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HeauttH OFrick, Ciry HAL, 
Boston, February 17, 1873. 
To the Honorable City Council : — 

GENTLEMEN, —In accordance with requirements of the 
Ordinance relating to Health, I herewith submit my fourth 
Annual Report of the expenditures and income of this depart- 
ment for the year 1872, and the portion of this financial 
year, 1872-73, embraced within the year 1872. | 


The amount appropriated for the present finan- 
cial year 1872-73. . F : : . $365,000 00 
Unexpended balance this financial year, Jan. mas 
macio . : : ‘ ; . 96,000 08 


Amount expended during the financial year 

1871-72, from January 1, to May 1 . . 90,416 22 
Expended this financial year 1872-73, from 

May 1, 1872, to January 1, 1873 . . 268,999 92 


Total amount expended 1872 é . $359,416 14 


This amount of $359,416 14 was expended as follows : — 
For ‘sweeping and cleaning the streets, clean- 

ing cesspools, and the removal of snow and 

ice from public walks, streets, squares and 

wartipe =. ; : é : : - $125,005 62 


Amount carried forward, — $125,005 62 


*'The cost of removing snow and ice from public walks, yards, streets 
squares, etc. :— 

15 days’ team work, at $3,50 , ; : ; ae , $52 50 

2,229 days’ labor, at $2,50 . : i ‘ : . ; aut (ayel OO 


es 


Total cost, ‘ j P k ‘ ‘ ; : . $7,254 00 
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Amount brought forward, 

For the collection of house dirt and offal in city 
proper, South Boston and Boston Highlands 

For hay, straw, meal, corn, oats and feed used 
at stables, south and west, and Boston High- 
lands : . . : 

For foremen, feeders, blacksmith, wheel- 
wrights, painter, watchman, harness-maker, 
drivers of prison carriage . . 

For purchase of new horses and exchanges - 

For medical services on public vaccination, 

employment of nurses, pay-roll of fumigators, 

and material used for the same, repairs at 
depot on Eastern avenue, wharf and furnish- 
ing the same, etc., in detail as follows : — 


~ 


Services of physicians on public 
vaccination : : : . $12,563 60 
Pay roll of employees in fumiga- 


ting premises . ; . ; 633 00 
Amount paid sundry persons for 
services as nurses. : : 173 53 


Material furnished for fumigating 

purposes ‘ : : : 158 48 
For settees, matting, coal and fuel, 

-furnished reception house on 


Eastern avenue ; : : 123 35 : 


For books of vaccination and sta- 
tionery furnished . : ; 101 35 


For advertising at sundry times . 68 13 
For flags to be placed on buildings 
where the epidemic prevails. 10 50 


For printing notices relating to 
vaccination. : : : 6 00 


Amount carried forward, 


$125,005 62 


114,695 91 
21,433 15 


19,961 53 
14,140 00 


13,837.94 


$309,074 15 


Seas ty 
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Amount brought forward, $309,074 15 
Salaries of superintendent and assistant, city 

physician and clerk, and milk inspector. 8,697 50. 
Compensation of clerks, constables, and inspect- 


tors of this department. ; 6,649 66 
For the collection of ashes in East Rostoi and 

removal of the same 4 5,817 00. 
For stock and tools used in blacksmith’s Ae 

for manufacturing purposes ‘ : 4,936 40 
Extra team work, in collecting ashes, offal, ete.. e 2,826 25 


For abating nuisance, in detail as follows : — 
Constructing sewer between Ham- 

mond park and Kendall street. 259 70 
Constructing sewer on Halleck st. 237 53 
Constructing drain across street, 

between Camden and Northamp- 

ton streets ; : : 234 62 
Constructing drain in ae place, 

order of July 15th . : ; 228 64 
Purchase of bleaching powders 7 

(Back Bay nuisance ) ; 221 25 


Constructing drain in Crescent 
place : 188 77 


Constructing Abin No. 19 a 21 

Leather square, and repairs : 147 92 
Constructing 191} feet of drain in 

old channel (Stony Brook) : 114 90 
Constructing drain across Ham- 

mond park and street, to drain 

vacant lot ; ; ; 102°12 
Constructing drain in Halleck st., 

order of May 27 ; ; : 76 74 


SS eee 


Amounts carried forward, $1,812 19 $338,000 96 
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Amounts brought forward, $1,812 19 338,000 96 


- Constructing drain on Seventh st. 
between I and K streets . : 60 65 
Repairing Van Rensselaer place 

for the purpose of abating nui- 

sance (76 yards). : : 57 00 
_ Repairing drain in Greenough lane, 

order of July 29. : : 52 00 
For two casks of copperas used as 

disinfectants. . é ; 51 28 
Draining vacant lot on Havre st., 

Order eiliviol a22 70a as : ~ 50 00 
Labor on Tremont place drain. 48 02 
Opening and cleaning drain in pas- 

sageway 25 Blossom st., order 

of August 19 ; : * 48 00 
Repairing drain on Belmont str Bie 45 99 
Removing obstructions from drain 

in rear of 117 Pinckney street, 

order of July 29. : . 30 25 
Constructing drain from lot on 


Lenox street to common sewer. 25 00 
Use of boat on Back Bay and ser- 

vices of owner ; : To 5 
Paving Cove place and gravel far 

nished for the same . ; 17 70 
Furnishing 46 feet of 6 in. pipe 

for drain : : 13 80 
Removing dirt and filth fon Hos- 

pital yard a : : 10 00 
Paid for lime used for dinntecnae 

purposes ; 4 ; i 6 00 
Lumber for constructing drain on 


Seventh street , h : 6 09 


or 


Amounts carried forward, $2,353.72 $338,000 96 
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Amounts brought forward, $2,353 72 $338,000 96 
Removal of night soil from 192 
Athens street, order of Aug. 19 6 00 
Removal of night soil from corner 
of Carver and Eliot sts., order of 


July > : é ? , 6 00 
Legal services in serving notice 
out of the county. . : 2 00 2,867 72 


For stock and tools in harness shop : - 2,352 31 
For stock in wheelwright’s shop, consisting of 

spokes, hubs, rims and tools. : ; 2,227 05 
Incidental expenses of this department in de- 

tail as follows : — 


For refreshments, carriage hire and 
entertaining guests .. - . $537 60 
For cesspool boots furnished em- 


ployees in cleaning cesspools  . 306 25 
Injury to ahorse by city team. 125 00 
Canvass for cart covers ; 124 84 
Oak bottoms and buttons for offal 

buckets . F A 120 50 


Horse hire for City Phyeisian : 91 00 
For lard, oil, vinegar, salt, salera- 
tus, kerosene, mustard,» etc., 


used on sick horses . A 66,14 
For baiting horses in Kast Begion 

while cleaning streets. A 64 25 
Baskets and brooms for stable use Giista 


Recovery of city team stolen from 
' City Hall Square. . : 56 63 


Packing for boxes to city wagons. 54 38 
Overalls and frocks furnished em- 
ployees in cleaning cesspools . 54 00 


Amounts carried forward, $1,662 34 $344,948 04 
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Amounts brought forward, 

Damage by city team in colliding 
with private vehicle 

Pasturing and shoeing horse at 
Weld farm 

For badges used by bfioers of this 
department 

Salt used for sundry purposes 

Directories for use of department . 

For silver plating dasher rail, han- 
dles, and hubs to vehicles. 

Slings for horses, 6 pairs 

Ice used at city yards . 

Repairing wagon springs 

Soft-soap for stable use 

Repairing fence, damaged by ty 
team ; : 

Repairing water-pots 

Daily Advertiser, for office use 

Repairs on wagon damaged by city 
team 

Expense of pine 929 ites of 
hay. : : 

Massachusetts statute ane aeale: 
ment 

For grinding oats 

For Stick castings 

Repairing watch, clock, and dials 
for the same 

For 1 horse syringe 

Fitting curtains at stable 

For manilla rope . 

Repairs on stoves 

For 20 yards of Holland nn 


Amounts carried forward, 


$1,662 34 $344,948 04 
54 00 
A5 43 


40 00 
44 00 
36 00 


24 25 
24 00 
24 00 
15 50 
15 00 


15 00 
13 00 
12 00 


12 00 


11 94 


6 50 
6 00 
6 U0 
5 BB 
A 50 
4 40 


$2,102 67 $344,948 04 


epee et « 
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Amounts brought forward, $2,102 67 $344,948 04 


For filing saws F 4 00 
For scale and compass . 4 00 
For weighing carrots 3 50 
Blacking for sundry purposes 3 00 
For city brands : 3 00 
Serving legal notices out of the 

county . } 2 00 
Premium on gold (Small, Wither- . 

ell & Co’s. bill) : j 3 1 48 
Repairing sweeping machine . ; 1 20 
Paid forearthen jar. arakags® 1 00 


Stock for. stables consisting of blankets, col- 
‘lars, shovels, brushes, hoes, brooms and 
sponges, etc. 

Water rates for year 1873 

Lumber used for manufacturing purposes 

Broom stock for sweeping the street 

Fuel and gas : ; : 

Paints, oils, varnishes and alcohol . 

Removal of offal from E. Boston as per contract 

Repairs on stables, South, West and Highlands 

Medical attendance on horses, and medicines 
for the same ; ‘ 

Sawing, planing and fire ning stock . ° 

Milk Inspectors’ Department for lactometres, 
analysis of milk, advertising and stationery 

Printing, and stock for the same (office use) . 

Shoeing horses at sundry times (west end 
stable) ; : - 

Ferry passes to East Baer men and earns 

Stationery, blank books, etc., for office use 


Amount carried forward, 


$2,125 85 


1,920 37 
1,543 75 
1,408 31 
1,294 48 
1,116 49 
1,001 58 

600 00 

584 96 


576 94 
531 23 


449 14 
339 18 


279 44 
247 50 
198 61 


$359,165 87 
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Amount brought forward, $359,165 87 
City physician’s department for stationery, ad- 
vertising and surgical instruments’. : 97 71 
Repairs on urinals at the common and public | 
garden. : : : : ; ‘ 87 93 
Advertising in sundry papers , . . 64 63 


; 


Total amount expended - _.« $359,416 14 


There have been deposited with the City Treasurer during 
_the year 1872, bills for collection, amounting to $26,477 61 


There has been paid into the City Treasury, and credited 
this department during the same period, as follows : — 
For the sale of ashes . ‘ ‘ : . $19,376 36 
For offal of the city, disposed of by contract. 19,305 00 
For removing ashes from manufacturing estab- 


lishments . “ : : : ; 1,418 25 
For the sale of street dirt . : ‘ : 1,242 33 
For sale of stable manure . ‘ : ‘ 1,223 78 
For conveying prisoners from the several sta- 

tion houses to city lock-up : : : 809 00 - 
Received from sundry parties for abating nuis- 

ances ; 3 ; ; : 416 95 
For fumigating baildines, and destroying in- - 

fected articles . : ; ‘ ; : 390 00 
For old iron ae : , ; : 272 63 
For old and disabled hea ; : : . 160 00 
Second-hand cart and harness : : ; 100 00 
Reservoir covers furnished fire department . 95 00 
Licenses for collecting grease ‘ ‘ 73 00 
For horse-shoeing, public building departinant! 39 37. 
For cleaning private cesspools : . - 11 00 
For lot of old harness . ‘ ‘ , : 10 00 


ee eee 


Amount carried forward, $44,942 67 
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Amount brought forward, 
For old scrap leather from harness shop 
For broom stuff : 
Carting dirt and filth from yard 


Total amount credited department 


Of the above amount, there was paid in, dur- 
ing the present financial year 


$44,942 67 
5 35 
5 10 
4 00 


$44,957 12 


$22,163 11 
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The following table represents the number of entries for 
cleaning privy vaults, by wards, for the year 1872, together 
with the prices for their respective seasons : — 


$5 per load | $6 pr. load | $4 per load | $5 per load Total 


Wards. from Noy. 1st from May 1st from Nov. 1st|from May 1st] Number of 
to May Ist. | to Nov. Ist. | to May Ist. | to Nov. 1st.| Entries. 
i aa eee a i oo _ 

Lg oie b 1b pbielwee oie ann 310 215 teste cbbews | peves vaeus 525 
DUC cht or be ws a 6 ts 367 260: {vdeo seeve wl ne eeee eee 627 
3.. an hie ie wie Sete ee 210 140 il shee 9 poe e ee ee 850 
~ ee ee yee cee 86 63 PTET L EY ee 149 
o's wie’ ss'seee ry 126 107 ccovesvetalssst yaaa 233 
Bane whic cae ee & a 72 tee seeeeeel erence awd 149 
fp ERE cy Pe 483 258 ebusowenea}ss cine 741 
Bra a swale © ale me's obs 72 105. jew onus veg beeen sepa 147 
Oia ce cueate ese ns bm 31 28" Levebec dees] canewaman ° 59 
LD iceug tech o ours 95 (eS SERRA Pre ; 170 
Uy) Wie he nne oe wins 29 24. txusce.aey coclvons es unne 56 
Lee chnicr sist ene & 266 149 © J acwsccve ve las vemeee 415 
ree we auc Wb et see e's yee 156 109 265 
TS oe e's phon) henet ae eal oi as walvan gaete ee 2138 271 484 
LD cisan nda saree a tale he wae beg] opie os apts we 299 278 577 
AL Glss ate Rin sin on bik] wie Reig a nes eee ola ie on ela 47 65 112 

2,152 | 1,469 715 723 5,059 
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The foreyoing table represents the seasons and prices for 
removing night soil, upon the terms of a contract com- 
mencing January Ist, 1872, and for the term of three years. 


. PRISON VEHICLES. 


There have been conveyed from the several stations to city 
lock-up under the court-house, by a vehicle furnished by this 
department, and for which a charge of twenty-five cents per 
head is made, the following number of prisoners : — 


Males, 11,795. Females, 2,843. Total, 11,795. 


This department has also furnished a vehicle for the con- 


’ veyance of prisoners, and from which no income is derived, 


as follows: — - 


Prisoners conveyed from the court-house to steamer 


Henry Morrison . : : : ; 520 
From court-house to jail, and from jail to court-house 5,143 
From court-house to House of Correction . + MALS 


Total number conveyed ; ; ; . 11,076 


- NUISANCES. 


There were served upon parties for maintaining nuisances 
.on their premises during the year 1872, 3,228 notices, em- 
bracing 12 wards of the city, and 1,800 in the Highland and 
Dorchester districts, said notices requiring an abatement of | 
the nuisances existing, within a given time. 

. Parties failing to comply with the terms of notice, orders 
were passed by the Board of Aldermen, directing an abate- 
ment by the Superintendent. 

During the year, 34 orders, representing 292 estates, were 
passed, and those remaining unabated received immediate 


attention. 
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The following table defines the nature and number of nui- 
sances existing during the year 1872, and for which parties 


were legally notified : — 


Warps 1 ro 12 INcLUSIvVE: 


Vaults full, 1,272 
Vaults defective, 126 
Vaults offensive, 89 
Vaults filthy, 9 
Vaults illegally con- 
structed; 14 
Vaults overflowing, 153 


Vault filth running on 
adjacent estates, 64 
Vaults open and exposed, 13 
Water-closets defective, 64 
Water-closets filthy, 32 
Defective drainage, 412 
Estates without drainage, 20 
Waste water running on 


adjacent estates, 65 
Water-pipes broken and 
defective, 42 


Privies filthy and offen- 


sive, 214 
Privies broken and de- 

fective, 118 
Yards filthy, 394 
Passage-ways filthy, 71 


Dirt and filth on premises, 47 
Ashes and offal piled in 


yard, 63 
Requiring ash and offal 
barrels, 37 
Sheds filthy and leaky, 10 
Sinks defective, 51 


Cesspools filthy and de- 
fective, 47 
Stables without drains, 382 
Stagnant water in yards, 29 
Buildings in want of re- 


pair, 54 
Roofs leaky, 56 
Whitewashing required, 49 
Conductors leaky, | 26 
Ventilation poor, 6. 


Offensive odors in houses, 17 
Buildings unfit for habi- 


tation, 93 
Stagnant water under 

floors, 142 
Stagnant water on prem- ~* 

ises, 107 © 
Cellars filthy, - 181 
Water in cellars, 129 
Manure exposed, 92 
To remove swine, 6 
To remove fowls, 213 
To vacate cellars, 2 


Warps 13, 14, 15. 


Vaults full, 312 
Vaults defective, 91 
Vaults offensive, 80 
Vaults overflowing, 36 
Cesspools defective, 4 


Cesspools overflowing, 12 
Drainage defective, 178 


Sone bt, her 
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Manure exposed, 20 _ Warp 16. 
Filthy yards, 177 | Vaults full, 15 
Stagnant water in yards, 38 | Vaults defective, 8 
Stagnant water in cellars, 95 | Vaults offensive, . 5 
Stagnant water in vacant Vaults overflowing, 7 
lots, —. | 23 | Drainage defective, 22 
Fowls becoming a nui- Manure exposed, 2 
sance, 8 | Filthy yards, 10 
Unhealthy. tenements, 37 | Stagnant water in yards, 8 
Filthy cellars, 19 Stagnant water in cellars, 2 
Filthy stables, 4 | Swine, 5 
Swine, 2 | Unhealthy tenemenits, 9 
Other nuisances, 63 | Other nuisances, 8 


87 tenants in the Highland district, and 9 in Dorchester 
were notified to quit tenements not deemed fit for human 
habitation, by reason of the unhealthy condition of the prem- 
ises. | | 

25 of the Roxbury tenants left their premises without any 
resort to force on the part of the Health Department. The 
remaining 12 were allowed to remain, as the landlords, in 
these cases, at once complied with the requisitions of the 
Health Department. The 9 Dorchester tenants vacated 
peaceably. 

11 complaints have been made for violations of the Health 
Laws, and conviction has been had in every case; subse- 
quently the defendants complied with the laws, and the cases 
‘were placed on file upon payment of the costs of prosecution. 


ASHES, STREET DIRT, ETC. 


There were collected during the year 1872, by city teams, 
94,666 loads of ashes, 41,880 loads of street dirt, and 4,910 
loads of cesspool matter. | 
- The Superintendent of Streets was furnished with ashes 
required for his department. 

Corporations and private parties were also supplied. 
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In several instances the- material collected was placed on 
territory most convenient for city teams, and without charge. 
Cesspool matter, after being left at its place of deposit, 
was immediately covered with ashes, to prevent any effluvia 
arising therefrom. 
' The number of teams employed by this department in the 
above capacities are as follows : — 


For collecting ashes and house dirt . : : - 40 
& ee street dirt. : : ‘ . » ee 
s is house offal. ‘ : P : . ao 
a: es cesspool matter. é ; : ~ <b 
‘* sweeping the streets . ; : : : es 
‘* conveying prisoners. J eet : ‘ eee | 
‘¢ fumigating . : : ‘ : ; ; Saat 
‘¢ conveying the sick ; ‘ : ; . oi dues 


TENEMENT HOUSES. 


One of the greatest grievances of large cities is tenement 
houses, in which the poor are compelled to reside. 

There are two classes of tenement houses which are unfit 
for habitation. The first consists of houses which were for-~ 
merly private residences, and not intended for more than one 
family ; consequently they are not susceptible of the changes 
necessary for light and ventilation, which their sanitary con- 
dition requires. The second, those which were first built. 
These were built without any knowledge of the wants of that 
class of people who were to occupy them; but the mercantile 
business is driving the population before it in these localities. 

For the past three years there has been a decided improve- 
ment in buildings of this description ; they are generally pro- 
vided with sufficient light and ventilation. 

I have observed that where the owners live in their houses, 
care is taken to keep them clean. 

During the past year particular attention has been given 
to tenement buildings by the inspectors thereof, and owners 
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or lessees have been promptly notified to repair them, and 
place them in a cleanly condition. With a few exceptions, 
parties have complied at once, and a marked improvement 
has been the result. In many of the tenement houses which 
are occupied by intemperate families, it is impossible to keep 
them in a cleanly condition ; they may be thoroughly cleaned 
to-day, and to-morrow they will be found in a filthy condi- 
tion. 

Constant visits have been made to tenement houses, and 
we have made it our duty to impress upon the minds of all 
the inmates, the necessity of cleanliness and proper ventila- 
tion. ° 

Orders to vacate 12 tenement buildings, containing 71 fam- 
ilies, were passed during the year, and with a single excep- 
tion the orders were complied with. In this single instance 
the party owning the premises placed them in good repair. 

The population of cellars as dwellings, in my estimation, 


-~ will not exceed 300. 
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The following Table presents a classification of tenement 
buildings throughout the city. 


Number of Houses containing||Number of Houses containing! | Number of Houses containing 
4 Tenements . . 754/|16 Tenements . 13||30 Tenements 2 
5 Uae is SLSIP Le. es ‘ 6||32 és ~ 2 
6 pie es ast 18 ee 8/33 “ ; 1 
7 + fee teotie se 6) |384 $# 1 
8 ee 133) 20 te 9/'36 a 1 
9 Be 56}|21 4 2| 37 rs : 1 

10 ne 42||22 os 5) 88 be 1 

11 os 20;|23 ae 2:40 is 1 

12 + 21)| 24 “ 4||42 1 

13 ae | 26 z 1//43 «“ : 2 

14 (73 15 27 (z3 9 48 cs ] 

15 ss 17/|28 i 8) 54 ‘e 1 

Number of Brick Houses. | Number of Wooden Houses. 
ee 

2 storiesinheight . .. . . 6|| 14 stories in height). see ene 
(73 ““ hi 60 92 73 (a3 93 

8 (z3 (73 129 23 (73 (73 901 

84 Ci«‘“S ‘ 390 || 3 «“ «“ ; 660 

4 <<“ 73 991 34 73 “cc z 73 

43 (73 (73 41 4. (73 (73 104 

5 cc ce 94 44 a3 “ce 9 

5s (73 “cc 4 5 (73 “cc : 2 

6 cc Z4 5 | 

Total Number of Number of Number of, Number of; Number of| Number of Total 
eas Caer, yresden Families. Rooms, Adults. | Children. 3, aang 


13,257 BO ,088 33,688 


2,165 1,020 | 1,145 20,762 | 54,450 


STREET CLEANING. 


The importance of cleanly streets can only be promoted 
by more than ordinary care of porters having charge of stores 
on main thoroughfares. If the habit of sweeping store-dirt 
into the streets, without regard to placing the same in vessels 
for this purpose (the same to be removed by city teams), is 
persisted in, the fault does not lie with this department, but 


2 
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with those having control over employees; they should give 
directions in conformity with requirements of Ordinances re- 
lating to Health, Section 55. 

During the past year, the main streets have been swept 
every day, the others twice a week; but they have not been 
kept in as cleanly a condition, because storekeepers and por- 
ters remove the debris into the street instead of putting the 
same in vessels for the ash-men to remove. If this custom 
could be stopped, our streets could be kept much cleaner, 
at less cost. However,perfectly the streets may be cleaned 
during the day, the sweepings from buildings render them 
dirty and disagreeable. 


' 


UNACCEPTED STREETS. 


The twenty-foot streets of South Boston are in a condition 
which requires immediate attention. Many of the structures 
on these streets are tenement buildings, with defective drains 
and cesspools, and at low grades; their condition would be 
greatly improved if the city would accept the streets, place 
them at a proper grade, with good sewerage, and cause the 
same to be paved; thereby insuring cleanliness, which is 
now sadly deficient for want of proper care from abuttors. 

The attention of the government is also called to the im- 
portance of proper drainage and grading of what is known as 
the Fellows-street District, lying between Albany street and 
Harrison avenue. Also the territory on the westerly side of 
Tremont street, from Davenport street to Milford place. 


Respectfully submitted. 
GEORGE W. FORRISTALL, 
Superintendent. 
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SCHEDULE OF CITY PROPERTY 


Connected with South, West, and Boston Highland Stables. 


147 horses with harnesses, at $300 . : . $44,100 
5 express harnesses, at $25 . P , : 125 

1 chaise harness . ; é : : ; 15 
10 light harnesses, at $25. *. ; ‘ 250 
2 spare leading harnesses, at $20 . : ; 40 

1 double leading harness. . : ‘ 40 


Lot old harness : : : ; : 20 


48 collars, at $1.50 72 


28 pairs hames, at $3. : ; : : 84 
114 carts for collecting ashes and street sweep- 
ings, at $150 : . cS - 17,200 
48 one-horse wagons for collecting house offal, 
at $200. ; : é os . 9,600 
14 one-horse wagons for cesspools, at $300 . 4,200 
4 express wagons, at $125 . - : : 500 
2 open offal wagons, at 125. ; : : 250 


Lot old wheels : : t ’ ; 5 

31 cart wrenches, at $1.50... : . : 46 
2,503 Ibs. cart and wagon axles, at 8ic. . : 206 
1 140 Ibs. wagon springs, at 22¢.. : 250 


3 vehicles for conveying prisoners to ae 
from several  station-houses, railroads, 


city prison and jail : ‘ : ; 800 
8 open wagons, at $100 ; 5 : : 800 
1 chaise .. . *. : : 50 
9 new saddles, at $20 : : : : 180 


36 ** bridles, at $10 . : ; ee 360 


Amount carried forward, | $79,194 


00 


00 . 


00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 


00 


00 
00 - 
00 
00 
00 
50 
50 
80 


00 
00 
00 
00 
00 


80 
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Amount brought forward, . ‘ ; . ‘$79,194 80 
1 hay rigging : : : : : siete -00 
1 new hay rigging ; : Ge a erg . 225 00. 
2top buggies. As plas . 850 00 
2 covered carriages - 450 00 
132 sleds for conveying offal andl pees at $175, 9, 900 00 
4 sleighs, at $75 . 7 : ; f . 800 00 
3 pungs ? Bets : , . 20 00 
1 covered Renibrs piglet : : : . 90 00 
4 horse mangers, at $5. ; 5 } «7 202 00 
4 hand sleds for removing snow from 
passage-ways ; , t ahs sein? AO) 
12 drag boxes for same purpose. ; . 36 00 
59 snow drags ; : , ; : . 959 00 
1scraper . : , eee . 12 00 
2 ploughs, at $10. ; : ; 7p OG 
1 ice ees : ; ‘ ; . 100 00 
12,789, tons hay, A $29. : : . 859 44 
’ 65254 <* straw, at $34. ; 4 . 225 31 
6 bushels meal, at .77 . ; ‘ : : 4 62 
aoe Ofts, at .60 ; F p he oR ae 
1,200 lbs. shorts, at $1.60 pr. hd. 2 F . 192-00 
6 bushels cracked corn at .77 %. : ; 4 62 
4 hay-cutters, at $20. ; : . 80 00 
26,000 feet oak boards, plank, etc., at $60 ; 1,560 00 
1,750 spruce, at $22 . ; : : : . 88 50 
53 cesspool covers, at $1.50 . P : ane ten OO 
97 steel and iron shovels (new), at $2. . 194 00 
mas... ae (old), at.50 . 189 50 
mes é (old), at $1 ; . 342 00 
4 shades, $4 : : , - : ane G00 
102 street hoes, at $1.50 : ; ; EweLaa OO 
161 mauls, at .25 : : é ; : ae 25 


Amount carried forward, $94,281 34 
‘ 


€ 
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Amount brought forward, . 
23 six-tine forks, at $2 
124 offal chisels, at $2 
126 old offal buckets, at .50 
7 offal tubs, at $2.50 
-111 water pails, at .75 
4 martingales, at $2.50 
24 breechings, at $16 
7 circingles, at $3 
3 pairs poultice boots, at $7 
3 carriage covers, $8 
12 water pots, at $1.50 
4 goose necks, at $15 
42 manure forks, at .50 
5 hay forks, at $1.50 
14 iron rakes, at $1 . 
282 broom handles, at .50 


3,937 bundles broom stuff, at .10 . 


59 spruce poles, at .50 
62 baskets, at .75 
23 crowbars, at $2.25 
47 ice chisels, at $2.50 
24 pickaxes, at $1.50 
22 rakes, at .50 
15 dipping poles $2 . 
34 cesspool hooks, at $1 
13 sets cesspool tools 
10 ladders, at $4 

500 Ibs. nails, .6 
6 pairs steps 
2 stagings 
2 window-frames 
1 whitewash brush 


, Amount carried forward, 


$94,281 
. 46 
. 248 


63 
17 


34 
00 
00 
00 
50 


83.25 


Se aLe 
. 384 
21 
21 


$96,359 


00. 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
50 
00 
00 
70 
50 
50. 
75 
50 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 


d4 


« 
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Amount brought forward, $96,359 54 

2 coils rope 20 00 

3 axes, at $1.50 4 50 

1 cross-cut saw . 5 00 

1 sweeping machine . 200 00 

1 spare tool chest . 20 00 

2 spare grain chests, at $10 20 00 
164 woollen blankets, with girts, at $4.50 738 00 
7 street blankets, at $5 35 00 
24 manure hooks, at .50 12 00 
1 old water-cart 50 00 
165 lbs. axle grease, at .10 16 50 
2 hoisting harnesses . . 100 00 

3 feather dusters, at $1.50. 4 50 
Lot E. C. bolts 201 96 

6 knee robes, at $3 18 00 

8 buffalo robes, at $15 120 00 
2879 halters, at $1.25 223 75 
3 feed troughs and tools 150 00 

2 grindstones 16 00 
142 strings sleigh bells . 125 00 
Lot horse medicine 20 00 

3 wheelbarrows 18 00 

9 zine hods 18 00 

1 lot rubber hose 50 00 

1 lot leather hose 100 00 

6 tackle and falls 90 00 

3 tool-houses 7a. 00 

1 lot broom cord: 6 00 

1 oil can. 3 00 

4 lanterns . : ; : 4 00 

77 hind-boards to carts, at $2.50 ae OF FO 
Lot 76 curry combs and 22 brushes 95 00 
Amount carried forward, $99,111 25 
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Amount brought forward, 
12 lbs. castile soap, at .16 . 
100 ** sponge, at $1.60 
1 dust brush : 
25 gallons neat’s-foot oil, at $2 
2 furnace and copper boilers 
2 hoisting blocks 
2 sets brand irons 
1 broom press . 
1 tin boiler 
1 hose carriage and hose 
1 lot straw matting 
.1 lot ferry tickets ; 
68 tons hard coal, at $6.45 . 
204 offal bucket bottoms, at .07 
150 feet hickory, at .06 
1 pair sleigh runners . 


Stock and tools in blacksmith hen ; 


5S 7” wheelwright <‘ 
dy 4; harness A 
66 6é paint 66 


87 cart covers, at $2.50 
5 water carts, at $350 
4 cart covers (new), at $3 

38 shaft girths, at $2 
4 sets light wheels 

180 hubs at $1 

2 gas lighters 
1 prison wagon body (old), 
1 ton carrots : 
1 keg buttons, 60 doz., 06 

12 doz. offal buckets (new), $8. 50 
2 pair clipping shears : 


Amount carried forward, 


- $99,111 25 


Tze 
160 00 
1 00 
50 00 
150 00 
4 00 
20 00 
10 00 — 
4 00 
25 00 
30 00 
5 00 
438 60 
14 28 
9 00 
25 00 ° 
800 00 
275 00 
225 00 
401 50 - 
217 50 
1,750 00 
12 00 
76 00 
100 00 
180 00 
3 00 
20 00 
16 00 
3 60 
102 00 
3 00 


$104,243 65 
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Amount brought forward, 


Amount carried forward, 


$104,243 65 


3 muzzles, at $2 6 00 
2 rammers, at $3 6 00 
4 pick handles, at .25 1 00 
3000 ft. finished stock, .07 210 00 
1063 felloes, at .16 each 170 08 
3652 spokes, at .17 each 620 84 
200 scrapers, at .10 20 00 
2800 feet Canada pine, at .85 238 00 
30 feet hard pine, at .08 2 40 
33 sets offal wagon wheels . 175 00 
Lot iron gutters 91 00 
- 16 bags salt, at $1.75 . 28 00 
79 old street hoes, at .50 39 50 
8 hydrant wrenches, at $3 . 24 00 
1 sewing machine 50 00 
2 iron bedsteads, at $7 14 00 
_ 8782 pounds new shoes, at .17 1,492 94 
186 pounds patent shoes, at .07 13 02 
223 pounds shoe nails, at .25 55 75 
642 pounds cast steel, at .25 160 50 
4 sets buggy hubs, at $1.25 5 00 
72 pairs heavy shafts, at $2.25 162 00 
_ 8 light cross bars, at .50 4 00 
5 cart trees, at $2 ; 10 00 
Lot trimming leather and finishing ; 50 00 
Files and screws 20 00 
1 wheel machine 250 00 
1 boring machine 30 00 
1 press punch 247 O00 
1 tire upsetter . 38 00 
1 tire bender 35 00 

F urniture, beds and Reading of saitent south 
and west, also office furniture and stoves 100 00 


$108,612 68 
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Amount brought forward, 
2 dripping pans ; 
12 horse dusters, $1.50 . 
18 pair cesspool boots, $6.25 . 
32 hames and straps, .50 
9 pair reins, $4.00 
14 sweat collars, $3 ; 
11 dozen bucket handles, .873 
4 pair cart wheels, $27 . 
6 setts light rims, $4 
7 pair buggy shafts, $1 
150 light spokes, .08 
Carpenter’s tools 
26,192 pounds refined iron, .043 


14,244 <‘* Norway and Swedish iron, . 
9,842 . ** ‘steel, .124 
2,820 <‘* old horse shoes, .01} 
1,500 <«* chloride lime, .04}_ 


1,661 lbs. 1 cask copperas, .02 . 
lot of paint brushes 
6 carriage weights . 
3,233 lbs. band iron, .0d}5 . 
2,095 * Old ‘* .O1$ 
370 ** cast iron sled shoes, .05 
111 collar pads, .20. 
3 horse slings 
* 20 new blankets 


$108,612 
20 

18 

112 

16 

36 

42 


167 
31 
18 
22 
12 

100 


$112,300 


52 


a3 20, 
Mar. 14, 
Apl. 30, 
May 18, 


June 18, 


July 15, 
Aug. 14, 
Sept.* 7, 

66 ie 
Oct. 11, 
Nov. 19, 
- Dec. 14, 
66 Le, 


The foregoing statement shows 32 horses to have been 
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HORSE 


1,onhand . 
2, purchased 


66 


66 


STOCK ACCOUNT. 


. 140 


oe So eres 


— 
~] 
bo 


1873. 
Jan. 
1872. | 
Jan. 12,killed, . 
Feb. 2, exchanged 
May 18, died 

6é 20, 66 
June 24, killed 

« 26, died 

6 ‘ sold 
July 15, exchanged 
Aug. 3, died 

Oct. 11, exchanged 
‘ss 21, died 


1, on hand 


INOVs. Ly \e 

‘6 22, 66 

‘5 3.*e: killed 

‘«¢ 29, died 

sea ees neal 

Dec. 18, exchanged 
tee dims) (| 


27 


Peewee 


—_ 
~] 
bo 


. 147 


purchased; 7 have been sold, 6 exchanged, 9 died, and 3 


killed. 
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“CITY OF BOSTON. 


STONI 
4 arta 


WIDENING 


OF 


Seo WEWY STREET. 


a AS Yar lips Te 


nies 
se = 


us 


Be ee ts CS ON: 


In Boarp oF STREET COMMISSIONERS, 


. March 17, 1873. 

ReEsotveD, That the safety and convenience of the in- 
habitants of the city require that Hawiey Srreer should be 
widened to forty feet; and for that purpose it is necessary to 
take and lay out as a public street or way of the said city, a 
parcel of land belonging to THE PRoprRiETORS OF TRINITY 
Cuurcn, bounded as follows, viz.: northwestwardly by the 
_proposed line of widening of Hawley street, there measuring 
one hundred fifty and j;4, feet; northeastwardly by land 
hereinafter described as taken from Alpheus Hardy and oth- 
ers, trustees, seventeen and 4, feet ; aries hea by 
the ot line of Hawley street, thirty-nine and 34, sixty- 
eight and ;°, and seventeen and TH feet again northeast- 


100 


wardly, by the same, one foot and T00 of a foot; south- 


| 17 : 
eastwardly again by the same, nine and 47, feet; 


southwestwardly by the same, 9, of a foot; again 


southeastwardly by the same, sixteen and 4; feet; and 
southwestwardly again by Summer street, fourteen and 773, 
feet ; containing twenty-five hundred and thirty square feet, 
more or less. 

A parcel of land belonging to AtpHeus Harpy AND OTH- 
ERS, trustees, bounded as follows, viz.: northwestwardly by 
the proposed line of widening of Hawley street, there meas- 
uring forty-eight and 4°, feet; northeastwardly by land 
hereinafter described as taken from the heirs of Henry Sar- 


il ss 
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gent, fourteen and voy feet ; ganasiag by the present 
line of Hawley street, fifty and 81, feet; and southwest- 
wardly by land before described as taken from the proprietors | 
of Trinity Church, seventeen and {34 feet; containing seven 
hundred and eighty-two square feet more or less. | 
A parcel of land belonging to the Herrs or Henry SARGENT, 
bounded as follows, viz.: northwestwardly by the proposed 
line of widening of Hawley street, there measuring thirty- 
six and ,5%, feet; northeastwardly by land hereinafter de- 
scribed as taken from Patrick Donahoe, twelve and 8°, feet ; 

Slade kat by the present line of Hawley street, thir- 
ty-six and ;>% feet; and southwestwardly by land before 
described as taken from Alpheus Hardy and others, trustees, 
fourteen and ;°% feet; containing five hundred and one 
‘square feet, more or less. 

A parcel of land belonging to Parriox Donanorn, bounded 
as follows, viz.: northwestwardly by the proposed line of - 
widening of Hawley street, there measuring sixty-six and 
j‘if5 feet ; northeastwardly by Franklin street, twelve and 
feet; southeastwardly by the present line of Hawley street, 
sixty-seven and 51), feet ; and southwestwardly by land before ~ 
described as taken from the heirs of Henry Sargent, twelve 
and 8°, feet; containing eight hundred and twenty-nine 
square feet, more or less. 

_A parcel of land belonging to the PRESIDENT AND FEL-- 
Lows oF HarvAarRD COLLEGE, bounded as follows, viz.: 
northwestwardly by the proposed line of widening of Haw- 
ley street, there measuring one hundred twenty-two and 4) 
feet; northeastwardly by other land hereinafter described as 
taken from Harvard College, ten and 98; feet; southeast- 
clin by the present line of Hawley street, eighty-eight 
and =%°; and thirty-four and oF feet ; and southwestwardly 
by Franklin street, twelve and .°.°, feet; containing thirteen 
hundred and sixty-eight square feet, more or less. 


Another parcel of land of Jand belonging to the PrEsIDENT 
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AND FELtows oF Harvarp CoLLeGe (part of a passage- 
way), bounded as follows, viz. : northwestwardly by the pro- 
posed line of widening of Hawley street, there measuring 
thirty feet; northeastwardly by other land hereinafter de- 
scribed as taken from Harvard College, ten and 8), feet; 
southeastwardly by the present line of Hawley street, thirty 
feet ; and southwestwardly by other land before described as 
taken from Harvard College, ten and ;°3; feet; containing 
three hundred and twenty-eight square feet more or less. 
Another parcel of land belonging to the PrestpENT AND 
Frttows or Harvarp CoLuEGe, bounded as follows, viz. : 
northwestwardly by the proposed line of re of Haw- 
ley street, there measuring forty-seven and 92, feet; north- 
eastwardly by land hereinafter described as taken from 
Amasa Whiting, seven and 3, feet; southeastwardly by 
the “seating line of “Hawley street, twenty-four, eighteen 


: Bbi0. ; a] ¢ A . ore 
and =°°; and six and ;4#2, feet; and southwestwardly by 


_. other land before described as taken from Harvard College, 


ten und ;8), feet ; containing four hundred and seventy square 
feet, more or less. 


A parcel of land belonging to AmMasa Wurrtine, bounded 
as follows, viz. : northwestwardly by the proposed line of 
widening of Hawley street, there measuring twenty-nine and 
#5 feet; northeastwardly by land hereinafter described as 
taken from James Parker, six and -6?, feet; southeast- 
wardly by the present line of Hawley street, thirty feet; 
and southwestwardly by land before described as taken from 
Harvard College, seven and ;%°, feet; containing two hun- 
dred and twelve square feet, more or less. 

A parcel of land belonging to James Parker, bounded as 
follows, viz.: northwestwardly by the proposed line of 
widening of Hawley street, there measuring twenty-four and 
00 feet; northeastwardly by land hereinafter described as 
taken from C. F. Shimmin and A. L. Vanzandt, nine and 33; 
feet ; southeastwardly by the present line of Hawley street, 
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twenty-four and 67, feet; and southwestwardly by land be- 
fore described as taken from Amasa Whiting, six and £2, 
feet; containing one hundred and ninety-seven square fake 
more or less. 

A parcel of land belonging to C. F. Summin anp A. L. 
VanzanvdT, bounded as follows, viz. : northwestwardly by 
the proposed line of widening of Hawley street, there meas- 
uring twenty-six and 82, feet; northeastwardly by land 
hereinafter described as taken from Mary T. Goddard, twelve 
and 45; feet; southeastwardly by the present line of Hawley 
street, twenty-six and .§ feet; and southwestwardly by 
land before described as akan from James Parker, nine and 
+8; feet; containing two hundred and ninety-one square 
feet, more or less. 

A parcel of land belonging to Mary T. Gopparp, bounded 
as follows, viz.: northwestwardly by+the proposed line of 
widening of Hawley street, there measuring ninety-six and 
75 feet; northeastwardly by Milk street, thirteen and 7,%5 
feet ; ie aucatedeetl by the present line of Hawley street, 
‘fifty- eight and ;§,°, and forty-two and 51% feet; and south- 
westwardly by land before described as taken from C. F. 
Shimmin and A. L. Vanzandt, twelve and 4%; feet; con- 
taining thirteen hundred and ninety-seven square feet, more 
or less. 7 

A parcel of land Welonmine to Wirt1am P. Mason Anp 
CHar Les H. Parker, executors of the estate of William P. 
‘Mason, bounded as follows, viz.: southeastwardly by the 
proposed line of widening of Blue street, there measuring 
one hundred eighty-two and ;4°, feet; northeastwardly by 
land hereinafter described as taken from unknown owners, 
four and 3°, feet; NOT ERNE TED by the present line of 
Hawley street, twenty-five and #°., forty-one and one hun- 
dred fifteen and 78, feet; and southwestwardly by Summer 
street, four and ;°3; feet; containing seven hundred and fifty- 
five square feet, more or less. 
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A parcel of land belonging to A PERSON OR PERSONS 
UNKNOWN (part of a passage-way), bounded as follows, viz. : 
southeastwardly by the proposed line of widening of Hawley 
street, there measuring seventeen and ;,°; fets northwest- 
wardly by land hereinafter described as taken from E. A. 
White and others, trustees, four and 343, feet; northwest- 
ic by the present line of Hawley street, seventeen and 
7a feet; and southwestwardly by land before described as 
taken from William P. Mason and Charles H. Parker, exec- 
utors, four and 339, feet; containing seventy-seven square 
feet, more or less. 

A parcel of land belonging to Epwarp A. WHITE AND 
OTHERS, trustees, bounded as follows, viz. : southeastwardly 
by the proposed line of widening of Hawley street, there 
measuring one hundred six and +", feet; northeastwardly 
by Franklin street, four and =8j, feet; northwestwardly by 
the present line of Hawley street, one hundred six and ~ fds 
feet; and southwestwardly by land before described as taken 
from unknown owners, four and ;43, feet; containing four 
hundred and ninety-two square feet, more or less, 

_A parcel of land belonging to Grorez P. UrHam, bounded 
as follows, viz.: southeastwardly by the proposed line of 
widening of ere street, there measuring one hundred 
twenty-nine and #5, feet; northeastwardly by land here- 
inafter described as taken from unknown owners, five 
and 54, feet; northwestwardly by the present line of Haw- 
ley street, one hundred twenty-nine and + ite and south- 
westwardly by Franklin street, five and #° feet; contain- 
ing six hundred and fifty-four square feet, more or less. 

A parcel of land belonging to A PERSON OR PERSONS, UN- 
KNOWN (Morton court), bounded as follows, viz. : southeast- 
wardly by the proposed line of widening of Hawley street, 
there measuring twenty feet; northeastwardly by land 
hereinafter described as taken from Mary and Anne Wig- 
glesworth, five and ;7, feet; northwestwardly by the present 


line of Hawley.street, twenty feet ; and southwestwardly by 


2 a 
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land before described as taken from George P. Upham, five 
and +1, feet; containing one hundred square feet, more or . 
less. 

A parcel of land belonging to Mary anp ANNE WIGGLES- 
worts, bounded as follows, viz.: southeastwardly by the 
proposed line of widening of Hawley street, there measur- 
ing forty-seven and 4° feet; northeastwardly by land here- 
inafter described as taken from George N. March, five and 
p's feet 5 ee by the present line of Hawley 
*street, forty-seven and 45, feet; and southwestwardly by 
land eee described as taken from. unknown owners, five 
and ,7, feet; containing two hundred and fifty-three square 
feet, more or less. 

A parcel of land belonging to Grorer N. Maron, bounded 
as follows, viz.: southeastwardly by the proposed line of 
widening of Hawley street, there measuring forty-two and 
7°; feet ; northeastwardly by land hereinafter described as 
taken from J. P. Dearborn and Seth Robinson, five and 2°, 
feet ; ae oa by the present line of Hawley street, 
seventeen and 54%, and twenty y-four and 8°, feet ; and south- 
westwardly by land before described as taken from Mary and - 
Anne Wigglesworth, five and ;8°, feet ; containing two hun- 
dred and twelve square feet, more or less. 3 

A parcel of land belonging to JosnPH P. DarBorn AND 
Seto Ropinson, bounded as follows,: viz. : southeastwardly. 
by the proposed line of ee of Hawley street, there 
measuring forty-one and 8, feet; northeastwardly by land 
hereinafter described as taken from the heirs of Theodore 
Bartlett, seven and ;?, feet ; ibe tia eS: by the present 
line of Hawley street, forty-one and 7¥q feet; and south- 
westwardly by land before described as taken from George 
N. March, five and ?.°, feet; containing two hundred and 
fifty-one square feet, more or less. 


A parcel of land belonging to the Herrs or THroporE 


Barrier, Adeline Bartlett, administratrix, bounded as fol- 
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lows, viz.: southeastwardly by the proposed line of widen- 
ing of Hawley street, there measuring twenty-four and #5 
feet ; northeastwardly by land hereinafter described as taken 
from Jacob Sleeper, ten and ,%9, feet ; ean by 
the present line of Hawley street, twenty-four and 2° feet ; 


100 
and southwestwardly by the same and by land before des- 
_ eribed as taken from J. P. Dearborn and Seth Robinson, ten: 
and ;4°; feet; containing two hundred and _ fifty-six square 
feet, more or less. 

A parcel of land belonging to Jacop SLEEPER, bounded 
as follows, viz.: southeastwardly by the proposed line of 
widening of Hawley street, there measuring one hundred one © 
and -°,0, feet; northeastwardly by Milk street, fourteen and 
yh feet ; Sep erly by the present line of Hawley 
street, ninety-six and ;43, feet; and southwestwardly by land 
before described as taken from the heirs of Theodore Bart- 
lett, ten and ;°°, feet ; containing eleven hundred and ninety- 
three square feet, more or less. 

AnD WHEREAS due notice has been given of the intention 
of this Board to take the said parcels of land for the purpose 
aforesaid, as appears by the return hereunto annexed, IT Is 
THEREFORE ORDERED, that the parcels of land before de- 
scribed be and the same hereby are taken and laid out as a 
public street or way of the said city, according to a plan of 
the said widening made hy Thos. W. Davis, City Surveyor, 
dated November 26, 1872, and deposited in his office. And 
this Board doth adjudge that the expense of widening the 
said Hawley street, as aforesaid, will amount to two hundred 
seventy-seven thousand seven hundred and thirty dollars; 
and that the damages to the estates, parts of which are taken 
as above, are the sums set against them respectively on the 
schedule hereto annexed. 
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REQUEST 


FOR AN 


ADDITIONAL APPROPRIATION 


FOR THE 


FIRE DEPARTMENT. 
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Pe CLTY.Or.,BOS TON. 


In Common Counciu, March 13, 1873. 


The Committee on the Fire Department respectfully request 
an additional appropriation of $30,000, for the carrying on 
of the department for the balance of the present financial 
year. | 

The appropriation for the Fire Department for the present 
financial year having become exhausted by expenditures 
authorized on account of the numerous bills presented as con- 
tracted, on account of the large fires at the close of the muni- 


- cipal year and the extra expense to this department on 


account of the severity of the winter; heretofore this depart- 
ment were able to obtain extra horses for their keeping, but 
owing to the horse distemper we could not obtain them this 
winter, and have been obliged to hire at a large expense. 

The force of the department has been nearly doubled in 
horses to meet the exigency of the winter, and this has re- 
quired an extra force of men in the department. 

The committee are under the necessity of making applica- 
tion for an additional sum to. meet the requirements of the 
department for the remainder of this financial year. 

In order to meet the bills and pay-roll, there will be 
required, as before stated, a further sum of $380,000 fur the 
remainder of the present financial year. 

The following is-a statement of the expenditures madé 
which were not contemplated, and which causes the deficiency 
in the appropriation since the amount last asked tor: — 


' 
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For bills on account of the fires which came in 


after the extra appropriation was made up $11,177 


For horse hire, on account of the severity of the- 


winter : ; : . . 1,044 


For extra services, on Rbdduint of the severity of 


the winter . ; 1,973 


Pungs and pung-hire, on Phontit of ihe cover 


66 


nw 


6 


66 


66 


66 


of the winter . ; ¥ ‘ : : 625 


For hay and grain for extra horses. : . 9884 
Horse hose carriage at South Boston . =i 0G 
Chemical engine : ; ‘ 500 
Repairing reservoirs, and salt for he same . 1,524 
New horses ‘ : » HA SSDS 
Increase of supplies for the dapanecent . 1,152 

$24,405 


00 


00 
00 
00 


87 
00 - 


37 


Your committee would, therefore, respectfully ask for an’ 
additional appropriation of $30,000. 


For the Committee, 


L. R. CUTTER, Chairman. 


wae Se 
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CITY OF BOSTON. 


ieee Oy 1 


ON 


INCREASING THE: EFFICIENCY 


OF THE 


FIRE DEPARTMENT. 


CITY OF BOSTON. 


In Common Councin, March 13, 1873. 


The Joint Standing Committee on the Fire Department, to 
whom were referred (1) so much of the Mayor’s Address as 
relates to increasing the efficiency of the Fire Department, 
and (2) the report of the Commissioners appointed to inves- 
tigate the cause and management of the great fire in Boston, 
having carefully considered the subjects, beg leave to submit 
the following - 


REPORT. 


The substantial recommendations of the Mayor and the 
Commissioners are, — 

1. That additional engines should be located in the busi- 
ness portions of the city — some of them larger than any now 
in use. 

2. That larger water-pipes should be laid in the burnt dis- 
trict, gnd in some other sections of the city. 

3. That the Lowry hydrants should be more generally con- 
nected with the street mains in the city proper. 

4. That the Committee on the Fire Department should 
have a wider jurisdiction over matters pertaining to the nian- 
agement of that department. 

5. That the Chief and Assistant Engineers should be ap- 
pointed by the Mayor and confirmed by the City Council, 
instead of elected, as at present, by concurrent vote of the 
City Council. 

6. That a corps should be organized under the direction 
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of the Chief Engineer to use explosives in cases of emer- 
gency. — 

7. That the general use of portable apparatus should be 
encouraged. 

8. That proper sliding valves should be placed on the gas 
mains and distributing pipes. 

9. That additional safeguards should be provided against 
the loss of life by fire in buildings used for public purposes 
and in tenement houses and manufactories. 

Although the Committee do not feel that they would be 
justified in making a critical examination of the finding of the 
Commissioners as to the management of the fire, it is proper 
to state, before entering upon the consideration of the several 
recommendations, that a careful review of the testimony 
establishes the fact that the extent of the fire was owing mainly 
to the delay in giving the alarm, and to the insufficient sup- 
ply of water, and not to mismanagement on the part of the 
Fire Department. 

It appears from the returns (pp. 646, 647 of the Commis- 
sioners’ Report) of the men having charge of the Engines and 
the Hose and Hook and Ladder Carriages, that there was no 
material delay in getting the apparatus to the fire on account 
of the lack of horses. In fact, the special measures taken by 
the Chief and Board of Engineers, in view of the prevalence 
of the horse disease, placed the department in a more eflicient 
condition to meet a great emergency than it would have been 
had the department relied upon such horse-power as was 

available at the time to draw the apparatus to the fire. There 
- were a large number of extra men in service ; and all the mem- 
bers arriving on the ground at the same time that the appara- 
tus arrived were enabled to respond for duty without delay. 

It should be stated that the frequent whistling of the 
engines, which was supposed by the spectators of the fire to 
be calls for fuel, was intended as much for signals to the hose- 
men in regard to the supply of water or the bursting of hose, 
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as for a notice that the supply of fuel was running short. 
The extraordinary demand for a particular kind of coal, of 
which only a comparatively small quantity can be obtained 
in this market, could not be met readily ; but there appears to 
have been no substantial loss of time or power in working 
the engines with the materials which were furnished. 

Upon the first of the foregoing recommendations, namely, 
that additional apparatus should be provided for the depart- 
meut, the Committee have already taken some action. It is 
proposed to purchase three additional engines at this time, 
one to be located in the burnt district, one in Ward 6, and 
one in Ward 11. The Committee have inquired particularly 
in regard to the expediency of procuring larger engines than 
those now in use, but from all the evidence which they have 
been able to obtain upon this point, it would not appear 
desirable to make any change. Some of the builders state 
that they can furnish larger engines, but they do not believe 
they would be as effective as those now used. The agent 
of the Amoskeag Manufacturing Company, Hon. E. A. Straw, 


says :— 


“The first-class engines built by the Amoskeag Manufac- 
turing Company, such as all the later engines furnished your 
city, I believe are the most powerful engines in use in any 
fire department within my knowledge. They have been placed 
in all the principal cities in this country, and put into suc- 
cessful’ competition with the engines of all other builders. 
They will, if well supplied with water, propela stream a hori- 
zontal distance of 312 to 320 feet; a vertical distance of 
from 210 to 220 feet — about as far as it is possible to throw 
a body of water through the air. With a single stream and 
an ample supply of water, through the ordinary amount of 
leading hose, they will maintain a working water pressure 
of about 260 pounds to the square inch, which is as much as 
any leading hose, light enough to be readily handled, can be 
made to sustain, and more than hosemen at the ‘ butt’ can 
handle. 

“For the last ten years in building steam fire-engines the 


oa 
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tendency has been to procure steamers of lighter weight ; and 
the effort of manufacturers has been to produce light engines, 
and still maintain their efficiency and capacity to throw 
water. Most departments prefer engines of the second size 
rather than of the first, considering that the thousand pounds 
saved in the weight of the engines is worth more than the lit- 
tle difference in their capacity. My own opinion is, that but 
little would be gained by the use of steam fire-engines of a 
larger size. No department should be without perhaps one 
or more very powerful engines, but the gain would be in the 
number of streams that could be thrown rather than in the dis- 
tance or size of the streams. A fire-engine like your fire-boat, 
which you have recently put into service, illustrates this idea.” 


The success which has attended the trials of the Babcock 
Chemical Engines, now in use, has been such as to justify the 
organization of a special corps to operate one or more of 
these machines. It is also proposed to organize a new Hook 
and Ladder Company, to be located in the vicinity of the 
burnt district, and a new Hose Company, to be located on 
Longwood avenue. When these additions are made, the 
apparatus of the department will consist of 29 engines, 13 
hose carriages, 8 hook and ladder carriages, 1 steam fire- 
boat, 3 fire extinguisher-wagons, and 1 insurance wagon. 
Other apparatus will be purchased from time to time as the 
wants of the city require. In this connection the Committee 
would call the attention of the Superintendents and Managers 
of the railroads which terminate in this city to the propriety | 
of furnishing better facilities for transporting heavy fire 
apparatus between the cities and towns in this vicinity. At 
present there is great delay in obtaining, or furnishing, assist- 
ance on account of the want of suitable means for loading and 
unloading engines. Some officer connected with the railroads 
should be authorized to make the needful arrangements upon 
the application of the Chief Engineer. 

Great improvements have been made during the past ten 


years in the means for the extinguishment of fires by portable 
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apparatus; and the recent heavy losses by fire in dll our large 


cities have stimulated invention in this direction to such an 


extent that undoubtedly still more important improvements 
will soon be made. In all large public buildings, manufac- 
tories, hotels and tenement houses, the owners should be 
required to furnish the most improved hand-pumps and extin- 
guishers, and see that some person connected with the premises 
is competent to use them properly when the occasion requires. 

The Board of Engineers are now making investigations in 

regard to the different kinds of fire-escapes in use, with a 
view to the introduction of those which are found to afford 

the greatest security. 

Measures have already been taken by the Committee on 
Legislative Matters to procure such additional legislation as 
may be needed to prevent loss of life from insufficient mean s 
of escape, or from improperly constructed walls in case of fire 


in buildings now erected. The laws of 1871 and 1872 werg 


sufficient as to buildings to be erected, but they did not apply 
to what had been done previous to their passage, except as 
regards certain matters relating to tenement houses. 

Several changes ‘are necessary in the organization of the 
Fire Department, in order to increase its efficiency. The 
most important, perhaps, is that which relates to the nomina- 
tion and appointment of foremen of engine, hose, and hook 
and ladder companies. Under the ordinances now in force it 
is provided that “every engine, hose, and hook and ladder 
company shall have a foreman and clerk, and every hook and 
ladder company an assistant foreman in addition ; the foreman 
and assistant foreman shall be nominated annually, or when- 
ever a vacancy occurs, by the members of the respective com- 
panies, from among their own number, and a return of the 
same made to the Board of Engineers; and in case of rejec- 
tion by them, the name of the person so rejected shall be re- 
turned to the company, and the members thereof shall select 
another person for approval; and whenever any person so 


Cea 
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nominated shall be approved by the Board of Engineers, his 
name shall be sent to the Board of Aldermen for approval or 
rejection, and in case of rejection another person shall be 
nominated, as aforesaid, before the next regular meeting of 
the Board of Aldermen, and the like proceedings had as 
before.” [Sect.30. Ordinance relating to the Fire Depart- 
ment. | 

This method of proceeding, subversive of all discipline in 
the companies, is a legacy from the volunteer system, and the 
Committee are unanimous in the opinion that it should be - 
changed. In the absence of an engineer, the foreman directs 
the placing of the engines, and has the charge and direction 
of the hose and hosemen. It is of the highest importance 
that he should be thoroughly conversant with the duties of the 
position, and should have the most complete control over his 
subordinates. Where the choice is left to the company, in- 
experienced men are sometimes selected; and whoever is 
selected has a feeling of dependence upon the members which 
prevents him from acting with the energy and decision which 
are necessary in an emergency. As the foremen and assist- 
ant foremen are subject to the orders of the engineers, they 
should be nominated by them and appointed by the Mayor 
and Aldermen. It has been suggested that the foremen of 
engine companies should be permanently employed, and that 
the city should be divided into as many fire districts as there 
are steam-engine companies, the foreman in each district to 
make an inspection from time to time of all the buildings 
located therein, and report weekly, or oftener if necessary, 
to the Chief Engineer. In this way the engineers would be 
furnished with accurate information as to the condition of 
every building in the city ; and such information is absolutely 
necessary in order to enable them to act intelligently in case 
of fire. The Committee are not prepared to recommend the 
adoption of this suggestion at present, as they have not had 
time to consider it fully. 

In order to give the Chief Engineer proper control at 
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fires over his subordinates, the assistant engineers should be 
nominated by him, and appointed by the Mayor and Alder- 
men. : 

The purchase of land for fire stations should be made by 
the Committee on the Fire Department instead of the Com- 
mittee on Public Buildings, and the plans for the erection of 
new buildings for the department, and for the repair of old 
ones, should be subject in all cases to the approval of that 
committee. 

Prompt and efficient measures are being taken by the 
Water Board to furnish an adequate supply of water here- 
after for the use of the department. Larger pipes are to be 
laid in the principal streets in the burnt district, and the 
Lowry hydrants are to be connected with them and also with 
the large mains in other portions of the city proper. 

To prevent danger in future from the escape of gas in 
buildings destroyed by fire, the Boston Gas Light Company 
are introducing valves in .their street mains so as to enable 
them to shut off the gas in small sections, or districts, of the. - 
city without delay; and in furtherance of this scheme, an 
agreement has been entered into between the Treasurer of 
the Company and the Chief Engineer, as follows : — 


“1. The fire-alarm telegraphic wires shall be connected 
with the office of the Boston Gas Light Company in West 
street, and a suitable gong placed therein and kept in working 
order by the City of Boston. 

“2. The employés of the Boston Gas Light Company, 
‘wearing the Company’s fire-caps, or such other badges as 
may be agreed on, shall be allowed to pass the lines of any, 
fire in the city proper, with such a numberrof workmen as 
may be required by the emergency. 

“3. One or-more of the employés of the Boston Gas 
Light Company shall report in person to the Chief Engineer 
of the Fire Department, on the occurrence of every consid- 
erable fire within the limits of the city proper.” 
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In regard to the expediency of using gunpowder, or other 
explosives, to prevent the spread of fire, there is such a variety 
of opinions that the Committee hesitate to recommend any 
special action at this time. ‘The use of powder in connec- 
tion with the late fire is condemned by nearly every officer 
in the department. In most instances in which it has been 
used in other cities it has failed to accomplish what was in- 
tended, and in some cases its use has been attended with the 
- most disastrous results. ~With the powerful explosives which 
have recently been discovered more satisfactory results may 
be obtained, and the Committee would commend the subject 
to the careful consideration of the Board of Engineers. 

In order to carry out the changes proposed in the organiza- 
tion of the department, the Committee would recommend the 
passage of the accompanying order. 


LEONARD R. CUTTER, 
JOHN T. CLARK, 
SOLOMON B. STEBBINS, 
GEORGE L. BURT, 
JAMES F. MARSTON, 
WILLIAM H. JONES, 
FREDERICK PEASE, 
ELIJAH B. HINE, 

Committee. 


Fire Department. tel. 


Ordered, That the Committee on Ordinances be requested 
to report amendments to the Ordinance relating to the Fire 
Department, providing that the Assistant Engineers shall be 
nominated by the Chief Engineer and appoitted by the 
Mayor and Aldermen ; that the Foremen and Assistant Fore- 
men of engine, hose, and hook and ladder companies shall 
be nominated by the Board of Engineers and appointed by 
the Mayor and Aldermen; and that the Committee on the 
Fire Department shall have jurisdiction of all violations of the 
ordinances or rules and regulations, committed by members of 
the department; also to report an amendment to the tenth 
-section of the ordinance concerning public buildings, by 
which the Committee on Public Buildings will be relieved 
from the purchase of land for engine, hose and hook and 
ladder houses. 
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OFFICE OF THE COMMITTEE ON ACCOUNTS 
OF THE ScHOOL CoMMITTEE, March 12, 1873. 


To the Honorable City Council : — 


The Committee on Accounts of the School Committee re- 
spectfully represent to the City Council, that, owing to the 
Board of School Committee having raised the salaries of the 
school instructors during the past year over $84,000.00, and 
also introduced two new music-books at a cost of some 
$4,000.00, a new text-book on Nature at a cost of about 
$2,000.00, together with the fact that the Council allowed the 
expenditure of $1,000.00 for the entertainment of the National 
Convention of Teachers, for which there was no appropriation, 
and that we are short some $4,500.00 for books for indigent 
children and advertising; the committee feel obliged to ask 
the City Council for an additional appropriation of $27,000.00 
for Salaries of Instructors and School Expenses, in order 
to meet the just requirements of the schools and to enable 
them to close their accounts for the ensuing month. 

The committee, since its organization, during the past seven 
years, have never before asked for an additional appropria- 
tion, and it is with regret that they feel the necessity of mak- 
ing this request. : 

For the Committee on Accounts, S. C., — 


WM. B. MERRILL, 


Chairman. 


’ 
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OF THE 


JOINT SPECIAL COMMITTEE OF THE CITY COUNCIL, 


ON THE 


Avpiror or Accounts’ Estimates 


Beem 187 3-7 4, 


CITY OF BOSTON. 


Marcu 20, 1873. 
To the City Council: — 

The Joint Special Committee of the City Council, to whom | 
were referred the Estimates of the Auditor of Accounts for 
the money requisite to defray the expenses of the City of 
Boston and County of Suffolk for the financial year com- 
-mencing May 1, 1873, and terminating April 30, 1874, and 
pay the State Tax for 1873, being City Document No. 34, 
would respectfully 

, REPORT 


that they have examined and considered the same, and are of 
the opinion that the Estimates, as submitted by the Auditor 
of Accounts, should stand as presented by him without 
change. 
They accordingly recommend the ‘passage of the accom- 
panying orders: one making the appropriations required for 
the financial year 1873-74, and the other levying a tax to 
meet said appropriations less the revenue to be received dur- 
ing the year, as set forth in the document of the Auditor above 
referred to. 
For the Committee, 
HENRY L. PIERCE, 
Chairman. 


CITY OF BOSTON. 


In Common Covuncit, Thursday, March 20, 1873. 


-AN ORDER 


fielating to the Specific Appropriations for the Financial Year 
. 1873-74. 


Té 1s hereby. ordered by the City Council, That, to defray the 
expenditures of the City of Boston and the County of Suffolk, 
for the financial year which will commence with the first day 
of May, 1873, and end with the last day of April, 1874, and 
pay the State Tax of 1873, the following sums of money be; 
and the same are, hereby respectively appropriated for the 
objects and purposes as explained in the Auditor of Accounts’ 
Estimates (City Document No. 34, 1873), and in the applica- 
tions of the various Committees and Boards contained and 
printed in said document. 

And it is further ordered, That no money shall be ex- 
pended, and no debts be incurred for any object or purpose, 
for which a specific appropriation is herein made, beyond the 
amount which is so specifically appropriated : provided, how- 
ever, that any sums of money which may be subscribed or 
contributed by individuals to promote the objects of any of 
the following appropriations, and which form no part of the 
estimated income of the city, shall be strictly applied, accord- 
ing to the intention of the contributors, and shall be credited 
to such appropriations accordingly ; that is to say: 
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ADVERTISING. — Six thousand dollars, 


ANNUITIES. — Five hundred and twelve ° 


dollars. 

ARMORIES. ape engetwo chorea abl 
lars, 

BOARD OF HEALTH. — Tigh tsi 
thousand two hundred and seventy-four 


dollars, 

BOSTON HARBOR. ern Seen But: 
lars, 

BRIDGES. erersniy: seht basal dol- 
lars, 


CEDAR GROVE CEMETERY. — aie 
thousand dollars, 

CEMETERIES. — Fifteen veh eere seven 
hundred dollars, ‘ 

CHARLES. RIVER AND “WARREN 
BRIDGES. — Seven thousand dollars, 

CHESTNUT HILL DRIVEWAY. — Five 
thousand dollars, 

CITY HOSPITAL, — One Nain) fie 
ten thousand dollars, 

COMMON, PUBLIC SQUARES, ETC, — 
Eighty thousand dollars, 

CONTINGENT FUNDS. — Ten hineand 


dollars, as follows :— 


For the expenses of the Joint Standing and 
Special Committees of the City Council, 
not having charge of any appropriations 
of money, incurred by said Committees 
while in the discharge of their official 
duties, the bills for the same to be audited 
and allowed for payment by the Auditor 
of Accounts, upon their first being ap- 


Amount carried forward, 


$6,000 00 


512 00 


22,000 00 


86,274 00 
10,000 00 
28,000 00 
3,000 00 
15,700 00 - 
7,000 00 
5,000 00 
110,000 00 


80,000 00 


$373,486 00 


AUDITOR OF ACCOUNTS’ 


Amount brought forward, 


proved by the Mayor, Chairman of the 
_ Board of Aldermen, and the President of 


the Common Council, 


For Contingent Expenses of the 


Mayor, the bills for which the 
Auditor of Accounts is author- 
ized to audit and allow for 
payment upon their being ap- 
proved by the Mayor, 


For Contingent Expenses of the 


Board of Aldermen, to be ex- 
pended in such manner as the 
Board of Aldermen shall order, 
and the Auditor of Accounts 
is authorized to audit and al- 
low for payment all bills so 
ordered upon their being ap- 
proved by the Mayor and the 
Chairman of the Board of 
Aldermen, 


_ For Contingent Expenses of the 


Common Council, to be ex- 
pended in such manner as the 
Common Council shall order, 
and the Auditor of Accounts 
is authorized to audit and 
allow for payment all bills so 
ordered upon their being ap- 
proved by the Mayor and the 
President of the Common 
Council, 


Amount carried forward, 


$4,000 00 


1,500 00 


1,500 00 


3,000 00 


ESTIMATES. 7 


$373,486 00 


10,000 00 


$383,486 00 
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Amount brought forward, 
COUNTY OF SUFFOLK. —Three hun- 
dred and twenty-five thousand dollars, 
EAST BOSTON FERRIES. — Two hun- 


dred and ninety thousand dollars, viz : — 


Ordinary Expenses, . - $220,000 00. 


New Ferry Boat, ; : 60,000 00 

New wings to Ferry Houses, 

North Ferry, . : : 10,000 00 

ENGINEER’S DEPARTMENT. — Twen- 
ty-four thousand dollars, 

FIRE ALARMS AND BELLS “AND 
CLOCKS. — Fifty thousand nine hundred 
and forty dollars, viz. : — 

Fire Alarm Department, . $46,890 00 

Bells and Clocks, ~© « > «)5050°08 


FIRE DEPARTMENT. — Five hundred 
and fifty-one thousand three hundred and 
sixteen dollars, : 

GRAMMAR SCHOOL HOUSE, L 
STREET. — Fifteen thousand dollars, 

HEALTH DEPARTMENT. — Three hun- 
dred eighty-three thousand five hundred 
and fifty dollars, . 

INSPECTION OF BUILDIN GS. — Six. 
teen thousand and eight hundred dollars, 

INTEREST AND PREMIUM. — One mil- 
lion six hundred and ninety-five thousand 
dollars, 

INCIDENTAL EXPEN SES. — ‘Eighty sev- 
en thousand dollars, : y : 


i 


Amount carried forward, 


$383,486 00 


325,000 00 


290,000 00 


24,000 00 . 


50,940 00 


551,316 00 


15,000 00. 


383,550 00 


16,800 00 


1,695,000 00 


87,000 00 


$3,822,092 00 


Avupiror oF Accounts’ ESsTIMATEs. 9 


Amount brought forward, — 

LAMPS. — Three hundred and ninety thou- 
sand dollars, : 

MARKETS. — Ten aonesnd aoe 

MILITIA BOUNTY. — Forty-five thou- 
sand dollars, 

MOUNT HOPE CEMETERY. _- Fifteen 
thousand dollars, - 

~OVERSEERS OF THE POOR. BEAU 
three thousand four hundred dollars, 

OLD CLAIMS. — Fifteen hundred dollars, 

PAVING, GRADING AND REPAIRS OF 
STREETS. — One million dollars, 

POLICE. — Seven hundred thousand dol- 
lars, 

PRINTING AND STATIONERY. — Thir- 
ty-five thousand dollars, 

PUBLIC BATHS. — Forty Pranantsl dol- 
lars, 

PUBLIC BUILDINGS. _Ni mee tnb thou- 
sand dollars, 

PUBLIC INSTITUTION g, — Three hun- 
dred and eighty-six thousand dollars, 
viz. -— 


House of Industry, F $180,000 00 
House of Correction, : 90,500 00 
Lunatic Hospital, . ; 60,000 00 
Pauper Expenses, . , 31,500 00 
‘Steamboat “ H. Morrison,” 16,000 00 
Office Expenses, . : 8,000 00 


PUBLIC LANDS. — Six thousand dollars, 
PUBLIC LIBRARY. age thousand 
dollars, : . : 


Amount carried forward, 


$3,822,092 00 


390,000 00 
10,000 00 


45,000 00 
15,000 00 


73,400 00 
1,500 00° 


1,000,000 00 
700,000 00 
35,000 00 
40,000 00 


92,000 00 


386,000 00 
6,000 00 


90,000 00 


$6,705,992 00 
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Amount brought forward, 


QUARANTINE DEPARTMENT. — Nine- | 


teen thousand two hundred and a dol- 
lars, 

REGISTRATION OF VOTERS “AND 
ELECTION EXPENSES. — Twenty 
thousand dollars, 

RESERVED FUND. — Three Randi 
thousand dollars, | 

SALARIES. — One hundred pat Gatier 
thousand dollars, . : 

SCHOOLS AND SCHOOL HOUSES. — 
One million three hundred and ninety-one 
thousand one hundred and twenty-five 
dollars, viz. : — 


School Instructors, . +« $1,024,875 00 
School Expenses, , 86,750 00 
Salaries Officers, School 

Committee : , 24,500 00 
School Houses, Public 

Buildings, | . : 255,000 00 


SEALERS OF WEIGHTS AND MEAS- 
URES. — Seven thousand dollars, 

SEWERS. — Two hundred thousand dol- 
lars, 

SINKING F UND COMMISSIONERS. a 
Two thousand eight hundred dollars, 

STATE TAX.— Seven hundred thirty-six 
thousand four hundred and eighty dollars, 

SURVEYOR’S DEPARTMENT. — Forty 
thousand dollars, viz. :— 

City Office, . : : $29,000 00 


$6,705,992 00 
19,250 00 


20,000 00 
300,000 00 - 


166,000 00 


1,391,125 00 
7,000 00 
200,000 00° 
2,800 00 


736,480 00 


Amounts carried forward, $29,000 00 $9,548,647 00 


Avupiror oF Accounts’ ESTIMATEs. 11 


Amounts brought forward, $29,000 00 $9,548,647 00 
Roxbury and Dorchester : 


Branch Offices, . ; 11,000 00 
40,000 00 


WATER WORKS. — Three hundred and 
thirty-six thousand five hundred dollars, 336,500 00 
WATER WORKS INTEREST AND PRE- 
MIUM. —Six hundred and _ fifty-three 


thousand dollars, : 653,000 00 
WEST BOSTON AND - ORAGIE S 

BRIDGES. — Fifty-four thousand dollars, 54,000 00 
WIDENING STREETS. — Three hundred 


ee 


thousand dollars, , : : : 300,060 00 


$10,932,147 00 


Say ten million nine hundred and thirty-two thousand one hun-. 
dred and forty-seven dollars. 


STATEMENT BY THE AUDITOR OF ACCOUNTS. 
From the amount appropriated by the pre- 
ceding order, viz. : — Hy : - $10,932,147 00 
Deduct amount of estimated income, as sta- - 
ted on page 28, City Document No. 34, 
1873, ‘ : : d : . 2,545,650 00 


We have the amount to be raised by taxa- 
Son. viz.:— . : . ; . $8,386,497 00 


To raise this amount of $8,386 497 will, in - 

the opinion of the Auditor of Accounts, 

require a gross tax of . 7 8,638,092 00 
From which, deducting. the amount nich 

will not be paid into the Treasury within 

the financial year, say, ; ; : 251,595 00 


We have the balance required, as above, $8,386,497 00 


ary hy eee ey LEAS! 
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CITY OF BOSTON. 


In Common Counciu, Thursday, March 20, 1873. 


AN ORDER 


Laying a specific Tax to defray the Expenses of the City of 
Boston and the County of Suffolk for the financial year 
1873-74; also to pay the State Tax. | 
Ordered, That the sum of eight million six hundred and 

thirty-eight thousand and ninety-two dollars be raised on the 

polls and estates taxable in this city, according to law, to pay 
the current expenses of the City of Boston and the County of 

Suffolk during the financial year, which will commence with 

the first day of May, 1873, and end with the last day of April, 

1874; also the Tax assessed by the General Court of Massa- 

chusetts for the year 1873. 


sy 
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PITY OF BOSTON. 


oS CONDITA AD... 


Seutt 30857 


MAJORITY AND MINORITY REPORTS - 


ON THE 


BURRILL CLAIM. 


ed 245. « 


In Common Councit, March 13, 1873. 
‘Laid on the table and ordered to be printed. 
Attest : W. P. GREGG, 
. Clerk of the Common Council. 


fee BOS ON. 


In Common Counciz, March 13, 1873. 


The Committee on Claims, to whom was referred the peti- 
tion of Charles Burrill, that his claim for services in procur- | 
ing credits upon the quota of the City of Boston in 1864, 
may be left to three disinterested persons, to determine what 
compensation is due to him, having considered the subject, 
beg leave to submit the following 


REPORT. 


The character of this claim is so well known that it would 
be superfluous for the committee to do more than state, as 
briefly as possible, the circumstances under which it is pre- 
sented at this time. All the details of the case may be 
obtained by reference to City Documents 98 of the year 
1869, and 53 of 1872. The city authorities having refused 
to pay the full amount claimed under the contract, on the 
ground of non-fulfilment, Mr. Burrill entered a suit, in the 
latter part of 1864, in the Supreme Court of this State. 
_ When the trial took place at Dedham the evidence for the 
plaintiff was put in, and the Court (Gray, J.), on motion of 
counsel for the city, took the case from the jury on questions 
of law. Before these questions could be passed upon by the 
full bench the plaintiff removed to another State, and 
brought his case before thé Circuit Court of the United 
States. The claim was presented there, both on the contract, 
and for services rendered to the city. Judge Clifford, who 
presided at this trial, ruled that he was “not entitled to 
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recover in any view of the case.” Exceptions were taken to 
this ruling, but, previous to the time for a hearing before the 
Supreme Court, at Washington, the plaintiff withdrew his 
suit and petitioned the City Council for compensation. This 
was in 1869. In 1870 an order was passed by the City 
Council, and approved by the Mayor, for the payment of 
$40,000 in full settlement of the claim. Upon this an in- 
junction was applied for by the requisite number of tax- 
payers and obtained. In 1871 an act was passed by the 
Legislature, of which the following is a copy :— 

“The City of Boston is hereby authorized to pay to Charles 
Burrill, of Brookline, the sum of forty thousand dollars, in 
satisfaction for all services rendered and money expended by 
him, in procuring credits upon the quota of volunteers of said 
city, during the war of the rebellion, in conformity to the 
‘order passed by the City Council of said city, and approved 
September 12, 1870, and may raise said sum by taxation or 
otherwise.” 

Following the passage of this act, an order was presented 
to the City Council for an appropriation of the sum named, 
but it failed to pass by the requisite two-thirds vote. It was 
presented again last year and again failed to pass. 

The petitioner now asks to have his claim referred, with- 
out limitations or restrictions, to outside parties. In the 
opinion of a majority of the committee it would not be 
expedient to grant this request. The total amount of the 
claim, with interest up to the present date, is about a million — 
dollars. It is not necessary to inquire how the sum of 
$40,000 was arrived at as proper compensation for the ser- 
vices of Mr. Burrill. That sum was fixed upon; Mr. Burrill 
signified his willingness to accept it in full satisfaction for all 
services rendered and money expended by him; and the 
-action of the Legislature prevents the City Council from 
authorizing the payment of a larger amount. There is, 


ee: 
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therefore, nothing in this case which can properly be referred 


_ to arbitration; and the majority would respectfully recom- 


mend that the petitioner have leave to withdraw. 
For a majority of the Committee, 
L. Rk. CUTTER. 


MINORITY REPORT. 


In Common Councrz, March 18, 1873. 


The undersigned, members of the Committee on Claims, 
respectfully dissent from the recommendation of the majori- 
ty of the committee in the matter of the petition of Charles 
Burrill, and beg leave to state briefly their reasons there- 
for. 
Although the subject of Mr. Burrill’s claim has become — 
somewhat familiar, we believe there are some points con- 
cerning it which have not been fully understood and that this 
misunderstanding has tended to prejudice the claim. It is 
a general impression that the case has been “thrown out of 
Court” both in the State and United States Courts, and that 
having pursued his legal remedy to the farthest possible ex- 
tent and failed, ;the petitioner now asks the city to pay what 
both the State and the United States Courts have decided 
that he cannot recover by law; and from this it is argued that 
the city should pay him nothing, because his claim is illegal. 
Accordingly it is important to state the position of the case 
when Mr. Burrill first presented his petition to the City Gov- 
ernment. 

The first trial of the case was before Judge Gray, of the 
Supreme Court, in April, 1865. Before the conclusion of 
the trial, questions of law as to the legality of the alleged 
contract were raised and reserved for consideration by the 
full bench. The counsel for Mr. Burrill, however, preferred 
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to become nonsuit for the purpose of transferring the case to 
the United States Circuit Court. The questions were not, 
therefore, submitted to the full bench of the Supreme Court, 
and no judgment was rendered by it upon the legality of the 
claim. 

At the trial before the Circuit Court, in September, 1866, 
after the plaintiff’s case had been put in, the City Solicitor 
asked the court to instruct the jury that the evidence was 
not sufficient in law to warrant a verdict for the plaintiff on 
either of the counts of his declaration, and the court accord- 
ingly instructed them to render the following verdict : — 

“The jury find that the defendant did not promise in man- 
ner and form as the plaintiff hath alleged against it in either 
count in the said declaration.” 

To this ruling of the Circuit Court exceptions were taken 
and the case carried to the Supreme Court of the United 
States. In 1869, before any hearing was had before the last- 
named court, the suit was withdrawn by Mr. Burrill, and 
consequently the legality of the claim has never been decided 
by the Supreme Court of the United States, the tribunal to 
which the plaintiff had a right to take the case and the de- 
cision of which would have been final. It seems to us, there- 
fore, that it cannot fairly be said that the case has been’ 
thrown out of court. The question as to the legality of the 
claim was still pending in court. The decision of the Cir- 
cuit Court was not final. The plaintiff had a right to have 
the question decided by the Supreme Court. He had taken 
steps to avail himself of that right by removing the question 
to that court. At the time, therefore, when he voluntarily 
withdrew the suit, the question was still an open one, and his 
act in withdrawing it could not make the claim illegal when 
the question of its legality at the time of such withdrawal 
was still before the court. These reasons appear to us to 
justify the statement that the right of Mr. Burrill to recover 
by legal means for his services to the city has never been 
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finally determined by the courts, but was abandoned by his 
own act, and, therefore, that the argument against paying him 
anything, because his claim is illegal, is not a valid one. 

Why did he withdraw the suit? Was it because he had 
any encouragement or reason to believe that if he abandoned 
all efforts at law to maintain his claim on the contract, his 
claim for compensation for services would be favorably con- 
sidered by the city government? Upon this question the 
following facts are instructive. It appears from the records 
that on the 23d of February, 1869, Mr. Burrill presented a 
petition to the City Council for the adjustment of his claim, 
but the Board of Aldermen refused to entertain the petition 
while his suit was pending in the courts, as this would give 
him an undue advantage when his case came to be heard. 
Accordingly it was not until May 17th, when the following 
paper was received from the City Solicitor, that the Board took 
any action upon the petition. 

“In the matter of Charles Burrill vs. the City of map He 
now pending in the Supreme Court of the United States. 
The plaintiff in said case hereby withdraws said suit, and all 
prosecution of the same. And he hereby personally and by 
his counsel pledges himself and agrees that such entry may 
be made in said suit upon the docket as the City Solicitor or 
counsel for the city shall hereafter deem necessary or advisable. 


“ (Signed), CHARLES BURRILL. 


“ As counsel for Mr. Burrill, I agree to the above. 
“ (Signed), H. W. PAINE. 
* May 11, 1869. 
* And I also. 
“ (Signed), G. W. TUXBURY.” 


By the voluntary execution of this extraordinary paper by 
Mr. Burrill and his counsel, he abandoned all power to ob- 
_ tain by legal means the fulfilment of his contract. The Su- 
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preme Court of the United States had rendered no decision 
as to the validity of his claim for the full amount agreed upon 
in the contract, and there were reasons for believing that it 
would overrule the decision of the Circuit Court, when Mr. 
Burrill, by his own voluntary act, withdraws his suit. We 
are, therefore, led to inquire whether this act of Mr. Bur- 
rill’s was in the nature of a compromise between him and the 
city? Did he have reason to believe that by such a course 
he might rely with confidence upon an appeal to the City 
Council for justice? It is plain that he must have been act- 
uated by some strong reason for this voluntary withdrawal 
of his suit. He “agrees” that such entry may be made as 
the City Solicitor shall deem necessary. Why should he 
agree to anything of the kind, unless there was some consid- 
eratvon for the agreement? Whether he had any real or im- 
plied understanding, that by this course he could more advan- 
tageously bring his claim before the City Council, we do not 
know; but the attendant circumstances strongly favor the 
inference that such was the case; for immediately after the 
reading of the paper withdrawing the suit, his petition was 
taken from the table and referred to the Committee on 
Claims. (See Appendix, marked “ A.”) 

This prompt action by the Board of Aldermen and the con- 
currence of the Common Council is significant, and, as the 
whole proceedings were with the cognizance of the City Solici- 
tor, who also acted for the city in the subsequent and long-con- 
‘tinued hearings before the Committee on Claims, renders it 
clear and conclusive that the claim for compensation was and 
is legally and properly before the City Council. Otherwise, — 
why did the city go to the trouble and expense of making 
this long investigation? If his withdrawing his suit was the 
end of the claim, if the city authorities at that time con- 
sidéred that the city was no longer bound, legally or in 
honor, to pay him anything, they were certainly not justified 
in entertaining his petition and going to the expense of deter- 
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mining by an investigation’ the amount which should .be 
paid. 

For these reasons, and from the fact that every committee 
which has investigated the claim has reported in favor of paying 
the petitioner something, we believe that he has a claim for a 
greater or less amount, and that this amount should be 
promptly determined. We think it is clear that he has ren- 
dered the city some service, and that for this service he should 
be paid, whether he has voluntarily abandoned his right to 
compel the city to pay him by legal means or not. In the 
language of the majority report of last year, ‘“‘ The force of 
Mr. Burrill’s appeal lies in the fact that he performed valua- 
ble services as agent for the city at a critical period, and at 
large expense to himself, and no one could have supposed 
that he was working gratuitously. He is entitled to a reason- 
able compensation for those services.” 

With this view of the case, and with the conviction that 
Mr. Burrill is entitled to an unprejudiced and impartial ad- 
judication of his claim, we now come to the question whether 
it is expedient to refer it to arbitration, according to the pe- 
tition. We are aware that it may be argued that claims 
against the city should be heard and decided by the City 
Council itself, or by some appropriate committee thereof ; 
that the members ought not to shrink from the labors and 
responsibilities of their official position, and consequently 
should not delegate their duties to others. Admitting this 
as a general proposition, we claim that there are exceptional 
cases, to which it does not apply. The city government not 
unfrequently have deemed it expedient to refer to arbitration 
claims for damages, upon which committees and claimants 
could not agree. During the present year an order has been 
passed by the Board of Aldermen, authorizing the Commit- 
tee on Streets to refer to arbitration any claims they may 
deem expedient. (See records of the Board of Aldermen 
for January 20th last. ) 


* 
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In whatever light the claim of Mr. Burrill may be re- 
garded, whether as just and equitable, or the reverse, it is 
equally important that it should be definitely and finally dis- 
posed of, and not suffered to be brought before the Council 
year after year, occupying its time and producing no result 
but delay and detriment to the public business. 

If the City Council, or the Committee on Claims, should 
attempt to fix upon the amount due the petitioner, the time 
required for anything like a fair and thorough investigation 
of a question so peculiar in its elements would be longer 
than can well be given to any one question, and it is not 
probable that any decisive result would be reached. 

The evidence of this is found in the long continued inves- 
tigation and elaborate report of the Committee on Claims, to 
whom the subject was referred in 1869. Their report com- 
prises more than three hundred printed pages of testimony, 
taken during ten separate hearings between the 9th of July 
and the 20th of December, and concludes as follows : — 

“The committee have been unable to agree, except in the 
opinion that Mr. Burrill has rendered somé service, for which 
he should receive compensation. In regard to the amount of 
that compensation, there is a wide difference of opinion, the 
highest being $125,000. Under the circumstances, the com- 
mittee have thought best to present all the facts in. the case 
to the City Gouncil for such action as they should deem 
expedient.” 

(Signed) Newton Talbot, Edward A. White, George P. 
Baldwin, Alexander Wadsworth, Francis W. Jacobs, Charles 
S. Butler, Samuel Talbot, jr., George C. Pearson, Com- 
mittee. 


If a committee, after hearing all the testimony and the 
arguments of the City Solicitor and other counsel, and having 
their minds impressed with the case during more than half 
of the municipal year, could not come to any decision as to 
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the amount of the compensation he ought to receive, is it to 
be expected that another committee would meet with any 
better success, or that the members of the City Council not 
on the committee could act understandingly upon the subject 
when it came before them, from a few hours’ discussion, amid 
the pressure of other matters requiring their attention ? 3 
_ A large majority of the committee to whom the subject 
was again referred in 1870, were in favor of a reference, 
and so reported; but the discussions which ensued in both 
branches of the City Council upon the adoption of the re- 
port, and upon various orders to pay a certain amount in 
liquidation of the claim, showed such a diversity of opinion 
as to the whole matter that no definite result was at- 
tained; and judging from the reports of the committees to 
whom the petitions were referred in 1871 und 1872, and the 
subsequent action thereon, we are led to the conclusion that 
the same difficulty will continue in the future as in the past, - 
to prevent any satisfactory adjustment of this claim by the 
City Council. 

Another strong reason why the petition for a reference 
should be granted is, that this appears to be the only 
means by which a final settlement can be effected. No 
action by the city government, except a settlement satis- 
factory to Mr. Burrill, can prevent his appealing to our suc- 
cessors, and if we refuse his present proposition, or he is 
offered any sum as compensation for his services, unless he 
is satisfied, he can again and again present his petition to 
future City Councils, and they will he called upon to repeat 
our experience as we have that of our predecessors. In the 
present instance, we do not consider it necessary or expedi- 
ent that we should.assume, or impose upon our successors 
the burden of attempting to decide upon the amount of com- 
pensation due, when past experience shows that the chances 
are that such an attempt will not bring a final settlement of 
the matter, and when it is in our power, by the method pro- 
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posed, to relieve the city government of all further trouble 
in relation to it. 

' In granting the petition of Mr. Burrill and referring his 
claim to the arbitration of three disinterested persons, we 
believe that the action of the City Council will be approved 
by our citizens generally. In the appendix, marked “ B,” 
is given Mr. Burrili’s petition, and the endorsement of the 
same by a large number of prominent citizens whose opinions 
are always respected in matters affecting the welfare and 
honor of the city, and who represent millions of its taxable 
property. They may safely be taken as a good representa- 
tion of the desires of the tax-payers, of whose interests we 
are so often reminded that we are the trustees, as to the dis- 
position of this long-pending claim. Strengthened by this 
consideration in their belief that arbitration is the most 
judicious method of settling once and for all this long-vexed 
question, —as from this tribunal Mr. Burrill can have no 
appeal, it being his own proposed mode of settlement, and 
he being bound by the result, — the undersigned respectfully 
recommend the granting of his petition, and the passage of 
the accompanying order. 

J. Q. A. BRACKETT, 
W.-G. TRAIN. 


Ordered, That the Joint Standing Committee on Claims 
of the present City Council be and they are hereby instructed 
to select three disinterested and impartial persons, subject to 
the approval of His Honor the Mayor, to whom shall be 
referred the claim of Charles Burrill against the City of 
Boston. The!said arbitrators shall have power to decide 
whether anything, and if anything, what, is justly and equita- 
bly due from the City of Boston to said Burrill upon his 
claim for services rendered and money expended in filling 
the quota of the city in 1864. The decision of a majority of 
the arbitrators shall be binding and final upon the parties. 
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The printed testimony in City Document No. 98 of 1869 
shall be laid before said arbitrators, and such other evidence 
in the case as either party may introduce. And His Honor 
the Mayor is hereby authorized to execute in behalf of the 
city, jointly with said Burrill, all the proper and necessary 
instruments to render the award of the said arbitrators con- 
clusive and final. 


APPENDIX A. 


EXTRACTS FROM THE CITY COUNCIL MINUTES OF 1869, IN 
RELATION TO THE CLAIM OF CHARLES BURRILL. 


Boarp oF ALDERMEN, February 23. . 


A memorial was received from Charles Burrill in rela- 
tion to his claim against the city for obtaining 6,529 names 
of men, allowed on the quota of this city in 1864, in which 
he says, after stating the various circumstances relating to it — 


[Here follows an extract from the memorial. ] 


Alderman Bradlee hoped no action «vould be taken on this 
memorial at the present time. The subject involved in it 
was so important, that no step should be taken, nor should 
there be action which might commit the city to any course, 
_ until it was ascertained whether the suits which Mr. Burrill 
brought against the city, and were still pending, had been 
withdrawn. It is not stated in the petition that the suits 
had been withdrawn, but only that it is proposed to with- 
draw them. The views of the Crty Solicitor should be 
obtained, and he moved that the memorial be laid on the 
table. Carried. | 

On motion of Alderman Bradlee it was Ordered, That the 
City Solicitor be requested to inform this Board in regard to 
the present condition of the suit brought by Charles Burrill 
against the City of Boston. | 


May 17. 


‘On motion of Alderman Bradlee, the petition of Charles 
Burrill for adjustment of his claims against the city, and 
petition of George B. Upton and others, in aid thereof, were 
taken from the table. 
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Alderman Bradlee stated, that at the time the petition 
was presented, the suit of Mr. Burrill was still pending 
against the city. Under the circumstances, the city could 
not act, without giving the claimant a great advantage in the 
courts, should he choose to avail himself of it; and on his 
motion, the petition was laid on the table. The subject has 
remained in the same condition until within a few days, 
when a copy of a paper, as follows, was left with the City 
Solicitor. 


[Here is given the paper quoted in the report page, 8. ] 
Alderman Bradlee moved that the papers be referred to 
the Committee on Claims. Carried. 
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APPENDIX B. 


To THE Mayor anv City Councit or Boston : — 


The undersigned respectfully renews his petition to the 
City Government that he may be compensated for his services 
and expenses in filling the quota of the City of Boston in 
1864; and that the subject may be referred to three disin- 
terested and responsible citizens to determine what compen- 
sation is due to him. 

For four years the claim of the undersigned has been be- 
fore the City Government for adjustment, but although every 
committee to whom it has been referred has reported in favor, 
the required vote of two-thirds has not been obtained. In 
view of this fact, he respectfully asks that the subject may be 
referred to arbitration as the proper mode of bringing the 


claim to a final settlement. 
~ CHARLES BURRILL. 


To THE Mayor anp Criry Councit oF Boston : — 


The undersigned citizens and tax-payers respectfully en- 
dorse the foregoing petition, as in their judgment the best 
and most satisfactory means of settling this claim, and be- 
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cause they believe that if the claim of Mr. Burrill is just and 


, equitable, it is discreditable to the ys to suffer any further 


delay in adjusting it. 


Boston, January, 1873. 


THOMAS: RussELuL, 
GrorGE B. Uprox, 
E. 8S. Topey, 

A. H. Rice, 


-Amos A. LAWRENCE, 
. Wn. B. Spooner, 


GrorGeE B. BLAKE, 
F. Haven, 

JorpDAN, Marsu & Co., 
A. W. Brarp, 
JAMES L. LITTLE, 
CHANDLER & Co., 
Grorce W. W ARREN, 
H. D. Parker, . 
Epwin H. Sampson, 
F. M. WELD, 

Isaac Ricu & Co., 

D. Goopnrow & Co., 


D. L. WEBSTER. 


Gerorcre W. Srumons & Son, 
kh. A. Ricwarps, 

Francis DANE, 

Isaac TAYLOR, 

CHARLES W. SLACK, 

GrOoRGE W. CHIPMAN, 
Patrick DONAHUE, 

GEORGE P. BaLpwin, 
SPRAGUE, SOULE & Co., 
DANFORTH, SCUDDER & Co., 
CHENERY & Co., 

Epwarp D. Pererers & Co., 
ALVIN ADAMS, 

LitrLre, Brown & Co., 
Epwarp A. WHITE, 
Tuomas B. WALES, 

Pacer, Rricuarpson & Co., 
NATHANIEL CURTIS. 
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me cCrty OF BOSTON. 


WIDEHNING 


OF 


PEARL; CONGRESS AND MILK STREETS. 


ee 


Cily OF BOSTON. 


In Boarp OF STREET COMMISSIONERS, 
) April 14, 1873. 


RESOLVED, That the safety and convenience of the inhab- 
itants of the city require that that parcel of land situated 
between the proposed extension of PEARL STREET, CONGRESS 
STREET and Mixx street should be laid out as a public 
street ; and for that purpose it is necessary to take and lay 
_ out as a public street or way of the said city a parcel of land 
belonging to James Lexps, bounded as follows, viz. : east- 
wardly by land hereinafter described as taken from James 
Lawrence, there measuring seventy-eight and j%, feet; 
northwardly by the proposed extension of Pearl street, and 
the proposed widening of Congress street on the easterly 
side, nine and ~° feet; westwardly by said he ae 
widening of Congress street, alae ts and 68, feet; 
and southwardly by Milk street, nine and ;%, feet; contain- 
ing seven hundred and thirty-four square feet, more or less. 

A parcel of land belonging to James LAWRENCE, bounded 
as follows, viz.: eastwardly by land hereinafter described as 
taken from Ellen Stearns, there measuring twenty-two and 
7s feet; northeastwardly BY the proposed extension of 
Pearl street, sixty-four and 74, feet; northwardly by the 
same, twenty-six and 8%, feet; westwardly by land before 
described as taken from James Leeds, seventy-eight and 106 
feet; and southwardly by Milk street, sixty-two and 8% 
feet; containing thirty-nine hundred and one square feet, 
more or less. 
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A parcel of land belonging to ELLEN Srrarns, bounded as 
follows, viz.: northeastwardly by the proposed extension 
of Pearl street, there measuring twenty-six and ,% feet; 

westwardly by land before described as taken from James 
Lawrence, twenty-two and °° feet; and southwardly by 
Milk street, thirteen and 42, feet; containing one hundred 
and fifty-four square feet, more or less. 

Anp Wnuereas due notice has been given of the intention 
of this Board to take the said parcels of land for the purpose 
aforesaid, as appears by the return: hereunto annexed, Ir 1s — 
THEREFORE ORDERED, that the parcels of land before de- 
scribed be, and the same hereby are, taken and laid out as a 
public street or way of the said city, according to a plan of 
the said laying-out made by Thomas W. Davis, City Sur- 
veyor, dated January 24, 1873, and deposited in his office. 
And this Board doth adjudge that the expense of the’ said 
laying-out will amount to one hundred twelve thousand and 
ten dollars; and that the damages to the estates taken as_ 
above are the sums set against them respectively on the 
schedule hereto annexed. 


WIDENING OF PEARL AND OTHER STREETS. 
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ery OF BOSTON 


SECOND REPORT 


ON 


SALARIES OF CITY OFFICERS, 


FOR THE 


Year Beginning April 1, 1873. 


7] 


Seb YO Ws BOSE ON. 


In Boarp oF ALDERMEN, March 24, 1873. 


The Joint Standing Committee on Salaries, to whom were 
recommitted the orders establishing the salaries of the several 
City Officers for the year beginning on the first day of April 
next, having carefully considered the subject, would respect- 
fully recommend the passage of the orders ina new draft. 
The changes proposed in the salaries as first reported are as 
follows : — 

A reduction of two hundred dollars in the salary of the - 
City Surveyor, so as to make the increase on the present 
salary three hundred dollars instead of five hundred. 

An increase of three hundred dollars each per annum in the 
salaries of the Superintendent of Sewers, the Superintendent 
of Printing, the Superintendent of the Public Library, the 
Clerk of the Board of Street Commissioners and the Clerk 
of Committees. 

An increase of thirteen hundred dollars per annum in the 
allowance for the care and superintendence of Federal-street 
bridge, on account of the additional draw in the new bridge. 

An increase in the pay of the Dorchester firemen to an 
amount equal to that paid in other sections of the city. It 
appears from the records of the Fire Department that the 
members of Companies in Ward 16 are called upon for duty 
more frequently than those in Roxbury or East Boston. 

The total increase over the amounts at present paid for 
salaries and Clerk hire is $15,560, namely: For heads of 
departments and assistants $6,050; Clerk hire $4,860; 
Dorchester firemen $4,650. 
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The committee believe that the proposed increase is fully | 
justified by the additional duties which the several depart- 
ments will be called upon to perform during the ensuing year 
on account of the great fire, and also on account of the 
natural growth of the city. e 


Respectfully submitted. 


SOLOMON B. STEBBINS, 

* THOMAS GAFFIELD, 
EDWARD P. WILBUR, 
HARRISON LORING, 
FREDERICK S. RISTEEN, 

Committee. 


Pie OF BOSTON. 
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In Boarp or ALDERMEN, March 24, 1873. 


OrperED: That the salaries of the following officers, for ’ 
the year beginning on the first day of April, one thousand 
eight hundred and seventy-three (with the exception of His 
Honor the Mayor), shall be as herein mentioned, to be paid 
monthly, subject to the deduction of any and all sums due 
from such officers to the city. 

Section 1.- The salary of the Mayor shall be fixed by 
the Convention of the City Council, on the twenty-first day 
of November, 1864, viz.: at the rate of /ive Thousand ,Dol- 
lars per annum, beginning with the first Monday of January ; 
and he shall be allowed the use of a horse and vehicle at the 
expense of the city. 

Sect. 2. The salary of the Mayor’s Clerk shall be at the 
rate of One Thousand Hight. Hundred Dollars per annum. 

Secor. 3. The salary of the City Treasurer shall be at the 
rate of Five Thousand Dollars per annum, for performing the 
duties of City and County Treasurer and Collector; and 
there shall be allowed a sum not exceeding WVineteen Thou- 
sand Eight Hundred Dollars, to be paid to his clerks during 
the salary year, in monthly instalments, through the office of 
the Auditor of Accounts, on a pay-roll certified to by said 
Treasurer. And he shall account for all fees, moneys and 
commissions which he may receive in his official capacity. 

Snot. 4. The salary of the Auditor of Accounts shall be 
at the rate of Five Thousand Dollars per annum; and there 
shall be allowed a sum not exceeding Hight Thousand Two 
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Hundred Dollars, to be paid to his clerks during the salary 
year, in monthly instalments, on.a pay-roll ,certified to by 
said Auditor. He shall account for all sums of money re- 
ceived in his official capacity. 

Sect. 5. The salary of the City Clerk shall be at the rate 
of Five Thousand Dollars per annum; and there shall be al- 
lowed a sum not exceeding Mine Thousand Hight Hundred 
Dollars, to be paid to his assistant clerks during the salary 
year, in monthly instalments, through the office of the Auditor 
of Accounts, on a pay-roll certified to by the’ City Clerk. 
He shall account for all fees for recording mortgages of per- 
sonal property, and for all other sums of money received in 
his official capacity. 
| Secor. 6. The salary of Clerk of the Common Council 

_ shall be at the rate of One-Thousand Eight Hundred Dollars 

per annum; and there shall be allowed for clerk-hire One 
Thousand Dollars, to be paid during the salary year in 
monthly instalments, through the office of the Auditor of 
Accounts, on a pay-roll certified to by said clerk. 

Secr. 7. The salary of the Clerk to the Committees of 
the City Council shall be at the rate of Three Thousand six - 
flundred Dollars. per annum. The salary of the Assistant 
Clerk of Committees shall be at the rate of One Thousand 
Two Hundred and Fifty Dollars per annum. 

Secor. 8. The salary of the Messenger of the City Council - 
shall be at the rate of Zwo Thousand dollars per annum, 
The salary of the Assistant Messenger shall be at the rats of 
Hight Hundred Dollars per annum. 


- SALARIES. OF City OFFICERS. 7 


OrpErRED: That the salaries of the following officers, for 
the year beginning on the first day of April, one thousand 
eight hundred and seventy-three, shall be as herein men- 
tioned, to be paid monthly, subject to the deduction of any 
and all sums due from such officers to the city. 

SECTION 1. The salary of the City Engineer shall be at the 
rate of Five Thousand Dollars per annum, and the committee 
on his department shall allow him the use of a horse and 
vehicle, for which they shall approve the bills. 

Srot. 2. The salary of the City Surveyor shall be at the 
rate of Three Thousand Six Hundred Dollars per annum, 


and he shall act as Secretary to the Committee on Streets of 


the Board of Aldermen, and also Secretary to the Special 
Committee on Fort Hill Improvement, without additional 
compensation. 

Srecr. 3. The salary of the City Solicitor shall be at the 
rate of Five Thousand Dollars per annum. The salaries of 
the Assistant Solicitors shall be at the rate of Two Thousand 
Five Hundred Dollars each per annum. ‘The salary of the 
Clerk, appointed by the Solicitor, shall be at the rate of One . 
Thousand Five Hundred Dollars per annum. 

Seor. 4. The salary of the Water Registrar shall be at 
the rate of Three Thousand Dollars per annum. 

Sect. 5. The salary of the Harbor Master shall be at the 
rate of One Thousand Hight Hundred Dollars per annum. 

Snor. 6. The salary of each Sealer of Weights and Meas- 
ures shall be at the rate of Zwo Thousand Dollars per annum 3; 
and each Sealer shall be allowed the further sum of Hight 
Hundred Dollars per annum, for the services of an assistant. 


* 
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Sect. 7. The salaries of the members of the Board of - 
Street Commissioners shall be at-the rate of Three Thousand . 
Five Hundred Dollars each per annum. The salary of the 
Clerk of said Board shall be at the rate of Eighteen Hundred 
Dollars per annum. 

Sect. 8, The salary of the Inspector of Buildings shall 
be at the rate of Three Thousand Dollars per annum. The 
salary of the Clerk to the Department for the Survey and 
Inspection of Buildings shall be at the rate of Two Thousand 
Dollars per annum. The salary of each of the Assistant In- 
spectors of Buildings shall ‘be at the rate of Fifleen Hundred 
Dollars per annum. 


OrpERED: That the salaries of the following officers, for 
the year beginning on the first day of April, one thousand 
eight hundred and seventy-three, shall be as herein men- 
tioned, to be paid monthly, subject to the deduction of any 
and all sums due from such officers to the city. 

Section 1. The salaries of the members of the Board of 
_ Health shall be at the rate of Four Thousand Dollars anh per 
annum. 

SEcT. 2. The salary of the Superintendent of Health shall 
be at the rate of Three Thousand Three Hundred Dollars per 
annum; aud. the Committee on Health shall allow him the 
use of a horse. and vehicle, at the expense of the city, and 

have the same kept at the city stables. 
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Sect. 3. The salary of the Otty Physician shall be at the 
rate of Three Thousand Dollars per annum; which sum 
shallinclude compensation for furnishing certificates to disabled 
soldiers, and the Committee on Health shall allow him the 
use of a horse and vehicle, for which they shall approve the 
bills. -* 

Sror. 4. The salary of the Port Physician shall be at the 
rate of One Thousand Dollars per annum; and he shall pay 
over to the City Treasurer all fees received by him or his as- 
sistant in their official capacity. The salary of the Assistant 
Port Physician (if such officer is needed) shall be Seventy- 
jive Dollars per month, and sufficient house-room and board 
either at Deer Island or Gallop’s Island. 

Secor. 5. The salary of the City Registrar shall be at the 
rate of Three Thousand Dollars per annum, and there shall 
be allowed One Thousand Seven Hundred Dollars per an- 
num, to be paid his Principal Clerk; and Three Thousand 
One Hundred and Sixty Dollars per annum, to be paid his 
Assistant Clerks. Said clerks shall be paid monthly through 
the office of the Auditor of Accounts, on a pay-roll certified 
to by the Registrar. And said’ Registrar shall account to 
the city for all fees for entering and publishing intentions of 
marriage and for interments of the dead; and for his 
Assistant Registrars he shall be paid a sum not exceeding 
twenty-five cents for information furnished concerning each 
birth. 
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OrpERED: That the salary of the Inspector of Provisions, 
appointed under the authority of Chapter 231 of the Acts of 
the year 1872, shall be at the rate of Z’wo Thousand Dollars 
per annum, beginning at the date of his appointment. Said 
Inspector shall be furnished with an office by the Committee 
on Markets, and shall act under the direction of the Board 
of Health. 


OrpERED: That the salaries of the following officers, for 
the year beginning on the first day of April, one thousand 
eight hundred and seventy-three, shall be as herein men- 
tioned, to be paid monthly, subject to the deduction of any 
and all sums due from such officers to the city. 

Section 1. The salary of the Superintendent of Fire 
Alarms shall be at the rate of Three Thousand Dollars per 
annum, and he shall be allowed the use of a horse and vehicle, 
at the expense of the city, the bills for which shall be approved 
by the Committee on Fire Alarms. He shall act as Secre- 
tary of the Committee on Fire*Alarms, without further com- 
pensation. 
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Sect. 2. The salary of the Superintendent of the Public 
Library shall be at the rate of Three Thousand Three Hun- 
dred Dollars per annum. 

Secr. 3. The salary of the Superintendent of Common 
Sewers shall be at the rate of Three Thousand Three Hun- 
dred Dollars per annum. He shall act as Secretary to the 
Committee on Sewers and Drains; and said committee shall 
allow him the use of a horse and vehicle, at the expense of 
the city, for which they shall approve the bills. 

Sect. 4. The salary of the Superintendent of Streets shall 
be at the rate of Three Thousand Six Hundred Dollars per 
annum. He shall act as Secretary to the Committee on Pavy- 
ing: and said committee shall allow him the use of a horse 
and vehicle, at the expense of the city, for which they shall 
approve the bills. 

Sect. 5. The salary of the Superintendent of Public Build- 
ings shall be at the rate of Three Thousand Six Hundred — 
Dollars per annum. He shall be allowed the use of a horse 
and vehicle, at the expense of the city, the bills for which 
shall be approved by the Committee on Public Buildings. 

Sect. 6. The salary of the Superintendent of Public. 
_ Lands shall be at the rate of One Thousand Hight Hundred 
Dollars per annum; and he shall act as Secretary to the 
Committee on Public Lands. 

Sect. 7. The salary of the Superintendent of Printing 
shall be at the rate of Two Thousand Eight Hundred Dollars 
per annum. 

Srcr. 8. The salary of the Superintendent of Faneuil 
flall Market shall be at the rate of Two Thousand Five Hun- 
dred Dollars per annum; and he shall account for all sums 
of money received by him in his official capacity. He shall 
act as Inspector of Provisions, under the authority of Chap- 
ter 231 of the Acts of the year 1872, without additioal com- 
pensation. 

Snot. 9. The salary of the Deputy Superintendent of 
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Faneuil Hall Market shall be at the rate of One Thousand 
Five Hundred Dollars per annum. . He shall act as Inspector 
of Provisions, under the authority of Chapter 231 of the 
Acts of the year 1872, without additional compensation. 

Sror. 10. The salary of the Superintendent of Faneuil 
fTall shall be at the rate of Five Hundred Dollars per annum. 
He shall account for, and pay over, all sums of money re- 
ceived by him for the city, in his official capacity. 

Secor. 11. The salary of the Superintendent of Lamps 
shall be at the rate of Three Thousand Dollars per annum, 
which sum shall be in full for all his services. He shall act 
as secretary to the Committee on Lamps; and said commit- 
tee shall allow him the use of a horse and vehicle, at the 
expense of the city, for which they shall approve the bills. 

Secor. 12. The salary of the Superintendent of the Mount 
Washington-avenue Bridge shall be at the rate of Two 
Thousand Dollars per annum, which salary shall be in full | 
for his services, and for all and any assistants he may em- 
ploy. 

Srcr. 13. The salary of the Superintendent of the Federal- 
street Bridge shall be at the rate of Three Thousand Dollars 
per annum; and he shall be allowed the use of the building 
on said bridge, and two horses at the city’s expense, for the 
purpose of opening and closing the draw,—the said com- 
pensation and privileges to be in full for his services, and the 
services of such assistants as he may employ. 

Srecr. 14. The salary of the Superintendent of Br onntadeep 
Bridge shall be at the rate of Three Thousand Two Hundred 
Dollars per annum; the said compensation to be in full for 
his services, and the services of such assistants as he may 
employ; and he shall employ one engineer, whose salary 
shall be Hight Hundred Dollars per annum, also two assist- 
ant superintendents, whose salary shall be Six? Hundred 
Dollars each per annum. 

Srecr. 15. The salary of the Superintendent of the Dover- 
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street Bridge shall be at the rate of One Thousand Four 
fundred Dollars per annum ; and he shall be allowed the use 
of the house on said bridge, free of rent; the said compen- 
sation and privileges to be in full for services of himself and 
assistants. 

Seor. 16. The salary of the Superintendent of the Merid- 
ian-street Bridge shall be at the rate of One Thousand Dol- 
lars per. annum, the same to be in full for his services and 
the services of such assistants as he may employ. 

Secor. 17. The salary of the Superintendent of the Chel- 
sea-street Bridge shall be at the rate of Three Hundred Dol- 
lars per annum, the same to be in full for his services and the 
services of such assistants as he may employ. 

Sect. 18. The salary of the Superintendent of Neponset 
Bridge shall be at the rate of Three Hundred Dollars per 
annum, the same to be in full for all the services a ie 
in the superintendence of said bridge. 

_ Seror. 19. The salary of the Superintendent of Gromite 

Bridge shall be at the rate of Two Hundred and Fifty Dol- 
lars per annum, said sum to be in full for all the services 
performed for the City of Boston, in the superintendence of 
said bridge; the same amount being paid by the adjoining 
town. 

Sror. 20. The salary of the Superintendent of East Bos- 
ton Ferries shall be at the rate of Two Thousand Five Hun- 
dred Dollars per annum. 

Sror. 21. The salary of the Superintendent of the Boston 
Lunatic Hospital shall be at the rate of Two Thousand Two 
Hundred Dollars per annum; and he shall be allowed suffi- 
cient house-room, free of rent, and board for himself and his 
family in said Hospital; which compensation and privileges 
shall be in full for his services as Superintendent of said Hos- 
pital, and also as Physician to all the Public Institutions at 
South Boston. 

Sxor. 22. The salary of the Master of the House of Cor- 
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rection shall be at the rate of One Thousand Five Hundred 
Dollars per annum; and he shall be allowed sufficient house- 
room in said building, free of rent, and board for himself and 


family ; but no other fees or perquisites shall be allowed him. 


Srcr. 23. The salary of the Superintendent of the City 
Flospital shall be at the rate of Two Thousand Five Hundred 
Dollars per annum, said sum to be exclusive of the amount 
(not exceeding ive Hundred Dollars per annum) allowed to 
him by the Board of Trustees of the Hospital for his services: 
as admitting physician; and the Trustees shall allow him 
what, in their opinion, shall be sufficient house-room in said 
building, free of rent, and board for himself and family ; but 
no other fees or perquisites shall be allowed him. 

Sror. 24. The salary of the Superintendent of the Common 
and Public Grounds shall be at the rate of Two Thousand 
Dollars per annum. 

Secor. 25. The salary of the Superintendent of Hacks and 
Carriages shall be at the rate of Four Dollars per day. 

Secr. 26. The salary of the Superintendent of Trucks and 
Wagons shall be at the rate of Hour Dollars per day. The 
salary of the Assistant Superintendent shall be at the rate of - 
Three Dollars and Fifty Cents per day. 

Seot. 27. The salary of the Superintendent of Pawnbrokers 
shall be at the rate of Four Dollars per day. The salary of 
the Assistant Superintendent shall be at the rate of Three - 
Dollars and Fifty Cents per day. 

Secr. 28. The salary of the Superintendent of Intelligence 
Offices shall be at the rate of Four Dollars per day. 


e 
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OrDERED: That the salaries of the following officers, for 
the year beginning on the first day of April, one thousand 
eight hundred and seventy-three, shall be as herein men- 
tioned, payable monthly, subject to the deduction of any and 
all sums due from such officers to the city; and of all fees 
received by the officers mentioned in this order, for attend- 
ance as witnesses or any other service, except as provided in 
the Police Ordinance or in the Police Rules and Regulations. 

Section 1. The salary of the Chief of Police shall be at the 


rate of Three Thousand Five Hundred Dollars per annum ; 


and he shall be allowed the use of a horse and vehicle, at the - 
city’s expense, the bills for which shall be approved by the 
Committee on police. 

Sect. 2. The salary of the Deputy Chief of Police shall 
be at the rate of Two Thousand Five Hundred Dollars per 
annum. ; 

Seor. 3. The salary of the Clerk of the Police Depart- 
ment shall be at the rate of One Thousand Five Hundred 
Dollars per annum. 

Secor. 4. The salary of the Captains of Police shall be at 
the rate of Four Dollars per day. 

Srot. 5. The salary of Lieutenants of Police shall be at 
the rate of Three Dollars and Fifty Cents per day. 

Secor. 6. The salary of the Sergeants of Police shall be 
at the rate of Three Dollars and Twenty-five Cents per day. 

Srecr. 7. The salary of the Patrolmen of the Police 
Department shall be at the rate of Zhree Dollars per day. 
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OrvERED: That the salaries of the following officers for the 
year beginning on the first day of April, one thousand eight 
hundred and seventy-three, shall be as herein mentioned, pay- 
able monthly, subject to the deduciton of any and all sums 
due from said officers to the city. 

Section 1. The salary of the Chief Engineer of the 
Fire Department shall be at the rate of Three Thousand Three 
Hundred Dollars per annum; and he shall be allowed the 
use of a horse and vehicle, at the expense of the city, the 
bills for which shall be approved eB the Committee on the 
Fire Department. 

Sect. 2. The salary of the Amine Engineers shall be 
at the rate of Five Hundred Dollars each per annum. ’ 

Sect. 3. The salary of the Secretary of the Board of 
Engineers shall be at the rate of One Thousand Eight Hun- 
dred dollars per annum, which shall be in full payment for 
all the services which may be required of him by the Com- 
mittee on the Fire Department, the Chief Engineer, and the 
Board of Engineers. 

Srecr. 4. The salaries of the Foremen of the respective 
Hook and Ladder Companies and the Foremen (of the hose) 
of Engine and Hose Companies, shall be at the rate of 

Three Hundred and Twenty-five Dollars per annum. 
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Secor. 5. The salaries of the Assistant Foremen, Clerks, 
Rakemen and Axemen, Hosemen of Engine and Hose Com- 
panies, and members of the Hook and Ladder Companies, 


shall be at the rate of Three Hundred Dollarseachperannum. — - 


Secor. 6. The salaries of the men employed permanently 
shall be at the following rates : — 

Enginemen — Three Dollars and Fifty Cents per day. 

Firemen — Three Dollars and Twenty-five Cents per day ; 

.and Drivers of Hngines, Hose, and Hook and Ladder Com- 
panies, Three Dollars per day. | 

Sect. 7. ‘The salaries of the officers and crew of the 
steamboat belonging to the Fire Department shall be at the 
following rates, namely : — 

The Captain, Three Dollars and Seventy-five Cents per 
day. 

The Engineer, Zhree Dollars and Seventy-five Cents per 
day. 3 } 

The Mate, Three Dollars and Twenty-five Cents per day. 

The Assistant Engineer, Three Dollars and Twenty-five 
Cents per day. 

The Firemen, Zhree Dollars per day. 

~The Steward, Three Dollars per day. 

The Deck hands, Zhree Dollars per day. 

And the Committee on Fire Department shall furnish ra- 
tidns to said officers and crew while on duty; but no rations ~ 
or refreshments of any kind shall be furnished to members 
of the Fire Department, or to any person, without the 
authority of the Committee on the Fire Department. 
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ORDERED: That the salaries of the following officers, for 
the year beginning on the first day of April, one thousand 
eight hundred and seventy-three, shall be as herein men- 
tioned, subject to the deduction of any and all sums due 
from such officers to the city; and the number of days’ ser- 
vice of the First and Second Assistant Assessors shall be 
certified according to the ordinance; but no pay shall be 


_ allowed for revising assessments, except for the time actually 


employed therein ; and the Secretary shall issue no certificate 
to any First or Second Assistant for such service until such — 
Assessor shall have filed with him a statement of the several 
revisions for which he claims payment, and the time he has” 
devoted to each case; provided, however, that no payment 
for revising shall be allowed exceeding ten days’ service. 

Section 1. The salary of the five Assessors shall be at 
the rate of Three Thousand Dollars per annum, including 
the allowance provided for by the General Statutes of the 
Commonwealth ; and there shall be allowed said department 
the further sum of Twenty-seven Thousand Dollars, to be 
paid for clerk-hire, to be disbursed under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on the Assessors’ Department. 

Sect. 2. The salary of the /irst Assistant Assessors shall 
be at the rate of Seven Dollars; and the salary of the Second 
Assistant Assessors at the rate of Six Dollars, for each and 
every day of actual service while engaged in street duty or 
revising assessments ; and there shall be paid a further sum 
of Four Hundred Dollars to each First Assistant Assessor, 
and Three Hundred and Fifty Dollars to each Second Assist- 
ant Assessor, for attending all the sessions of the Board of 
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Assessors, and the First and Second Assistants ; and for non- 
attendance there shall be deducted a pro rata amount. The 


amount of service rendered by the several Assistant Assess- 


ors shall be certified by the Secretary of the Board in such 
manner as the Joint Committee on the ALS8e88078" Department 


shall order. 


Sror. 3. The sessions of the Board of Fre ae and As- 


- sistant Assessors shall be held daily, beginning on the six- 


teenth day of June, and shall not terminate sooner than the 
seventh of August, unless dissolved by the Board of As- 
sessors. 


OrpverED: That the Auditor and Treasurer be directed to 
pay to the several officers of Suffolk County the amounts 
prescribed by law to be paid by the County of Suffolk. 
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CITY OF BOSTON. 


In Boarp oF Street Commissioners, March 24, 1873. 


Resolved, That the safety and convenience of the inhabi- 
tants of the city require that Quincy PLACE should be laid 
out and extended to Pearl place; and for that purpose it is 
necessary to take and lay out as a public street or way of the 
said city, aparcel of land belonging to A PERSON, OR PERSONS, 
UNKNOWN (Quincy place), bounded as follows, viz: south- 
eastwardly by High street, there measuring thirty and ;8, 
feet ; northeastwardly by the northeasterly line of the pro- 
posed laying-out of Quincy place, one hundred twenty-four 
and 8; feet; northwestwardly by land hereinafter described 
as taken from Timothy McCarthy, from the trustees of the 
Permanent Peace Fund, and from the heirs of James Car- 
brey, twenty-nine and ;3, feet; and southwestwardly by the 
southwesterly line of the proposed laying-out of Quincy place, 
one hundred thirty-three and ,§,4, feet ; containing thirty-seven 
hundred and twenty-five square feet, more or less. 

A parcel of land belonging to Toray McCarrny, bounded 
as follows, viz.: northeastwardly by the northeasterly line 
of the tal extension of Quincy place, there measuring 
ae and ;%, feet; northwestwardly by Pearl place, four 
and ;°,°; feet; southwestwardly by land hereinafter described 
as taken from the Trustees of the Permanent Peace Fund, 
fifty-two and 4, feet; and saree a by Quiney place 
_ before described, four and ;35 feet; containing two pencree 
and twenty-three square feet, more or less. 
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A parcel of land belonging to the Trusters or THE PER- 
MANENT PrAce F'unp, bounded as follows, viz.: northeast- © 
wardly by land before described as taken from ‘Timothy 
McCarthy, fifty-two and ;45 feet; northwestwardly by Pearl 
place, twenty-two feet; southeastwardly by land hereinafter 
described as taken from the heirs of James Carbrey, fifty-one 
and 8°, feet; and southeastwardly by Quincy place before 
described, twenty-two feet; containing eleven hundred and 
forty-two square feet, more or less. 

A parcel of land belonging the Herrs or JAmns 
CaRBREY, bounded as follows, viz.: northeastwardly 
by land before described as taken from the Trustees of 
the Permanent Peace Fund, there measuring fifty-one and 85 
feet; northwestwardly by Pearl place, two and ®?5 feet ; 
southwestwardly by the southwesterly line of the proposed 
extension of Quincy place, fifty-one and 82, feet; and south- - 
eastwardly by Quincy place before described, three feet; con- — 
taining one hundred and forty-six square feet, more or less. 

AnD WHEREAS due notice has been given of the intention 
of this Board to take the said parcels of land for the purpose 
aforesaid, as appears by the return hereunto annexed, Ir Is 


_ THEREFORE ORDERED, that the parcels of land before de- — 


scribed be and the same hereby are taken and laid out asa pub- . 
lic street or way of the said city, according to a plan of the 
said laying-out and extension made by Thos. W. Davis, City 
Surveyor, dated March 4, 1873, and deposited in his office. 
And this Board doth adjudge that the expense of laying out 
and extending the said Quincy place, as aforesaid, will 
‘amount to twelve thousand seven hundred and eighty-four 
dollars; and that the damages to the estates, parts or the 
whole of which are taken as above, are the sums set against 
them respectively on the schedule hereto annexed. 
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REPORT 


OF THE 


GOMMISSIONErS On Loaning the Gity Credit 


FOR THE 


- IMPROVEMENT OF THE BURNT DISTRICT. 
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CITY OF BOSTON. 


EXEcuTIVE DEPARTMENT, City HALL, 
Boston, March 17, 1873. 
To tHe HONORABLE THE CriTy COUNCIL OF THE CITY OF 
Boston : — 


GENTLEMEN, — I have the honor to transmit herewith the 
report of the Commissioners appointed under the “ Act to 
enable the City of Boston to issue its bonds for certain 
purposes.” 


HENRY L. PIERCE, Mayor. 


In Common Councin, March 20, 1873. 


Read, and with the accompanying report laid on the table 
and ordered to be printed. 


Attest, W. P. GREGG, 
Clerk of the Common Council. 


To THE City CouNncIL oF BOSTON: — 


~The Commissioners appointed by the Mayor, with the 
approval of the Board of Aldermen, by virtue of “an act to 
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enable the City of Boston to issue its bonds for certain pur- 
poses,” respectfully 


REPORT :— = 


That they were duly qualified and gave bonds, in compli- 
ance with the act, and with the order of the Board of Alder- 
men, on the 26th day of December, 1872, and on the 28th 
day of the same month gave notice, through the newspa- 
pers, that they were ready to receive proposals in writing, 
for the loan of money upon first mortgage, to the owners of 
land, the buildings upon which were burned by the fire in 
this city, on the 9th and 10th days of November last, and 
that they might be found at their office in City Hall, daily, 
from ten to eleven o’clock A. M. | 

In pursuance of the provisions of the act, they appointed 
George P. Lovering, Clerk of the Board, on the 28th day of ~ 
December last, and a record has been kept of their doings, 
which record has always been open to the inspection of the 
Committee on Finance and of the City Council. 

In order to fix accurately and by proper evidence the limits 
of the burned district, to which the act was restricted, the 
City Surveyor was requested to furnish to the Board a map 


or plan of a portion of the city, and to give the lines which 


would include the land, the buildings upon which were burned 
by the fire. He was requested to mark upon the plan the 
changes made by the Street Commissioners in widening and 
straightening streets, and to place upon each lot of land the 
name of the owner at the time of the fire, the area in square 
feet, and the valuation of the land, exclusive of buildings, by 
the Assessors on the Ist day of May, 1872. With this plan 
before them, the Board had a distinct view of the premises 
covered by their Commission. 

At an early day the Board decided that, in the absence of 
special reasons, the value of the land should be the limit to 
the amount to be loaned in each case, and that all papers and 
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titles should be passed upon and approved by the City Solic- 
itor, and that policies of insurance upon the buildings should 
be made payable to the city. 

The Commissioners have attended at their room in City 
Hall a portion of each day since December 28th, 1872, and 
the Clerk of the Board has been in constant attendance. 
Printed blanks were prepared to be filled up and signed by 
parties applying for loans, in order to keep in permanent 
form the statements upon which action might be had. 

Two millions of square feet of land, excluding all streets 
and passage-ways, were burned over by the fire. The average 
assessed value of these estates was fourteen dollars. a square 
foot. About two hundred and sixty thousand square feet will 
be taken to widen and straighten streets, and the cost of re- 
building may be estimated at twenty-five millions of dollars. 
The value of the buildings burned did not exceed two-thirds 
of this sum, but the expense of building is much higher than 
formerly, and larger and more expensive structures will be 
erected in some portions of the district. Applications and 
‘inquiries have been made by many parties, but the delays 
necessarily incident to the state of the season, and to fixing 
the lines of the streets, have been such that the Commis- 
sioners cannot form any accurate estimate of the amount 
which would have been called for under this act. 

One half of the estates in the burned district, according to 
the Assessors’ valuation, is owned by fifty-seven persons, 
trustees, or corporations, the least valuation being $100,000, 
and the greatest being $899,000. The other estates are valued 
from $3,500, the lowest, to $98,000, the highest, and are 
owned by a great number of parties. The Commissioners 
have had conferences with the representatives of banking- 
houses abroad, in reference to negotiating the loan authorized, 
but no arrangements, either to borrow the money on behalf 
of the city, or to make loans under the act, had been com- 
pleted, when the Board was notified, on the 7th of February, 
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1873, that a petition to restrain the city from issuing bonds 
under the act had been filed in the Supreme Judicial Court. 
As the Court, upon that petition, on the 14th day of March, 
decided that the act was unconstitutional, this Board has no 
authority to continue to act. 

The Commissioners annex to this report one of the blank 
forms of applications adopted by them, and they submit here- 
with a statement of incidental expenses incurred, all of which | 
were for advertising, blanks, books of record, stationery and 
postage-stamps. The act provides that the compensation of 
the Clerk of the Board shall be fixed by the City Council and 
paid by the city, and we respectfully refer this subject to the 
City Council. 

We transmit to the City Council all the records and papers 
of the Commission. 

- For ourselves we respectfully request that no action be 
taken by the City Council upon the clause of the act which 
provides that the Commissioners shall receive such compen- 
sation for their services as shall be fixed by the City Council, 
to be paid by the city, as we prefer that these services be 
not made a matter of pecuniary compensation. es 

WM. GRAY, 

OTIS NORCROSS, 

J. G. ABBOTT. 
Boston, March 17, 1873. 


In Boarp oF ALDERMEN, March 17, 1873. 


Read and referred to Committee on Claims. 


Sent down for concurrence. 
» L. R. CUTTER, Chairman. 
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To the Commissioners of Loan authorized by Act of Legislature ap- 
proved December 7, 1872, and accepted by City Council, Decem- 
ber 19, 1872. 


Ciry Haru, Boston. 


APPLICATION FOR A LOAN. | 


The subscriber hereby applies for a loan of $ 
for the term of years, at seven per cent. 

interest per annum, payable half-yearly; to be secured by first 
mortgage upon the Real Estate described below, the buildings on 
which were burned on the 9th and 10th days of November last. 
Location of Land 
Dimensions of Land 
The Character, Material and Dimensions of Buildings proposed to 

be erected on same 
Estimated value of Land 
Estimated value of Buildings to be erected 
Assessors’ valuation of land, May 1, 1872. 
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to be used 
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to be payable to the City of Boston as mortgagee, with a pro- 
vision that no alienation of the estate shall affect the rights of 
mortgagee 

Portion of land taken by city or sold since May 1, 1872, 

Incumbrances of any kind, Leases, etc. 

Promissor 
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Beer PO Ey ay 


OF THE 


COMMISSIONERS 


APPOINTED TO INVESTIGATE THE CAUSE AND 
MANAGEMENT 


OF 


THE GREAT FIRE IN BOSTON. 


BOSTON: 


ROCKWELL & CHURCHILL, CITY PRINTERS, 


CI?PY. OF BOSON 


In Boarp or ALDERMEN, Nov. 15, 1872. 


Ordered, That His Honor the Mayor be requested to appoint a 
scientific commission, consisting of five persons, to investigate the 
cause of the recent fire and the efforts made for its suppression, 
and report to the City Council in print; the expense attending 
such investigation to be charged to the appropriation for Inci- 
dentals. 

Passed in Common Council. Came up for concurrence. Read 
and concurred. Approved by the Mayor, November 15, 1872. 

A true copy. 

Attest: S. F. McCLEARY, 
City, Clerk. 
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To tHe HONORABLE THE City CoUNCIL : — 


The Commissioners appointed to investigate the cause of the re- 
cent fire, and the efforts made for its suppression, respectfully 
submit their Report. 

The fact is painfully familiar, that on the 9th of November last, 
on a calm and mild evening, a fire broke out in the building num- 
bered 83 and 85 Summer Street, And raged without control till the 
afternoon of the following day, spreading through the best business 
portions of Boston, covering sixty-five acres with ruins, destroying 
776 buildings, assessed at the value of $13,500,000, and consuming 
merchandise and other personal property estimated at more than 
sixty millions of dollars. 

This Commission, appointed on November 26th, was organized 
on the next day, and entered at once upon its duties. We have 
held forty-two sessions, and summoned about two hundred wit- 
nesses, including every one whose name was suggested, or of 
whom we could heara in any way, and giving public notice, inviting 
all, who had any facts to communicate. Some of the witnesses 
failed to appear, and we had no power to compel their appear- 
ance; nor could we insist upon having a reply to any question 
which the witness was reluctant to answer. Much of the testimony 
has been immaterial, irrelevant, and hearsay. But this was una- 
voidable, as our duty was, first, to make a thorough investigation, 
and, second, to satisfy the public that it was thorough. For the 
same reasons we have published a mass of testimony, some of 
which is of little value, preferring to let each witness tell his story 
to the community in his own way, rather than appear to suppress 
any material portion of the evidence. We regret that the time 
necessarily consumed in printing this testimony has so long delayed 
our report. 
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ORIGIN OF THE FIRE. 


It is conclusively proved that the fire began near the elevator in 
the rear of the basement of the building, and passed with great 
rapidity up the elevator to the upper stories. The positive testi- 
mony of the many witnesses who distinctly saw the fire in the 
basement first, and then saw it, in the language of one of them, 
‘roaring up the elevator,” is not controlled by the negative tes- 
timony of those who from their position failed to see the flames in 
the lower part of the building; or of those who did not see the 
fire at all until it had mounted to the upper stories and the roof. 
The condition of the floor, after the ruin, shows that it probably 
began near the ceiling. 

To the more important question how the fire began, no answer 
can be given. There is no evidence whatever criminating any of 
the occupants of the building, nor is there anything to show that | 
it caught from the furnace or ie boiler, except the fact that it be- 
gan in that portion of the building. And the condition of the 
boiler and its surroundings, after the fire and the excavations, as 
described by witnesses, and as observed by members of the Com- 
mission, seem to show that it did not take from the heating appa- 
ratus, unless it took from some flue. Of this there is no evidence. 

We would also say that there is no reason to believe that there 

was any incendiarism during the progress of the fire. The only 
witness who expressed his suspicion on this point admitted that 
showers of sparks were falling upon the building of which he 
spoke; and he did not know whether the windows were open or 
closed. 

Nor, during the ten days following the fire, was there one case 
of incendiarism in the city, notwithstanding the sensational reports 
prevailing at the time. Owing to the strict precautions taken, and 
especially to the closing of the liquor saloons, the city was unusu- 
ally free from crime and disturbance during this period. 

The fire was first seen at 7.08 or 7.10 P. M. The first alarm 
was given at 7.24. The second alarm was at 7.29, followed by 
alarms at 7.34, 7.45, and at 8 P. M. When first seen, the fire 
had made great headway, and yet there was a disastrous and 
strange delay of quarter of an hour in giving the alarm. We 


‘ 
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would call especial attention to the evidence of Messrs. Sargent 
and Brown, policemen of Charlestown, who saw the fire from 
Prison Point Bridge. We refer to their testimony, because they 
fix the time by a clock, and by a depot clock, which may well be 
supposed to have been accurate. | 

Their statement is, in general, confirmed by many persons pres- 
ent in Summer and Kingston Streets, and it leaves no doubt that, 
for fifteen minutes after the fire had become visible, even in a neigh- 
boring city, no steps were taken to call out the Fire Department 
of Boston. | 

Yet there is no evidence of fault on the part of our police. 
Each man in the neighborhood was on his beat, and engaged in 
the discharge of his duty. At ten minutes before seven an oflicer 
had passed the building, and observed nothing. Several of them, 
on seeing the fire, started at once; and officer Page, happening to 
stand by a box, when he saw it, lost not a second in sounding the 
alarm. 

The rear of the building where the fire began was on an alley, 
not frequented, and not likely to be observed. It is, of course, 
always a matter of chance how soon an officer shall see a fire in 
any portion of his beat. ‘The probability of seeing it early would 
be increased, if there were more officers and less extensive beats. 

It is a remarkable fact that so little was done by the neighbors 
and bystanders towards giving the alarm. Some of them testify 
that they were criticising the Fire Department, and wondering at 
their delay, while they, themselves, were neglecting to take the 
only means for calling them out. In this connection, we shall 
inquire, in another portion of our report, whether the city does 
not need more fire-boxes, freer access to them by the citizens, and 
a more general knowledge as to the places where keys are depos- 
ited. The annoyance of an occasional false alarm is not to be 
weighed against the dangers of delay. 

The rapid spread of the fire in the building first consumed was 
chiefly owing to this delay, and to the faulty construction of the 
elevator, which, like most other elevators in Boston, was sheathed 
with wood, and destitute of self-closing hatchways. If the pro- 
prietors of the building had procured automatic hatchways, such 
as are generally used in factories, and one of which was in use in 
a neighbor’s warehouse, our cily would probably have escape 
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this calamity, as the fire would not have reached the roof before 
the engines arrived. 


DANGEROUS ARCHITECTURE. 


The uncontrolled spread of the conflagration from the first 
building through the great district swept by the flames, was prin- 
cipally owing to the delay of the apparatus in arriving, and to the 
general Paity construction of the buildings, and especially to the 
exposure of timber to the flames at a height which could not be 
reached by water,—an exposure which would deserve condem- 
nation, even at a lower level. The dangers arising from this 
mode of building were greatly Seeciyared’ by the narrowness ae 
the streets, and by the great height of the buildings. 

This danger had been Berita and our Satay had been fore- 
told both here and abroad. There is sad interest in the statements 
of our State Insurance Commissioner, who tells us that just before 
the fire, English underwriters spoke to him, at Liverpool and Lon- 
don, of the probable fate of Franklin Street, Winthrop Square, 
and their surroundings, and proposed to cancel their policies, and 
to cease insuring in our city. While some of us were justly 
priding ourselves on the elegant architecture of this district, and 
boasting that it was practically fire-proof, English insurers were 
dreading a conflagration on this very spot, and preparing to with- 
draw their agencies from our city. | 

These dangers had been brought to the attention of the public, 
and .f our municipal authorities. The remarkable warning of 
Mr. Joseph Bird was given through the press in November, 1871. 
The members of the Fire Department protested in vain against 
the style of building; and the Chief Engineer, egpecially, de- 
clared, after the Chicago fire, that a similar disaster might occur 
in our own city, and on this very spot. It was plain to him and 
his associates that our style of building required larger provision 
for the extinction of fire than we had made. 

With this knowledge, the department should have taken all 
possible precautions, so that every fire might be met at the earliest 
moment. Seeing that our only salvation lay in confining every 
fire to the building where it began, no time should have been lost 
by. the aigiagnaeny in bringing all its available force to the scene 
of each fire. , | 
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DELAY FROM WANT OF HORSES. 


Unfortunately this was not done. During the prevalence of the 
horse distemper, the department relied upon hand-power to bring 
up the apparatus; and this error was one great cause of the ter- 
rible calamity that befell us on November ninth. It is no less our 
duty to censure this error, because rumor has greatly exaggerated 
the delays caused by it. We know that many witnesses of the 
fire confounded the time that elapsed before the alarm with the 
time that elapsed after the alarm and before the arrival of the 
apparatus ; and many added these two periods together in making 
up their charge against the department. We know that there is 
some difficulty in using untried horses in drawing steamers, but it 
was a difficulty which could be overcome, which has been over- 
come in other cases, and was overcome in some instances on that 
very night. The testimony shows that volunteers were enrolled in 
order to facilitate the arrival of engines, and that an order had 
been given to the police, designed to secure a more prompt alarm 
during the prevalence of the disease. We admit also that the 
difference of speed between horse-power and hand-power is less 
than the general public suppose. But, with all these reasons for 
mitigating censure, the great fact remains; time was invaluable, 
and time was lost. 

The first piece of apparatus, Hose 2, came as soon as it could 
have come by horse-power. So did the first engine, No. 7. 
These were from the immediate vicinity. Engine 15 came as 
fast as it could have come by horse-power. ‘Three engines were 
drawn by horses. But all the other Boston apparatus was delayed 
from three or five minutes for the nearest, to forty minutes for 
the most distant. No one can tell what was the cost of these 
minutes to our city. 

It will not be supposed that the horses were dispensed with 
from motives of humanity. It is not denied by any one, however 
humane, that man has a right to overwork a beast in case of 
necessity, or to work a beast to death, if the need be sufficiently 
great. The horses of the department were not used, because 
they were generally unfit to be used, and could not have gone as 
fast as the men did. Excepting, perhaps, a few that were con- 
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valescent, and excepting a few that were employed, they were 
rightly left in the stable or the hospital. The fatal error lay in not 
having supplied their places with others able to do the 
work. The evidence shows that at that time the disease had 
greatly abated ; that horses were freely used on the omnibus and 
horse-railroad lines, and were in general use in the city, and 
before this time might readily have been obtained for the use of 
the Fire Department. There is no evidence that this occurred to 
any one, but it ought to have occurred to those whose especial duty 
it was to guard the community from the perils of fire. 

The fact that there was loss of time appears from the table of 
time (approximate) made by each piece of apparatus, printed in 
Appendix, and from the testimony of the officers who were all 
examined on this point. It is the testimony of honest and heroic 
men, whose desires and feelings and prejudices. would all lead 
them to uphold their department, and to protect their Chief, but 
who state facts as they occurred. . 

We cannot but feel that the earlier arrival of aid, between 7.30 
and 8 P.M., might perhaps have prevented the flames from crossing 
from Summer to Otis Street, both by throwing streams on the 
northerly side of Summer street, and by reducing the heat on the 
southerly side, which prevented such streams from being thrown - 
on the opposite buildings. This was the “key of the fire” at its 
outset; and when it was lost, the flames became almost uncon- 
trollable. But even then, a larger force might, possibly, have 
checked the fire before it had crossed Franklin street. Whether 
the employment of horses would alone have achieved success at 
either of these points, it is impossible to form a definite opinion. 


WANT OF WATER IN THE BURNT DISTRICT. 


The efforts of the firemen were greatly impeded by the want of 
water, especially in Summer street. The demands of the Chief 
Engineer for larger mains, for more hydrants, and for the more 
efficient Lowry hydrant, had been unsuccessful. He had es- 
pecially called attention to the exposed condition of this district ; 
and his forebodings were fully realized. The insufficient supply 
of water was felt at the outset, and was, without doubt, one cause 
of the conflagration. 
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WANT OF FUEL. 


There is proof that.some of the engines early on the ground 
were not properly supplied with coal; but there is no proof that 
there was any loss of power from that cause, at that time of the 
evening. The place of coal was filled by broken boxes and by 
other wood ; and although this is not the proper fuel for our fire 
engines, it does make steam as quickly as coal. Later in the 
night, when the fire had gained proportions altogether beyond the 
preparations made by the department, there was, in some cases, an 
entire lack of fuel. In one case it was reported that an engine 
had come upon the ground early in the night without fuel, but 
this was proved by overwhelming evidence to have been a mis- 
take of the witnesses. 


THE FIRE DEPARTMENT. 


The engines were generally in good order, and they continued 
to be so throughout the fire; the hose was generally excellent. 
Some difficulty arose in coupling, as the hydrant-couplings of dif- 
ferent towns differ in size. This is not strange, and can only be 
remedied by a general law; but it does seem strange that Boston 
hydrant-couplings differ from each other, being of two sizes. Some 
of the Commission were surprised to learn that we have no engine 
of the largest size in Boston. We need larger steamers, and in the 
city proper we need a largernumber. In the city proper we have but 
six engines. There are the same number in Ward 16. The as- 
sessed value of the property of the city proper is $514,697,450.00. 
The assessed value of property taxed in Ward 16 is $31,395,300.00. 

In the most important element of a Fire Department — in its 
men — Boston has the best material. Words fail to describe the 
courage and devotion of our firemen. No battle-field ever wit- 
nessed nobler heroism than was seen in our streets. The story of 
the fire, as told simply and truthfully by the engineers, is a story 
of hardships endured and dangers braved in obedience to duty. 
More than one of our firemen has literally proved ‘‘ faithful unto 
death.” We know that the whole community join in the praise 
recently bestowed by our Mayor on the members of the depart, 
ment, and in the thanks which he renders to the authorities 
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citizens of other places, far and near, who so promptly furnished 
aid in our time of need. 

The successful resistance of the firemen on the southern boun- 
dary of the district, and again in preventing the fire from crossing 
Washington Street, and finally on the northern line, when it was 
conquered, has left in the scorched and half-burned buildings now 
standing indisputable proofs of their great service. 


THE CHIEF ENGINEER. 


The Chief Engineer deserves all praise for his courage. He 
shrank from no exertion, and from no danger. Indeed, he some- 
times exposed his life when it ought not to have been risked. He 
manifestly intended to do all that he could to subdue the flames. 
He is described as being cool, and, with perhaps one exception, as 
master of himself, of his temper, and of his faculties. But while 
seeing this, and while admiring his many good qualities, we can-- 
not fail to see that there was a want of preparation for so great 
an emergency, a want of system when the emergency came, and 
especially the want of a leader capable of grasping the details of a 
great plan adapted to the terrible occasion. The fire was attacked 
piecemeal, as chances occurred. ‘The heroism of individuals was 
too often wasted, because it was not directed by a master-mind. 

The Chief seems to have performed the duties of a fireman from 
time to time, now placing a ladder, now performing some act of hu- 
manity, now applying fire to a mine. Ina word, he tried to unite 
the services of a private with those of a commander-in-chief. It 
seems to us that, at such a time, the Head of the Force should re- 
main for the most part in some accessible place where he could 
command a view of the conflagration — a place known to his subor- 
dinates, where he could receive reports from them, and send them 
his orders. This would prevent much confusion ; and orders would 
be issued more wisely and carried out more effectually than when 
the Chief is actually engaged in fighting the fire from place to 
place. For example, when aid from abroad was telegraphed for, 
the Superintendents of Railroads were not generally informed of 
this, nor were they requested to “give the track” to the coming 
engines. ‘This necessarily delayed the coming of the desired AiG. 
as not strange that this did not occur to one who was risking his 
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life in actual warfare with the flames. It would have occurred to 
one who was directing the contest, as a commander directs an 
army. 

Again: Mr. Damrell gave an excellent wee to the Deputy 
Chief of Police, that a iired officers should be detailed to com- 
bat the fire with wet carpets, or other woollen fabrics. This order 
was wholly ineffectual, because there were no men who could be so 
detailed. But there were thousands of good citizens in the streets — 
longing to be of some service — who would gladly have performed 
this duty under proper leaders. These would have been found if the 
Chief had allowed himself leisure to superintend the whole work, 
instead of spending his time and power in attending personally to 
details. For the same reason, there was great lack of attention to 
the reception and disposition of engines from other towns. They 
were, no doubt, desirous of being directed by our Chief; and the 
law gave him nearly absolute power over all persons present. This 
power was by no means fully exercised. 

Great complaint has been made, that hose were not in more in- 
stances carried to the roofs, or upper stories of buildings, where 
water could be more effectually used. It is replied, that this was 
done more frequently than is supposed. for instance, at the cor- 
ner of Otis and Summer Streets, where it has been said that no 
hose was carried up, it was done, bravely, and, for a time, with 
good prospects of success. It is further said, that the great heat 
made it unsafe, and often impossible, so to use the hose. When 
this is said by brave and skilful firemen, no member of the Com- 
mission can deny it; and the most critical of the witnesses admit 
that they may have erred in preferring their judgment on such a 
point to the opinion of veterans. It is certain that this desirable 

way of applying water was rendered much more dangerous and 
difficult by the absence of fire-escapes on the buildings, which 
would have provided a way of retreat, and which would, there- 
fore, have given confidence to the firemen. 

It is oa also, that great quantities of water were wasted by be- 
ing thrown ineffectually against closed windows and granite fronts 
at the second and third stories, while the upper stories of the build- 
ing were consumed by the flames, and reached by no streams. 
This, undoubtedly, did occur, both early in the fire and afterward, 
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when, from causes just mentioned, the roofs could not be reached 
by the men, who still-desired to make some use, however slight, 
of the water and of the apparatus. A more thorough supervision 
of these men would have employed them and the engines in some 
better service. 

Ill feeling must often arise at large fires from suspicion that favor 
is shown in directing the efforts of firemen. The commission have 
carefully examined one such charge; and we find that the Chief 
Engineer acted with great discretion in withdrawing a stream of 
water from a house which probably could not have been saved, and in 
ordering it to be used in Oliver Street, where, with the aid of other 
streams, and by personal efforts by the occupants of the buildings, 
the lower side of Oliver Street was saved from destruction, and the 
fire was prevented from spreading to the varnish, oil, and paint 
stores in the rear. 


EFFORTS OF CITIZENS TO SAVE THEIR OWN 
BUILDINGS. 


The. occupants of some of these buildings on Oliver Street have 
been summoned by the Commission, and have told their story mod- 
estly. Enough appears to show that they fought back the fire by 
their personal exertions, and put heart into the firemen by their ex- 
ample. If the flames had passed this point, it is difficult to say 
where they could have been stayed. ‘Thus a great service was ren- 
dered to the public. Like remarks apply to the owner and occupants 
of the store of Messrs. Hovey & Co., on Summer street. Thestory | 
of their co-operation with the firemen, both at the great fire and at 
‘the renewal of that fire on Monday morning, deserves to be care- 
‘fully read and remembered. ‘The same building had been saved 
‘by like means, on a former occasion, — when the Adelphi Theatre 
was burned. It now stands a monument to the value of substantial 
construction, and to the worth of energy, of common sense and of 
hopeful courage. | 

Mr. Freeland also rendered invaluable service by directing the 
efforts of the firemen on the City Exchange. The occupants of 
the buildings on the west side of Washington street were equally 
efficient in protecting their buildings with wet cloths and carpets. 
Similar efforts on the part of others would have saved much prop- 
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erty from destruction. It was one misfortune of the night that 
owners and occupants were generally absent, and therefore the 
firemen were unable to obtain information as to gas, water, the 
construction of buildings, and other important particulars. 

The conduct of the gentlemen to whom we have referred as 
aiding the firemen by their personal exertions, was in marked con- 
trast with the thoughtlessness of many spectators who crowded 
the streets, and greatly impeded the efforts of the department. In 
some cases violence was necessarily used toward these persons. 
Yet, many of them would have gladly joined in efforts to save prop- 
erty, if more weil-directed efforts had been made to that end. 

We have received, and are compelled to publish, some evidence 
of misconduct by a few firemen, and by men who wore the badges 
of firemen. ‘The instances wererare. We are glad to believe that 
much of the wrong-doing was by men who falsely represented 
themselves as belonging to the honorable body of firemen. And 
we feel bound to condemn the grave mistake of those whe gave 
away their stocks of goods when it was impossible to save them. 
The motive was amiable, but the practice tended to demoralize 
firemen and other citizens, to encourage theft by confounding 
thieves with honest men, and to bring about a time of plunder and 
confusion. . 


POLICE AND MILITARY. 


This was one of the greatest troubles with which the police 
were obliged to contend, as it became impossible for them to dis- 
tinguish the guilty from the innocent. The conduct of tks police 
officers was exemplary, and their services, considering their lim- 
ited number, were very efficient. They were reinforced by the 
Marines from Charlestown Navy Yard; by regular soldiers from 
the forts, and by the Volunteer Militia of the State. Thanks are 
due, and thanks have been rendered to those bodies, for their 
effective aid. At every great fire in a large city, military assist- 
ance in preserving order has become a recognized necessity. For- 
tunately, we have in our Volunteer Militia an armed police, of 
whose aid no citizen need be jealous. It is desirable that some 
signal should be fixed, by which in like emergencies, or in any 
emergency, they may be called into immediate service. 
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DAN GERS FROM GAS. 


The fire, like all great city conflagrations, was greatly agera- 
vated by the escape of gas from the burning buildings. The “fall 
of heavy warehouses broke the main pipes, ana on Monday morn- 
ing, the escaped gas in the sewers exploded, and caused another 
fire, which Hesieoven ‘a million of property, and cost two lives. 
The officers of the Gas Company believed that their water-valves 
‘were sufficiently powerful to cut off the supply of gas, as they 
had proved to be hitherto, but found that the belief was an error. 

The lack of valves properly constructed, and so placed as to 
isolate the burnt district, led to terrible loss, exposed us to the 
inconvenience and peril of total darkness during two nights, and 
endangered the whole city. The company have undertaken to re- 
pair this error by providing sliding-valves. The risk arising from 
the impossibility of isolating a burning district should never be 
incurred again. | 


GUNPOWDER. 


The peril from the combustion of gas was increased by the man- 
ner of using gunpowder. And this is only one of many dangers 
incurred by the unscientific use of explosives. 

The law governing the demolition of buildings by gunpowder, or 
otherwise, during a fire, is fixed by the statutes of the Common- 
wealth, and has been explained in several decisions. The power 
is given to three firewards, and in their absence, to other civil or 
military officers. In Boston, the power of firewards is given by 
statute to the Engineers; and the City Ordinance provides, that if 
the Chief is present, he must be one of the three Engineers con- 
senting to the demolition of a building. When three firewards, or 
in Boston three Engineers, are present, no one else has by statute 
the right to destroy a building, in order to stay a fire. One fire- 
ward has no more right to do this than any other person, even when 
it is impossible, by reason of the fire, for three to be present; nor 
has one fireward a right to act, even when the Board has voted to 
grant the power to one, in case of an exigency. It is not enough, 
that three firewards concur that gunpowder must be used in gen- 
eral. No building can be destroyed, until it has been specially 
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adjudged by the three there present, that the particular building 
must be destroyed. As the power to select a building for destruc- 
tion cannot be delegated to one fireward, of course it cannot be 
delegated to any other person. It is necessary to state the 
law so far, in order to appreciate the action of various parties at 
this fire. For this reason we give in the appendix a statement of 
. the laws and of the decisions in this Commonwealth. 

The common-law right, which exists independently of legisla- 
tion, and which prevails everywhere, to destroy a structure, in 
order to suppress a fire, is not taken away or superseded by the 
statutes of this state. 

There is a conflict of testimony as to the balance of good or evil 
arising from the use of gunpowder on November 9 and 10. It is 
less necessary to strike that balance accurately, because all wit- : 
nesses agree, and all sane people will agree, that explosives never 
should be used again, as they were at that time, and that, if used 
at all, we should be prepared to employ them skilfully, carefully, 
and by a fixed plan. We have no word of censure for the citizens 
who volunteered to risk their lives in brave and energetic attempts 
to save the city. But they will all admit that the only justification 
for employing powder, as it was employed, is the fact that no 
proper provision had been made for the use of explosives; and 
they will concur with us, that the greatest wonder of that night 
was, that no life was lost, and no personal injury was incurred from 
the use of gunpowder. 

The Chief and his associates did not believe in explosives. They 
had studied the matter to some extent, and generally agree in con- 
demning this method of attempting to check fires. This is one 
reason why no preparation had been made by storing a magazine, 
nor by providing means for confining powder when used, nor by 
drilling persons for its use. We were left to the chances of 
obtaining an inadequate supply at the shops, or of sending to a 
distant magazine, or of taking it from the powder boats. We 
were, also, left to the chances of finding skill and discretion to 
apply this dangerous remedy. Yet history had told us that gun- 
powder had often been used with good effect in staying great con- 
flagrations. The story of the Fire in London was in the books of 
children. After the great Boston fire in 1678, the town was 
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divided into four districts, each of which was provided with four 
barrels of gunpowder for use in case of fire. And in our own day 
the town of Nantucket had been saved from destruction, by the 
foresight and courage of one man, who prepared in advance to use 
gunpowder in the day of need, and who dared to, use it when the 
day came. 

When it was at last decided to use powder, it was done by the 
Chief Engineer giving written authority to several public-spirited 
gentlemen to remove goods and demolish buildings. Some slight 
attempt at organization was made, but no proper system of 
action was devised ; and in a short time the different parties were 
in confusion and at variance. Instead of three Engineers designat- 
ing the buildings to be demolished, each man was left to act as 
he pleased. The Chief Engineer now heartily condemns his error 
in this respect, and we agree with him. It is evident that he was 
still unconvinced of the wisdom of using powder, and that he yielded 
to the pressing demands made by many of our best citizens. 

The course actually pursued was objectionable, not because it was 
illegal, but because it was dangerous and inefficient. The action of 
the parties was not such as is provided by statute, nor such as is 
necessary to make the city liable for the property destroyed. But 
it by no means follows that it was unlawful. The courtsof our own 
state and country, and of other states and countries have always held 
that, in case of necessity, it is lawful to demolish buildings, in order 
to stay the spread of a fire. And in our own state it has been dis- 
tinctly declared that this right is not taken away by the statutes 
regulating Fire Departments. It was impossible to obtain the 
adjudication of three engineers, including the Chief, on each build- 
ing selected for demolition. The assistant engineers could not be 
constantly withdrawn from their other duties without great injury 
to their work, nor was it possible for the Chief to be present at 
each building proposed to be destroyed. But it is to be deeply 
regretted that there was not a more thorough organization of the 
parties engaged in this service. - 

The dangers of using gunpowder at a fire hardly need to be 
stated. 

It demolishes the gas pipes, and thus creates a fierce fire when 
the gas is not shut off; it tends to scatter the flames; it drives 
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back and discourages the firemen; and, above all, it causes long 
delay in attempting to quench a fire, when delay is ruinous. Added 
to this is the danger of premature and accidental explosions, es- 


pecially when powder is carried in open kegs, as it was, at least in 


one case, at our fire. 


: RECOMMENDATIONS. - 


Dangerous as explosives are, they must sometimes be used, and 
we suggest, as our first recommendation, that preparation be made 
_ for the future, for using a far more powerful and less dangerous 
explosive, and for training a number of men to use it skilfully. 
The best explosive now known for this purpose is Dynamite, 
sometimes known as Giant Powder. It is ten times as powerful as 
gunpowder. Its force as an explosive is so directed as to bring 
down a building, rather than to scatter its materials. It does not, 
of itself, kindle any fire when exploded, nor does it explode when 
brought into contact with fire. It may be dropped, or jarred in 
any way without danger; and cartridges containing it may be 
safely cut or broken; so that it is free from the peculiar perils 
that attend the use of other explosives, and especially of gun- 
powder. It may be safely stored and conveyed to the midst of a 
fire. Some better article may be furnished by science; but, at 
present, this is clearly the best known material for the purpose 
under consideration. | 

A quantity of this material should be kept constantly in proper 
places. 


A portion of the force belonging to the Fire Department | 


should be instructed in the use of it, and especially in the 
proper manner of using it at fires. These men might do other 
and ordinary work in the department; for it probably will not 
be thought expedient to keep a body of men exclusively for a 
service which may not be required for many years, and which we 
hope will never ‘be required. They would act, of course, under 
the orders of the Chief Engineer, and the Chief, with some, or all 
of his assistants, should be trained inthe use-of explosives. 

It seems to us that the law on this subject needs careful 
revision; and if general legislation is not desired, that a special 
Act should regulate the demolition of buildings in Boston in cases 
of fire, so as to secure more prompt action. 
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MORE ENGINES. | 

We need more fire apparatus, more men, and more powerful 
engines. It would probably be wise to procure a few larger 
Steamers, and reserve them for great emergencies, as the lighter 
ones are more easily handled. We gladly record the construction 
of a powerful fire boat ; and one member of the Commission has wit- 
nessed its successful use. The feasibility of using a self-propelling 
engine with advantage in our streets perhaps needs to be tested 
further. In this connection we call attention to Richard’s Hose 
Elevator and Fire Escape, a sample of which is now attached to the ~ 
Lawrence building, at West street. The new engines, or some of 
them, should be placed in the large districts still exposed and 
unprotected. 


WATER SUPPLY. 

The city needs a better distribution of water, especially in the 
burned district. The six-inch pipe in Summer street was entirely 
inadequate to the needs of a street, which has changed its character, 
from. a place of private dwellings to a street of great warehouses. 
Nor is this the only district where such a need exists. 

We also want more hydrants, and hydrants better adapted to the 
use of firemen. The Lowry hydrant, which is used in the neigh- 
* boring towns, in the Highlands, in Ward 16, and in East Boston, 
is quite as necessary in the city proper. ‘The evidence shows that 
while it is less liable to freeze than our hydrant, it will furnish 
four engines with two streams each. Such was the operation of 
the Lowry hydrant which was tried fora short time in Winthrop 
Square, in 1862, and its success then led to its adoption by 
Charlestown. This style of hydrant is attached to the main pipe, 
while ours are attached to four-inch branch pipes. It gives five 
times the supply of the Boston hydrant, which was fit only for 
the hand engines. Abundant evidence has long shown that little 
‘or no trouble arises from the use of these hire duane the 

season of snow, or at any time. | 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


The supply of fuel for the steamers should be more method- 
ical. A want of system prevails as to the duty of shutting off 
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the water at the reservoirs, and this leads to waste. This duty 
should be provided for by a fixed rule. The overflow from the 
reservoir should not be allowed to pass into the sewers. If it 
flowed into the street, the water would be made visible. 

Bridges are needed for the protection of hose. We have 
already called attention to the need of more fire-boxes, and to the 
question whether they should not be made more accessible. The 
Mayor has recommended that the police force should be enlarged. 
We heartily indorse the recommendation, with a view to security 
from fire, while the increase is needed for other purposes as well. 


_ The'police is our chief reliance for giving early alarms. 


The Chief Engineer suggests that a large fire-bell be placed on 
the City Hall, to supersede the various bells in the city proper 
which now give the alarm, with the idea that one bell would give 
it more clearly. We commend the suggestion to your considera- 
tion. , 

We call attention to an extract from a letter of Prof. Tyndall, 
as to Respirators, which we are permitted to print in the Appendix. 

It seems to us that the Committee on the Fire Department 
should have a wider jurisdiction, including all means of subduing 
and preventing fires. At present, another committee has charge 
of the location and construction of engine houses; a third com- 


mittee takes charge of fire alarms, while a distinct department - 


places or removes the hydrants. Thus, the means of extinguish- 
ing fires are parcelled out among four bodies of officials. Unity 
of action, rather than division of labor, would seem desirable in 
this matter. We would, also, respectfully suggest, that if the 
Engineers were nominated by the Mayor and confirmed by the 
City Council, it would be one step toward the establishment of a 
more responsible rule than we now have. ‘The appointment of a 
competent Fire Inspector appears to be. desirable. 


¢ 


THE BUILDING ACT. 

The Building Act passed at the extra Session of the Legislature 
seems to us to need careful revision, aided by the testimony of skil- 
ful architects. It is especially desirable that ELEVATORS in ware- 
houses should be forbidden, except such as are constructed with 
self-closing hatchways. Experience has shown that these can be 
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made with little cost, and used without any inconvenience. They 
are not only a safeguard against the spread of fire, but they are of 
great value in preventing loss of life by accident. If the existing 
law relative to FIRE-ESCAPES could be extended to all warehouses, 
or, better still, to all buildings of a certain size, it would tend to 
-save life, and. to encourage firemen in their work. It is well to 
consider whether every high warehouse ought not to have a per- 
manent stand-pipe of iron capable of having hose attached to it. 


GAS. 


Proper sliding valves should be placed on the gas-mains and | 


distributing pipes as soon as possible, and the districts capable of 
being isolated by each .valve should be small. The Gas Light 
Company will be obliged to replace all the gas mains in the burnt 


-. district, and expect to take this opportunity to supply a sufficient 


number of valves. It would be well to have this, and other sim- 
ilar work, done under the supervision of some competent person 
in the interests of the city. The Fire Department should attend 
to the shutting off of gas more systematically and thoroughly than 


they now do; or the che Company should be represented at every 


fire by 9 one or more persons detailed for this service. : 


PORTABLE APPARATUS. 


We would earnestly recommend the general use of Fire Ex- 
tinguishers and Hand Pumps in every building. These would 
prevent many fires from becoming serious, and they would inspire 
confidence in cases of alarm of fire. 


FINALLY. | 
The Commission are unanimous in the opinion that His Honor 
Mayor Gaston intended to do his full duty, and labored faithfully 
to that end. But Messrs. Philbrick and Firth hold that he failed 
- to give that guidance, unity and efficiency to the efforts made to 


stay the fire, which the occasion required, and which the public — 


had a right to expect from their Mayor. 
The majority had not supposed that a criticism of the Mayor, 


favorable or otherwise, was expected froma Commission appointed =~ 


‘ 
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by the Maydr to consider the cause of the fire, and the efforts made 
to suppress it. One of their number is certain that he would not 
have been appointed as member of a Court of Inquiry on Mayor 
Gaston, and if appointed, he would not have served. | 
We find no evidence that the Mayor failed of any duty in regard 
to the efforts for suppressing the fire. That duty belonged to the 
Chief Engineer and his associates. They were not subordinate to 
the Mayor in this respect, but were by law his superiors. Nor 
does the Mayor have, officially, any especial knowledge as to fires, 
or the art of suppressing them. The increase of a fire to the pro- 
portions of a great conflagration, does not, by law, transfer the 
charge of its suppression from the skilled official to the unskilled, 
nor does it, in fact, confer experience upon him. We think the 
Mayor properly left the service of subduing the fire to those whose 
duty it was to perform it, and who were best qualified for the 
work. And, since it has become necessary to speak on the subject, 
we thank him for the coolness, intelligence and firmness which he 
displayed in the performance of his duties at a most trying time, 
and especially for the firmness with which he withstood the solici- 


-- tation of many eminent citizens, who, in the excitement of the 


moment, demanded of him an unlawful and disastrous course of 
action. | 
We repeat our regret that the time required for printing the 
testimony has so long delayed the presentation of our report, 
and that we are now obliged to present it without the printed 
evidence. We regret, also, that it was impossible to arrange more 
conveniently the order of the witnesses. We heard them in such 
order as we could find them, and as it suited their convenience to 
attend. And their testimony was reported, and necessarily printed 
in the order in which it was given. We have tried to deal with it 
fairly, and now submit to your honorable bodies the result of our 
careful consideration. | | 
THOMAS RUSSELL, 
CHARLES G. GREENE, 
SAMUEL C. COBB, 
A. FIRTH, 
E. S. PHILBRICK. 
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APPENDIX A. 


SOME LAWS AND DECISIONS IN MASSACHUSETTS 
AS TO FIRES. 


The General Statutes, Chapter 24, Secs. 4, 5, 6, 7, are as follows : 

SrotT. 4. The firewards, or any three of them, present at a 
place in immediate danger from a fire, and where no firewards are 
appointed, the Selectmen, or Mayor and Aldermen present, or in 
their absence, two or more of the civil officers present, or in their 
absence two or more of the chief military officers of the place 
present, may direct any house or building to be pulled down or 
demolished when they judge the same to be necessary in order to 
prevent the spreading of the fire. 

Secor. 5. If such pulling-down or demolishing of a house or 
building is the means. of stopping the fire, or if the fire stops be- 
fore it comes to the same, the owner shall be entitled to recover a 
reasonable compensation from the city or town; but when such 
building is that in which the fire first broke out, the owner shall 
receive no compensation. 

Secor. 6. Such firewards or other officers may, during the con- 
tinuance of a fire, require assistance for extinguishing the same, 
and removing furniture, goods, or merchandise from a building on 
fire or in danger thereof; and may appoint guards to secure the 
same. They may also require assistance for pulling down or de- 
molishing any house or building, when they judge it necessary ; and 
may suppress all tumults and ainonl ees at such fires. 

Sect. 7. They may direct the stations and operations of the 
engine-men with their engines, and of all other persons for the | 
purpose of extinguishing the fire ; and whoever refuses or neglects 
to obey such orders shall forfeit for each offence a sum not ex- 
- ceeding ten dollars. 

Act of 1850, Chapter 262, gives Boston power to establish a 
Fire Departinent ; and in Sect. 3 confers on the Engineers thereof 
the same power that was given by the Revised Statutes to fire- 
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wards. The General Statutes are on this point a re-enactment of 
the Revised Statutes. 

City Fire Ordinance, Sect. 11. “ Whenever it is adjudged at 
any fire, by any three or more of the Engineers present, of whom 
the Chief Engineer, if present, shall be one, to be necessary in or- 
der to prevent the further spreading of the fire to pull down or 
otherwise demolish any building, the same may be done by their 
joint order.” 3 7 

The statute provision making compensation does not apply to a 
building which is pulled down after it is so far burnt that it is 
impossible to save it from destruction by fire. (Taylor vs. Ply- 
mouth, 8 Metcalf, 462.) 

In this case, page 465, Chief Justice Shaw says: “In order to 
charge the town, the remedy being given by statute, the case must 
clearly be brought within the statute. Independently of the 
statute, the pulling down of a building in a city or compact town 
in time of fire is justified upon the great doctrine of public safety, 
when it is necessary. (Mouse’s case, 12 Coke, 63.)” | 

In Coffin vs. Nantucket, 5 Cushing, 269, it was held, that the 
town was not liable, where one fireward gave the order to demolish 
a building, under the supposed authority of a by-law delegating the 
power to one, in urgent cases. 

In Ruggles vs. Nantucket, 11 Cushing, 433, it was decided that 
in order to maintain an action against a town for property 
destroyed to prevent the further spread of a fire, it must be shown 
by the owner of a house, that the destruction of his house was 
ordered by three firewards, and not merely that they agreed gen- 
erally that some houses must be demolished, and that the plain- 
tiff’s house was selected by one of them. “The plain intent of the 
statute is, that no house or building shall be demolished, unless. it 
shall be judged necessary by three firewards, or by other officers 
authorized to act, in their absence, or where no firewards have 
been appointed.” “They must determine upon the particular 
house or building, which they shall adjudge necessary to be 
destroyed.” 

In Power vs. Pettengill, 11 Allen, 507, it is decided, that one 
fireward acting alone has no more authority than any other man 
to direct the destruction of a house, although it may be impossible 
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for the other firewards or officers named to get to the place when 
the occasion for their action arises. : } . 

In this case, which grew out of the great fire in Gloucester, it 
was also held that the plaintiff could only recover the value of his 
property at the time of its destruction, taking into account the 


— yisk from the fire. 


In Metallic Compression Casting Company vs. Fitchburg Rail- 


road Company, argued with. Middlesex cases, 1872, Chief Justice 


Chapman repeats the statement that the common-law right to use 


or destroy property to check a fire is not superseded by the 
‘statute on the subject. i 


The duty of extinguishing fires and of keeping engines in repair 
and ready for use is imposed not upon towns or cities, but upon 


firewards, engineers and other officers, chosen either by the inhabi- 


tants or by the selectmen, or Mayor and Aldermen. (Fisher vs. 
Boston, 104 Allen, 87.) 


Insurance against loss or damage by fire covers a loss arising in 


part from explosion and in part from combustion of gunpowder 
on the premises. (Scripture vs. Lowell Mutual Fire Ins. Co., 10 
Cushing, 356.) 7 


EVIDENCE. 


ALEXANDER K. YOUNG, Sworn. 


@. (By Mr. Russetyt.) Where do you live? 

A. In Chelsea. 

Q. Of what store were you the occupant? 

A. I was the occupant of the third and fourth stories, and part of the 
fifth story of the building on Summer street, entrance No. 87. I was 
the lessee of the fifth story, and occupied a portion of. it. 

@. For what purpose did you occupy it? 

A. The manufacture and sale of hoop-skirts and bustles, and the sale 
of corsets ; not the manufacture of corsets. 

@. How many persons did you employ? 

A. Usually, about two hundred and fifty. When we paid off, the 
last pay-day, we paid off one hundred and sixty hands — since the fire. 
Since the horse diséase, the trade has dropped off some. 

@. How many of those were employed on the premises ? 

A. About two hundred and thirty, probably ; two hundred and twenty- 
five or two hundred and thirty. 

(). Any machinery on the premises? 

A. Nothing but sewing machines and eyelet presses, — such machin- 
ery as is used in the manufacture of hoop-skirts, operated by the foot ; 
nothing run by steam. 

@. Was there any steam used in the building? 

_A. There was; for heating and hoisting. 

@. Where was the steam engine? 

A. In the basement. 

@. Directly under your premises‘ 

A. Well, my premises covered the whole estate. It was in the base- 
ment of the same building. 

@. Anything else in the basement? 

A. Well, yes, Tebbetts, Baldwin & Davis occupied it and the first 
floor ; and they hired, I should judge, about seven-cighths of the fifth 
floor, for storing, and used it for a packing-room for shipping. 
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Q@. (By Mr. Fiera.) What was their business? 

A. Dry goods and merchandise, wholesale. . 

Q@. (By Mr. Russett.) How much stock had you there? 

A. We have just returned our proof of loss to the insurance compa- 
~ nies, which amounts to $50,746.63. 

@. Where were you insured ? 

A. I don’t know, sir. I can give you the amount of insurance, — 
$17,600. 

Q. Do you know how the offices stand as to solvency? : 

A, My impression is that they are good, with the exception of one, 
which offers eighty cents. The amount of that is $2,300. 

@. When were you on the premises last before the fire? 

A. About half-past five o’clock on{that Saturday evening, as near 
as I can judge. It might have varied five minutes, one way or the other. 

@. How many persons did you leave there? 

A. I was the last, with two others ; I locked the store myself. 

Q. Who were the others? 

A. One was Patrick Cotter; the other’s name is Boyd K. Bullock, 
our bookkeeper ; and my wife — I forgot her. 

@. Where does Cotter live? 

A. In Charlestown. 

Q. Do you know his address? 

A. No, sir, I don’t. He is down at our temporary, place at the pres- 
ent time. - 

. Bullock, I suppose, is with you, of course? 

. Yes, sir. 

. Did Cotter lock the door? 

. I locked it myself, sir. 

. When did you first hear of the fire? 
. I don’t know what the hour was. I should judge it was after 
eight o’clock. I was visiting a friend. I was in the house of Capt. A. 
J. Hilborn, in Chelsea, — Mr. Klous’s partner, the owner of the build- 
ing. 

@. I suppose you know nothing about the cause of the fire? 

A. No, sir. 

@. Any suspicions? 

A. Well, I have not had any suspicions of anybody. There were 
some circumstances which looked rather strange to me. The grounds 
of suspicion would be so very slight that I should not like to volunteer 
to state them. . I don’t want to say that I suspect any one. 

Q. You have been burned out once or twice before ? 

A. Never but once. 
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Q. When was that? 

A. That was, I should judge, in 1864 — No. 65 Hanover street. 

Q. In the same business? ‘ 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What was supposed to be the cause of that fire? 

A. Well, if I remember correctly, there were some parties who had re- 
cently moved into the place below, who had been burned out several 
times before, and some people suspected them. They did not get their 

«insurance. They had a very light stock. 

Q. Who were they ? 

A. I don’t remember. In fact, the whole thing had gone from my 
mind. Our insurance was very light — six thousand dollars. Our loss 
was considerably in excess of that. 

Q. Is that the only time? 

A, That is the only time. I was a member of a New York firm, that 
is, I had an interest in it, but gave no personal attention to it, and had 

been there but very seldom. They were the agents for the sale of Sam- 
uel Williston’s spool thread. At the time they got burned out, the fire 
originated above them, in a hoop-skirt factory, and damaged them with 
water. 

Q. That was in New York? 

A. Yes, sir, on Chambers street. 

@. You were never burned out in Boston at any other time than you 
have stated? 

A. There was a slight fire in Sudbury street, where the damage was 
about a hundred dollars. I didn’t consider that of any account. I hire 
the building and sub-let it to mechanics. The engine belongs to me. 

Q. Did it take in your room? 

A. No, sir. I will give a statement of my progress. I went away at 
twelve o’clock to collect some rents from the tenants on Sudbury street, 
and went back and wrote some letters, and went downstairs and locked 
up. I did not go into the room upstairs, which I can prove by a great 
many witnesses. 

Q@. Had there been any fire on your premises that day? 

A. No, sir, nothing but gas in the counting-room; we did not light 
up upstairs. ‘ 

Q. You know nothing about the origin of this fire? 

A. No, sir. There were steam pipes on the premises. 

Q@. (By Mr. Greens.) As I understand it, there was no fire in the 
apartments you occupied, save the gas light? 

A, Not to my knowledge. I was not there that afternoon. I made 
an attempt to go upstairs, but the young man said, ‘‘ They have all gone 
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out,” and I went out and locked the door. The reason why I locked up, 
the two previous nights the book-keeper locked up and took the key, but 
over Sundays, my partner requires me to keep the key, and the man who 
has been in the habit of locking up lives close by me, — he is a carpenter, 
and was making some stalls in my stable, — and the book-keeper locked up 
and took the key, except Saturday night, when I took it home with me. 
I went down with my wife to the stable to get my horse, and Capt. Hil- 
born came across the street and asked me to come to his house that 
evening ; we were talking about selecting a candidate for Mayor and ward 
officers. I told him I would, and went down directly to the stable and 
got my carriage and drove home, and met Mr. French, of Chelsea, going 
in the same direction, and soon after seven o’clock I got home, read 
the paper, got my supper, and was in Capt. Hilborn’s house, — it could not 
have been more than ten or fifteen minutes past seven, — with several 
other citizens of Chelsea. 

Q. (By Mr. Firru.) Was there any fire in the engine that had been 
used that day? 

A. I don’t think that I have been in the engine room for more than a_ 
year. That was in the basement. That belonged to the landiord. I 
have learned since that the engineer was in the habit of drawing out his 
fires Saturday nights; other nights he banked them and kept them over, 
so as to have steam the next day. But that night he drew his fires, and 
stayed there until seven o’clock. 

Q. What is his name? 

A. I don’t know that. 

@. You had nothing to do with that? 

A, Nothing at all, except that I very often smelt liquor in his breath, 
and I did not like that in a man holding a responsible position. 

Q. (By Mr. Grrene.) Who employs that man? . 

A. Mr. Daggett, agent for S. Klous. I don’t think I was in the 
building an hour that afternoon. JI came back and wrote three letters, 
had two of them copied, and locked up and went away. The first I 
heard, a carriage came to the door, and Mr. Hilborn informed me that 
our store was on fire. Five minutes before that, somebody said there 
was a great fire in Boston, at the corner of Summer and Bedford streets. 
I did not go out, but our overseer got a hack and came over after me, 
and I went back with her, and when I got there, everything was in ashes, 
and the fire was in the vicinity of Winthrop Square. ‘The first knowl- 
edge I had of the fire was when the overseer came. 

@. (By Mr. Russert.) What is the name of your overseer? 

A. Kate McCauley. 

@. She was the person who told you it was your store? 


wy Yes, sir. 

@. Do you know where she lives? 

A. No.11 Oak street; but I understand she is stopping with her sister 
in Lynn, since the fire. 

@. Have you heard anything about a cigar being thrown into the ele- 
vator, which it was supposed caused the fire? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. (By Mr. Greens.) What is your idea about the origin of the fire? 

A. Well, my opinion is, that the engineer must have raked out iis 
fires, and the coals came into connection with some wood work. There 
was a wood partition close to the boiler. 

@. That is, you think it commenced in the basement? 

A. Yes, sir, that is my opinion. 

@. And went up the elevator? : 

A. Yes, sir, there was a draft going up the elevator; there wouldn’t 
be likely to be one coming down. 

@. Was not the fire first discovered coming from an upper room? 

A. No, sir, it was not. Here is a list of persons who saw the fire 
when it first broke out: Mr. and Mrs. Chester D. Pratt; Louisa P. Pratt ; 
Mr. and Mrs. Alonzo C. Pratt; Mrs. Clara Pratt; Mrs. Abby F. Pratt, 
residing at No. 17 Kingston street; and Mr. and Mrs. Halsall, who have 
moved since the fire to No. 5 Cambridge street. I never saw either of 
them. Our Mr. Reed learned that they had seen the origin of the fire. 

Q. What is the man’s name who first saw the fire below? 

A. All these parties saw it from the house directly opposite. ‘They 
were going out on some visit. ‘Their house is not more than fifty or 
sixty feet from the building; it may be a longer distance, but it is 
almost directly opposite this alley-way. These parties were going out, 
or this Mr. Halsall and wife were going out, on a visit, somewhere, and 
he came down and was waiting for his wife, and saw the light and went 
over, called them, and they all went over, and looked at it, before there 
was any alarm given, and watched its progress. 

@. (By Mr. Coss.) How long had you been in that building? 

A. About five years. We had just taken another lease for three years 
longer. The five years would expire the first of January; but I went 
in there before the first of January, I should think about a month. 

[ Mr. Youne sent to the commission, the day following his examination, 
a letter, touching some points in regard to which he was unable to give 
the details when he testified, from which the following extract is taken : — 


“T take the liberty to present a few facts for your consideration of which I shall take pleasure in 


giving you ample proofs. 
In the first place our assets were at time of fire more than ten dollars to one of indebtedness. 
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Secondly, our business was very profitable; our profits up to time of fire this year exceeded thirty 
thousand dollars. 

Thirdly, our books and accounts, all evidence of bills receivable, computed at about fifty thousand 
dollars, was placed in our safe by our bookkeeper, he as well as ourselves knowing that the safe was 
out of order and could not be locked; we were well aware that in the eyent of a fire our books could 
pot be saved, but we had no apprehension of a fire and took our chances, 

Fourthly, our schedule of stock on hand, made out by the parties I this day send you, and sworn 
to by Mr. Loomis and myself, show a stock on hand exceeding fifty thousand dollars, on which the 
total amount of insurance was $17,600. 

Fifthly, on or about October 20, 1872, insurance on the burned property, amounting to $2,320, ex- 
pired, and on application for renewal of the same by Mr. Stoddard, of the firm of Brown, Pope & Co., 
I declined, against his remonstrances, to renew or increase our insurance on that property, and 
assigned reasons which he will give. 

Sixthly, we propose to pay our indebtedness as it matures, asking no favor of any, and demanding 
simple justice of all. Very respectfully yours, 

Ai Kk. YOUNG.” 


Subsequently, another communication was received from Mr. Young, 
in which he says: — 

**T would like to correct a statement made before your committee by myself, namely, that the fire 
on Hanover street did not occur on our premises. On inquiry, I learn that it did occur in our place; 
but I had forgotten all about the affair. That fire was the only one that ever occurred in premises 
occupied by me during my life, to my knowledge. The fire in New York occurred over the store 
and damaged the stock by smoke and water. The stock was the property.of Samuel Williston, of 
East Hampton, Mass., and insured on his behalf; the only interest of the firm of which I was 


partner — Howell, Colby & Co.— was a commission on sales effected, as they were the agents of 
Samuel Williston.’’] 


AUGUSTINE SANDERSON, Sworn. 


@. (By Mr. Russert.) Will you state what you know about the fire 
of November ninth ? 

A. The ninth of November (I recollect the time very distinctly, be- 
cause I was a little disappointed in the matter) I went up to Small’s 
boot and shoe store, in Bromfield street, to get my boots, which were not 
done, and I left there between five and ten minutes past seven. I went 
straight down Bromfield street, and up Washington street as far as the 
corner of Winter street, and there 1 met Mr. John S. Holmes. No 
alarm had then been given of this fire; there was nobody halloing fire. 
I immediately started down Summer street, and halloed fire from the 
time I crossed Washington street, until J reached Kingston street. 
When I arrived at Kingston street, I should say there were not more 
than a dozen persons in Kingston street, and then the fire was coming 
out through the roof of the building occupied by Tebbetts, Baldwin & 
Davis; there was no fire in the upper story. The first party I met there 
was a boy, and I asked him where the box was; and he told me there 
was a box up on the corner of Bedford and Washington streets. I 
asked him why they had not given the alarm; and he said he didn’t 
know. Jn the mean time, a policeman came through Kingston street 
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from Summer street, and I asked him why he did not give the alarm. 
He said that he had given the alarm. Said I, ‘‘ There has no alarm 
been struck, not a sound;” and said I, ‘“*Why don’t you go and give 
the alarm?” Then he remarked to me that he had been at the box, 
and he could not get any answer. In the mean time, two other officers 
came through from Summer street into Kingston street, and I started 
those two officers and this other officer, and they. started through King- 
ston street, into Summer, and down Summer street. They were gone 
perhaps half a minute, and in a minute or two after they got back, the 
alarm struck. 

@. Who was the officer you first met? 

A. Idon’t know. Then the fire had crossed the passage-way in the 
rear of this building, and ignited the other building on the opposite 
side of the passage-way on Kingston street. I think all those buildings 
were on fire. The coving had caught fire on the buildings on the op- 
posite side of the passage-way on Kingston street. They were all on 
fire, I think, when the alarm was struck. 

@. (By Mr. Cops.) Outside? 

A. Outside: 

@. (By Mr. Russert.) Wooden coving? 

A. Yes, sir. The fire seemed to be in the upper story of this build- 
ing occupied by Tebbetts, Baldwin & Davis, and burning furiously 
through the roof and through the skylights. I stayed in Kingston 
street until after the fire had come down and come out through the 
upper story and burst out through those windows, and was coming 
down into the next story below, before any fireman arrived there at all. 

@. Did you see any fire in the lower stories, or basement? 

A. No, sir. 

@. Have you any doubt you should have seen it, if there had been 
any? 

A. I think I should. I stood there until I thought it was dangerous 
standing there. 

@. Did you fix your attention on the question whether the lower part 
of the building was on fire or not? 

A. I looked at the building, and the fire seemed to me to be, and 
always has seemed to me to be, in the upper stories of the building. I 
should say the first hose carriage came in ten minutes after I arrived 
there, drawn by hand. The next apparatus that came there was a hook 
and ladder company. ‘That came in about five or six minutes after the 
hose carriage arrived. The next thing that came after that, I should say, 
to the best of my knowledge and belief, was a steamer drawn by hand, 
which took the hydrant on the corner of Kingston and Summer streets. 
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Q. How much of a team of men was there on it? 

A. I should say there might have been on that one perhaps twenty- 
five or thirty. 

@. Men or boys? 

A. Men and boys together. 

@. Did they come up fast or slow? | 

A. Well, they didn’t come up very fast. 

@. (By Mr. Coss.) Did you make any note of time? consult your 
watch at all? 

A. I looked at my watch, and I should say, to the best of my knowl- 
edge and belief, if my watch was right, that the alarm was struck between 
a quarter and twenty minutes past seven. 

@. (By Mr. Greens.) How long was it before any engine arrived? 

A. I should say it was twelve or fifteen minutes before any engine 
arrived there. 

@. (By Mr. Russetxt.) How long was it from the time of the alarm 
before the first stream was thrown on the fire? 

A. I think that before the first stream that took upon that fire that L 
saw, it was good thirty minutes. 

'@. From the alarm? 

A. From the time at which I arrived there, I should say it was thirty 
minutes. 

@. How long was it from the time when the fire-alarm was given be- 
fore the stream struck it? 

A. I should say it was from twenty to twenty-five minutes. 

@. Do you know anything about a want of fuel? 

A. Idonot. Isaw no want. I have heard people say that the fire 
was built of boxes. I did not see it, because I stayed there until I had 
my eye hurt, and then I went up to Mr. Tompkins’ apothecary shop, and 
from there to Jordan & Marsh’s building, and remained there until half- 
past seven o’clock. 

Q. Was the stream of water effective? 

A, No, sir. 

@. Did it hit the place where the fire was? 

A. No, sir. They placed a ladder against the block where Tebbetts, 

_ Baldwin & Davis’s store was, but the ladder caught fire before they got 
any water up to it. 

@. Did they take the hose up the ladder? 

A. They undertook to take it up, but the ladder caught fire. 

Q. (By Mr. Firtn.) In regard to the alarm; you say you went down 
to Summer street. How long do you think you were going down there? 
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A. I should not say I was more than five minutes from the time I left. 
Bromfield street, until I was in Kingston street. ‘ 

Q. Did you hear no alarm? 

A. Idid not. I heard nobody halloing fire, or anything of the kind. 

Q@. Was anything being done when you got there? 

A. There was nobody there but strangers, nobody who had any au- 
thority, more than I had; people simply standing there and seeing it 
burn. 

Q. (By Mr. Cogs.) Were you there when the first engineer arrived? 

A. I was. 

@. Who was it? 

A. The first man I recognized was a brother-in-law or cousin of Al- 
derman Pope, Capt. Jacobs; and I assisted Lieut. Childs in putting a 
rope from the corner of Kingston street across Summer street, to keep: 
the crowd back. 

@). Did the streams seem to have any effect? 

A. No, sir. The two streams, in my opinion, which they played from 
the opposite side of Simmer street, did not seem to amount to anything. 
The building was all on fire, up to the coving, and the water did not 
reach beyond the second story. | 

Q. (By Mr. Fiera.) Did you notice the time of the arrival of the 
second engine? 

A. I did not. 

@. Had it come in when you left? 

A. Oh, yes, sir. It came up the other way ; I did not notice the time. 

@. Do you speak of the time that elapsed between the alarm and the 
arrival of the first engine, from actual knowledge? 

A. Yes, sir, Ido. There was another gentleman, who is in the As- 
sessors’ department, who came after I got there, and stayed there after 
I went away, and saw the whole thing. That is Mr. Richardson.’ I told 
him then that they had got more of a fire than they could handle. We 
talked the thing over, and I made up my mind, the way they were soing 
at it, they would never stop the fire in that block. I have had some 
conversation with Lieut. Childs (if you have not sent for him, I 
think it would be well to do so) on the point of carrying streams into 
the stores in the block beyond the store that was on fire, and putting 
those streams on the roof. I think that would have been the most effect- 
ual way of reaching that fire, because a stream would not reach it, or, if 
they got a stream up to it, it would spread, and the fire was so intense 
that it would evaporate, and have no effect at all. | | 

@. (By Mr. Russet.) You thought the best way was to carry the 
stream on to the roof? 3 
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A. Yes, sir, and pour it down. You could reach the fire in no other 
way. I have been on the police four years and three months, and I have 
been to fires with the Boston Fire Department in years gone by, when a 
young man. 

Q. Were you a member? 

A. No, sir, only a volunteer. 

@. (By Mr. Fiera. ) How could the hose have been carried ap on the 
roof? 

A. By going beyond. Suppose you could not get on top of the build- 
ing occupied by Tebbetts, Baldwin & Davis, by going two doors below, 
you could carry the hose on to the roof, and pour the water into the 
burning building. That was the way the fire in the State Street Block 
was controlled. I was at that fire. They carried the hose through the 
buildings, and got the water down upon the fire. 

Q. (By Mr. Coss.) Did you see the Chief Engineer that evening? 

A. I saw the Chief when he came there. 

@. About what time was that? 

A. He did not arrive there until after an engine had come, a hook- 
and;ladder company, and a hdse-carriage. I saw him there just after 
they had all got there. The hook-and-ladder came up through the street 
directly opposite Kingston street, on Summer street. 

Q. Did you hear him give any orders? 

A. I did not. Lieut. Childs went and took a rope from the hook-and- 
ladder company, and I assisted him in putting it across the street, to 
keep the crowd back. . 


JOHN M. PAGE, Sworn. 


Q. (By Mr. Russzxy.) . You are an officer of Station No. 4? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. Will you state all you know about the fire of N oven 9th? 

A. Well, the most I know about it, I was the first officer to get to the 
box and give the alarm. . 

@. What was the first thing you knew about the fire? Where were 
you when you saw it? 

A. Well, as near as I can place it, —I did not look at my watch, — 
I should call it not far from quarter-past seven. I was on Lincoln street, 
going towards Summer, and when I got up to the corner of Summer and 
Bedford, I saw the fire streaming up from the top of the building. I 
was right at the alarm box, and I stopped right there, opened the box, 
and gave the alarm. I did not go round to see what building was on 
fire, or what part of the building was on fire. 
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@. When you give an alarm, do you know whether you have suc- 
ceeded? Is there a response? 

A. Yes, sir, there is a ticking in the box. I heard the ticking in the 
box. 

Q. (By Mr. Firrg.) What was the number of this box? 

A. No: 52. 

@. (By Mr. Russert.) I suppose there were no circumstances which 
you noted that seemed suspicious? : 

A. I did not see anything of the kind. From where I stood, I could 
not see the building that was on fire, because of some other high build- 
ings that interfered. 

@. Do you know anything else about it? 

A, Nothing material that I know of. 

@. (By Mr. Firrn.) Did you hear anybody give any alarm? 

A. I heard boys halloing fire before I saw it. 

@. Before you reached the box? 

A. Yes, sir. I stood right at the box until I had given the third 
alarm. 

@. (By Mr. Coss.) What did you do then? 

A. I went up Bedford street, where the hose run through a yard 


___ where there were some old people living —old lady Foster and Capen. 


I went in and got on to their shed, and drove a lot of boys out of their 
yard, and I stayed there for an hour. 

@. (By Mr. Firts.) Who gave the second alarm? 

A. Idid. 

Q. How long after the first? 

A. Well, I couldn’t hear the bells at all, there was so much confusion 
and noise, and there is no bell near there. I gave it when I thought the 
first alarm had had time to get through striking. 

Q. How long was that? 

A. Probably five minutes or eight minutes. 

Q. Then in regard to the third alarm? 

A. I gave the third alarm when there was word brought to me by 
another officer from an engineer, to give the third alarm. 

@. Then the third alarm was given by the order of some engineer? 

A. Yes,sir. That is, I did not get the order direct from him ; it came 
through some other officer. 

(). How long was that after the second? 

A. I should not think it was more than ten minutes, probably. 

Q. (By Mr. Cops.) You don’t know what time the Fire Department 
got to the building? 

A. No, sir, I can’t tell. I was not at the building until after the fire 
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was well under way. Finally, I was not round in front of the building 
a 
for an hour. 
(Subsequently recalled.) 


CHARLES A. STEARNS, Sworn. 


@. (By Mr. Russet.) On the ninth of November you were the officer 
on duty at the fire alarm, were you not? 

A. I was, sir. 

@. Will you state what took place in regard to the alarm? 

A. Well, sir, I was sitting at the window which faces in the direction 
of Summer street, reading a newspaper. I looked up and saw a light ; 
got up out of my chair and looked for a few seconds, and my instru- 
ments to give an alarm of fire commenced giving the number. I had to 
walk across the room, perhaps twenty feet from where Isat. I took 
the number, read it on the paper twice, turned to my other instruments, 
and got ready as soon as possible to strike the bells. That was the 
first alarm, and after getting through with the first alarm, which was 
‘box 52, twice repeated, I waited, I can’t say how long, but only a 
short time, and another alarm came in. I struck the second alarm, and 
so on with the third and fourth alarms. The general alarm was tel- 
egraphed in by one of our men who goes to fires by order of the chief. 

Q. What was the time? 

A. After I had taken the alarm, which takes, I judge, twenty seconds, 
set my apparatus to strike, and had started the instruments to strike 
the bells. I then looked at the clock, and as near as I could judge | 
it was twenty-four minutes past seven. The clock was at the farther 
end of the room, perhaps twenty-five feet off, but as near as I could 
see, it was twenty-four minutes past seven. That was about the time 
the first blow was struck. 

@. What does the second alarm mean? 

A. It means ten blows from the same box. Instead of striking the 
same number of blows, they strike ten. 

@. Does that give any additional force? 

A. Yes, sir. That the Fire Department regulates; I know nothing 
about it. 

Q. (By Mr. Cops.) What time did you give the second alarm? 

A. I could not swear from memory the time, but I recorded it imme- 
diately after striking, and it is recorded 7.29. The third alarm is re- 
corded 7.34; the fourth alarm, 7.45. 

Q. (By Mr. Russety.) Was there any further alarm? 
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A. Yes, sir, a fifth alarm, which is not an alarm; but we struck it at 
eight o’clock. . 

Q. (By Mr. Coss.) What does that fourth alarm mean? 

A. Three times twelve. First, the number of the box; second, ten 
blows ; third, twelve blows, once repeated; fourth, twelve blows, twice 
repeated, making three times twelve. 

@. (By Mr. Firrs.) What is the meaning of the fifth alarm? 

A, There is no such thing as the fifth alarm ; everything is supposed 
to be at the fire, as I understand it, after the fourth alarm; but then, it 
was a big fire, and we struck the bells again. We thought, if they 
wanted another alarm, we would keep striking. 

@. (By Mr. Rousserz.) Do you know anything further about the 
matter ? 

A. No, sir; I did not leave the room for twenty-four hours. 

). (By Mr. Frets.) Have you, in any other instances, sounded a 
fifth alarm? 

A. Yes, sir; at the time of the great fire we had in East Boston, and 
quite a number of those large fires. We keep striking — fifth, sixth, 
seventh. It is nothing, except, perhaps, to call out-of-town engines. 

@. That is usual? 

A. It is usual to do so, when we have a great fire. 


CLARENCE A. DORR, Sworn. 


Q. (By Mr. Russert.) You are a banker? 

A. Yes, sir, banker and broker. 

. On the ninth of November, where were you when you noticed the 
fire alarm? 

A. I was at the corner of Kingston and Summer streets when I 
noticed what I did notice. I did not expect a big fire. I left the Mer- 
chants’ Exchange Reading Room at a quarter after seven, exactly, by 
their clock, and proceeded by the way of Washington street to the Old 
Colony station, where I was to take the half-past seven train. I was 
accustomed to going there every day, back and forth, and generally 
allowed myself just about time enough to go there. When I got to the 
corner of Kingston and Summer streets, I looked to see if I had plenty 
of time to get there by the way of Kingston street, and it was exactly 
twenty-one minutes past seven by my watch, which I think was one 
minute fast by the clock inside the Old Colony station, which I believe 
they keep regulated by standard time. While I was looking at it, there 
was no one in the street, and I heard a big noise over my head. I 
looked up and I saw what seemed to be steam escaping; and my first 
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impression was, that there was a printing-press there ; that there might 
be a newspaper office there, and it was accompanied by a noise very 
similar to that of a printing-press. In fact, the impression was very 
much as it is when passing by the ‘‘ Post” building in Devonshire 
street ; if you look up, you will see the steam escaping from the roof. 
That was exactly what it reminded me of, and I thought to myself 
whether there was a newspaper office there. While I was looking, I 
looked up and down the street to see if any one was coming that I 
could say something to, and did not see a soul; and while I stood there,. 
which was perhaps ten or fifteen seconds in all, I saw it was accompa- 
nied by a little smoke. That immediately started my suspicions, and I 
ran to the back part of the building, —I did not observe any light in 
the front of the building,— as near as I could get to it; there was 
an old-fashioned house between me and the building, — and I looked 
up, and there I saw the flames. I did not see any light in the lower 
part of the building at all; I think I should have noticed it, if there 
had been any there; and I immediately made the remark to one or two 
that came running up, that the fire took in the upper story. That was 
the conclusion I immediately arrived at. By the way, I did not speak 
of one other thing. On my way round there, after I first noticed it, 
there was no cry of fire, or any alarm in any shape or manner; but 
when I was running round, I am sure I heard some children’s voices, — 
it sounded like boys and girls,— crying fire. I did not hear a man’s 
voice atall. Just at that stage of the proceedings, or when I got fairly 
round, I asked the people there if anybody was attending to the alarm, 
and they said yes, that was looked after; and by that time the cry be- 
came general. The fire spread very rapidly, when it started, into the 
various rooms. I was looking at it, and listening very closely for the 
alarm, bnt did not hear it. Time went on, and the first alarm I heard, 
I looked at my watch, and it was exactly thirty minutes past seven. 
But I was assured by the people round there that it had been sounded 
before ; but I did not hear it. I think I should have noticed it, if it had 
been. I have been through that street very often, and very often at 
that time; it is usual for me to go home about that time, and I think I 
should have noticed if there had been any light in the lower part of 
the building. A gentleman said to me afterwards that he thought it 
took below; and I told him I did not see how it could be so. Iwas 
rather anxious for a hose-carriage to arrive, and I did not see one arrive 
there until about the time I heard the alarm myself, which was the 
second alarm, I was told, that was sounded. I supposed it was the 
first alarm; but since then I have heard others say that the alarm was 
sounded at an earlier stage of the proceedings. In regard to time, I 
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feel very sure I am right, because at half-past seven I stood on the?cor- 
ner of South street and looked towards the Old Colony illuminated 
clock, and I even thought then of running and taking the train, but I 
- found I did not have time; and about two or three minutes after that, 
as I stood there, a hose-carriage came up that street. 

Q. How soon did the hose throw water? | 

A. It seemed to me only two minutes after I saw it go by. I think 
they must have thrown water by twenty-five minutes of eight. I know 
it was very quickly done. 

@. When did a steamer arrive? 

A. I heard a steamer, but I did not see it. I was on the other side 
when the steamer arrived. It came from the direction of Washington 
street, I think. 

@. Can you tell the time when you heard it? 

A. I should think it was almost exactly upon the striking of what I 
thought was the first alarm, and it struck me as peculiar; that is, 7.30 ; 
my watch, by the way, being one minute fast. The hose-carriage came 
very near on that hour, and I think (I would not swear to it) that I 
heard another one approaching, on the other side, about the same time. 
I ran round the building several times to see the progress of the fire; 
after I had been to the back side, I went round to the front, and there I 
saw the glass melt down and fall into the street. There were very few 
people there, and it seemed a long time before people arrived. 

@. In what story did the fire first show itself? 

A. It showed itself from the very upper story, the highest part of the 
building. ‘The back side of it was different in construction, looked dif- 
ferent from the front. 

Q. What was the front? 

A. The front was covered more by the Mansard roof. I saw the fire 
coming out of the upper windows in the Mansard roof. 

@. Did you notice whether the building back of that was on fire or 
not when the water was first thrown on? 

A. I think it was not. I watched very closely to see if any other 
building caught fire, and I did not see that. I went round the building 
several times. 

Q. (By Mr. Cops.) Could you see the water thrown on the fire? 

A. Yes, sir; and one of the first things I noted, and what made me 
think it would be a bad fire, was the fact that the water did not seem to 
make any impression on it. 

@. Did the water reach it, apparently ? 

A. It reached it sometimes, but it had the appearance to me — I did 
not feel right; I had seen a great many fires break out, and I remained 
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there for that reason, because I felt it was to be a bad fire; otherwise, I 
should have got to my home as quick as I could. The water did not 
seem to make any impression; it seemed to be turned into steam. I 
talked with several men about it, and they said it looked bad, and we 
made the remark that we were afraid it would go across the street, it was 
so hot; it was very hot indeed. 

@. You say the flames were coming out of the upper windows of the 
Mansard roof before water reached that portion of the building? 

A. I should say they did. I should say the upper part of the stream 
did reach it, but it did not seem to have any effect. 

@. (By Mr. Russert.) Was the hose carried up a ladder? 

A. They carried it up a ladder and stood on the roof, as near as they 
could. -The firemen stood on the top of the roof. The first thing I no- 
ticed was that. 

@. (By Mr. Coss.) The roof of the building that was burning? 

A. Yes, sir. I made the remark, ‘‘ What brave fellows those firemen 
are to go at this thing right off!”’ They went so close to it, that when » 
the upper part gave way, I thought they must have fallen through 
at one time; but when the smoke and flame cleared there they were 
Standing at their posts, holding up something as a screen before them. 

Q. (By Mr. Russeri.) How long was that after the alarm you heard ? 

A. That might have been five minutes after the alarm I heard when I 
saw them on that roof; certainly not over ten. 

@. From 7.35 to 7.40? 

A. Yes, sir. It struck me, that considering they could not use horses, - 
they got to work there remarkably quick. That was the impression I 
had at the time. They seemed to be very active and very quiet about 
it. I was close to them at first, while they were making ready, and it 
struck me that they went to work very rapidly, and how quick they got 
on the roof, and how quick they got to work. 

Q. (By Mr. Firrx.) Do you know how they got on the roof? 

A. J think the first ascent to the roof must have been made through 
the building ; at any rate, I did not see any ladders in the first of it. I 
think I saw people on the roof before I saw ladders put up, and then I 
did see ladders. 

Q. (By Mr. Greens.) Did you notice whether the ladder took fire? 

A. I did not see it take fire. I think I should have noticed it, if it 
had taken fire. 

Q. (By Mr. Firrs.) Did you notice what engine it was that first 
arrived ? 

A. No, sir; I did not. 

@. Or the hose? 
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A. I did not notice it. My impression is that the hose carriage that 
arrived on Summer street, while I was standing there, was the East 
street hose-carriage ; but I do not know positively that it was. I took it 
for granted it was, because it came from that direction. 


FREDERICK U. TRACY, sworn. 


Q. (By Mr. Russert.) You are the City Treasurer of Boston? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. Will you tell us when and where you first noticed the fire on No- 
vember 9th? 

A. I came up on the Old Colony road, and went from there to the 
Albany depot, and just as I turned the corner into Beach street, I no- 
ticed some boys crying fire, and running across Kingston street, and I 
followed them up to the corner of Kingston and Bedford. 

@. What was the time? 

A. I am not certain about the time. I looked at my watch in South 
Boston, when we stopped there, and it was about five minutes past seven. 
But I stopped some time at the Old Colony depot, trying to get a 
carriage there to ride home, but did not succeed, and then walked up. 


It may have been twenty or twenty-five minutes past seven. 


@. Do you know when the alarm was given? 

A. I did not hear any alarm given. There was a great noise of boys 
shouting ‘ Fire;” but I don’t think the alarm was given until after I 
arrived at the corner of Kingston and Bedford streets. 

@. How long after that did any hose come? 

A. I did not see any hose come, sir. 

Q. Or any engine? 

A. An engine came, probably, I think, in quarter of an hour after I 
got there. 

@. Did you notice how long it was after the engine came before any 
water was put on the fire? 

A. I should think, from the time I first heard the boys’ cry until the en- 
gines began to play, it was three quarters of an hour. Of course, I can- 
not judge exactly ; 1 have no means of judging, only time passes quickly 
at such times. An engine (I think it was No. 3) came down dragged 
by hand; they had no fuel, —evidently waited for fuel,—and when 
the fire was got up, they used something besides coal for firing, the smoke 
was so dense ; I supposed it was petroleum, or something of that kind. 

@. Where was that stationed? 

A. About the centre of Kingston street, then. 

(. Did you notice that they had no coal, except from seeing the smoke? 
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A. I did not notice that they had no coal; I noticed that it took them 
some time before they got fire up, and when they did fire up, I noticed 
the dense smoke, because I could not see directly in front of me. I 
could only see the buildings on each side of the street; I could not see 
the building on Summer street, in front, on the corner. 

@. You don’t know about any other engine? 

A.J don’t. I don’t know of any streams except two hose 
streams, I presume, from the force with which the water was thrown. 
I could see that there were two streams of water, which aa hg were 
wasted entirely. 

Q. (By Mr. Coss.) Where was the fire when you got there? 

A. When I first arrived there, the attic of the store on the corner was 
apparently in a blaze throughout. I don’t know, but I am pretty sure, 
that it broke through the roof before I got there, before I supposed any 
alarm had been given. It seemed asif the whole interior of the building 
was on fire. There was no light in any of the stories except in the 
attic; that is, I could not see any light; but it was not long before 
every window, I suppose, in the second and third stories of the building 


was thrown out, and a blaze of fire followed. I did not see a sign of 


fire there before. 

Q. (By Mr. Greene.) Do you understand the signal for coal? 

A, No, sir, Ido not. I could not have heard the signal. There was 
so much noise it would have been impossible for me to have heard it. 
There seemed to be some trouble about getting up steam. 

@. (By Mr. Cogs.) These two streams that you say did not touch 
the fire, did they reach up to the place? 

A. Oh, no. 

@. Where did they strike? 

A. About the third story, I should think. The fire was two stories | 
above. 

Q. (By Mr. Russett.) How was it with the water from the steamer? 

A. That had force enough. The very moment they got up steam, 
the steam dissipated the smoke, and I could see the whole of the upper 
story of this corner building and the dormer window, and I could see 
(even when the smoke was there) that there was a place on fire just 
round the top of the dormer window. They would throwa stream and 
strike that, and it would go entirely out, but it would light up again 
very soon; and then they would throw another dash of water at it; but 
I can’t say where the stream from the hose went to. 

Q. (By Mr. Greene.) Did you see any hosemen on top of the build- 
ing? 

A. No, sir; no hoseman could live there. But there were men on the 
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next building to it, whether firemen or people in Charge of the store, I 
don’t know. ‘There seemed to be a passage-way between the two build- 
ings, — the one on Kingston street, and the one on Summer street, — and 
they were protected there by a high brick wall, and stayed a long time 
after the fire began, and after it was in full blaze, and the blaze going 
directly towards Columbia street. There is where I supposed the fire 
was going when I'left it. I must have stayed there nearly an hour, 
but the building that was first on fire, after this blaze came out of the 
second story, seemed to fall in from that story up. The whole of the 
stone work seemed to fall in; evidently a very intense heat. 

Q@. (By Mr. Coss.) You are sure there was no one on the roof of 
the building? . 

A. No, sir, I can’t say that. Iam sureI saw no one; but I don’t think 
any one could have stood there. 

Q. (By Mr. Greene.) The people on the adjoining building were © 
spectators, were they? , 

A. Tamnotsure. I heard them call out to the men below, and I 
supposed they were connected with the Fire Department. They were 
evidently not engineers ; that is, they had not engineers’ caps on. 

Q. (By Mr. Russert.) This building was five stories high, including 
the Mansard roof? 
ee As 1X es, sir. 

Q. (By Mr. Firts.) Did you see the second engine arrive? 

A. I did not see any other engine come there. I could see only directly 
on Kingston street; I could not see what was doing on Summer street 
at all. No second one came for a long, long time, I think. I stayed 
there some time, still supposing that the fire was going the other way. 
There seemed to be an unaccountable delay in getting water; I did not 
understand it. 

@. (By Mr. Greens.) I understood you to say that you thought it 
was fifteen minutes after the alarm before you saw an engine? 

A. I didnot hear the alarm at all. After the boys cried ‘“ Fire,” I 
think it was three-quarters of an hour before this engine got up its 
stream and began to play. When it did play, there was plenty of power 
to throw the water anywhere on the building, because it threw it up to 
this upper dormer window, and put the fire out. 

@. (By Mr. Cons.) Did you see either of the engineers come? 

A. I did not see either of the engineers come. The hose were play- 
ing on Summer street. There might have been an engineer connected 

with the engine, but I did not know him. 
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A. C. MARTIN, sworn. 


Q. (By Mr. Russety.) You are an architect? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. You live in Boston? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Will you state when and where you first noticed the fire on the 
9th of November? 

A. Ihad been to Concord, N. H., on Saturday, Noy. 9th, and first 
saw the light of the fire about twenty miles from Boston, coming down 
in the train; followed it, of course, all the way to Boston, and as soon 
as I got to the depot, I inquired about it, learned the extent of it, 
and immediately went up to Franklin street, and first saw the fire be- 
‘tween ten and eleven o’clock, — very near eleven o’clock. 

@. Will you state anything that you know about the fire that you 
think will be of value? 

A, I was particularly interested, as a spectator, in observing how the 
fire took, and watching its progress, speculating on the best way of 
stopping it, and all that sort of thing. 

_ Q. How long have you been an architect? 

A. [have been an architect since 1859. I first established myself 
then. 

Q. Go on and state anything you noticed. 

A. I first saw the fire on Franklin street, and watched its progress - 
from building to building, and I made up my mind, from what I saw, 
that the principal reason why the fire spread with such rapidity was 
owing to the fact that the buildings were all much higher than the height 
to which the steamers could throw their water. They did not work from 
the tops of the buildings in fighting it at that time. I thought it would 
have been much better to have gone to the top of a building, the second, 
third, or fourth away from the one on fire, and fight the fire from above, 
rather than stand in the street, as they did, and fight it from there. 
I noticed that in some buildings the fire seemed to catch along the 
wooden cornices and wooden finish around the Mansard roofs; in other 
cases, the fire would appear inside the building, and the building would 
be wholly lighted up before the fire attacked the roof at all. From that 
I made up my mind that the partition walls were not thick enough; that 
the fire went directly through the brick work and communicated with 
the floor timbers let into the walls. But the wooden cornices and Man- 
sard roofs, and the entire lack of party walls extending up to the roofs, 
account, in a great measure, for the fire extending as it did, 
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@. Did you see any of the firemen standing on the roofs of the 
houses ? 

A. I did not see any of the firemen standing on the roofs in the early 
part of the fire. They did not seem to make any effort to get on the 
roofs and fight it from the roofs. I noticed particularly Hovey’s em- 
ployees, —I supposed, of course, they were not firemen, because they 
did not have firemen’s hats on. I noticed that ttey put blankets on the 
roof and over the windows, and threw water on them, fighting it in the 
best possible way. I have no doubt that that saved the roof from taking 
fire, and probably saved the building, although the rear wall was very 
thick — 24 to 28 inches. 

@. (By Mr. Greene.) You say the fire ignited beneath the roofs in 
several instances ? 

A. Yes, sir, I saw it in several instances. It would get into a build- 
ing without attacking the outside. It would be inside and get well 
going, then the glass would crash, and the flames would belch out. 
I understand that that was caused by the bricks getting so hot that they 
ignited the wood work inside. There is no question, I believe, that that 
is the fact. It is the practice in Boston to build the floor timbers into 
the walls, and in an ordinary brick wall, if the floor timbers are let in 


the usual length, there would be but four inches of brick work between 


the ends of the floor timbers. Of course, the wall will get very hot, 
the ends of the floor timbers will be burned off, and they will fall out, 
and, the fire continuing to burn, in a short time that four inches will be 
red-hot. Ihave no doubt that in many instances the fire went right 
through walls, on account of their not being thick enough. 

@. (By Mr. Russeti.) Did you watch the fire on other streets? 

A. Yes, sir. I went nearly round the fire. Later in the evening, it 
made its way down to the water, and it was not so easy to pass in that 
direction, and I skirted down through Pearl street, and Oliver street 
way. . 

@. (By Mr. Firru.) Were those walls you speak of stone or brick? 

A. They were brick between the buildings. 

(). Did you see any case where the fire went through stone walls? 

-A. There are no party walls between buildings of stone; they are 
always brick. In many cases, the fire would communicate across a 
street from the heat. 

(. In cases where the buildings were stone? 

A. Yes, sir, very frequently. That did not seem to make any special 
difference, but the fire would go across the street, and catch any wooden 
finish there was about the roof. There is where the wooden finish on a 
roof was more dangerous than stone or brick. For instance, I was down 
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in Congress street at one time, and there seemed to be a complete mass 
of aoe across the street, so that there was no space between them. 

Q. (By Mr. Russetz.) Will you give us your opinion of the Mansard 
roof, as constructed in Boston? 

A. The Mansard roof, as constructed in Boston, if it is S retraae 
out of the reach of water, is a very dangerous feature in a building. 

@). Suppose it is within reach of water? 

A. If it is within reach of water, and the walls are carried up through, 
it could very easily be made comparatively safe. , If the roof is prop- 
erly constructed, with no wooden finish about it, it is as safe as any 
roof. | | 

(By Mr. Greene.) The trouble is, there is a great deal of wood 
about it? 

A. That is the trouble. You may say our architecture here in Boston 
has sprung from foreign architecture, which was carried out in stone ; 
but it is so much easier to make a showy window in wood, and so much 
cheaper, that the owners were willing to do it, and architects, of course, 
were willing to produce an effect; so that, instead of the stone con- 
structions which they have abroad on their roofs, and nothing else, we 
have great masses of wood, which become, in case.of fire, very objec- 
tionable features. 

@. (By Mr. RussEty.) Is there any trouble with the Mansard roof 
in itself, if the materials are proper? 

A. I do not see any objection to the Mansard roof, if the materials - 
are proper, and the work put together in a proper way. 

@). (By Mr. Coss.) What do you think of copper? 

A. Copper is the best roof covering we have, and the most expensive. 
Then I think another reason why fire spreads so rapidly in our cities — 
I do not know that Boston is peculiar in that respect — is that we have 
timber very plenty. We put in our heavy floor timbers, three, four and 
five inches thick, and fourteen or sixteen inches deep, and from six to 
twelve inches apart, as the case may be; then comes the under floor on 
top of these timbers, and the upper floor on top of that; then the walls 
are furred, and lathed and plastered, making all the floors and the fur- 
ring on the walls open, so that the air passes freely through; and in 
case of fire, these spaces become conductors; the currents pass through 
very freely, and fire is communicated very rapidly, especially in an 
upper direction. There seems to have been an utter absence of any 
legal provision in the direction of guarding against fire, until within the 
last-two years. Two years ago, we got a Building Act passed, and that 
had certain restrictions ; but even those were opposed by certain parties 
in the city government, and we had to make a fight last year before the 
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Legislature to retain those restrictions. There seemed to be an unwil- 
lingness on the part of the public to submit to any limits to their indi- 
vidual ideas of what they wanted and what they should build. 

Q. (By Mr. Russett.) Were the architects generally desirous of 
having the Act? 

A. Yes, sir, the Society of Architects drew up the Act. I drew up 
the Act, or compiled it from the London, New York, Philadelphia, and 
Baltimore fire laws; and after I had gone as far as I could with it, the 
Society passed it in review, amended some of the provisions, and then 
it was handed over to the city government, and they further amended 
it, changed quite a number of the provisions to suit their own views, 
and then it was put into the hands of a committee at the State House, 
and after a number of hearings, it finally became a law. 

@. (By Mr. Frrrs.) What are its main features as passed? 

A. The main feature of the Act is to provide, to a certain extent, 
against the abuses in building, which have been very prevalent in Bos- 
ton. I think the law stands something like this: Buildings 35 feet 
in height shall have walls not less than 12 inches thick up to the top 
of the upper floor, and not less than eight inches thick above that; 
and all buildings over 35 feet in height, and not exceeding 50 feet, 
shall have walls 16 inches thick, and the party walls shall be car- 
ried up through the building to the roof. We could not get a pro- 
vision to have the party walls carried up through the Mansard roofs ; 
somebody objected to it. Then there were some other things, such as 
the security of foundation walls; and there was a clause forbidding any 
one to cut an opening from one warehouse to another without a permit, 
and providing double iron doors, and a provision against hatchways. 
There was also a clause providing for the appointment of inspectors to 
visit all fires, and inquire into their origin and cause, and report to the 
Fire Department the peculiarities of construction of buildings. The 
idea, in general, was to keep the Fire Department well posted upon 
the construction of all buildings in Boston, so that they should know 
if there was any peculiarity about a building, which, in case of fire, 
would render it unsafe for the firemen to go upon the roof. 

@. (By Mr. Grernz.) Have these restrictions been observed ? 

A. The Act was only passed two years ago. ‘There is an inspector 
of buildings now, with two assistants, and the provisions of the law 
have been carried out, to a certain extent. If such a law had been in 
existence ten years ago, those buildings would have been in a much 
better condition than they were. 

@. (By Mr. Cogs.) Could such a fire have occurred? * 

A. I don’t think it could. The law is not sufficiently stringent. It 
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requires to be considerably more stringent. JI think there should be a 
limit to the height of buildings as compared with the width of the street. 
Of course, there is more risk in haying a high building on a narrow than 
on a wide street, but I doubt if the city would be willing, even now, to 
place any such restrictions upon the desire of i to build whatever 
they have a mind to. 

@. (By Mr. Russert.) Haye you seen the Building Act that is now 
pending ? 

A. Ihave seen it reported in the newspapers; I have not seen the 
whole thing. 

Q. Was not High street built subsequently to the time the Building 
Act went into effect? 

A. I think some of the stores were, sir. 

Q. (By Mr. Firrs.) Do you understand -why there should be any 
objection at City Hall? 

A. I don’t know why there should be; but we were obliged to go up 
to the Legislature the year after the Act was passed and oppose an 
attempt to repeal a certain portion of the Act. Then we tried to get 
a prohibition of Mansard roofs more than one story high, and bay win- 
dows more than a certain height above the street, and certain other 
things, which were defeated, I don’t know why. I did not follow | 
it up myself, but I know they did not get the amendments to the Act 
which they tried to get. 

@. How long were you present at the fire? 

A. All night, sir. I got there about eleven o’clock. I worked part 
of the time helping a friend move books. I was there all night, until 
eight o’clock in the morning, before I got home. 

Q@. (By Mr. Firtu.) Did you at any time see any firemen on a roof, 
anywhere? 

A. I did not. They were on the roof of the building opposite to the 
‘* Post ” building, I was told, but I did not see them there. But on 
Franklin street and Summer street. I did not see anybody on the roof 
except the employees of Hovey & Co., on their own building. 

@. What seemed to you, towards morning, after the fire had grown to 
such proportions, was the thing to be done? 

A. I kept watching all the time to see some preparations made to blow 
up buildings, but I did not seem to see anything started in that direction 
until along about three o’clock, when there seemed to be indications that 
they were going to blow up buildings. I saw one building blown up, 
and saw one building that they attempted to blow up where it was a 
failure, and after that, they blew up quite a number of buildings. But 
I should say, also, that one great difficulty that night was the crowd in 
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the streets. It was difficult for the firemen to get round; it was difficult: 
for them to handle their engines and handle their hose. What was 
needed was perhaps a regiment of soldiers to clear the streets and keep 
them clear in the immediate vicinity of the fire. I noticed that partic- 
ularly in cases of fire abroad. I happened to be in a German town, 
Mannheim, when they had the largest fire they had had for a great many 
years, and I got to the place as soon as possible; but before I got there, 
they had a batallion of soldiers on the ground to clear the streets, and 
nobody was allowed to come within a certain distance, and then par- 
ties were pressed in to assist them, if they were needed. Everything 
seemed to be under the control of one leading mind. That did not seem 
to me to be the case at our fire. Of course I could not tell. I did not 
see the chief engineer or anybody else, but everybody seemed to be in 
despair and hopeless. ‘There did not seem to be anything doing, or any- 
thing that could be done. 

@. (By Mr. Greene.) Panic-stricken? 

A. Yes, sir, panic-stricken. That is the feeling I had. 

@. (By Mr. Cops.) Were there any buildings that succumbed to the 
fire, that you know of, where the walls were twenty inches thick? 

A. I think I saw quite a number of cases where the walls were twenty 
inches thick ; some of those buildings on Pearl street, and other places 
I have noticed. I don’t think, in case of a fire like that, after the 
fire gets well going, as that fire did, it would make any difference how 
thick the walls were, as long as there was so much timber to burn. I 
do not see any reason why the same thing should not occur in other 
places in Boston, or New York, or any other city. There is so much to 
burn in any particular building, that if a fire gets well going, there 
will be such an amount of heat, that the adjoining buildings and 
all about it will be placed in a dangerous position. 


DANIEL F. MARDEN, sworn. 


. (By Mr. Russert.) You are foreman of Engine No. 7? 
. Yes, sir. 
. Where is Engine No. 7 stationed? 
. On East street. 
. At what time did you hear the alarm on the 9th? 
. I didn’t notice the clock, but it was on the first stroke of the bell, 
about quarter past seven. 
@. What did you do then? 
A. We were on our way to the fire at that time. 
(). You were on your way to the fire before you heard the alarm? 
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A, 
Q. 


‘Yes, sir. 


How did you get notice of the fire? 


A. Some one came and tolled our door-bell and halloed, ‘* Fire in 
‘Bedford street!” and we started our hose-carriage; our hose-carriage 
was just outside the door when the bell first struck. 


Q. 
A. 


Did you go with the hose-carriage? © 
I went as far as South street, about four or five rods. 


. Then what did you do? 


A. I turned back and got all the crowd I could to bring the engine to 
the fire. 

(. Where did you get the men for the engine? — from the crowd? 

A. From the crowd in the street. 

@. How much of a team did you get? 

A. I should think there were over a hundred men and boys. 

. What proportion of them men? 

A. I should say about one-half of them. 

(). At what rate did they go to the fire — fast or slow? 

A. They ran all the way. 

(). How long were they in getting to the fire with the engine? 

A. I should say they were inside of two minutes. It couldn’t possi- 


bly have been more than that. 


Q. 
A, 


How long before you threw water on the fire? 
Well, I will set that at two minutes more, which I consider out- 


side of the limits. In four minutes from the time the bell struck we 
played water with the steamer. 


Q. 


Was that played from the street, or was the hose carried up on a 


ladder, or how was it? 


A, 


We took our hose in the rear of this building that caught fire, to 


keep it from going into the rear. We went to the rear of the building — 
from Bedford street. 

@. Was that building on fire when you got there? 

A. It was smoking, and there was danger of its catching fire, and my 
object in playing there was to try to stop the fire from spreading, instead 
of putting our water directly on the fire. 

@. So that you didn’t play directly on the fire? 

A. We didn’t play directly on the fire in the building which first 
caught. 

@. What was done with the hose at that time? Where was that 
placed? 

A. That is where we played our steamer; the hose-carriage and 
steamer usually are connected, but they ran separately that night. 
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Q. I thought there was also a hose screwed to the hydrant — that was 
not yours, if there was any? 

A. Our line from the hose-carriage was laid from the hydrant, but 
when they brought the steamer to the hydrant, we immediately connected 
that with the steamer. 


Q. (By Mr. Coss.) All the water you threw was from the steamer? 
A. Yes, sir. : 

Q. (By Mr. Roussett. ) There was sonly one stream from your engine? 
A, Only one stream. 

@. What engine came next? 

A. I don’t know. 

@. Did the water you threw reach the top of the building? 

A. It did at times. 

@. Where was the fire in the first building which caught? 

A. It appeared to be from top to bottom. I didn’t stop to examine 


it closely, but I should say that the fire was all through the building. I 
hardly ever stop to look at a fire, but my object is to get to work as 
quick as possible. 

@. Did you have plenty of fuel? 

A. That is something I don’t know anything about; I don’t have 
anything to do with it. 

@. I suppose that would follow, if you threw water in four minutes? 

A. We have warm water in our boilers always. We have a heater 
connected with the steamer which keeps the water hot. 

@. Do you know whether it was hot that night or not? 

A. I don’t recollect, but I think it was. I have nothing to do with 
the fires in the engine myself; it is not my business to attend to that. 

@. Do you know whether there was any failure of fuel at any time 
that evening? 

A. I don’t know as there was. 

@. Would you not have known it if there had been? 

A. I think I should, up to the time when I left. I received a sprained 
ankle the first part of the evening, but I kept around with the engine 
until half past two o’clock, when I had to leave; I couldn’t stand it any 
longer. 

@. Where was the engine then? 

A. On Federal street. It fell back a little from the Hartford & Erie 
depot, towards South Boston. 

(). As a general thing, were the engines supplied with fuel proper iy? 

A, They were, so fae as I know. 

@. (By Mr. Firru.) Is there some sort of signal by which you know 
whether they need fuel or not? 
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A. When they need fuel, the engineers blow their whistles. 

Q. (By Mr. Russerz.) Whose duty is it then to bring it to them? 

A. Whose duty it is I don’t know, but it is usually done by one of 
the drivers, who takes his pair of horses and goes to the fuel wagon by 
order of the engineer. } 

@. Where is the fuel wagon kept, — in the engine house? 

A. I don’t know. 

@. At this time, had you had instructions about using horses or oth- 
erwise ? 

A. I received instructions from the district engineer to double the 
men in my company, and run the hose carriage by hand to certain sec- 
tions of the city on the first alarm, and on the second alarm I think the 
instructions were to bring the engine. 

By hand? 

. By hand. 

You were not to use horses at ‘any time? 

- Not to use horses at that time — while they were sick. 

How did those instructions come to you? 

- Verbally, from our district engineer. He came to the engine- 
house and sent for me to come there, and gave me these instructions. 

@. Could there be much difference in the time of reaching the fire 
whether the engine was drawn by men or horses? 

A. I don’t think it would make ten seconds’ difference either way. I 
don’t think whether we had horses or not would have made ten seconds’ 
difference. | . 

Q. (By Mr. Gresnr.) Is No. 7 very near where the fire broke out? 

A. I think I could run there in one minute. I think I could run from 
the engine house to the fire in about one minute. I have stated that it 
took two minutes with the steamer, and I consider that outside the 
limits. 

Q. (By Mr. Russett.) Who was at the engine house when the alarm 
was given besides you? 

A. I can’t say whether there was any other hoseman in the house, but 
two of the steamer’s men were in the house; whether a third was there 
or gone to supper, I can’t say. 

What is the rule about having anybody in the house? 

. That I have nothing to do with; I know nothing about it. 

Are there any orders to you? 

. There are no orders to me. 

You are not bound to be at the engine house? 

. No, sir. The hosemen or foreman, as I understand it, have no 
business at the engine house, or with anything in the engine house. 
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@. What, in your opinion, was the cause of the fire getting beyond 
control so soon? 

A. Well, that is a very hard question for me to answer. The fire was 
burning furiously, and the building was very high, and the buildings 
connected with it, and those Mansard roofs, I think, helped it along. In 
regard to the steamers coming in, whether they had steam enough to put 
their streams to the top of those buildings, or anything of the kind, I 
don’t know anything about it. 

@. You know about your own stream? 

A. Our steamer gave us a good stream of water. 

' Q. (By Mr. Coss.) Are you foreman of the steamer? 

A. There is no foreman connected with an engine company. The 
man is sometimes called foreman of the company, and sometimes called 
foreman of the hose, but I have nothing to do, according to the city or- 
dinances, with the men or apparatus in the engine house, or anything in 
the engine house; I have no business there. When the engine goes out, 
I have the placing of her at any place to get a supply of water, and have 
charge of the hose and hosemen connected with the company. 

@. (By Mr..Russrtxi.) You direct where the water shall be thrown? 

A. Well, I should take that responsibility ; of course, that is my place, 
unless I have orders from an engineer, which I am bound to obey. 

@. (By Mr. Firts.) Until he arrives, you give directions? 

A. Until he arrives, I use my own judgment. After that, I must obey 
his orders. 

@. (By Mr. Russerxy.) Where was your engine stationed next after 
you left that spot? 

A. We went to the hydrant opposite the Hartford & Erie Depot, cor- 
ner of Federal and Broad streets. 

@). Was there any trouble there about water or steam? 

A. No trouble about steam or water. 

@. Where did you go next? 

A. They fell back from there to the reservoir, perhaps three hundred 
feet along Federal street, towards South Boston. We were driven away 
from that corner and had to fall back to the next place, and there we did 
the best we could to stop the fire, and, with others, we did stop it on 
Federal street. I couldn’t stand the pain in my ankle any longer; I felt 
as though I must get home. 

@. There you say the fire was stopped? 

A. The fire was stopped. 

@. Can you tell just where it was? 

A. I can’t tell exactly where it was, but it will show for itself. 

Q. (By Mr. Coss.) Did it go any further afterwards? 
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A. No, sir. At the time I left, they had stopped the fire there. 

@. How many streams were playing there? 

A. There were two in sight, besides ours, that I could see. 

Q. (By Mr. Russety.) Do you know what engines they were? 

A. I think one was from Hyde Park, and one from South Boston. 

@. You do not know anything about the use of gunpowder at this fire? 

A. No, sir, I know nothing about it. | 

Q. (By Mr. Coss.) You say that when you went to this fire, you 
played upon the building in the rear; what building was that? 

A. It was the building fronting Kingston street, right in the rear. 

@. And the building on the corner was apparently on fire from top to 
bottom ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. How soon after you got there did you see an engineer? 

A. Well, I don’t think it was over five minutes. 

@. Who was that? 

A. Capt. Regan, our district engineer, who lives near by. In setting 
this time, I judge of it by others who have held watches when we have 
gone to other places and gone to work. Of course, we are very busy” 
getting to work, and we can’t tell the time ; but I judge from the distance 
and our time of getting to work, that we played water inside of four 
minutes from the time the alarm struck. 

Q. (By Mr. Friern.) Can you tell when the second engine arrived 
there? 

A. No, sir, I can’t tell anything about it. 

Q. (By Mr. Coss.) Did you see the Chief Engineer? 

A. I saw the Chief Engineer, I should think, from seven to nine or | 
ten minutes after I got there. 

Q. (By Mr. Firrn.) About when did you leave that place to go 
down to the Hartford & Erie Depot? 

A. Well, I can’t tell; I couldn’t state the time within an hour and a 
half, and I can’t tell, as time goes very quick in such cases. 

@. How many men have you? 

A, There are eleven men, all told, in the company. There are seven 
men under me. 

@. (By Mr. Greene.) Was there any deficiency in the power of your 
stream? 

A. I don’t think there was; I think we had our usual good stream. 

@. (By Mr. RussEetzt.) I understand you to say that that was the 
case until you left? 

A. That was the case all the time I was with the engine. 

@. (By Mr. Coss.) There was no want of water or otherwise? 
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A. There was no want of water or anything of the kind with our 
engine. 

@. (By Mr. Frrn.) Who were the three men not under you? 

A. The engineer, fireman, and driver, who are permanently employed. 
All the others are under my direction. 

Q. Who directs those three? 

A. I don’t know anything about it. They are not beholden to me. 


NATHAN S. BROWN, sworn. 


(By Mr. Russety.) You are foreman of Hose Co. No. 2? 

. Yes, sir. 

. Where is Hose 2 situated ? 

On Hudson street, sir. 

What time did you first know of the fire on the 9th of November ? 
. I can’t state exactly, but I think between quarter and half-past 7. 
. (By Mr. Cogs.) How did you know? By the alarm? 

. By the alarm, sir. 

(By Mr. Russert.) Where were you? 

. Standing in my shop door at the foot of Pine street, on Harrison 
avenue. 

@. How soon did you get to the engine-house? 

A. I started on the first blow of the bell, for the reason of not being 
able to haul the apparatus with horses, and special orders from our chief 
to be on hand. When I got to the hose-house, the carriage had gone, 
started by volunteers. 

@. What did you do? 

A. Timmediately kept on. Seeing the light of the fire, I didn’t need 
to count the box. We always have to count the box to find out whether 
it is in our circuit or not; but seeing the light, I kept on and arrived at 
the hydrant at the corner of Bedford and Kingston streets, just as the 
carriage got there. I immediately attached to the hydrant, and ran up 
to the rear of the building by an alley-way, put on my pipe, and passed 
the word to get water, and put the pipe right into the flame in the cellar 
window. At the same time, the burning débris and stuff were flying from 
the upper windows down on to us. The reason I know that fact is 
because I had to take the pipe out of the cellar window and play on the 
hose behind me to prevent its burning, being new hose, and not want- 
ing, of course, to have my hose burst right there at that critical mo- 
ment. Likewise, there was a large piece of burning stuff came and 
struck one of my men, and knocked his hat off. 
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Q. The building was on fire from top to bottom when you got there? 

A. Yes, sir. I saw it coming out of the roof when I turned the 
corner of Oak and Hudson streets. That is about one minute’s run 
from my shop. Chie 

@. Was anything else playing on that fire when you got there? 

A. No, sir; ours was the first water put on. I held the pipe myself, 
and put on the first water. 

@. How high would that throw water? 

A. At that time that hydrant ought to throw a stream thirty feet, at 
the least calculation. There was no other hose, of course, tapping 
it at that time, and the force of the water was as powerful as it ever is. 

@. When did you see the first steamer come? 

A. I should judge we had played there about five minutes. Amid the 
excitement of the moment, I can’t state the time exactly, but it didn’t 
seem longer than five minutes before I saw No. 4 drive up, and take the 
hydrant on the corner of Kingston and Summer streets. But previous 
to that, steamer No. 7 must have been at work, though I didn’t see 
them, because they are the nearest steamer ; but while we were playing 
in the alley-way, a line of hose from No. 7 came through the fence, and 
they passed the word. Thatis where I met the Chief. He asked me 
‘where I was stationed, and I told him, and he said, ‘‘ Take your line 
right out, and take it into the adjoining building.” The fire was then 
catching on the upper windows. This alley-way is not, I should judge, 
more than ten or a dozen feet wide. 

@. (By Mr. Fiera.) How long had you been there when you saw 
the Chief ? ; ) 

A. I had not been there over five or eight minutes; about eight 
minutes, I think. I took the line right out of the alley-way, under the 
‘Chief’s directions, never stopped the water at all, because I knew if I. 
stopped the water, the chances were a steamer might come up and take 
‘the hydrant, and that would be a delay of perhaps three minutes, and at 
that time we needed the water; so I roused the hose up three flights 
‘with the water on into a room, and found the window-sills and frames 
going. I threw one of the windows right up, and jumped at the win- 
dow-curtains, and, with the rest of the men, tore all the curtains down. 
‘Then we tipped the cases over that stood upright, so that they would 
not draw the fire, and played there until our water was cut off, in conse- 
‘quence of No. 3 coming up and taking the hydrant; and then word 
came to me to come out of the building immediately, in consequence of 
the wall of the building that first caught being liable to topple over on 
this building. Not immediately crediting the order, because I didn’t 
receive it from an engineer, I went into the street to find out the truth 
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of the report, and there I met an engineer, who told me, ‘* Capt. Brown, 
take your line right out; ” and then I gave orders to have the line taken 
out, and I stood in the street and played with a powerful steamer stream, 
for No. 3 had then got to work, and was playing two streams — their 
own, and supplying us. 

@. What building did you get into? 

A. It formed the south-east corner of the alley-way. 

Q. (By Mr. Coss.) That was in the rear of the building where the 
fire caught? 

A. Yes, sir, directly in the rear, fronting on Kingston street. 

Q. (By Mr. Russetx.) The second building that caught? 

A, Yes, sir. 

@. Did the walls fall? 

A. Yes, sir, the walls of that building fell; but the wall of the one 
that caught first fell first. 

Q. How soon after you came out? 

A. I shouldn’t judge it was more than ten or fifteen minutes. The 
rapidity of the fire was beyond anything I have ever seen. I have been 
connected with the Fire Department eleven or twelve years; been fore- 
man of the company three years. ‘The fire seemed to leap, as it were, 
almost ran like lightning from window to window. 

@. Was that so at the first? 

A. Yes, sir, at the first of it. 

@. To what do you attribute that? | 

A. I attribute that to the heat being so intense amongst the dry 
goods, that it was undoubtedly creating a draught of itself, that would 
force the fire on. ‘The place was reported as used as a hoop-skirt fac- 
tory, and the articles are very combustible, and they blazed right up, 
and burned very freely. 

Q. Was there any want of water at that time? 

A. No, sir. At that time there was water in plenty. Those two 
streams, the steamer’s and ours, rendered service there all the time. 
We didn’t have to move, because we happened to be to the leeward of 
the fire ; but steamer 4,1 guess, didn’t keep that hydrant more than 
twenty minutes, when they had to leave with suctions and all left at the 
hydrant, I believe ; they didn’t have time to take them off, because the 
fire had then reached such a pass that it was dangerous to subject the 
men, or the steamer either, to that position. But of course I can’t say 
anything about this thing for certain, only by seeing them myself, you 
know, and knowing the facts of the case, being right there. 

Q. Do you know anything of any steamers being short of fuel? 

A. Not at that time, the first of the fire ; but I guess, after the fire, the 
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fuel got rather low, because I know that steamer 3’s men had to break 
up boxes and one thing and another. 

@. What time of the night was that? 

A. I should think that might have been about one o’clock in the morn- ~ 
ing. The fire in that locality was then under control, and the engineers 
and what available force was coming in on the alarm fromZout of town 
was immediately despatched down town to go to work there, because 
it didn’t look as if the fire was going to spread any further that way ; so 
of course they paid attention to other parts. 

@. Did you stay in that neighborhood through the fire? 

ASIN O.aity 

@. Where did you play next? 

A. We played there until about twelve o’clock on top of the new 
building now in process of finishing very near the corner of Summer and 
Kingston streets ; played over the roofof that building into the build- 
ing occupied by Klous & Co., and in fact, all around us where we could 
make a stream available, we played. We had that order. I superin- 
tended the stream myself. 

. Q. You carried the hose on to the top of the building, and from there 
played on to the other buildings? ; 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. (By Mr. Coss.) That new building in Kingston street? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. Did you carry it up by a ladder, or the stairs? 

A. Carried it by the stairs. ‘That was a dwelling-house, and the fire, 
when we went up, was burning the blinds and windows. We went up 
through that house, and then from the top of the dweiling-house, we got 
on to the roof of the new building. Then I had orders from an engi- 
neer to take our line down, and run it through Bedford to Columbia 
street, and through the Columbia building, to check the fire on Lincoln 
street. Weplayed there on the dwelling-house that fronted on Bedford 
street, and the dwelling-house that fronts on Lincoln street, forming the 
corner. After playing there awhile, we deadened the fire down, and 
then we took our hose up to the second-story windows of the building 
fronting on Lincoln street, and played across the street on to the corner 
of Lincoln and Summer street. We worked there, I guess, until about 
two o’clock in the morning, and then steamer 3 made up, and I had no 
special orders from any engineer to make up, but I knew the hydrant 
stream wouldn’t be available, and as long as the fire was checked in that 
locality, I thought best to follow them, which we did as lively as we 
could, to the corner of Water and Washington streets. There we 
attached, and both companies ran a line of hose, and we passed the word 
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to play ; but when the water came, the stream was so small that it was 
ineffectual to do any good at all. We couldn’t play more than fifteen 
feet from the pipe, because the hydrant above where the steamer was sta- 
tioned was tapped so that we couldn’t get water to furnish two streams, and 
the steam company having precedence, I made up my hose. But previous 
to that, I took the Captain of thesteamer, Mr. Hine, and we made acircuit 
ofthe fire, clear down to the Sailors’ Home, to find an available spot to get 
to work with our apparatus, and not finding any, we came back, and 
Captain Hine concluded he would stay there until he got orders, and I 
took my company and carriage, and went down through, and tried every 
steamer as we went along to get to work, but they were all throwing 
two streams of water, and those draughting from the reservoirs were 
throwing two streams, and there was no chance for a hydrant company 
to get to work until I reached the corner of Milk and Kilby, or Water 
and Kilby, Iam not certain which. There I met a steamer called Navy 
Yard 2 of Charlestown, waiting for reducing couplings, in order to con- 
nect with the hydrant. I immediately furnished them with the requi- 
site couplings, and they connected with the hydrant, and we connected 
with the steamer, and ran off and went to work under the direction of 
Captain Jacobs. We worked there about an hour in the street doing the 
best we could, and then Captain Jacobs said we must try to stop the 
fire by going on the roofs. We told him we were perfectly willing. I 
broke open the doors of a building that was just finished, and took the 
tackle and falls and put it on my pipe, and sent part of my men to the 
loft, and put the rest of the men on the falls, and we hauled the pipe up 
into the loft and gave them orders to close the rear shutters and wet 
down everything, and just as soon as the fire made its appearance any- 
where to go for it. We stayed there as long as we could, but the smoke 
was so dense, and the heat so fierce from the opposite buildings, which 
were some of them five stories high, that we couldn’t live there. The 
men reported that fact to me, and I went up and found it to be as they 
said, so I ordered the line down and we took the very next building and 
served it the same process ; went up there and wet everything down, and 
hung to it just as long as we possibly could. At that time, the Type 
Foundry was on fire on the opposite side of the street, a building seven 
stories high, I should judge, with a Mansard roof and very tall chim- 
neys, and when that got to going, the heat was overpowering, and, fear- 
ful that the men might be cut off, I ordered the line down into the street 
again. When we stood in the street playing, there came an explosion 
directly opposite to us, caused by the heat coming into the building, and 
blew the shutters and windows out, prostrated two men, and almost 
knocked me over; but I managed to right myself, being pretty solid, 
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and we stayed there and fought the fire until we stopped it on that street. 
It finally stopped at the stone building which is right exactly opposite 
the Fairbanks’ scales warehouse, and there is a sign up which says ** Dry 
Salters,” or something like that. That is where the fire was stopped; 
but we still kept to work on that side of the street, and when we got 
pretty well down to the corner, there was a factory where they have im- 
ported pickles and preserves, and the next building to that was full of 
paints and oils; but we mounted the roof of the corner building, and 
went along the ridge-pole until we came to a chimney, where we made 
the hose fast, and passed the word for water, and got a powerful stream 
and played directly over this establishment, where they have pickles and 
preserves, to the roof of the building on fire; and that stream, with a 
couple more streams from the alley-way on the other side, checked the 
fire on that street. 

Q. The fire stopped there? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. (By Mr. Cogs.) What time did you get through there? 

A, That was about three o’clock Sunday afternoon, and by that time, 
we were pretty well tuckered out. 

Q. (By Mr. Greene.) Were those operations obstructed by the 
crowds of people, materially ? 

A. No, sir, the crowd was kept back very well indeed; more so than 
I have seen them at a great many fires. One reason was, that the fire 
covered so wide a range that it would take a pretty good crowd to fill 
all the avenues, and then lines were drawn, and teams prohibited, al- 
though the first part of Sunday morning the teams came up there, loaded 
up with goods, and carried them cff. But we had no bursted hose from 
that cause. I tried to be careful of my hose. I have orders not to allow 
any wagon to go over a line of hose, and that order is rigidly enforced, 
but in such a time I thought we would do the best we could, and I told 
my men, “If there is any way that you can let those teams get over to 
pass goods, give them all the show in the world.” We played there 
until about five o’clock on Sunday afternoon, and then we got relieved 
until five o’clock Monday morning. That is, relieved from that fire, but 
not relieved from an alarm of fire, and I took the men up to the Sherman 
House, but there was nothing to eat, and I told them they had better go 
home and get their supper and get their rest, because there would be a 
hard day’s work on Monday. 

(). How long were you on duty? 

A. We were on duty from the time the bell struck, until five o’clock 
Sunday night. We were relieved by Providence 6 steamer. 

@. Did you have anything to eat during that time? 
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A. Some of the men got a little refreshment. I didn’t have anything 
to eat, and some of the rest didn’t have anything to eat. There was a 
report along in the afternoon that there was something to eat at Young’s 
Hotel, and I sent a man up there to find out the truth of it, and he came 
back with the report that everything was eaten up, and there was no use 
for the men to trail up there, because they were tired, and I thought it 
was no use to let them go. We were relieved at five o’clock, and at 
twelve o’clock there came an alarm from box 42, and I dressed and 
started down, and on the way down another alarm was sounded, and the 
third alarm was struck; when I got there, and after I got there, the 
fourth alarm was struck. When I got there, I found that the apparatus 
was left with a line of hose down at the recent fire. Of course, we had 
nothing to work with; I looked round for a sight, told the men to keep 
right together, and finally I found that Fall River Co. No. 4 had gone 
to work with two lines of hose, but being short-handed they were only 
working one line of hose; the other line was run off, but there was no 
pipe on it. I discovered it merely by accident; gave that in charge of 
the company ; found a pipe, and asked the engineer of the steamer if he 
would give us water, and he said, ‘** Yes, all we wanted.” We went 
over a small shed on the corner of the alley-way that runs by Jordan & 
Marsh’s, and played there, I guess an hour, and then the Fall River folks 
got reinforcements, and they saw we had a good stream and wanted it, 
and by courtesy it belonged to them, and I gave it up and reported to 
Capt. Shaw, and he told me to take charge of a line of hose there was 
running from steamer 4, that had then gone up on a spliced ladder on 
Stevenson’s building on Washington street. I sent two men up there 
to relieve the pipe men, because I knew it was cold and wet. I told two 
men to relieve them, and I would be right up directly and relieve them. 
They went up there, and I stood round on the ground for a while super- 
intending putting in a couple of pieces of hose where they burst, and 
finally I went up on the spliced ladder and found that the men had gone 
across the roof and were playing directly into the flame in Shreve, 
Crump & Low’s building. That stream, with the steamer on Washing- 
ton street, opposite Shreve, Crump & Low’s, which was playing a power- 
ful stream into the Luthern windows, did more to stop the fire there 
than anything else, I think. Every drop of water I put into that build- 
ing told directly on the flame. I relieved the men on the pipe, because 
I knew they were tired, and stayed there until seven o’clock. The fire 
had then got pretty well deadened down, and I got an order from an 
engineer to take the line down from there. I stood there and lowered 
the line myself and came down through the scuttle into the street, met 
my men, and had orders to take them down to the United States Hotel 
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and give them some breakfast. So we went down there, but we couldn’t 
get anything to eat, there were so many out-of-town firemen there in a 
hurry to get home, who had worked hard, and I told the engineer in 
charge, that I thought the Boston firemen could get served better down 
town, and give all the show in the world to the out-of-town firemen. He 
happened to think the same as I did, and two or three companies, with 
my own, went down to North Market street, where we had our breakfast ; 
then I went back to the place where we left our reel and line of hose, 
made it up, came up to Broad street, and went to work on the coal that 
was burning there. I worked there about an hour, and Capt. Brown, 
assistant engineer, came along and told me he wanted me give all the 
show in the world to those men who had safes, wet them down and cool 
them off as fast as it could be done. I immediately put on three lines of 
hose, detailed two men to take charge of them, and then took a hose- 
carriage we have and went back to Oliver street, rolled on a full reel of 
hose, and came back and peddled it out in one length and two lengths, 
to merchants and others who had safes, who could not get any compa- 
nies handy, and couldn’t get any hose. I did everything I could to ac- 
commodate them, because I thought they were the sufferers, and because 
J thought they should be accommodated. | 

@). (By Mr. Russeti.) When you first went to the fire, while the first 
buildings were burning, was there anybody on the roof of the building 
where the fire caught? 

A. No, sir. 

(). Was there not at any time? 

A. No, sir, because it was impossible for anybody to get there. We 
were the first company there, and we reeled off a line of hose. 

ap Misi it have been possible to carry it through the first building? 

A. No, I don’t think it would, but we went right up three flights in 
the ae building. 

You didn’t get up as far as the roof? 
No, but there was a line above us. I think steamer 4 was above 


Q. 
A. 
(). How high were they? 
A. They must have been up four flights. 
(. They were not on the roof? 
A. No, sir. I don’t think they were on the roof at all. I think they 
were up in the attie story. 
@. You speak of the explosions having been caused by gas? 
A. It might have been gas, or it might have been hot air, because the 


rear of this building was burning furiously, three or four stories down 
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where it would not show in front at all. It was burning down in the 
rear where the front was comparatively not burning at all. 

Q. Did you see any trouble from burning of gas any more than usual 
at a fire? 

A. No, I didn’t see anything that night at the fire. It all worked 
well, as far as I know. ‘The houses that we carried our line of hose up 
through in Kingston street were all lighted with gas, and were all right, 
and they were pretty near the fire; but the next night, Sunday night, 
the gas went out at my residence twice, and I told parties then I guessed 
they were shutting off the gas, because I thought it was necessary it 
should be done, knowing the vast amount of gas pipes that were out of 
order, and leaking gas and everything. 

Q. (By Mr. Coss.) How long did you work upon the first building 
when you got there? 

A, J think we worked there about ten minutes. 

Q. The building where the fire began? 

A. Yes, sir. Iam liable, of course, to make misstatements in regard 
to the exact time; because we were all laboring under some excitement 
at that time, but some parties more than others. The hosemen, for in- 
stance, were of course laboring under excitement; but then it is the 
business of a foreman to keep cool; and it is the business of an engineer 
also. I know that I had to take the pipe right out of the hands of the 
man who was with me when it was in that cellar, by main force, and 
play on the hose behind me to keep it from burning. He was kind of 
excited, and would not give ear to an order. 

@. (By Mr. Russeity.) How much delay do you suppose there was 
in getting the hose-carriage to the fire in consequence of using men? 

A. In regard to our hose-carriage, I think we arrived at the scene of 
the fire even sooner than we should if we had had a horse, and for this 
reason: being early in the evening, and Saturday evening, when there 
is not a great deal of business done, and there are always more or less 
hangers-on, you know, calling into the house, and one thing and 
another, the light of the fire was discovered before the alarm was given, 
the doors were flung open, and the carriage started. My shop is about 
one minute’s run from the house, and when I went to the house on a 
run, the carriage was rattling ,over the pavements on Kneeland street. 
Hudson street is not paved; Kneeland street is. I very often notice it 
‘in the night time, when I am chasing the carriage. I can tell where she 
is by her rattling over the pavements on Kneeland street. I know then 


that she is crossing that street. 
@. What, in your opinion, made the fire so uncontrollable in the first 


place? 
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A. I don’t know as I can offer an opinion on that subject. It got 
to going, and there didn’t seem to be any stop to it. I never saw the like 
of it. I can hardly explain how it got to going so; it created a draught 
of itself. When we were on top of that new building, the breeze blew 
a perfect gale; blew fearfully; but parties have since told me that it 
was rather a calm night — not much wind outside. 

@. Did you see or know anything of the use of gunpowder that 
night ? 

A. No, sir, only by hearing the explosions, and the reports that they 
were using gunpowder. I saw one building blown up. 

@. Where was that? 

A. That was in Liberty Square. 

Q. What was the effect? 

A. The effect was very bad for the fire, and didn’t do the building any 
hurt at all. I stood and watched the building some little time before 
the explosion came, and it simply blew out all the glass, and unhung 
the doors, and blew them down; but so far as shattering the wall, or 
breaking the wall or roof, or even the chimneys, I couldn’t see that it 
did. 

Q. (By Mr. Greene.) It didn’t stop the fire at all? * 

A. No, sir, it didn’t; in fact, it created more fuel for the fire, for it 
would not only blow all the glass out of the building that was blown 
up, but it would blow the glass out of the surrounding buildings, as in 
the case of the building that was blown up on the corner of Water and 
Congress streets, near the new Post-Office. I was not there; but when 
we arrived down there, the sidewalk was strown with glass clear up to 
Devonshire street. There was thick plate glass all over the sidewalk, 
where it had been blown out of the windows. 

@. Was that from Simmons’ block ? 

A, Yes, sir, that was Simmons’ building. 

@. (By Mr. Russretx.) Didn’t it bring the floors down in that build- 
ing in Liberty Square? 

A. No, sir, I don’t think it did; but I was not a very full observer. 
I had a direct view of the whole of the front of the building, but all I 
could see was glass flying, and doors, and some little confusion and 
racket. But it didn’t seem to materially injure the walls, or settle the 
floors, or anything of that kind. 

Q@. (By Mr. Firta.) Were you aware that they were going to blow 
up the building? 

A. Yes, sir; at that time the street was roped off. The insurance 
companies’ men were the parties who were used to warn the firemen and 
crowd back. 
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@. Were you all watching that? 

A. No, sir, not all of us. We were at work at that time on the fire, 
but two or three stood looking at it. 

@. How many men have you? 

A. We have nine men with the two substitutes that are furnished us. 

Q@. Were they all on duty that night? 

A. Yes, sir, every man of them. There were only eight available 
hosemen; the ninth man is driver and steward of the company; his 
business is to take care of the apparatus and drive to fires. That is all 
that is expected or required of him, because we have to have some one 
to look after the horse. 


JOSEPH PIERCE, sworn. 


Q@. (By Mr. Russett.) Are you foreman of engine No.4? 

A. I am not foreman now. Iwas last year. The foreman is sick, 
and I acted as foreman on the 9th of November. 
. Where is engine No, 4 stationed ? 
. Brattle Square. 
What was the first knowledge you had of the fire? 
. I was called by the alarm. 
Where were you? 
. Coming down Anderson street. 
Did you go down to the engine-house? 
No, sir. 
Did you come to the fire? 
. Yes, sir. 
- I suppose you went pretty quick? 
. Just as soon as I could get there, right up over the hill. 
Did you find the engine there? 
No, sir. 
. How soon did the engine come? 

The hose-carriage was there, but not the engine. 
Q. Where was the hose-carriage ? 
A. Attached to the hydrant, and the line run off. 
@. Did you start as soon as you heard the alarm? 
A. Just as soon as I got the box, No. 52, to know where I had got to 
go to. 
- Q. What was done there with the hose? 

A. It was taken into the building. It wasin the building when I got 
there. 

Q. Into what part of the building? . 
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A. The building on Kingston street, back of the one where the fire 
originated. 

Was it carried up? 

. Yes, sir, up through the building into the upper room. 

The building was four stories high, wasn’t it? 

. Four or five. I can’t say which with certainty. 

It was not carried to the roof? 

2 INO BIT: 

Were they throwing water when you got there? 

. Yes, sir, they were playing when I got there. 

. When did the engine come? 

. I should say the engine came in five or six minutes afterwards. 
How soon were they throwing water? 

. Well, it couldn’t have been more than two or three minutes; long 
enough to take our hose off from the hydrant and then attach to the 
suction, which didn’t take more than three minutes. 

@. Where then did they play? 

A. They draughted from the hydrant on the corner of Kingston and 
Summer streets. 

Q. Where did they throw water? 

A. That was our steamer we were playing with, from the building on 
Kingston street, on the attic floor, to save it from going south down 
Kingston street, on the roof. 

. That engine was drawn by men, I suppose? 

sas eosin, 

. Did you see it when it came? 

. I saw it'when it came; I was looking out of the window. 
. How did it come, fast or slow? 

. It came on what I should call a good trot. 

Was there any want of water while you were there? — 

/ Ves, sir; 

You mean there was not water enough? 

. We couldn’t get force enough to do that execution which we had 
‘at times preceding, and have since. 

Q. What was the difference? 

A. It seemed to me that the engine, as engine men call it, was run- 
ning away from its water. I presume that the meaning of that is, that 
they cannot get enough water. 

Q. The water don’t flow fast enough — don’t feed it? 

A, That is the meaning I should put on it. I am not an engineer. 

. Was there any want of fuel? 

A. Not that I know of 
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@. Do you know of any that night? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Do you know of their RAvine to use broken boxes instead of coal? 

A. I saw them using boxes in the morning, round at different places. 

Q. How late? 

A. I should say eight or nine o’clock in the morning, —I don’t know 
what engine it was, — when I went down to take a look of the fire on 
Liberty square side. 

@. Did you see the Chief Engineer there? 

A, Yes, sir. 

Q. What time did you see him? How soon after you got there? 

A. Well, I should think the Chief got there close on to me; or, in 
other words, he might have been there, and I not have seen him until 
afterwards, after I got into the building. 

. Where did you go from there? 

- Our line was ordered down out of the building into Kingston street. 
. Did the same difficulty continue about water? 

. No, sir. 

You had plenty of water then? 

. Yes, sir; afterwards. 

. Where did you go from there? 

. When the walls of the building fell, they cut our line, and then we 
had to take our line, what we could get of it, and carry it round on the 
Summer street side — round up Bedford street, up through Chauncey and 
down on to Summer street, and connect-on the other side, because we 
couldn’t get through Kingston street to Summer street, on account of 
the walls having fallen into the street; we couldn’t get through that 
way ; it was not possible, the heat was so strong and intense. 

@. How late did you stay at the fire? 

A. Until five o’clock Sunday night. 

@. Where were you last? 

A. Down at Liberty square, playing at the junction of Liberty square 
and Water street, I guess. 

@. Playing on the building where the fire stopped in that direction? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. Were you on the roof of a building at any time? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Where was that? 

A. That was between Arch and Otis streets, on the left going down 
Summer street. 

@. How long were you there playing? 

A. I think I was at a Luthern window six*or seven stories high; I 
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won’t say for certain. I should think I was standing there for fifteen 
minutes. . 

Q. Was there any chance to stand on the roof of the first building 
that burned, or the second one? 

A. No, sir, I should say not, by what I saw when I got there. 

Q. It was too late? 

A. Yes, sir; nor the one adjoining on Summer street. 

@. What in your opinion made the fire get beyond control so quick? 

A, Well, I think by its being such a high building, and the heat being 
so intense, it was impossible for us to get up into it, and fight it as we 
would if the building had been lower. 

Q. (By Mr. Firrn.) With regard to the time that your engine took 
to reach the fire, what is your opinion as to whether any time was lost 
by its being drawn by men instead of horses? if so, how much? 

A. I shouldn’t say it would make more than three minutes’ difference, 
because the horses have to be hitched, harnessed, — what I mean is, they 
have to be taken out of the stalls, backed on to the pole and harnessed, 
and such as that, and during that time, fifty or a hundred men could 
take an engine and run quite a piece. 

Q. (By Mr. Russet.) When you first gave up horses, was your at- 
tention called to the question how much longer it took to get to a fire? 

A. No, sir; I made no particular point of it. 

Q. (By Mr. Frrru.) What orders had you in regard to running with 
your engine at this time? Did you answer at the first alarm with the 
engine? : 

A, Answered with the hose-carriage at the first alarm. The orders 
were given, as I have understood, whoever the officer was, he should 
give the alarm, if he saw a fire in the third, fourth or fifth story, and just 
as soon as he rung the alarm into the City Hall, give it again for a second 
alarm, just as soon as possible, and that would fetch the engines. | 

@. Is that order in writing to you? 

A. Oh, no, sir, not to me. 

@. How did it reach you? 

A. I have heard it by hearsay, and saw it in the papers, I think, that 
the notification had been sent to the Chief of Police for the officers to do 
so, or a request, as you might say, from Chief Damrell to the Chief of 
Police, asking that favor. 

Q. In what way did the order come to you not to have the engine an- 
swer the first alarm ? 

A. I heard it as I would be likely to hear anything around the engine 
house. 

@. Did it come to you as an order? 
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A. No, sir, not to me. 

Q. Would it come to you if intended for your engine? 

A. No, sir. 

@. To whom would it come? 

A. It would be likely to come to the engine man, to take the engine 
out. 

Q. (By Mr. Russet.) _ You go to a fire, if there is only one alarm, 


don’t you? 

= Yes, sir. 

@. (By Mr. Firtu.) So as to be there with your hose? 

a: Yes, sir; for instance, if I was disengaged now, and an alarm 
should be struck, and I had to respond to it, for instance, 41 or 56, I 
should go right to that box. 

@. Can you tell about the date that order was given, ‘that the engines 
should answer the second alarm? 

A. No, sir, I cannot. 


WM. A. GREEN, sworn. 


@. (By Mr. Russett.) You are assistant engineer of the Fire De- 
partment? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. Will you tell the first you knew of the fire on the 9th of No- 
vember ? 

A. I will state that I answered an alarm of fire from box 52 on the 
evening of the 9th. I wasat that time at my residence in Montgomery 
Place, No. 8. I was at the door, waiting until the alarm struck 52, and 
then proceeded as fast as I could to the fire. 

Q. At the first alarm? 

A. At the first alarm. 

Q. Do you know the time? 

A. I don’t know; I didn’t look. It was a little past 7, I should 
judge. There was a clock right in the room, but I didn’t notice it. 

@. State what you found when you reached the spot. 

A. As I was going down Summer street, it was a little ways from the 
corner of Washington street, I saw a bright light. I hurried down as 
expeditiously as I could, and when I got to the corner of Kingston and 
Summer streets, but previous to that, when I got where I could see it, I 
saw that the upper part of this building was all one mass of fire; the 
upper story was all one mass of fire. As I went down Kingston street, 
I saw the fire down in the lower part; the building seemed to be on 
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fire from top to bottom. The building south of that was taking fire in 
the Mansard roof. 

Q@. (By Mr. Greene.) Did the fire appear to be working down or 
up? . 

A. Ican’t tell you; there was a large body of fire rolling out of the 
upper windows, and appeared to be on the roof; and the door on the 
southerly end down Kingston street was very much on fire; that is, 
through the door, the lower part of the building. 

@. (By Mr. Russert.) What engines and hose were there at that 
time? 

A. I did not see any engines at that time. There was a hose there, | 
but I didn’t stop to look to see whose, nor what line of hose it was. 

@. What did you do? 

A. I saw the fire was going into this next building, over across a 
passage-way twelve or fifteen feet wide, probably. I then sung out for 
an axe, and a man speaks up and says, ‘*‘ The axes are not here.” I 
looked at him, and saw it was a man I knew, and says I, ‘* Go into that 
next building and get a joist or something to batter the door with.” 
‘He did so, and got a stone or rock, and we opened the door and went 
up into the top of this building, clear up into the attic. The window- 
frames and window-sash in the upper story were more or less on fire. I 
think all of them. Iam certain that four of them were more or less on 
fire. There was a lot of sewing-machines lying there; and I told the 
men who went up with me, Mr. Randall, and two young men, I don’t 
know who they were, to take the sewing-machines back, and I looked” 
round and found a sink there was there, and we went to drawing water 
and wetting it. Then I sent down word to have a line of hose brought 
right up. In avery short time there was a line of hose brought up into 
the building. In the mean time I had sent for an axe, and we had cut 
the plastering all off on the Mansard, and raked it right down between 
the windows, as I was certain the fire was going to work in under the 
casing of the windows, and so on; and when the stream came up there, 
I directed them to wash right backwards and forwards the whole length 
of that side of the building. Captain Regan, the gentleman who has 
just gone out of the room, came in with the line, and I says to him, 
‘¢ Captain Regan, can you hold this now?” and he says, ‘¢I think I 
can.” I left then and came out of the building. 

@. Where did you go next? 

A. I saw that the next building, right directly opposite this build- 
ing, which was not finished,— that is, there were no windows or doors 
in it, although the roof was on, and it was furred more or less, and 
like enough part of it was plastered; the mechanics had been at work, 
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because the shavings and lumber were lying round there, —TI saw it 
was catching fire, and I took engine 3’s stream up there, and got up on 
the other floor and called for water; but the fire was so intense, so 
hot, that it burned our hose off. I think four or five of No. 3’s men 
went in with the hose. I said to one of them, ‘‘ We may be cut off’; see 
what chance of retreat there is.’ We could not get any water ; they 
sung out that the hose was burst. ‘The fire was very intense, and we 
were obliged to leave, and when we went out, we had to go out the back 
way, on some lumber that he had piled across into another new building 
that came in from Chauncey street. : 

@. Was there any want of water at the outset? 

A. I should judge not. We didn’t get any water in this line of hose 3. 
we got water in the first building I went into. 

@. Were the engines delayed in getting there by the want of horses? 

A. That is a question I cannot answer. 

@. Did you see some of them come up? 

A. No, I did not. I was in the buildings all the time; I didn’t see 
the engines roll in, not one. 

Q. Where did you go after that? 

A. I came up Chauncey street and went down Summer street to the 
fire. 

@. How soon did you see the Chief; when did you see him first? 

A. I can’t give you the time. At a fire I can’t tell you whether it 
was fifteen minutes, or half an hour, or still longer. Really, I cannot 
give you an idea; but I should judge it was in about twenty minutes ; 
it may have been sooner, and may have been longer. 

@. Was there any chance to get on the roof of the house with the 
hose when you first got there? 

A. No, sir. 

@. The fire had got along too far? 

A. It was all one mass of fire; it was rolling right out of the win- 
dows; it was so hot you couldn’t live there, sir. 

@. How was it on the other building? 

A. On the other building, when we raised up those windows to throw 
the water out —we didn’t dare to throw it against the glass —we 
couldn’t find any pail; we had nothing but dippers, that would probably 
hold a quart or so, that the girls used for their coffee or something ; as 
we raised the windows up, it was so hot, it would almost blister us. I 
thought we could hold it until the line came up, and we should probably 
save it; that was our intention. The fire had not got inside then, but 
it was burning around the windows. 

@. Did you see anything of the use of gunpowder that night? 
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A, I saw some gunpowder about there. 

@. Did you see any building blown up? 

A, I did, sir. 

Q. Where? 

A, I can’t give you a correct statement where, with the exception of 
one or two instances. J saw it in a number of instances; the first time 
I saw any powder burned was in Federal street; but to designate the 
building, I cannot. . 

Q. What was the effect on the building? 

A. It blew the windows and doors out; it didn’t bring the building 
down. 

@. Didn’t it bring the floors down? 

A. No, sir; that is, at the time that powder was burned, the fire was 
coming down so rapidly in front of it, that I didn’t go very near it, and 
didn’t desire to, because that was the first powder I saw burned, and I 
didn’t know what the effect was going to be. 

. Did it do any good? 

. My impression is, that it did not. 

. Did it do any harm? 

. No, sir, I don’t think it did. 

. Did you see it used in any other instance? 

. Yes, sir. 

Where was that? 

. The next place I think was near the corner of Congress and Water 
streets. a 

@. What was the effect there? 

A, About the same. 

@. Did you see it used anywhere where it had any effect in bringing 
the building down? 

A, Yes, sir. 

@. Where was that? 

A. In what I term the Merchants’ Insurance Building. I don’t know 
as that is the name of the building, but it is close to the new post-office. 
It blew the building down; blew it down handsomely, I think; that is 
my judgment of it. 

Q. What street was that on? 

A. That was on the corner of Congress and Water streets. That is 
my recollection of it. 

@. That fell in such a way as to be of some service? 

Ai és, sir. 

Q. (By Mr. Greene.) The walls fell in? 

A. I happened to be by that building a great many times when it was 
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being raised up and altered, and I was always a little fearful of it. 
_ There were two partition walls running through the centre of it, if I 
recollect, and there were arches through those walls, to go into the dif- 
ferent rooms. The powder was placed right under one of the arches, 
and we happened to find a plank there; and after the fuse was put in, 
we put the plank over the powder, and the doors were taken out and put 
over the arch, which made a sort of , that confined the powder, and 
when the explosion took place, the building was lifted up and came 
down. 

To go back to Summer street; I fought the fire on Summer street 
for a long while; I should judge until about nine o’clock. I went 
into a building, I think on the corner of Otis and Summer street. 
There is where I received my first order from the Chief that I remem- 
ber now. I saw that the fire was getting into the upper part of the 
building, and likewise going into the windows across the streets. 
There was a line in the building, on the third floor, I think, and I 
ran up stairs and saw the fire was getting into the upper part. I or- 
dered them to take it up stairs, and the Chief came to me and said, 
“Green, can you hold this building? can you stop it?” Says I, “If 
you will give me plenty of water, I think I can;” but before we got up 
there, the fire was so intense, and it went so rapidly, that it drove us 
down; went right over us, almost instantly. Then we kept fighting 
back, fighting back, until I got on top of Mercantile Hall building. I 
then was determined to make a strenuous fight there; I thought there 
was a chance to make a strenuous fight there. Or, before we got on the 
Mercantile Hall building, we went into the next store this side of the 
one where the heat drove us out. I then made up my mind that I 
would go right up into the upper part of that store and keep the fire out. 
There was a blank wall there, and I went up there and saw that the fire 
was working in under the Mansard roof, and I ripped the sheathing all 
down and got a pipe in there. I felt we could make a stand at that 
time, but come to look out back, there was a narrow passage-way 
that led from Otis street, and the first I knew, the flames got into the 
third story below me, and they went across that room nearly as quick as 
Icould, and we hurried to get out, and did get out, that is all I can say. 
The next stand I made was in the Mercantile Hall building, and after I 
got my lines laid, a gentleman came to me and said that the Chief Engi- 
neer sent him to me to tell me to take my wagon — that is, there is a 
wagon that carries clothes, and they call it mine —and go into Dock 
square and get powder, and meet him at the corner of Milk and Con- 
gress streets. I did so, and there is where I received orders to use this 
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@. How much did you get? 

A. I got five magazines full. 

Q. How much is that? 

A. I can’t tell you, because they keep it in quarter casks, and eighths 
and flasks. I went to Mr. Lovell’s store, on Washington street, and took 
a magazine from there; and then I went to Reed & Son’s and took 
theirs ; to Mr. Walker’s, and took his; to Mr. Smith’s, on Central Wharf, 
and took his; to Mr. Mahan’s, on Long Wharf, and took his, and car- 
ried them up there. 

@. How did you get into these places? 

A. Used an axe. 

Q. What were those magazines? 

A. Copper. 

@. Can’t you give us any idea as to how much there was? 

A, They are supposed to hold about a hundred pounds, but whether 
they were all full or not I can’t tell. 

(By Mr. Fiera.) Why was the powder at those places? 

. They are licensed to keep and sell gunpowder. 

And you as an Engineer knew where it was kept? 

Yes, sir. < 

Where was it used first under your supervision? 

. In Federal street. 7 

(By Mr. Coss.) And the next place was where? 

. Corner of Congress and Milk streets. 

Was it effectual’ there? 

It didn’t bring the building down. : 

(By Mr. Russety.) Was it confined in either of those places? 

. We could not find any lumber to confine it until we got into this 
building, where we used the doors. The building that is owned by the ~ 
Merchants’ Insurance Co. was the first one where we had any effectual 
operation, in my judgment. I don’t profess to be competent to judge. 

@. You used one magazine there? | 

A. No, sir; at that time, the team had been sent to Chelsea, and we 
put in there four hundred pounds— got four of those barrels — and we 
confined it. 

How did you touch it off? 

. With a match. 

. With a fuse? 

igh Gry gs 

How long a fuse did you have? 

. Probably rather longer than we needed, for the reason that we 
wanted to know that everybody was out of the way. 
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@. How did you put the fuse into the barrels? 

A. Into the bungs. 

@. Into each bung? 

A. In most of those barrels that came from the Navy Yard there were 
wooden taps that could be turned out ; there were two or three of those that 
came from the Navy Yard, that didn’t have the taps, and those we took 
a weight—it was rather hazardous, rather risky— and knocked the 
heads in. | 

@. When did you first get an order to use powder? 

A. To the best of my judgment, it was about 11 o’clock. It may 
have been before or later. 

@. What time was it first used, to your knowledge? 

A. Ican’t tell you. At a fire, it is hard for me to tell time, Thatis, 
I have been with the department a great many years, and after I have 
been to a fire, somebody will say, ‘It is 4 o’clock, or 3 o’clock,” and © 
really I didn’t think it was 12. I don’t have any idea of time. 

@. (By Mr. Greene.) You think the powder was ineffectual, because 
the arrangements were not properly made? The powder was all right? 

A. We hadn’t the materials; the powder was all right enough, but in 
order to use powder, we want a lumber team, just as much as we want 
powder. 

@. Therefore, the powder would have been a good agent, if properly 
applied ? 3 

A. That is my judgment. 

@. (By Mr. Russet.) You say you wanted a lumber team? 

A. Yes, sir; we want lumber to confine it. 

@. Did you see it used effectually anywhere else besides in that build- 
ing? 

A. There was abuilding on the corner of Lindall and Kilby streets, 
where it was used pretty effectually, sir. 

(). Was that done by the Fire Department? 

A. Well, Isuppose I could name the parties who did it. It took us 
some time to get this powder confined. We could find ‘nothing 
to confine it. We took the doors, and anything we could. get 
hold of in that shop. That building was quite narrow, and what we in- 
tended to do was to confine the powder so that it would throw the front 
right out, and that would let the rest of the building down, and we 
blocked up with books, and I don’t know what not, to confine the powder. 

(). How large a charge was used there? 

A, I think two barrels, about a hundred pounds; I am not positive 
about that, but thatis my impression. 

@. That building came down pretty thoroughly, didn’t it? 
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A. Yes, sir. 
@. Where was that powder placed ? 
A. In the second story. 

@. (By Mr. Friern.) In what story was the powder placed in the 
other building, where it was used so effectually ? 

A. That would be the second story, counting the basement; that was 
a half-basement. P 
. (By Mr. Russerx.) Did the fire stop there? 

. The Post Office was right opposite. 

. Did it cross the street? 

. I think it came up on the other side; it did not cross 

. On Kilby street, it was checked just there? 

. I think it extended a little there. 

. The fire burned a little there, but it was stopped by water? 

. Yes, sir. 

. Could that have been done, if that tall building had not come down ? 
. That would be amatter-of opinion withme. It wouldn’t amount to 
h, any way. 

Q. The building opposite is there now, partly burned, isn’t it? 

A. Yes, sir. est 

@. Did you see any other effectual use of powder? 

A. I don’t know that I did. 

Q. (By Mr. Coss.) What time was it when that building was blown 
up, on the corner of Lindall and Kilby streets? 

A. It was a little after daylight. 

@. (By Mr. Russrty.) Was there any trouble from the crowd of 
people? 

A. There was a very great crowd of people. 

Q. Were they much in the way of the firemen? 

A. They didn’t happen to be, on Summer street, so far as I could see, 
that is, I was right down by the fire, and had no occasion to go up in the 
crowd, but it would have been considerable of a task for a fireman to go - 
through. 

(). Did you see any trouble that night from gas explosions? 

A. Not on Saturday night. ; 

(). How was it on Sunday night? How much do you know about that 
fire? 

A. I never left this fire until between eight and nine o’clock Sunday 
night. The detail was made for me to relieve Capt. Smith at one o’clock 
on State street. I went home, but didn’t go to bed at all. Ilaid down 
upon the lounge, and when the alarm of fire was sounded, I was very 
tired and sleepy ; not being in my usual sleeping room, with the gas lit, 
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I could hardly wake myself up to find my way out of the room; when I 
went down the steps, into Province street, another gentleman being with ° 
me, we discovered that the man-hole was up. Really, I didn’t sense it; 
I took it that some desperado had taken it up for somebody to run or 
fall into. I stopped and put it on, and then ran to the fire, and when we 
got there, the building below the corner building, a large stone building, 
was on fire. There were two or three quite large explosions after I ar- 
rived there. 

@. Do you know the time? 

A. No, Ido not. 

@. How long after you heard the alarm was that, probably ? 

A. I should suppose it would take me like enough five minutes to stop 
and put on those covers and get to the fire. 

Q. What box did that alarm come from? 

A. Box forty-three, I think. ; 

@. Anything about that fire that is worth mentioning? : 

A. No, sir; I don’t know of anything. 

Q. Did you happen to see the way in which Hovey’s building’ was 
saved? 

A. I did not. Iwas then in Congress street. 

@. (By Mr. Friern.) Had you ever had any experience in the use of 
powder? 

A, No, sir; notin blowing up buildings. 

@. (By Mr. Roussetxi.) Was it ever used in Boston before? 

A. Not to my knowledge. 

Q. (By Mr. Firrs.) Had the question ever been debated in the Board, 
in your hearing, in regard to what was to be done in a certain contingency ? 

A. I have been an Engineer since 1858, and in every instance where 
powder has been used in any city in this country, the Board of Engineers 
have taken measures to ascertain, either by sending some one personally 
or writing to the Chief Engineer, the facts in regard to the use of pow- 
der in blowing up buildings, and it has been discussed and talked over 
a great deal in the Board. 

Q. Well, what was the general testimony on that subject that came to 
your knowledge? 

A. The impression that I have always received from personal obser- 
vation and from letters that we have received is, that it has never re- 
sulted in much good. 

@. (By Mr. Greene.) This powder, where it was placed in a build- 
ing and proved ineffectual, was not confined at all? 

A. Well, it would be confined temporarily. In sgme places, we would 
find the truckman’s skids, and endeavor to get them under a girder, or 
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something of that kind, but we couldn’t make them stay ; they would be 
either too long or too short. That was the grand trouble we had to con- 
tend with, as far as my experience went. 

Q. (By Mr. Coss.) Do you know anything about powder being put 
into the building on the corner of State and Congress streets, where the 
Webster Bank is? : 

Awe. Bir. 

Q. You were not there? 

A. I was not present. I know the building, but I have no idea there 
was any powder put into it. 

Q. (By Mr. Firts.) May I inquire what is your pr esent view about 
the use of powder, after seeing what you saw that night? 

A. My present view would be, in a city like Boston, I don’t think I 
should ever use it, unless we were deprived of water, and had no other 
resource. 

@. Should you, or not, think it desirable to be renee for that emer- 
gency ? 

A. I certainly do. If I had a voice, I would recommend that certain - 
parties be drilled or disciplined, in case of emergency, because we are 
liable to have our water cut off, and then we should have no other re-. 
source. ‘This fire happened in a bad locality ; if it had been in any other 
part of the city, powder, in my judgment, might have been much more 
beneficially used than it was in this locality... You take a storehouse 
with merchandise in it, and if you blow it up, and blow it up effectually, 
you don’t blow the building down, you don’t lower it but very little, and 
you expose the surroundings of that building more than they were ex- 
posed when the building was in its natural state. That is my judgment. 
You blow the walls down, and the gas-pipes are broken and you have that 
to contend with. That sets the building on fire almost immediately. © 
I saw quite a number of instances of that kind. 

Q. (By Mr. Russet.) ae you see any that night, where gunpowder 
was higed? 

A. Yes, sir; that is, the building took fire almost immediately after 
the explosion, and I say that was the cause of its taking fire. 

@. (By Mr. Fiery.) Were the buildings you have in your mind so 
. near to the fire as to have the gas set on fire by the flames? 

A. No, sir; it must have come from the explosion of the powder. 

@. Can you specify any building where that took place? 

A. I think one was on the corner of Milk and Federal streets, or just 
above the corner. 

@. (By Mr. Russert.) Do you know of any accident caused that 
night by the use of powder? 
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A. No, sir. 

Q@. No person was injured to your knowledge? 

A. No, sir. ) 

@. Have you ever heard of any? 
A, No, sir. 

@. (By Mr. Firra.) Did anything fly? 

A. No, sir. ; 

Q. Was that due to the precautions which you took? 

A. I know of no person being injured in the least —not a scratch on 


any person. 

@. (By Mr. Russerz.) People didn’t go very far out of the way, did 
they? 
A. When those last charges were put in, they stepped back one hun- | 
dred or one hundred and fifty feet. 
 Q. (By Mr. Fiera.) You had ropes stretched across the street? 

A. We had, in some instances; I don’t think we had in all instances. 

@. (By Mr. Russert.) There were no ropes in Kilby street, were 
there? 

A. I don’t remember that there were; everybody stepped back. 

Q. (By Mr. Fiera.) Word was passed along? 

A. Yes, sir; we had quite a strong force of police. : 

@. (By Mr. Coss.) How long a time elapsed from the time you 
lighted the fuse before the explosion? 

A. From eight to twelve minutes, probably. We probably cut them 
longer than we need to’ We thought that would be the proper way, sir 

Adjourned to Saturday, at 3 o’clock. 
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SECOND DAY. 


SaturDAY, Nov. 30, 1872. 
GEORGE P. BALDWIN, sworn. 


Q. (By Mr. Russert.) What part of the building that was first burned 
did you occupy? 

A. We occupied the two lower stories and part of the upper loft, except 
that in that loft there was a temporary scaffolding or floor, which made 
another floor in that loft. 

Q. Was that for storage? 

A. It was. 

@. How long had you occupied that building? 

A. I think it would have been a year the first of January following. 
We occupied a portion, by the way, a year previous, but we took the 
whole of it with the exception of a passage-way which Mr. Young. re-_ 
served for the purpose of getting access to the scaffolding which I spoke 
of; with that exception, we had the whole of it last year. 

@. What was your opinion of the engineer of the building ? 

A. I think the engineer is a remarkably faithful and careful person, 
and competent. 

@. Sober or otherwise? 

A. Temperate, decidedly, I should say. 

Q. If you know anything further, I should like to have you state it. 

A, Of course you don’t desire that Ishould state anything except what 
I know positively of my own knowledge. I have no question myself, 
that the theory of the fire starting in the basement is a simple fallacy. 
The engineer, I have no doubt, will testify that he doesn’t draw his fires 
in any way, and that at the time he left the building there was simply 
about a bushel of embers, almost entirely burned out. 

Q. (By Mr. Coss.) How long have you occupied the premises? 

A. I think three years the coming first of January. 

Q. (By Mr. Firru.) What are your numbers? 

A. 84 and 85 on Summer street, and my impression is, that the up- 
stairs door was No. 87. 

Q. (By Mr. Greene.) Mr. Young leased of you? 

A. No, sir, we leased the premises of Mr. Klous, as also did Mr. 
Young, and the portion of the loft which we occupied he leased from Mr. 
Klous; that went with his lease. 


KATE McCAULEY, sworn. 


@. (By Mr. Russet.) What was your position in Mr. Young’s store? 
A. Overseer, sir. 
(). How long had you been there in that position? 

_ A. Five years next February. 
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@. On the evening of the ninth of November, did you leave the store 
with Mr. Young? 

A. No, sir. 

@. When did you first know of the fire? 

A. At about quarter-past seven, when the alarm was given. 

@. Where were you? 

A. On Washington street. 

@. What did you do? 

A. I went as far as the corner of Tremont Row to meet a young lady 
friend of mine, and met the engine coming along; and to get out of the 
crowd I came back again, and came down as far as Winter street, and 
then didn’t know that it was our place that was on fire, and I walked part. 
of the way up Washington street again, in hopes of meeting my friend. 
When I got to the corner of Summer street, I looked down the street 
and then I saw the fire. I thought it was the corner of Chauncey street 
and Summer. There were two brass signs; Damon & Temple had one,, 
and there was a brass sign at the corner of Chauncey street, of a new firm 
that had gone in there, and I thought I saw the fire coming out over that 
brass sign; then I thought the fire was in the building occupied by the 
new firm at the corner of Chauncey and Summer streets. I stood 
there a while, and finally saw where it was. 

Q. What did you do then? 

A. I then went down to the Boston Post Office to get Mr. Young’ s. 
address to telegraph for him, and they couldn’t find it. They told me 
that nobody knew the number of his box except the gentleman himself. 
I then went down to try to telegraph, and they told me the Chelsea office 
would be closed. 

@. What time did you go there? 

A. I can’t tell you. I did it all and got back again by quarter-past 
or half-past nine. 

@. What did Mr. Young say when you told him? 

A. Mr. Young was not ‘there when I got there, and then I went up to. 
another house in the hack that I went over in after him. 

@. You don’t know anything about the fire except this? 

A. No, sir. 

@. (By Mr. Cops.) In what part of the building was the fire when 
you saw it first? 

A. It was coming out over this brass sign. It was Damon & Temple’s. 
window, I should say ; but I can’t say for. certain, I was no nearer than: 
the corner of Summer street. 

@. (By Mr. Greene.) Which story was that of the building? 

A. That was the second story. 

@. Did you see Mr. Young when you went to Chelsea? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. Did he make any remark about the fire? 

_ A. He didn’t think it was as badasI said itwas. He wanted to know 
if I thoughtit had reached the upper story. I told him I thought it had by 
that time. 

(). Had there been any fire on the premises that day? 

A. We didn’t light up the gas at all that night. We usually do on Sat- 
urday afternoon, but we didn’t that day. 
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@. The building was heated with steam, I believe? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. (By Mr. Russeti.) What time did you leave the building? 

A. I think it was a few minutes after five. 

@. What did you tell Mr. Young about the fire being in the upper 
stories when you left? | 

A. I told him that the fire was coming out over Damon & Temple’s 
window, over the brass sign, and then he said if that was the case that 
our books were gone. That was on the bridge coming over. 

@. Where were the books kept? 

A. In the third story. Our salesrooms were up two flights, and the 
‘work-rooms up three and four. 

Q. (By Mr. Coss.) When you left the store in the afternoon, whom 
‘did you leave there? 

A. There was Mrs. Young —TI couldn’t see who was in the pri- 
vate oftice, I could see her face, and there were three of the boys; this 
book-keeper, Judson Coffin, and Patrick Cotter; and Mr. Taggert, I sup- 
pose, was there, for he always closed up, but J didn’t see him when he 
‘came down stairs through the sales-room. 

@. Was Mr. Young there? 

A. No, sir, I didn’t see him. 

Q. (By Mr. Puirericx.) In which story did you work? 

A. In the two upper stories. 
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JUDSON COFFIN, sworn. 


Q. (By Mr. Russerz.) How were you employed? 

A. I was employed by A. K. Young & Co. I was clerk there; 
attended to customers, examined goods, and received goods, and had 
charge of the stock. JI looked after the stock in the stock-room and saw 
that it was kept up,— the materials for manufacturing. 

@. Were you there on the night of the ninth? : 

A. Yes, sir, I was. 

Q@. How late? 

A. It was between twenty and twenty-five minutes of six when I left. 

Q. Did you leave at the same time with Mr. Young? 

A. No, sir; there were four there when I left. 

@. Who were they? 

A. Mr. and Mrs. Young, Mr. Bullock, and Mr. Cotter. They were all 
ready to go out as I came out. 

@. When did you hear of the fire? 

A. I heard the alarm; that was the first I heard of it. 

@. How soon did you get there? 

A. I didn’t start until the third alarm sounded. Iwas at.the South 
End. I got into a horse car and came down and saw the top of the 
building was on fire. I came down Bedford and went up Kingston street 
as near as I could get to the building, and saw the fire was all in the back 
part and in the top. I was there when the back wall fellin; that fell in 
first. 

. Q. Was there any fire in the lower part at that time? f 
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A. The fire was all in the back part of the building. I could see fire 
in the windows there, and in the upper stories, too. The building 
seemed to be nearly all on fire inside. 

@. (By Mr. Purtprick.) Did you see any fire in the lower story? 

A. The fire seemed to be in the lower story, in the back part of the — 
building, more than in the front part. 

@. (By Mr. Coss.) What time was it when you got there? 

A, I can’t say. 

@. Were there any engines there? 

A. Oh, yes, sir, they were playing when I got there. 

@. The building was all on fire? 

A, It seemed to be mostly, inside. 


PATRICK W. COTTER, sworn. 


@. (By Mr. Russett.) You are employed by Mr. Young? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. What time did you leave the store on the night of November ninth? 

A. I think it was between twenty-five and twenty minutes of six. 

-Q. Who left with you? 

A. Mr. and Mrs. Young came down stairs with me. The book-keeper 
left about two or three minutes before. 

_Q. Everything was all right when you left? 

A. Yes, sir, everything was perfectly right. 

€). Where were you when you heard the alarm of fire? 

A. Ididn’t hear any alarm. I live in Charlestown, and went up Main 
street a little ways, and the first I heard of the fire was on Main street, , 
about quarter-past eight, I think. 

@. Did you ever see any one smoking in that building? 

A. Yes, sir, I have. 

@. Any parties in the habit of smoking there? 

A. The only person I ever saw smoking, except one or two customers 
who came in, was Mr. Young. 

@. Did you ever see him smoking in the loft? 

A. No, sir, I never did. : 

@. Do you know that his safe was out of order? — wouldn’t lock? 

A. I don’t know that it was out of order; I know that it wasn’t locked. 
We had a new book-keeper, Mr. Bullock, and he couldn’t lock it. I could 
lock it, but it might take me half an hour to unlock it. I used tolock it 
some years ago. It is my impression that it wasn’t locked that night, 
because it hadn’t been before for some time. 

@. (By Mr. Coss.) Had there been any fire used about the premises 
that day ? § 

A. No, sir. 

@. (By Mr. Greene.) Were Mr. Young’s books burned? 

A. J understand that they were. Mr. Young carried them over to the 
house, but they were so charred that he couldn’t make anything out of 
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BOYD BULLOCK, sworn. 


(By Mr. Russet. ) Were you a clerk for Mr. Young? 

. Iwas A. K. Young’s book-keeper. 

What time did you leave, Nov. ninth? 

. It was about twenty-five minutes to six. 

Did you leave at the same time Mr.and Mrs. Young left? 

Yes, sir, I left at the same time. 

Was ev erything all right at the time you left, So far as you knew?. 
. Everything, so far as T saw. 

. Was there any fire in the building? 

. None that I know of; not that I am aware of. 

Any used there? 

I never saw any. 

How was it with the engine? 

The engine was below in the basement. 

Do you know how that was that night? 

- I don’t; I wasn’t down there. 

Any gas used there that night? 

. Yes, sir, I had the gas lit in my office. 

Where i is the office! ? 
. It is on the third floor, I think they called it, near the middle of 
room. 

Did you turn that out? 

A. Yes, sir, I turned that out myself. 

Q. What is the condition of the safe? 

A, The safe has not been locked since I went there. I think it was an 
old safe; at least, I could never lock it. The book-keeper who was there 
before me, left before [came there. Itold Mr. Young a Short time after 
I went there I couldn’t lock it, and it was open that night when I left. 

Q. (By Mr. Cogs.) How long have you been employed there? 

A. Six months and a half. j 

Q. (By Mr. Russet.) How early did you go to the fire? 

A. Asnear asI could say, I was there at twenty or twenty-five minutes 
past seven. 

@. What was the condition of the fire then? 

A. The fire was coming out of the corner of the building, near the top, 
near Bedford street. 

@. Was there any fire in the basement at the time? 

A. I didn’t look; when I saw it was there, I ran round to the store 
door, 87 Summer street, thinking I could get in there, and save the books. 

@. Did you see any fire in the lower stories? 

A. Inever looked. I saw it in the upper stories, just bursting out. 
I didn’t look at all below. 

@. I suppose you abi have seen it if there had been a great light 
there, wouldn’t you? 

A. I suppose I would, but the blaze was coming right from the top, 
and my anxiety was to save the books, and I never looked below at all 
— it never crossed my thought. 

@). How long after you vot there did any engine begin to throw water? 

A. believe it was more than ten minutes before I saw an engine. The 
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first thing I saw was a ladder company, coming from Franklin street, I 
think is the name of the street, right opposite. 

@. How long was that after you got there? 

A. That was more than ten minutes, as near as I can tell. 

Q@. At what rate was that coming, fast or slow? 

A. It wascoming slow. I don’t remember whether there were horses 
or men on it. 

Q. Did you notice the rate at which the steamer came? 

A. I didn’t see asteamer for twenty-five minutes after that, until I was 
driven from the door by a policeman. After that, there was a man came | 
with an axe, and smashed open the door, and I went to help them pull 
down the door, and I made a rush to go upstairs, and a policeman 
caught me here[by the collar], and drove me back; I said, ‘‘Iam A. K. 
Young’s book-keeper,” and he said, ‘*I don’t care ; go out ;” and he drove 
me down again. 

@. Did he give any reasons? 

A. No, sir, he gave no reasons at all. 

@. Do you know who he was? 

A. No, I don’t at all, anything further, only that he was a big man. 

Q. You were on Summer street? 

A. Yes, sir, in the door. 

@. (By Mr. Greenz.) Were you attempting to get at the books when 
you were rushing up stairs? 

A. Yes, sir. I wanted to go up stairs at the same time with this police- 
man who had an axe, but he drove medown. - 

Q. (By Mr. Fiera.) Do you think you could have reached the story 
where the books were, if you had gone on? 

A. Ithink Icould,if I had beenin time, I saw a great light in all parts 
of the house; I didn’t see any smoke or anything like that, and I sup- 
posed it was the reflection of the light from the top of the building. 

Q. Did the fire seem to be above you, or below you? 

A. No, it seemed above. 

@. (By Mr. Russety.) There was nothing to prevent your getting to 
the books, except the police officer? ; 
A. I don’t think there was. I ranup about six steps, I think. There 
are about six steps from the door, and then I made arush up about six steps 
inside, and then he stopped me. I stood so close to him that he hit me 

with the axe. I wanted to be as close to him as I could, to get up. 

@. (By Mr. Puirsrick.) What did he do with the axe? 

A. He smashed open the door. 

@. (By Mr. Firtu.) Did he go up himself? 

rr Yes, sir. 

Q. (By Mr. Greens.) The policeman went where you were attempt- 
ing to go? 

A: Yes, sir, andI made a rush up, and he pushed me down. 

@. Then if he had made an attempt to get the books, he could have 
recovered them ? 

A. I think he could, if he had had some person there to show him 
where the safe was. 

@ (By Mr. Fiera.) Did anybody go up besides the policeman? 

. Well, 1 saw two men around there ; they were firemen. 
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@. How many went up? , 

A, Three or four men; I can’t exactly say, but there seemed to be a 
rush, 

Q. (By Mr. Puirezsicx.) About what time was this that you attempted 
to make a rush upstairs ? 

A. I suppose it was twenty-five minutes a seven when I arrived, 
and I suppose it was ten minutes after that. I didn’t notice particu- 
ticularly the time, but I guess it was about that. 

@. About what time was it when you saw the first engine come? 

A, It was about twenty minutes to eight; the first engine I saw was 
coming up from the Hartford and Erie Railway. I didn’t go round on to 
the Franklin street side. 


HENRY A. PIPER, sworn. 


@. (By Mr. Russeti.) You are a member of the firm of Tebbetts, 
Ba'dwin & Davis? 
Les sit. 
How late were you at the building on the night of Nov. 9th? 
. I left the building at five minutes past six. 
Did you go into the basement shor tly before? 
. Yes, sir, I did. 
Did you go to wash your hands? 


. Yes, sir. 
Was there any gas lighted in the basement? 
No, sir. 


You washed your hands in the dark? 

I did, sir. 

There is a door from your basement to the engine room? 

Wes, Sir. 

_Did you see any light there ? 

No, sir. 

Notice any smoke? 

No, sir. 

You were in a dark room and saw no light there? 

Yes, sir. 

Who .. *: the store with you? 

Mr. Tebbetts. 

You locked the door, I believe? 

I locked the door. 

And walked off with Mr. Tebbetts? 

Yes, sir; we went up the street together. 

What is your engineer’s name? 

. Wm. Blaney. We have no control over that ; he is engaged by Mr. 
Klous, and that is something we have nothing to do with, except we ha.e 
to pay our portion of the expense. 

Q. What sort of a man is he? 

A. I always esteemed him an honest man. I think him to be one of 
the most capable men we have ever had in the building; we have only 
had two, though. 

Q. Is hea sober man? 
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A. Yes; sir, to the best of my knowledge and belief. 

@. Does he draw the fire Saturday nights? 

A. I don’t think it was his custom to draw the fires Saturday nights ; I 
think he used to draw them on Monday morning. 

@. Have you had any talk with Mr. Young’s “partner about the case? 

A. No, sir, I have had no talk with him ; but Sunday morning after the 
fire, he came to the ruins. I was standing there looking after our safe, 
and he madé the remark to me, why we were there so late Saturday 
night, being Saturday afternoon; he said, when they left the building, 
it was all lighted up. He said he left at half-past five. 

Q. (By Mr. Greene.) You didn’t light up at all? 

A. Oh, yes, sir; on the first floor. Mr. Tebbetts, Mr. Davis and my- 
self sat there in the counting room while the boy was sweeping out, — we 
were only waiting for him to get through, — and at twenty minutes to six 
I left the two there, Mr. Tebbetts and Mr. Davis, and went down stairs 
and washed my hands. I then went up stairs, and Mr. Davis made the 
remark, ‘* I guess I will go home ;” and he left Mr. Tebbetts and myself 
there, and we sat there talking until five minutes past six. I then said, 
*“¢] cuess it is time we were going, for I Beye got to take the train,”. 
and we came right out together. 

Q. Have you “heard anything from Mr. dane or his partner about 
where the fire originated? 

A. No, sir. 
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WM. F. HALSALL, sworn. 


@. (By Mr. Russett.) Where do you live? 

A. I reside at 5 Cambridge street. I did reside at number 17 Kings- 
ton street, at the time of the fire. 

(). How early did you see the fire? 

A. I saw the fire when it was in the basement; that was about twenty © 
minutes past seven. 
. Was that before the alarm, or after? 
. It was before the alarm. 
- Did you see the fire before you heard any alarm ? 
Yes, sir. 
Hear any people crying fire? 
. No, sir. I saw the fire through my chamber window. I didn’t 
see any one on the street when I went my self on the street and cried 
fire. 

@. Where was the fire? 

A. It was in the basement of Tebbetts, Baldwin & Davis’ store. 

@). Did you see it in any other room? 

A. No, sir, not until it went up the elevator; then I saw it in their. 
rooms. 

Q. Could you see it go up the elevator ? 

A. Yes, sir; I saw it goup the elevator. 

@. Where did you see it then? Where: did it break out? 

A. It went up the elevator very rapidly, and broke out of the windows 
and- went right up to the roof, and seemed to enter the chambers. 
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Q. (By Mr. Puitzricx.) Did the elevator passage have any windows 
in it? 

A. Yes, sir; on the alley-way between Hatch’s store and -Tebbetts, 
Baldwin & Davis’. 

Q. Was it through those windows that you saw the fire go np the ele- 
vator? 

A. Yes, sir; when I saw it in the basement from my chamber window, 
I immediately ran down stairs, and ran on the street and cried ** Fire.” 
I didn’t know where the box was to give an alarm, because I hadn’t 
liyed there a great while, and I went into the alley-way and saw the fire 
going up the elevator. It went very rapidly, the same as a blast would. 

Q. Burning the sides of the elevator as it went up? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. How long after you saw the fire was the alarm given? 

A, That I can’t say. I den’t remember. 

Q. How long after you saw the fire was it before this hose-carriage or 
engine came ? 

A. I can’t say positively, but it was a very long time. When I went 
down stairs, I noticed by my clock in the chamber that it was twenty- 
four minutes past seven. Theclock was about five: minutes fast, my wife 
said. After being in the street and running round considerable — I was 
very much excited —I went into my chamber and looked out of the 
window, and when I saw a stream play, it was quarter of eight by our 
‘clock. 

. Do you know that that was the first stream? 

. It was the first stream that I saw. 

(By Mr. Coss.) From what side was that stream? 

That was from the Kingston street side. 

Do you mean by that that it was twenty minutes to eight? 

. Yes, sir; I should think it was that time before a stream Was put 
on thie fire. 

Q. (By Mr. Puirsricx.) Where was that stream played from? 

A. I can’t tell where it was played from. It looked to me like a 
hydrant stream, the way they were playing it. It didn’t seem like a 
‘steamer’s stream, but at that time, IT was very busily engaged in getting 
men to save some of my things. 

Q. From what street did they appear to play from? 

A, They played from Kingston street, between our pe and Mr. 
Hatch’s store. 

@. (By Mr. Firtu.) At that time when you saw the ateenes play, 
was the fire through the roof? 

A. Yes, sir. The whole building was enveloped in flames; it went 
up the elevator and it seeméd to go into each chamber as it went up the 
elevator. It went very rapidly up the elevator, and went into each 
chamber; it seemed to me as though the felevator doors were open, and 
it went into the chambers. ‘That is, I could see it through the basement 
windows from my chamber windows, and I made the remark to my wife, 
‘+ That place is on fire,’ and ran down stairs. 

Q. (By Mr. Puiverick.) You are sure there was no fire above that? 

A. Yes, sir; I am positive of it. 

Q. (By Mr. Russet.) Was it checked at any time when it went 
through the elevator? 
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A. It seemed to hesitate about the third story, but it went very rap- 
idly. It didn’t seem more than a minute from the time it was in the 
basement before it went up; if it had been saturated with something 
inflammable, it couldn’t have burned quicker. 

@. Had you any business in this building? 

A. No, sir. 

@. What is your occupation ? 

A, Iam a sign-painter, on Kilby street. I was burned out with the 
rest. 

Q. (By Mr. Frets.) Did you know any of the parties in that build- 
ing? 

wi No, sir. 

@. (By Mr. Purrsrickx.) Did you board in Kingston street ? 

A. Yes, sir; we occupied the two front rooms in the second story. 

Q@. (By Mr. Russerx.) Have you anything to say about the manage- 
ment of the fire at that point as it came towards Kingston street? 

A. No, sir. I was very busy at the time, and I suppose they did all 
they could. It seemed to me they were not there soon enough. 

@. Did you notice the rate at which they came? Was it slow or fast? 

A. They seemed to me very slow; the men seemed to be very tired. 
I saw three of them who were used up completely. 

Q. On their arrival ? 

A. Soon after their arrival two of them were brought into the house ; 
one man was so bad, we had to give him a great deal of water and some 
brandy. 

@. (By Mr. Coss.) What did he say the trouble was? Did he say 
he was used up by drawing the engine? 

A. He didn’t say it was drawing the engine, or whether it was the 
heat, or what it was. It was very warm between the buildings. 

@. This was after he had been at work upon the fire? 

A. Yes, sir; a short time afterwards. 

@. (By Mr. Russet.) Do you know what engine he was connected 
with ? 

A. No, sir, I don’t remember. 

@. (By Mr. Puitsrickx.) How long was it before the fire reached 
your house? 

A. Well, it reached it very soon, but we put it out with water; we 
passed water and put it out. 

@. Was your house burned finally ? 

A. No, sir. My place of business was burned. ‘There was a build- 
ing which was partly finished, and there was a new brick wall which 
separated it from the dwelling-house. ‘The Luthern window caught fire 
two or three times, but we put it out with pails of water. It was a flat 
roof and we passed up water and put it out. 

@. (By Mr. Firra.) You think you saved it by the application of 
water? 

A.. Yes, sir, because at that time we couldn’t get any stream. 

@. (By Mr. Puitericx.) How long did you have to fight the fire on 
the building? 

A. Until about ten o’clock. I left about ten o’clock to go and secure 
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my books on Kilby street. I saw how far the fire had got, and was 
considerably excited at the time. 

@. (By Mr. Fiera.) Were you in time for that? 

A. Oh, yes, sir, I saved my books. 

Q. (By Mr. Paitprick.) Was the very next building to the one you 
were in burned? 

A, No, sir; the next building to me is a dwelling-house, and the 
next building to that is a new store, or store partly finished. That 
store was partly burned, but the wail was new and it saved our dwelling. 
The roof caught fire, but we put it out by throwing water on it. They 
did eventually get a stream on, and they threw a stream on the dwelling- 
house. 


CHARLES B. PRATT, sworn. 


@. (By Mr. RussEetx.) Did you see this fire before the alarm or 
after? 

A. I saw it before the alarm. 

@. At what time? 

A. It was somewhere about quarter-past seven; within a minute or 
two of that time. 

@. Where was the fire when you saw it? j 

A. The fire was in the basement of Tebbetts, Baldwin & Davis’ 
store. It shone over the alley. The alley leads right into the rear of 
their store, and what first attracted our attention we » heard the cracking 
of glass. I went from my parlor up into the second story to see some 
gentlemen who were there, who were going to the theatre. The wife of 
the gentleman who just went out was just putting on her bonnet, so 
that I know very accurately what time it was, and we heard this 
cracking, and we went to the window and saw a bright light from those _ 
two windows that were grated up, the basement windows, and Mr. 
Halsall and my son immediately went down below and went out and 
went into the court. I stepped up one flight further,—there were 
quite a number of ladies looking out of the window, — so as to give me 
a better view. J remained there and saw the fire go from story to story 
until it got to the attic; when it got to the third story, it didn’t spread 
into the room so rapidly as it did into the others, and I attributed that 
to the elevator doors being closed. It spread rapidly after it got to the 
attic, and it spread rapidly in the lower floors. 

@. Do you know when the engines arrived ? 

A. Well, I was on top of my house; I immediately went and got 
pails, and filled them, and carried them on top of my house. I was on 
top of my house when the first engine came, and when the first water 
was thrown on the fire; I should think it must have been twenty minutes 
or more before there was any water thrown. I heard the engine when 
it came up. I was on top of my house, and saw the first stream that 
was played. 

Q. That you say was about twenty minutes after you saw the fire? 

A. I should think it was as much as twenty minutes, if not more. 

@. How long after you saw the fire was the alarm given? 

A. Well, they hallod ‘* Fire” instantly, as soon as they went out, 
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and they spoke to some one who said he knew where the box was and he 
would give the alarm. I don’t know who the person was, and can’t tell. 
I should think it was within a minute or two afterwards I heard the first 
alarm struck, but I was going up and down from the roof of my house 
to my tank filling pails, and getting them in readiness in case I needed 
them. 

@. Did you notice whether the steamer came slow or fast ? 

A. I didn’t. I wasn’t where I could see. 

@. Were you at work packing goods? 

A. No, sir, I didn’t pack up any; thatis not my motto. I had rather 
put out a fire than pack up my goods; I never packed, nor took a thing 
out of my house, although I hadn’t a cent of insurance. I stood on top 
of my house and put out the fire by the use of pails, probably twenty 
times, when it caught on top; if it hadn’t been for that, I probably 
shouldn’t have had a home there now. 

@. Did you see the firemen do anything in your house that you 
objected to? 

A. I saw a fireman that I moved from his quarters, I didn’t like to 
have him where he was sitting. He had been sitting there some time. 


ALONZO PRATT, sworn. 


@. (By Mr. Russert.) You are a salesman of Burr, Taft & Co., on 
Franklin street? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. What is your father’s business ? 

A. He is overseer in a manufacturing establishment. 

@. About what time did you first see the fire? 

A, As near as I could judge, it was quarter-past seven. It may have 
been a minute before or a minute after. 

(. Were you getting ready to go to the play? 

A. No, sir, but I was in the room with Mr. Halsall and his wife, who 
were getting ready to go. He looked out of the window and saw the 
fire, or his wife, I don’t remember which it was, but I know Mr. Halsall 
and myself started and went into the alley-way between the two stores. 

@. Where was the fire when you first saw it? 

A, In the basement near the elevator, just a little towards Kingston 
street from the elevator. 

@. Did you look down through the grating? 

A. Yes, sir, through the grated window on the side. 

@. As you looked through the grated window, what did you see? 

A. Well, the bulk of the fire, that is, the heaviest part of the fire, 
seemed to be right near the window, within a few feet, in the basement. 

@. Was there any fire in the stories above? 

A. No, sir. 

@. Then what did you see after that? 

A. Within a minute or two— you know how excited a person gets, 
he can’t tell hardly about time—but within a few minutes, the fire 
broke through the elevator wall. Mr. Halsall and myself were in the 
alley-way, and as it started and went up the elevator we backed out and 
went across the street and went into our house. 
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Q. When did the first steamer come? 

A. I should think it was about half-past seven, from that to twenty- 
five minutes to eight, before any steamer got there. 

Q. Through what street? 

A. It came up Kingston and Bedford. 

. Q. Did you notice whether it came fast or slow? 

A. No, sir, I didn’t notice particularly about that. 

@. How soon did they get the first water on the fire? 

A. I should think it was twenty minutes or quarter to eight; it 
seemed a very long time. 

@. How long after you saw the fire was the first alarm given? 

A. I can’t tell you anything about that, because I didn't hear it. 

Q. You cried ‘“* Fire”? 

A. We cried * Fire ;” if I had known how to give the alarm, I should 
have gone off myself and given one. 

@. State anything you saw the firemen do in your house. 

A. When I came down into the parlors, —all our ladies had left the 
house and there was no one but myself and father in the house. —I saw 
two firemen, or men wlio had firemen’s badges on, who had a box out of 
a bureau in the back parlor, and I took a silver fruit knife away from 
one of them, and it seems we lost a gold pen dovring the evening, but I 
don’t know whether they took it or not. It was in the bureau before 
the fire; that was the place where it was usually kept. 

Q. Do you know what company they belonged to? 

A. I don’t. I just told them to drop that, and took this knife from 
them, and shut the drawer up, and ordered them out of the house. I 
didn’t notice particularly what badge they had on, and don’t remember 
what it was; that is what I should have done. 

Q. (By Mr. Puiverick.) What time was that? 

A. It was some time after midnight. 

Q. (By Mr. Russeiu.) That was when your house was out of danger? 

A. Well, partially so, although the fire had worked around through Mr. 
Klous’ store, and we apprehended some danger from there. 

@. What was the box they had? 

A. It was an ordinary pasteboard box, taken out of a bureau drawer. 

@. (By Mr. Greene.) What did they say when you took the things 
away from them? 

A. They didn’t say anything. 

@. Gave them up? 

Avy G8 irs 

. (By Mr. Firtn.) Did they leave the house when you told them to 


. How near were you when you looked into the basement? 
. Within three feet of the flames; standing as near to the window 
as I dared to go. 
Q. (By Mr. Purrerick.) Did the flames come out through the win- 
dow? 
A, No, sir, not while we were there. It seemed to be working towards 
the alley-way ; there seemed to be a strong draught that way. The in- 
stant it went into the elevator, it ran up as though there had been a train 
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of powder laid there. I suppose on account of the elevator being well 
greased or oiled. 


DANIEL W. CHILDS, sworn. 


@. (By Mr. Russetx.) On the night of Nov. 9th, you were on out- 

side duty, weren’t you? 

Yes, sir. 

What time did you hear the alarm? 

. It was about twenty minutes past seven. 
Were you then at the station house number 2? 
I was, sir. 

Did you look at the clock? 

. Yes, sir, I looked at the clock. 

Did you go to the fire immediately ? 

or es. Bir. 

Q. When you got there what did you see? 

A. I got there just as the insurance wagon drove into Summer street, 
and immediately afterwards came through Otis street into Summer, hook 
and ladder company No. 1. I went immediately to the insurance wagon, 
and asked the driver for a line, took it out, called some officers of our own 
station who were there, and roped off Summer street, and drove the 
crowd back. } 

@. Did you have officers there to man the ropes? 

A. I did, sir. I then went to the end of the hook and ladder carriage 
and took one of their ladder ropes, and roped off Otis street. 

@. Did you send any message to your station? 

A. As soon as I got Otis street and Summer street roped off, I sent 
an officer to the station to ask Lieut. Burleigh if he wouldn’t send me all 
the officers he could. 

@. How soon did you send that message? 

A. Within ten minutes after I got there, and then I don’t think it was 
five minutes after that, I sent Sergeant Bates to Lieut. Burleigh, to ask 
him if he wouldn’t telegraph the different stations to send me all the 
help they could; it might have been five minutes afterwards, but I don’t 
think it was over that, and I got help very promptly. 

(). How many men did you get? 

A, I can’t tell you the exact number. In less than three-quarters of 
an hour after that, I had sixty men. 

@. Where were the men under your immediate charge? 

A. They were in Summer street and in Otis street, and through Frank- 
lin and Pevonshire streets. 

@. Where were Sergeant Foster’s gang? 

A. Sergeant Foster had a gang on the lower side of Summer street, 
and followed the fire back down through Federal and High streets, and 
that vicinity. 

@). And Sergeant Bates? 

A. Sergeant Bates followed up Summer street until along in the morn- 
ing, after it got to be nearly two o'clock, and then he took the north side 
of Water street. 

@. How long were you there? 
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I was there until five o’clock Sunday afternoon. 

You had no relief until then? 

. Thad no relief until the fire was out. 

Did you get anything to eat in that time? 

. Yes, sir, I did. 

The police officers didn’t suffer for want of food? 

. I relieved them as much as I could, through orders from the Chief, 
and directed them to go to the Parker House and get what they could to 
eat; relieved them part at a time. | 

@. Did you notice whether the steamers came up fast or slow? 

A. They came slow. There was but one steamer that I saw, when I 
got there. I understand there was one on the lower side, but that is 
where I didn’t go. There was one below me, down on the corner of 
Bedford and Kingston streets. That was No. 7, I think. I can’t say 
whether there were any others there or not. 

@. How long before any other came up, so that you could see it? 

A. I think it was five minutes before I saw the second steamer on 
this side. 

@. What sort of a gang did they have — men or boys? 

A. Men and boys together. 

_Q. Were they running ? 

A, They were on a slowrun; about a trot. The hook and ladder ~ 
carriage was dragged by men. That was the second thing 1 saw there 
besides steamer 4. I think that was there, and just getting to work 
when I got there. | 
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FREDERICK HOFFMAN, sworn. 


Q. (By Mr. Russert.) You are an officer of what station? 

A, Station 4. . 

@. What time did you hear the alarm of this fire? 

A. I didn’t hear any alarm at all that night. 

@. What do you know about the fire? 

A. I was standing at the corner of Essex and Lincoln streets, and. 
saw officer Page, who gave the alarm, on the opposite corner with 
officer Farwell. I was talking with a man and left him to go down 
Lincoln street towards officer Page, when this man I had been talking 
with called out to me and attracted my attention, and I looked round 
and saw there was a fire. At that time I heard some boys up the street 
halloing ‘‘ Fire,” and I ran up, and when I got to the corner of Summer 
and Bedford streets, officer Page was there, and had just closed the box 
after giving the alarm. ‘Then I ran round the Freeman’s Bank at the 
corner of Kingston street, and saw the fire was above the second story, 
and came back and told them to ring the second alarm. I went back 
and met engineer Regan there, and the driver of the insurance wagon. 
They were cutting away the front door. Engineer Regan told me to go 
round and ring in the second alarm. I went round and told officer 
Page to ring the alarm, and then I went back to the fire and helped 
clear Kingston street. 

@. How late did you stay? 
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A. I stayed until two o’clock; then I went to the station-house. 

@. (By Mr. Pumszrick.) What time did you see them breaking the 
door down? 

A. I should think it was about twenty minutes past seven. It might 
have been twenty-five, I can’t say, because everything was excitement 
there. I didn’t look at my watch. 

@. What door was it they broke down? 

A. It was the front door of the building the fire broke out in. They 
gave up trying to cut in the front door and went round to the rear, 
right in the alley-way from Kingston street. 

@. Did you see any fire in Summer street? 

A, Yes, sir, I could see the fire through the basement windows. 

@. (By Mr. Firrn.) Was there any fire above the basement? 

A. There was fire above the basement in the rear. I couldn’t see 
it through the front part of the building. When I got back there from 
the box, before there was any answer on the bells at all, I could see the 
flames coming out of the second and third story windows in the rear. 

@. At your first view of the building, where was the fire? 

A. The fire was in the rear of the building, coming out of the 
windows. When I got to the corner of Lincoln and Bedford streets, 
there was a low house, and I could look right across to the building, and 
there was where I saw the flames breaking out through the windows. 
From what stories? 

. From the second and third stories. 

(By Mr. Puirprick.) Was there any fire above? 

. Not at that time; very shortly after that it came out of the roof. 
. Then, I understand you, when you got there on Summer street 
you could see no fire except through the basement windows? 

A. No, sir. 


OQLOKO 


MOSES S. MOULTON, sworn. 


@. (By Mr. Russetu.) You are an officer at station 4? 

La. Yes, sir. 

@. Give us an outline of your beat. 

A. Commencing at the corner of Washington street and Harvard 
street, running on the south side of Harvard street to South street, 
thence by South street to the Boston & Albany Railroad track to the 
corner of Washington and Indiana street, and then from the corner of 
Indiana street and Washington street, by Washington street to the 
corner of Harvard street, the first starting-point. 

_ Q. Where were you when the fire first broke out? 

A. I was sitting in my kitchen, taking my tea. 

@. (By Mr. Coss.) Where do you live? 

A, No.2 Columbia street. I heard the outcry of ‘‘Fire,” and stepped 
to the door, and saw it, as soon as I stepped to the front door, bursting 
out of the building. 

@. What part of the building? 

A. On the south side of the building, this building being on the 
corner of Kingston and Summer streets. 
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Q. The upper stories or lower? 

A, I can’t exactly say, but I should say it seemed to be about haif- 
way up. The body of the fire seemed to be about half-way from the top 
of the building to the bottom. 

- Q. Did you notice whether there was any fire in the basement or not? 

A. Ican’t tell, I didn’t go near it. Iran without hat or coat to box 
52, at the corner of Kingston and Bedford, and there found three 
officers who had just arrived there, giving the alarm. ‘Then I went back 
to the house and looked out for my own things. 

@. How soon after that did you see any engines? 

A. I can’t say. I was considerably alarmed about my people in the 
house. I had twenty families in the house that I seemed to be re- 
sponsible for. They came to me for advice, and I had them there from 
that time until twelve o’clock asking me questions, what I thought it 
would be best for them to do, and I told them I thought it would be best 
for them to pack up in case the house was likely to go. 


BENJAMIN F. FARWELL, sworn. 


Q. (By Mr. Russett.) You are.an officer of the 4th station? 

A, Yes, sir. 

@. The boundaries of your beat are Lincoln, Essex, Kingston, Sum 
mer, Chauncey, and Harrison avenue? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. What time did you pass Kingston street on the night of the fire? 

A. I went through Kingston street about a quarter or twenty minutes 
past six o’clock, to the best of my judgment. 

@. You were distributing letters, weren’t you? 

A. I managed to distribute at different places. 

@. When did you pass Kingston street again? 

A. About five minutes past seven; five to ten minutes, I should think. 
I came through Edinborough street, and from Edinborough into Essex 
and down Kingston street, a little past seven o’clock. 

@. Did you see any trouble then? : 

A. I saw nothing then. I stopped on the corner and saw nothing 
then. 

@. Were you on Lincoln street when you saw the fire? 

A. Liwas. 

@. What were you doing then? 

A. There was a crowd of boys; it was Saturday night, and from the 
‘** Palace” as it is called, or Lincoln block, there was a crowd of quite 
large boys running through the street, and I went into the middle of the ° 
street and dispersed them. ‘There were some dozen or fifteen, more or 
less. I saw the fire when I got into the middle of the street. 

@. What did you do then? 

A. I went as quick as I could to the box at the corner of Bedford 
and Lincoln streets. 

@. Whom did you find at the box? 

A. John M. Page. 

@). Giving the alarm? 
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A, Yes, sir. 

Q. What time was that? 

A. Between fifteen and twenty minutes past seven, as near as I can 
judge. 


EUGENE McCARTY, sworn. 


(By Mr. Russetx.) You are an officer of the 4th station? 

Yes, sir. 

You were on patrol on the night of the 9th of November? 

Yes, sir, I was on duty that night ; at six o’clock I went on. 
Where were you when you heard the alarm? 

I was standing on the corner of South and Kneeland streets. 
What time? 

Set it at fifteen or twenty minutes past seven. 

Did you run to the fire? 

I did. 

How long did it take you? 

I should think all of three to five minutes. 

Where was the fire when you got to the building? 

The fire was breaking out of the upper story and roof on the cor- 
ner of the passage-way running from Kingston street, and coming out of 
the side windows. 

@. Was there any fire below? 

A. In the rear there was. You could look through and see the fire, 
but it didn’t seem to break out there. 

@. Were there any firemen there? 

A. The firemen were laying the hose through Kingston street. 
Shortly after I arrived, I saw the hose in the street; there was no water 
in the hose. 

@. You went to work keeping the people back? 

A. I went to work to clear the street. I got some officers and cleared 
the street. 

@. Do you know when the engines came? 

A. I drove the people back as far as Bedford street, and there was a 
steamer at the corner of Bedford and Kingston street. 

@. What time was that? 

A. Perhaps that was ten minutes after I arrived at the fire. 
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JAMES QUINN, sworn. 


" Q. (By Mr. RusseEtu.) You are Deputy Chief of Police? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. Tell us all you know of the beginning of this fire—the first thing 
you know about it, and what you did. 

A. The first of my getting to the fire, I think it was a few minutes 
past eight o’clock. Ididn’t go down until the general alarm was given. 
The fire was then in Tebbetts & Baldwin’s. I remained there until I 
saw the fire cross to Otis street, on the corner of Otis and Summer. 

@. Will you tell us what the police detail was? 
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A, I then sent immediately to the office and requested them to tele- 
graph to the stations to send all the available men they could spare to 
meet me at the eorner of Devonshire and Franklin streets. I went 
immediately there, and then we commenced to rope in to press the peo- 
ple back, and we roped in at Arch street and Franklin; we roped in 
Devonshire and Franklin, and roped in afterwards at the end of Frank- 
lin on that side. The men were round on the south side previous to that. 
We have a certain number of officers who are detailed to attend fires at 
the first alarm, and they were at the south side attending to their duty. 
We then had a few men to spare, and I threw them out as scouts, from 
the fact that I was satisfied, being a large fire, there would be more or 
less pilfering, with directions to take any man they caught with property, 
and if he couldn’t give an account of himself, lock him up; and that 
order was carried out very faithfully. We locked up some four hundred 
and fifty, and there were some three hundred more arrested who were re- 
leased on their giving the account, which most of them gave that night, 
that the goods were given to them. 

@. Were there any convictions? 

A. I think there were, in the Highlands; I think some of them were 
arraigned at the Highlands. I shouldn’t want to say certain; but my 
impression is that they were. 

@. Was the police line held? 

A. It wasn’t broken during the time I was there. I got wet there 
and went home to make a change, and returned. I got badly wet in 
Summer street, but I went on making these arrangements. I assisted — 
in getting along the hose, the hose burst, and I got pretty well wet. 

@. Can you tell what detachments were made from the several sta- 
tions? ; 

A. I can’t, but the Chief can; I think the Chief has the list, sir. 

@. Have you anything further that you can tell about the manage- 
ment of the fire while you were there? 

A. Well, gentlemen, when I first got there, I found the buildings 
were pretty well enveloped in flames. I was with an old friend, Joseph 
L. Drew, one of the Assessors; he was my third officer in the depart- 
ment for some years, and we got into position in front of Otis street for - 
a full survey, and returned back to the building of Tebbetts, Baldwin & 
Davis. I kept my eye upon that corner, for I was satisfied in my own 
mind that if the fire reached that roof, it would be almost impossible for 
them to check it. When the fire took upon that roof, I made the remark 
to Mr. Drew, said I, ‘‘ You will see the largest fire Boston has ever 
witnessed to-night. It has got into that roof, and I don’t see any pos- 
sible means now of their checking it.” That was a point that I think 
above all others should have been secured. I remained until the fire 
(and it was very rapid in its course) passed over and came up into Devon- 
shire street; that is, after I had made this allusion to him, that this 
fire would be the largest fire Boston had ever seen; then I passed down 
and saw that it had crossed Devonshire street. I then went round to 
Summer street. There were four engines stationed then at the reservoir 
on Summer street. I then passed round and went up to High street, 
stopped at Stedman’s crockery store, and saw there were parties in 
their store. JI continued round and went down Federal street; the fire 
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was then going to the leeward very rapidly. I saw it from Milton place, 
and also from Sullivan place. When I struck Franklin street, there were 
four engines there. I have no doubt (I speak very candidly, gentle- 
men), | have no doubt that Capt. Damrell did everything he could do, 
under the circumstances, but men have different views in regard to con- 
tending against a fire to prevent,its spreading. In Franklin street, my 
idea would have been to establish a base of operations. There should 
have been a flanking movement made. There is a reservoir at the head 
of Franklin; passing down Franklin three hundred feet, there is another 
at the corner of Hawley street; and passing down Franklin until you 
get to the corner of Devonshire, there is another; passing round the 
end of Franklin to the corner of Channing street, you find another. 
These reservoirs will hold about four hundred hogsheads of water each. 
I am not taking into consideration the hydrants. I think the one on the | 
corner of Franklin and Hawley streets is smaller than the others, but 
they are all fed by the same main. I recollect when the reservoirs were 
located, for I went round with Capt. Barnicoat, and I know that when 
the question came up about locating them, it was an immense number 
to be located in one street, but on account of the large property in that 
neighborhood, they thought it was a very important matter. I think 
there should have been a constant pressure of the force in Franklin 
street, with five engines to each reservoir, fed by a four-inch main from 
the Cochituate, together with the hydrants. I consider that there would 
have been a good chance to check the fire there in that way. That point. 
passed, there was not so good an opportunity, the streets being narrow. 
Franklin street, you recollect, was very wide, and on the north side, the 
roofs were not very high; but I think a concentration could have been 
accomplished at that time, when the fire reached there, because we had 
additional force all around, and I was in hopes that something of the 
kind would be done. Capt. Damrell spoke to me at the time I was there, 
and asked me if I would look round and see if there wasn’t some place 
that it would be advisable for us to blow up, and I told him I didn’t 
know of a place in that locality where it would be convenient to do it. 

@. At what time did he ask you that question ? 

A. I can’t say definitely, but I think it must have been somewhere 
between nine and ten o’clock. It must have been probably half-past 
nine, as near as I can guess. I took no note of the time, particularly. 

@. You thought then there was no place where ounpowder could be: 
used to advantage ? 

A. I didn’t, after you passed that point. 

(). Your opinion is the same now, is it? 

A. It is. With regard to the means of extinguishing fires, —I make 
an allusion to it; I don’t know as it will be of any consequence, — if a 
fire should take place in a certain locality, we have not the means to-day 
of reaching it, if it should break out in the top of a building. We are 
deficient in that respect. For years, the highest ladder was sixty feet, 
and, with the additional splice that is now used, it does not extend over 
seventy feet. If a fire took place in the Parker House, for instance, 
there is no possible means of reaching the top of the building, or even 
its coving. I saw them raise a spliced ladder at the State street fire,. 
and I think it fell short of the coving. When [I was in the Board of 


~ Engineers —I was in the department some twenty-five years —I saw 
they were building houses five, six, and seven stories high, and I said 
to Capt. Barnicoat, at the time, that I thought we ought to keep up with 
the times; that people were building very high, and that our means 
were not sufficient to meet it. I said, ‘‘ This is a progressive age in 
which we live, and we should keep up, with the times. If they build 
these six, seven, and eight story buildings, we have no means of reach- 
ing the top in case of fire;” but the old gentleman’s idea was, that if 
they were too high, they would burn down so low that we could reach 
them. I said I would not put any man in a place I wouldn’t be 
willing to go in myself. You can’t control a fire by getting under it, 
any way; to make water effective, you have got to get above the fire, 
and had there been any means of going above that State street block, 
‘that fire would have been subdued in a very short time. 

Q. (By Mr. Coss.) Your idea would be to throw the water down? 

A. To pour it right down on the fire. 

@. (By Mr. Russetx.) Do you think that was done in the case of the 
fire on the 9th, as far as it could be? Was anything wanting in the de- 
partment in regard to going on the roofs of buildings and throwing 
water down? 

A, That was not of much use after the fire crossed Otis street, in that 
direction. 

Q. (By Mr. Puirericx.) What effort did you see made to stop the 
fire in the building at the corner of Otis and Summer streets? | 

A. I saw two streams raised from the reservoir. There were two 
engines stationed there, but neither of the streams went above the third 
story. 

@. There was no hose carried up? 

A. I saw none carried up. 

@. Was there any effort made to carry the hose up to stop that build- 
ing from burning, by wetting the top of it? 

A. Well, sir; we ought to have a class of engines that would throw 
the water to the roof of that building without much trouble. I was 
somewhat surprised that the water wasn’t more effective that night; 
that the streams didn’t go up to the top of the building; I was quite 
surprised. I thought, when they first raised the stream, that it would 
accomplish the object and extinguish the fire, but I found it didn’t go 
above the third story. 

. Was there any opportunity to carry the hose up? 

. Certainly ; break the door open and carry the hose up to the top. 

. Was there time and opportunity to have done that? 

. Yes, sir, plenty of time. 

Didn’t it occur to you at the time that it ought to have been done? 
- To tell you the truth, gentlemen, my idea always in fighting a fire 
was to get into the building; to get up to the top of it; that was my 
rule always; never to fight a fire from the street. You must get inside 
of the building, if you want to be effective. 

@. (By Mr. Coss.) Go where the fire is? 

A. Go into the building to get at it. 

Q. (By Mr. Russetu.) Could that have been done that night, without 

too great risk of human life? 
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A. I think it could on the corner of Otis street. I didn’t get there 
till after the general alarm was given, a few minutes past eight. The first 
alarm was given somewhere about twenty-five minutes past seven. 

@. (By Mr. Puisrickx.) About what time was it you saw the fire 
cross Summer street? 

A. I can’t tell the time, because I took no note of time; but I had 
been there some little time before it crossed Summer street. 

@. (By Mr. Firrs.) You speak of a certain class of engines which 
we ought to have, to throw water to the top of a high building — what 
are they? 

A, The engines didn’t work so well as I have usually seen them ; that 
is, they didn’t throw a stream up to that height which I have been ac- 
customed to see them throw. 

@. What was the cause of that? 

A. Probably the wind might have deflected the stream; then the 
question is, whether they had steam enough to carry the stream to that 
position. That is a question that I can’t answer, for I didn’t examine 
the engines; the wind might have broke down its force. 

@. Then it was not another class of engines you had in your mind? 

A. Not at all. 

@. (By Mr. Russet.) Do you know anything about the use of gun- 
powder that night? 

A. I know it was used. 

@. Did you see it used? ; 

A. I was down on Congress street, when Mr. George O. Carpenter 
toid me he was using it, and that he had a charge then in the building 
on the corner of Bath and Water streets. 

@. Did you see any buildings blown up? 

A. I didn’t see any blown up. 

@. Have you had any experience in the use of gunpowder at fires? 

A, Ihave not; but I was in Chicago shortly after that fire, four days 
afterwards, and I made some inquiry there about the manner of blow- 
ing up buildings, among the officers of the army, and I have also read 
other statements in connection with it, but I never have seen it used. 

@. How many years were you on the Board of Engineers? 

A. I think I was in the Board about two years only. I was in the 
department about twenty-five years. I was foreman of the Old North 
three years, I was foreman of No. 13 three years, and No. 10 seven 
years, and an active member of the department about twenty-five years. 

@. (By Mr. Puivsricx.) Did you see the fire spread down Summer 
street ? 

A. No, sir, I didn’t; I was on this side; after that, I was at the office 
when the inquiry came for powder, and by request of the Chief, I went 
to Mr. Reed’s, Mr. Brown’s, and other places. As I said, there was an 
application made for powder, and it was said they were going to try the 
experiment of blowing up; and I then spoke of taking one of the pow- 
der-boats and bringing her to Central wharf, as the best movement that. 
could be made. I was kept pretty busy at the different points. 

Q. (By Mr. Cozss.) Did Mr. Carpenter tell you under whose orders. 
he was acting? 

A. He told me that he was acting under the orders of the Chief. 
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@. (By Mr. Firrs.) Were you aware of anything in regard to the 
failure of the supply of water which prevented the streams going so 
high as you anticipated ? 

A. I didn’t look into that matter. I attributed it at that time to the 
wind, more than anything else. When I was at my house, Capt. 
Damrell sent an officer there for me to take a hundred policemen (that 
was after I went home to make a shift), and open the first carpet 
store in the neighborhood of the fire, and take carpets and go on top of 
the roofs and keep them wet. I had, as I stated to Mr. Hersey, no 
authority to control the department; the Chief of the department was 
the man through whom the order should come, and especially in an 
order of that kind, I should want the authority. In fact, I had no 
authority to do it; the order should have gone to the Chief, and the 
order should have been a written order, as it was one of some moment. 
In regard to taking off a hundred men, our department is divided into 
three parts; one division goes on duty at eight o’clock in the morning, 
and is relieved at six o’clock by the second division, and they are on 
duty until one o’clock, when they are relieved by the third division, and 
the third division remain on duty until eight o’clock in the morning, when 
they are relieved by the first division. It would have been impossible, 
as I stated to him, for me to have collected that number of men at the 
fire without completely throwing everything open; in fact, the men were 
scattered in every direction, and it would have been impossible to get 
one hundred men, or even fifty, for that purpose. The area that they — 
‘covered in their line of duty was such, that they would have had to 
abandon it. They were constantly at work pressing the people back, 
to give the firemen an opportunity to work, and also protecting the 
lives of people. I myself was obliged to take one man in Franklin 
street by the collar and bring him back. He was foolhardy, as some 
men are apt to be in cases of that Kind. The men were kept very busy, 
and it would have been impossible to comply with that order. Mr. 
Hersey was the party who brought the order to my house. 

Q. (By Mr. Russetyi.) Nothing was done in pursuance of that order? 

A. No, sir, not in that direction. I couldn’t have accomplished it 
even if I had had the authority. 

Q@. (By Mr. Firrs.) To what conclusion did you come, from what you 
learned at Chicago, in regard to the use of powder? 

A, To tell you the truth, I didn’t come to any definite conclusion with 
regard to it, for it is one of those questions where a great many things 
have to be considered. ‘There are certain buildings which are blown up 
where the ingredients they contain are such, as, for instance, phosphorus, 
as would be quickly ignited. It is one of those subjects that I should 
want to give considerable attention to before forming an opinion. Then, 
again, there are buildings where cotton would be exposed. I have seen 
a building take fire by falling in, in consequence of the contents being 
exposed to the air. For instance, there was the store of Lewis Bros., in 
Broad street. [ was in the department when that fell, and from the na- 
ture of the stock, I felt very certain that we should have a fire, and told 
Capt. Barnicoat so. <A portion of the department was called out, and 
in some twenty minutes after the building fell, the ruins were in flames. 
and we were kept at work there for two nights. There was a large 
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quantity of phosphorus, and other inflammable material, which ignited 
spontaneously. I have no doubt that Capt. Damrell did the best he 
could, under the circumstances. 


SEMAN KLOUS, sworn. 


@. (By Mr. Russet.) You owned this building in which the fire took 
place? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. Did you the land? 

A. I own the land. 

@. What were the dimensions of this building? 

A. Fifty feet on Summer street by one hundred in depth. I have the 
dimensions here: ‘* Store corner of Summer and Kingston streets : — 
Lot, 50 x 100 feet; square feet 5,0213, four stories attic; outside wall 
next to street, 24 feet; foundation under stone and iron columns of 
block granite, 4 x 5 feet, and 20 inches thick; foundation under par- 
tition walls of granite, 3 X 4, and 20 inches thick; stone posts for iron 
columns, 2 X 14; outside walls, 20 inches thick; brick partition wall, 
20 inches in basement, 16 inches to top of second chamber floor, 12 
inches for the balance to roof; iron columns in basement 10 inches di- 
ameter, 14 inches shell, in stone 9 inches, 13 shell; first chamber 8 inches, 
14 shell ; second chamber 8 in, 1} shell ; outside columns 12 inches square, 
14 shell; in the three first stories the timbers were 3 X 14 inch, balance 
3 X 12; trimmers, 8 & 14; all floors and walls, well tied together ; 
Mansard roof, covered with tar and gravel. Mr. Blaney, engineer, resides 
in Charlestown ; been employed about three years, very industrious, care- 
ful man. Occupants, Tebbetts, Baldwin & Davis, dry goods; Damon 
Temple and Co. neck ties; Alex. K. Young and Co. hoop skirts.” I 
have a diagram of the lot. [See Diagram, page 81.] 

@ Does that show where the boiler and engine were? 

A. Yes, sir, everything is marked down. 

@. (By Mr. Puirprick.) Were there any partitions in the basement? 

A. That I don’t know. I don’t remember I had my book-keeper go 
through with all the dimensions originally. 

Q. Who was the architect? 

A. John R. Hall, of Boston. 

Q. When was it built? 

A. I think in 1866. That is my impression. 

@. You know the character of the engineer, Mr. Blaney, personally? 

A. I don’t know so much as Mr. Daggett. He speaks of him in the 
very highest terms, as being a sober, honest, and upright man, and I 
should say he is all that, because Mr. Daggett would not keep him un- 
less he was strictly temperate. 


LYMAN DAGGETT, sworn. 


@. (By Mr. Russett.) You had charge of this building? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. Will you give us the character of the engineer? 

A. I consider him a very careful, very industrious, watchful man. 
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Was he a sober man or otherwise? 

Sober. . 

. You wouldn’t be likely to keep him, if he wasn’t? 

eNO; Bir. 

Was he in the habit of drawing his fires on Saturday night? 

. I can only give his own answer in regard to that. He says he has 
not drawn his fires since last August. 

@. You have seen this account of the building that Mr. Klous brought 
in — is that all correct? 

A, Well, I made it myself. 

@. (By Mr. Puisricx.) Were there any partitions in the basement 
story? 

a Nothing only what is represented here, except a partition here 
that was as high, perhaps, as this [referring to the one in the room] ; 
and then glass over that; what they used for a packing-room. 

Q. A half-high partition, with a glass top? 

Al. Yes, sir. 

@. How was that used? 

A. Tebbetts, Baldwin & Davis used it as a packing-room. 

@. How were the contents generally left? What was the appearance 
of the room — packing-boxes and material scattered about? 

A. Yes, sir, but usually kept in very good order; that is my recollec- - 
tion of it. 

Q. (By Mr. Firts.) Was there anything about the engine-room that 
would be likely to take fire? | 

A, I never saw anything; I never apprehended any danger, because 
I was there frequently, and sometimes just at night, and in the morning, 
and all times of day, and at night; and there was nothing there to take 
fire that I could see in any way or shape. On the outside, the boiler 
was brick, and around the boiler there was a space just wide enough for 
the engineer to get through, and get round the back side of tlie boiler. 
There was a brick floor front of the boiler, and a brick partition-wall 
next the engine-room; there was a wooden step next the packing-room. 

Q. Whiere was the fire-door ? 

A. At the end of the boiler next the engine. 

@. Where did you keep the fuel ? 

A. The coal was kept on the brick floor, and the wood and fuel for 
firing up during the day, by the side of the boiler. 

Q. How was it brought in there? 

A. By a wheelbarrow, through the passage-way from under the side- 
walk. 

@. Was the floor brick all the way through there? 

A. No, sir, that was a wooden floor through there; there was a brick 
floor underneath the elevator. 

@. What goods did they keep there? 

A. Dry goods. 

@. They were manufacturers? 

A, No, sir, they were jobbers. - 

Q@. (By Mr. Coss.) Then the goods were lowered down and there 
put into cases? 
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A, At that time I think they didn’t occupy anything but these two 
floors, the basement and the first floor. 

. How was the front portion of the basement occupied ? 

A. Dry goods laid out on the counters. 

Q. (By Mr. Fiera.) What was the lining of the elevator? 

A. Wood — pine, or spruce, perhaps. 

@. (By Mr. Puirsricx.) How were the sides of this packing-room 
finished ? 

A. Ceiled with wood? 

Q. And a wood floor.? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. (By Mr. Cops.) Was there any sub-cellar there? 

A. No, sir; this boiler-room was about eight or ten inches below the 
engine-room. 

@. About a step? 

A. Yes, sir. This engineer was always in the habit of sweeping up 
every particle of coal, or anything of that kind, after raking the fire, 
and then he had the water-pipes come in here, and when he shut off the 
water at night from going up stairs, the outlet would overflow, and run 
all over this part of the boiler-room ; the bricks were lower here, and 
there would be perhaps two or three quarts of water that would run 
right on to those bricks, so that in case any fire should be left here, it 
would be put out by that water. 

@. Where did the fire-flue pass up from the boiler? 

A. It went up against the party-wall side, and into the chimney near 
the engine-room. 

Q. Was there any smoke-pipe, or was it all a brick flue? 

A. A brick flue. 

@. Did the chimney-flue pass through that partition-wall to the roof? 

A. Yes, sir; about three or four feet from the floor of the boiler- 
room, there was a window cut through for light and air, into the engine- 
room. 

@. Did they get daylight into the fire-room? 

A. Oh, yes, sir. 

@. Through the elevator? 

A. Through the elevator; the sheathing went up about five feet, and 
then glass windows at the top. 

@. Could they use this room through the whole day without gas-light? 

A. Yes, sir; there were side lights under every window, and then 
Hyatt lights in the sidewalk, which made this very light, and then there 
were two windows in the rear besides. 

. I suppose there were gas-burners there? 

. Yes, sir. 

Where were they, in the ceiling or on the side? 

. In the ceiling. 

. (By Mr. Coss.) Did you see anything of the fire? 

. I didn’t see it until the roof was pretty well burned. 

. At the time you saw it, was the fire confined to the upper portion 
or was it all over the building? : 

A. I came down Summer street; I didn’t stay a great while. I saw 
I couldn’t do anything there, and I went round to Mr. Klous’ store, at 
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the corner of Devonshire street, and let this go. I couldn’t get near the 
building. 
@. (By Mr. Parsricx.) Had any mechanics been at work in that 
basement recently ? 
A. Not that I know of. 
@. (By Mr. Fiera.) When you came in sight of it, was the whole 
building on fire? 
A, All the upper part. 
. How was it below? 
. It seemed to be entirely dark in the basement and store. 
. On what side of the building were you? 
. I was coming down Summer street. 
. There was no light shining out of the Summer street basement? 
. No, sir. 
(By Mr. Frrtn.) If there had been any fire below there, do you 
think it could have escaped your notice? 
A. I don’t know that I should have seen it; my attention was directed 
to the upper part of the building more than the lower. 
@. How much of a basement window was there in front on ‘Summer 
street ? 
A. All glass. 

@. How high? 
A. About twenty inches, perhaps more. I think it was twenty-four 
inches, and glass all the way round, except for the doors and stair-ways. 

Q. Where was the entrance from Summer street? 

A. There was an entrance for the chambers, and then two doors on 
the lower floor to the store. 

@. Were those doors open when you arrived there that night? 
A, I can’t say. 
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JOHN S. DAMRELL, sworn. 


@. (By Mr. Russett.) You are Chief Engineer? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. How long have you been so? 

A. It will be seven years the 1st of April next, — six years and nine 
months. 

@). How long have you been in the department? 

A. I joined the department in 1846, remained about five months, and. 
took hold again some two years subsequently. | 

@. Were you Assistant Engineer? 

A. I was elected to the office of Assistant Engineer in February, 1858. 

@. Did you continue to hold that office until you were elected Chief 
Engineer? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. At what time did you first go to this fire on the 9th of November? 

A. I was at my residence, No. 60 Temple street, when the alarm 
came in. I partially clothed myself— not as fully as I frequently do, 
knowing it to be, as we term it, a very bad box. On counting the box, 
and ascertaining what it was, I started for the fire. I got the second 
alarm when I had made the point on the corner of Park and Beacon 
streets. As near as I can judge in time, it might have been eight 
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or ten minutes from the time that the alarm was first given, when I 
arrived on the fire ground. 

@. What was the condition of the fire when you arrived? 

A. Well, sir, I have no language that I could describe it, really ; suffice 
it to say, that the building was on fire from the basement to the top, 
presenting, as it were, one vast furnace. The heat wus so intense on 
my arriving there that it was impossible to get within fifty or seventy- 
five feet of the building. The material of the building being granite, its 
explosive properties were shown very conclusively by the shower of 
granite that was flying in every direction, from pieces weighing one 
pound to ten and twenty. 

@. When you arrived? 

A, When I arrived. Engine No. 4 was at the hydrant on the corner of 
Kingston and Summer streets. Hose No. 2,I can’t state the hydrant 
that they took at that time, but their line was in the passage-way between 
the brick building and the large granite building that was on fire, — hay- 
ing a stream up that passage-way. 

Q@. (By Mr. Puirsricx.) The passage-way leading from Kingston 
street? 

A. Yes, sir. I found Engineer Regan in command of that stream. 

@. Was there anything else there? 

A. Yes, sir. Engine No. 7 was located farther down, towards South 
street. ‘The exact position of the hydrant that they had I cannot desig- 
nate. But their stream was over the sheds, playing into the rear of the 
main building itself that was on fire. 

I don’t know that I located No. 4’s stream; but they were at the 
hydrant. ‘Their stream was down Kingston street and up in the attic or 
in the Mansard of the brick building on Kingston street, just below the 
granite building, which building was on fire, and burning very rapidly 
at that time. That stream was in command of Engineer Green. That 
comprises, so far as I know, the apparatus that was at the fire when I 
got in. In coming out and coming from the building up, Hook and Lad- 
der 7 came in to the fire. 

@. (By Mr. Russett.) Now we would like to have you go on and tell 
all you saw, and all you did, and all the orders you gave. 

A. Well, sir, the next move that I made, I went on to Summer street, 
and met No.8. The thought occurred to me then and there that I did 
‘mot hear the third alarm. I spoke to an officer, and told him to go and 
_ turn in the alarms. He said that they had been turned in by order of 
Captain Regan. I told him to go to the box and ascertain, and to turn 
in a general alarm, whether it had been two or six, it made no odds 
which, but to give a general alarm. I sent a courier to meet No. 8 and 
to bring her into Winthrop Square, to locate at that hydrant. I then 
ordered a spliced ladder on to the building on the corner, on the oppo- 
site side, and for the ladder-men to scale those roofs. While that was 
being done, I was informed that the third building on Summer street on 
the opposite side, buck of the sky-lights, was all on fire in the roof. I 
crossed the street as quick as possible, and ascertained that such was 
the fact, and went and took Capt. Kegan from the passage-way and 
pointed out to him the. duty that I desired to be done — the extinguish- 
ment of that, and to bend his energies in that direction. 
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I then met the Chief Engineer of Charlestown, and he asked me if he 
could be of any service. I says, ‘‘ Yes, I want your entire department.” 
He said I should have it; and I asked him to mass his force in Winthrop 
square, and take water from the reservoir on Franklin street, and to 
hold the building on the left of Bebee’s building by massing his force 
there, as that was the key to the fire at that time. 

The Inspector of Buildings, Captain Chamberlain, came up at that 
time, and asked if he could be of any service. I told him that he could be 
of great service, and for him to bend his energies, in conjunction with 
the Chief of the Charlestown department, to holding that point, if it 
was possible for man to do it. He said that he would do his best, and 
I believe that he did. 

At this point, the Chief Engineer of Cambridge, through his First 
Assistant, reported to me. I massed his department on the right of 
Devonshire street, to command that point and stop the fire from crossing 
through in that direction. That was the point that Engine 8 was sta- 
tioned at, for that very purpose at that time, and for which I had sent 
for them. 

I then went to Summer street and asked Captain Green to hold the 
building on the corner of Devonshire and Summer streets at allhazards; 
or rather, I used these words to him: ‘‘For God’s sake, hold this — 
corner.” He replied to me that he would if I would give him the water. 
I would have been most happy to do it, but I had not the water to give 
him. I did, however, shut off all the streams on that line but the one 
that he was using then on the roof of the building, which enabled him 
to accomplish the work for the time being. 

I then sent a courier to. State street to telegraph to every town and 
city within fifty miles of Boston. 

@. Can you tell what time it was that you did that? 

A. I should judge that this must have been about five or ten 
minutes past eight ; 7. e., I sent the courier at that time. He came back 
and stated that the telegraphs were all closed on the Worcester road at 
Newton, Framingham, and all those places. I then sent the same mes- 
senger to the Worcester depot to find the Superintendent, and asked 
him to say to the Superintendent to send a special train to Worcester 
and bring all the men and apparatus possible from all the towns on that 
line of the road. 

The members of the Hook and Ladder Company that I had sent out 
previous to this as scouts and pickets, to look after the roofs and win- 
dows, reported to me that the fire was burning briskly in Purchase street, 
and in some sheds on the wharf near the Hartford and Erie Railroad. 
Learning that, I started in that direction, for the fire in that vicinity. 
But the thought struck me that I could get an additional auxiliary, and 
I immediately returned and sent an order for the ‘‘ Lewis Osborne,” a 
tug-boat that was supplied with Blake’s pumps, I think; but I may be 
mistaken. ‘They are forcing pumps. The order I gave was to bring 
that boat up to the wharf at the foot of Summer street, and to press 
into service on the boat the members of Hook and Ladder ‘+5 ;” and to 
say to them, that it was my order that they obey the orders of this man, 
Mr. Scott, as though he were an engineer. I then came back to the 
place where the fire commenced and ordered a member of Hook and 
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Ladder Company No. 3 (his name I cannot give), to take the Insurance 
patrol-wagon and go to the store-room at City Hall and take every piece 
of spare bose on storage, and bring it to the fire-ground.. 

Iwas then notified by an engine-man of No. 4, that he could not 
remain in his position longer, on account of the intensity of the heat 
and the missiles that were being thrown. I told him to put on another 
piece of suction and swing his engine farther around on the corner, and 
to remain there until he burned the gauge-cocks off his engine, and for 
the hose-men to put streams on the engine-men and firemen alternately, 
so that they could stay at their posts. He replied that he would stay 
until he got orders to leave. 

I then gave an order to No. 4’s men to take their line (the building 
on the opposite side being abandoned for the time being) into the roof 
of that building. They started to accomplish that work; but before 
they completed it, the coving of the building on this side, from the heat, 
came down and cut the suctions right down at the engine. That 
necessitated making the engine up and going to another place, and pro- 
curing a new outfit for it. 

Just before, or just at this time, I am not positive, gentlemen, which, 
the operator at the fire-alarm, whose duty it is to report to the Chief on 
the fire-ground at all times, came to me and asked me if I had any 
orders. I gave him an order to strike an alarm of fire from South 
Boston, and to follow it up with a general alarm. The object in doing 
that was, that by previous orders one engine was to stay at South 
Boston to cover that territory, unless specially sent for by an Engineer. 
The reason why I caused the alarm to be given was in order to bring 
that engine, so that I might have every piece of apparatus. I went to 
Purchase street at this time. 

Q. About what time was this? 

A. Well, it might have been quarter or half-past nine. It would be 
impossible for me, gentlemen, to fix the time. I will simply say, that 
the reason why I think that it was about this time is, that at this time 
I had a report that the boat was in service at the foot of Summer street. 

I have omitted one thing; previous to this, Alderman Jenks came to 
me on Summer street, and asked me if there was anything that he could 
do to assist me. I said ‘‘ Yes. Go to the telegraph office and ascer- 
tain for a dead certainty whether my telegrams have gone or not. You 
can serve me better in that way than in any way that I knowof. If 
they have, all right. If they have not, see to it that they do go.” There 
was something at this time said by Alderman Jenks to me about pow- 
der, but I am unable to state what that was; but I made a reply to it. 
Then I started for another scene, of which notice had come tome. I 
was told that the people in the tenement houses refused to leave, and 
that they were so eager to get their household goods, that unless I gave 
special orders and authorized different means from what were then em- 
ployed, there would be many lives lost; and I then went and gave my 
immediate attention to that in person. 

Q. (By Mr. Fiera.) The tenement houses in what street? 

A. I think they were on Oliver place, but I cannot name the street. 
They were down in that vicinity. 1 followed at that time the lead of 
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little lad about twelve years of age, who came up and took me by the 
hand, and asked me to get his father and mother. I endeavored to do 
so; took him by the hand and asked him to point out where they were. 
But it was too late. It was impossible for me to get into the building. 
I got into one story, but to get to the other I could not. I then took 
him away safe, and turned him over to some others, and went into 
another building. They were tumbling down goods and the stairs were 
blocked. I gave orders to the men to lift the windows and put them out 
just as fast as possible. 

In going down to Pearl street and Oliver street with those men, I 
called for a police officer and one responded to me. I told him to go to 
the Deputy Chief of Police at City Hall, and say to him that I wanted 
the Deputy Chief with fifty policemen; to say to him that he had au- 
thority from the Chief Engineer to go into any gentleman’s house or 
carpet store, wherever goods of that kind might be found, and press into 
service any team or men, and to cover the roofs and windows of every 
building that it was possible to cover, with carpets, and to say to any 
engineer or fireman, that any engine that he needed was to be taken for 
the purpose of wetting those roofs. I did not hear any word until I met 
the Deputy sometime after that. I asked him if he got my order, and © 
he said that he did. The man found tim at his house, but he could not 
comply with my request, because he had no men; otherwise, he should 
have done it. 

Q. (By Mr. Russert.) He gave no other reason, did he? 

A. No, sir. Only that he had no men; that they were engaged. 

Q. What messenger did you send? 

A. It was a police officer, I cannot tell who. I sent him to the Dep- 
uty Chief at City Hall, and he went from City Hall to the Deputy’s 
house, and found him at his house. 

I then went to Milk street and took an axe and a lantern and opened 
a door and went up to the top of the building, on the roof. I took a 
survey then of the entire fire. My object was, to ascertain, if possible, 
the point where I could make a more successful attack, either by gun- 
powder or by water. I surveyed it carefully, and after looking Frank- 
lin street through, and other streets, I could not satisfy my mind that I 
could use gunpowder with any sort of success. The reason suggested 
to my mind was this: ‘‘If Franklin street presents no width in which 
I may successfully battle and meet the flames, where can I make a breach 
in this district, as it is now seen, that would give mea greater width 
than I have on Franklin street?” 

@. What building was that? 

A. It was a large building, and, as near as I could judge, it was used 
for wooden wares. 

(). How many stories high? 

A. I should judge that that building was six stories. 

@. (By Mr. Firru.) Could you see the whole fire there? 

A. 1 could see every corner, I think, of the fire. I could not look at 
the different buildings abstractly, but I could see the fire as it came up 
from the different directions. I then went to the corner of Bedford and 
Chauncey streets, I think, and called for an engineer at that point. I 
found Captain Colligan. T asked him to cover that section well, for un- 
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less he held that the fire would certainly work back on to Washington 
street the other way. He said that he would; and I told him to cover 
Hoyey’s store on the rear and save that as a key and battlement to fight 
all other points from. 

At that time, I sent Captain Montes to Church Green to hold the 
Freeman’s Bank building, if possible. I left the order with Captain 
Colligan, that the moment he could accomplish that, and it was safe, to 
mass his entire force to the leeward of the fire, as quick as this point 
could be held, and to keep in constant communication with South Bos- 
ton and Boston wharf, as there was my greatest trouble. It gave me, 
I presume, as much uneasiness as anything I had to contend with during 
the time. 

Q@. (By Mr. Russrxiy.) You mean, for fear of the fire crossing? 

A. For fear of the fire crossing to South Boston, there being not a 
single piece of apparatus there to protect it, and knowing that there was 
but a single outlet, and that through Washington Village, and Adams’s 
sugar house and all the oil mills, and Boston wharf, with an innumerable 
number of stables, cooper-shops, etc. Had the fire reached there from 
the cinders, South Boston would have been consumed, in my judgment, 
and the loss would have been terrible beyond description. 

At this point I went down into Federal street (1 think it was Federal 
or Congress ; I am not positive which, but it was one or the other), and 
I asked the Chief of Lynn if he would hold that corner — bring up his 
force in that direction and hold that corner. He told me he would do 
his best. 

At this point I met His Honor the Mayor. 

Q. What time was that? 

A. 1 should judge that to be somewhere in the vicinity of half-past 
eleven o’clock. With him were Alderman Woolley, Chairman of the 
Committee on Fire Department, Alderman Jenks, and Councilman Jones. 
I had then sent (but they had not reported to me) for Captain Green, 
Captain Smith and Captain Regan. I ordered Captain Green to take 
the patrol-wagon, and to detail such force as was necessary to open the 
store of Mr. Lovell, Mr. Reed and others, and secure such quantity of 
powder as would enable him to operate; Captain Smith to go to the 
Magazine at Chelsea, get a load of powder, and report to me at that 
place —corner of Congress and Federal streets (that was previous to 
my seeing the Mayor, that I had sent these men); Captain Regan 
to go to Mr. Boyd’s store, open it, and take out every piece of hose 
there was in the place and bring it on to the fire ground. I then sent 
— almost simultaneously with the orders to these men — for the other 
engineers to meet me for consultation. It took some thirty minutes, I 
should judge, before I could get my engineers. They were making a 
hard fight at their points and they were very loath to leave them. I 
stated in brief that I believed the demand would be made for a trial of 
powder, to stay this conflagration by the use of that, if possible. There 
was some expression of doubt as to the expediency of so doing, but they 
were willing to use it, if by so doing any good could possibly be accom- 

lished. 
? That reminds me, gentlemen, that I omitted one matter, in connection 
with the powder. Previous to this, some thirty minutes or even an hour, 
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Captain Chamberlain met me very near this point and asked me if I had 
farther service for him. I said ‘* Yes, sir. If you will take the South- 
west District of this fire, and report to me at the earliest possible mo- 
ment any place where, in your judgment, powder can be used with suc- 
cess in staying this conflagration.” 

@. You say this was about half an hour before you met the Mayor? 

A. Yes, sir. It might have been a little longer than that. I ‘should 
say that it was all of that, certainly. 

Some fifteen minutes after I dispatched Captain Chamberlain on that 
mission, I met Deputy Chief Quinn. I stated to him that Captain Cham- 
berlain had taken that position, and asked him if he would oblige me by 
taking the other, and report to me at the earliest possible moment, if he 
could find the point in that line where gunpowder could be used. 

Q. In what direction was that? 

A. On the other side, towards State street. 

Q. North-east? 

A. Yes, sir. Captain Chamberlain reported to me that he could not 
find that point. Idid not get the report from Captain Quinn, as I missed 
him. J understood that he was there to report (but I don’t know the 
fact) that he found no place to use it. I am not clear in my mind 
as to whether he reported to me or not. It is one of those points that - 
do not seem to be so clear as I should wish, in order to make a statement 
of the fact, under oath. 

The members of the Board and His Honor the Mayor went into a 
building that was then on fire. The exact words of the Mayor, as near 
as I can repeat them, gentlemen, were: ‘* Mr. Chief, what are your plans 
and purposes for the staying of this fire?” Itold him, in as briefa 
manner as possible. J asked him if he had any objections to the follow- 
ing out of that plan, and if he had any suggestions to make. He said 
that he was satisfied that the plan I was pursuing was the best, under the 
circumstances, and that he saw no reason why he should interfere. 

I must say, gentlemen, that the presence of His Honor, the coolness 
and calmness that he manifested, did a great deal to strengthen and en- 
courage me, and for it I shall feel that he will command my respect as _ 
long as live. While others came up blustering, and suggesting some 
of the most wild suggestions that were ever made, His Honor was 
cool, calm, deliberate, and exact. I then stated to His Honor that 
the Board had voted to use gunpowder as an additional means to stay 
this conflagration. I told him that I proposed to give him my opinions 
in regard to its use, in brief, and what I thought would be the result. I 
then said: ‘* Mr. Mayor, in using gunpowder, I should have at my com- 
mand a battery of water which would enable me to deluge the débris 
that might be levelled by any. blasting that could be made, but I am un- 
able to find that building, as yet, which warrants to my mind any sort of 
success in its use.” ‘They were mostly large warehouses, filled with mer- 
chandise from cellar to roof; the use of gunpowder would shatter 
the walls and lift the roof; but on account of the merchandise, it would 
be impossible to drop it any distance; and in addition to throwing out 
the walls and opening out all the windows (which would make it more 
ready to ignite) I should destroy every gas-pipe in every building, and 
open the gas-mains, and a perfect flood of gas would permeate every 
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part of the débris, which would make it inflammable to an extent that it 
otherwise would not have, in the absence of that agency. In addition 
to that, I should shatter every window within four rods of the building 
that might be blown up, and open it as a conduit for cinders, flame and 
heated air. That was my conviction of the result of its use, and it was 
also the best information that I have been able to obtain wherever it has 
been tried as an experiment in like cases. 

The Mayor says: ‘‘I sanction any effort you may make reasonably, 
for the suppression of this fire; but, in doing it, I charge you that you 
exercise a due regard for human life.” At this point I left His Honor, 
and proceeded about my duty. We were then so contracting the fire 
that I was drawing in the lines very rapidly. The apparatus arriving 
from out of town was being put into service as rapidly as possible under 
the circumstances. There were many difficulties to surmount, which 
caused considerable delay and a great deal of vexation. One difficulty 
was Owing to the peculiarity of the couplings; the want of a perfect sys- 
tem in the size and kind; some using the Bliss, and some using one kind 
and some another. We continued to draw the lines in, and to mass the 
force on the south-west and north-east sections of the fire. 

@. When you say south-west, don’t you mean south? 

A. When I say south-west, I take Washington street at right angles 
with Summer street. 

During the evening, many suggestions were made to me as to what I 
ought to do and might do; and I assure you some of them were very 
_ wild, — such as getting out a park of artillery and battering down Milk 

street, sending to the Navy Yard for shells and exploding them in the 
buildings to tear them to pieces. I continued to draw in the lines from 
that time until Sunday afternoon, at one o’clock, and then I am very 
happy to say that the fire was completely under control, and in the 
hands of the department. 

@. Did you report that at that time? 

A. I reported at City Hall at one o’clock. 

But I have omitted to say, that I received, about an hour and a half 
after His Honor the Mayor left me—I don’t know as it was quite as 
long as that, but I can’t measure time — an order from City Hall, which 
at first I did not obey, because circumstances seemed to demand my at- 
tention more upon the ground, to report at City Hall to His Honor the 
Mayor. I had, I confess, when the message first came, some doubts 
Whether it came from His Honor, because I had left him upon the fire- 
ground, submitted my plans (which he had approved), and I was then 
prosecuting them, and I felt that to take me away would be, in a meas- 
ure, at least, quite disastrous. But feeling that the executive had a right 
to my presence, I obeyed, and went to the Hall. 

Q@. (By Mr. Coss.) What time was that? 

A. I should say that it must have been nearly one o’clock. It might 
have been past one. 

@. At that time did you consider the fire under your control? 

A. No, sir; I did not consider it under my control. I will say to you 
candidly, gentlemen, that I had formed opinions as to the boundaries of 
the fire, and I have had no reason to change my opinion from that time 
to the present. 
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Q. What was done at City Hall when you reported there? 

A. Well, sir, I met the Mayor and an innumerable number of the 
members of the City Government, and some of our most eminent citizens 
there. I could not designate them allnow. Irecognized quite a number 
— Ex-Mayor Rice, Ex-Mayor Norcross, Gen. Burt, and, if my memory 
serves me right, and I think it does, Judge Abbott, Mr. Carpenter, Alder- _ 
man Cutter, Alderman Jenks, Alderman Woolley, Alderman Ricker; I 
am not positive as to other Aldermen, but I am under the impression that 
an Alderman from South Boston, Mr. Powers, was there. Mr. Bicknell of 
the Council, was there, Mr. Page of the Council, Mr. Shepard of the 
Council; Mr. Dickinson, President of the Council, I think was there, 
but I cannot positively state that. I believe that the Hon. Mr. Cobb 
was present, but I am not certain as to that. Judge Russell, I think, 
was present, though I am not positive as to that. So far as I can, gen- 
tlemen, I have named those who, if my memory serves me right, were 
present. 

Q. What was said there? 

A. Well, sir, I think it would be impossible for me to repeat the words 
of the gentlemen correctly ; but, if my memory serves me right, I lis- 
tened to some remarks from Mr. Burt, who went on to say that he 
wanted the gates of the Common opened that goods might be carried 
there. He wanted the militia turned out, and wanted somebody sent to 
the Navy Yard to get powder. He wanted the Mayor or Chief Engineer, 
toorganize parties of gentlemen, composed of one hundred citizens, who 
should have authority to remove goods and to blow up buildings. I 
think that was the extent of the work that he wished done. I notified - 
him that I was ready to receive the assistance of any gentlemen, and 
would authorize them to remove goods, or to do such other work as the 
exigency of the case might demand, even to the blowing up of buildings, 
and as the Board of Engineers had authorized me to blow up buildings, 
I cheerfully would receive any aid that they might offer in that direc- 
tion. I believe that is about all. I then sat down at the table and 
wrote that A, B, and C, or the gentlemen who were there — Mr. Burt, I 
think, was one; Gen. Benham was another; the Hon. George O. Car- 
penter another; Colonel Shepard another; Alderman Jenks another; 
Mr. Allen, President of the Water Board, another ; and L. Foster Morse, 
another. 

Q@. (By Mr. Greene.) They were all authorized to blow up? 

A. ‘They were authorized to aid and assist in removing goods and to 
blow up buildings. I think I expressed myself then very clearly — the 
same to be executed under the direction of an engineer. I don’t think 
that upon the note that I gave them, I put the word ‘ engineer,” but 
that was the express term that I used to them. 

@ (By Mr. Russetu.) You gave each one a note, didn’t you? 

A. Yes, sir. 

I then sent for the Chief of Police and requested him to make a detail 
of four officers to aid and assist the gentlemen named in the execution 
of such work as would be to the best interests of the city. I then left 
the Hall. But on leaving, I was requested by some gentlemen to go on 
to the top of the City Hall. They thought that by so doing I might get 
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a better view of the extent of the fire, and it might be of some service 
in the further staying of it. I did so. 

But one thing I have omitted; previous to my going, General Ben- 
ham said to me that I should not go back to the fire ground; that I was 
the Chief Director and I should have my head-quarters where I could be 
found. I said to him, I think, ‘‘ That will do, General, for the field, but 
it will not do in this case.” Orders were then sent, when I left the Hall, 
in addition to the powder from the magazine, which I had ordered 
Captain Smith to get, to bring up the powder-boat to the end of Central 
wharf. I confined myself, gentlemen, then, to the bringing. in and con- 
tracting of the lines, from the time that I left City Hall until I reported 
again at one o’clock Sunday afternoon. 

Q. (By Mr. Russet.) Did you see any of the explosions? 

A. Only those that I exploded’ myself. 

Q. What ones were those? 

A. One was in Milk street and there was a corner building, I think, 
on Batterymarch street. ‘They were two very near together. 

@. Can you describe the building on Milk street? 

A, The building on Milk street was a low, three-story building, and I 
brought up a stream of water. I think there was an oil store, I am 
pretty positive there was, the other side of it, down towards the water. 
That I blew up, with Engineer Jacobs. 

@. What charge did you use? 

A. I put in ten twenty-five pound kegs of powder. 

Q@. That came from the powder-boat, I suppose? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Did you have any way of confining it? 

A. The only way I had of confining it was to put it under the stairs, 
and the stairs being in the centre of the building, I used the skids as a 
purchase on the top of the powder. 

The fire was coming through in the second story and the cinders were 
flying around so that I could not possibly get up there with it or I 
should have put it in the second story. I put it in the first story above 
the street. ‘The cinders were flying like the flakes in a driving snow- 
storm. ’ 

@. Did you put the fuse into the bung-hole of each keg? 

A. I put the fuse into the bung-hole of four of the kegs. In fact, I 
could not get it into the others, because I did not have the time, for we 
were obliged to brush the sparks and cinders off of the kegs while we 
were accomplishing it. I cut the fuse off within three feet of the keg. 
I said to my comrade, Mr. Jacobs, “‘ If we go up, we will go together ; 
but we will make a clean thing of this.” 

@. How many minutes will such a fuse burn? 

A. I calculated it would burn from a minute to a minute and a half. 

@. (By Mr. Firrsa.) What notice did you give there? 

A. The street was cleared before I went in. I gave the order to have 
the street cleared, and the streams were waiting, under cover, to come 
up immediately. 

(). What was the effect of that explosion? 

A. It lifted the roof and dropped it on to the first floor and threw out 
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the basement story where the powder was, and broke the glass all around 
everywhere within two rods of it. : 

@. (By Mr. Puirsrick.) Did you light all those fuses? 

A. I cut the fuses off, all four of them; and then I took a match and 
took a newspaper and took them into my hand that way (illustrating) - 
and lit them together. 

Q. That is, all in a bunch. 

A. Yes, sir; all in a bunch. 

Q@. (By Mr. Russert.) How long did they burn? 

A. I did not get more than twice the length of this room before the 
explosion; but I got far enough away on the side of the building to be 
all right. 

@. Was the effect of that explosion beneficial ? 

A. Not at all, sir. 

@. Was it injurious? 

A. I can’t say that it was very injurious, from the location. I had a 
blank, dead wall above me, and I wanted to level that building, so that 
I might sweep through from street to street with my streams, and hav- 
ing my water there, I felt that I might do that and stop the fire getting 
into that oil-building. 

@. The fire was prevented from getting into the oil-building ? 

A. No,sir. It swept right square through it, quicker than I am talk- 
ing about it. 

‘Q. How was the other explosion on Batterymarch street? 

A, That was a building which did not seem to have much in it, and it 
dropped right down. 

@. What charge was used there? 

A, About the same amount. 

@. Confined in the same way? 

A. No,sir. That was put into acloset. That I did alone. There 
was nobody with me. 

@. That dropped the building, you say? 

A. That dropped the building down. 

@. How many stories were there? 

A, That was a three and a half-story building with a pitched roof, 
as near as I can recollect. I don’t know any more than this; that there 
were three corners, and there was a chance to.make a square where I 
could have room to fight the fire as it came up. 

Q. (By Mr. Frrru.) Did you consider the effect beneficial ? 

A. Under some circumstances, I might. But I think not, from the 
fact that the withdrawal of the streams from other points for the purpose 
of that explosion proved, I think, more disastrous and more detrimental 
than it would have been to have maintained our position. 

@. (By Mr. Russert.) About the other explosions, you know noth- 
ing, except what you have been told? 

A. Simply, sir, that I came upon an explosion, in passing through, 
very quickly, from point to point, that was made. I think it was in the 
building below the new Post Office, on the corner of Congress and Water 
streets, where there were offices and bay-windows. That building was 
admirably adapted for an explosion, being occupied as offices, and there 
being nothing to hinder its being dropped right down. 
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Q. Was that the fact? 

A. It was. That was the observation that I Mads while passing, 
that that was successfully done, let it be done by whom it might. 

@. Do you know who did it? | 

A. I do not. 

Q. Did you notice any effect of the gas from the explosions which you 
conducted ? 

A. Yes, sir. Simply, that at first there was a very strong odor of 
gas that manifested itself at once. That was evident all through the 
district, after the fire commenced, so that it would be almost impossible 
to say where it was or where it was not. In consequence of the falling 
of walls and the melting of the supply pipes from the gas-meters, the 
whole atmosphere was thoroughly permeated with gas. 

__ @. Did you happen to hear any violent explosions of gas, or see any 
violent flame from gas? 

_ A. There were a great many explosions. They were so numerous, 
in fact, that to designate any one would be almost impossible. In con- 
sultation with Captain Smith, Captain Green and others, they were of 
the opinion, early Sunday forenoon, that the further use of gunpowder 
would be terribly disastrous, and appealed to me to stop it. I sent 
word to Capt. Smith, by one of the firemen (I can’t designate him; I 
can’t tell whether he was an out-of-town man or an in-town man, as his 
face was besmeared and blackened, but he was a fireman), to use no 
more gunpowder in that section. 

@. About what time should you think that that consultation was on 
Sunday morning? 

A. Well, it was not a general consultation between us, but they came 
to me personally, following right along, in regard to it; not that we 
were together or that we came together, but speaking of the use of gun- 
powder in the line, as I was going from point to point, as fast as I could, 
covering this place and the other, word would come to me, ‘‘ We have no 
fuel, Captain,” and I had to issue orders to provide for it. Questions 
would be asked which it seems to me, if the person had had his thoughts 
about him, he would not have asked. My orders were: “If the coal 
don’t come as quick as you need it, you have shutters on that store and 
blinds on that, and a building here, or materials there. Use it!” 

@. What time did you say this was that they spoke to you? 

A. I should judge that it might have been very near twelve o’clock — 
between eleven and twelve. I don’t know that it was as late as that, 
Sunday morning; I can’t mark the time. 

@. You say you sent word to Mr. Smith to tell him to use no more 
powder in that section? 

A. To have no more used in that section. 

@. That included what part? 

A. I understood from the courier who came to me that he was on Dev- 
onshire street, running from State street, near the ‘‘ Post ” building, in 
that direction. That was the understanding that I got from the courier 
who came to me, — that he was in there, and that unless the gunpowder 
was stopped, the fire would go back of them into Washington street, 
that way, and sweep through that way before they cotld get control of it, 
if their force was to be withdrawn to provide for the use of gunpowder. 
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And one appeal that the courier made to me was that parties had at- 
tempted to explode the powder, and it didn’t explode, i. e., that some 
casks did not explode, and as for going up and fighting it under those 
circumstances, they could not. I understood that four or five casks 
were taken out of a building, with the hoops all burned off, that had not 
exploded. That was the reason of my imperative order to stop it at all 
are 

@. (By Mr. Coss.) You only know ay hearsay. You did not see 
anything of the kind? 

A. That was from the courier who came to me. ‘That was the reason 
of that order emanating from me. And word came down, following that 
immediately, from Alderman Woolley, that the parties did not and would 
not respect Capt. Smith’s order. 

@. (By Mr. Puizsrick.) The parties who were using gunpowder? 

A. Yes, sir. I sent word back by the same party, to Alderman 
Woolley, to say, ‘* Arrest the man and lock him up until I get there, 
if he resists, and take the police to do it.” I then succeeded in stop- 
ping the fire at that point where I was, and started for this place myself; 
and in going I met another courier, who said that Engineers Jacobs and 
Shaw wished to see me at another point. I went there and listened to 
what they had to say. They asked if there was not a deposit of dualin, 
I think it was, ina store. They said they had been informed that there 
was. I asked them where they got their information. ‘They pointed to 
a gentleman on the sidewalk. I asked him what he knew about it, and 
he said he knew nothing, ‘‘ only, can’t you read?” and he pointed to a 
sign on the store. I replied to him that I could read, and that if he 
didn’t move I would read a lesson to him that he would not want to 
listen to. 

Q@. (By Mr. Russetx.) What was the sign? 

A. Well, sir, it was some chemicals, or something or other, but I 
could not make out that there was anything in the nature of dualin 
about it, and I ordered the attack, and they made it and made a very 
handsome and successful one, and the fire was stopped before it got 
there. 

I started to go towards State street, and a young man met me and 
said the Mayor desired to see me at 42 State street, at once. I went 
there and asked for the Mayor, and they said he had not been there; 
and General Benham (I took it to be Gen. Benham, a stout, red-faced 
man) said, ‘* We propose to mine State street, but not to fire the mine, 
Mr. Chief.” I emphatically said, ‘‘ No, sir,” and left him. That, gentle- 
men, ends my knowledge of powder, and all that matter. 

I retired then to the Post Office, and went into the building and asked 
a young gentleman whom I met if he could show me the nearest way to 
the roof of that building. He said, ‘* Yes, I am familiar with it; follow 
me.” He took me by the hand. I confess I was terribly fatigued, and 
it was quite an effort to get up there, I assure you. My lungs were verysore 
from being burned. But I succeeded, and found, on arriving at the top 
of the building, a stream of water over the door from Lindall street. I 
asked the fireman if he could hold it, and he said he would try. I asked 
him, ‘‘ Under whose orders are you working?” He told me, ‘* Under 
Engineer Farrar’s.” I said, ‘‘ All right.” I went to the window and 
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saw Captain Green on the opposite side towards Water street, and told 
him to bring his streams across, and on to the Post Office building. I 
passed down, and went on to State street and ordered a spliced ladder 
to be thrown on the building above the Post Office, and two lines of hose 
to be taken through that building and on to the roof to command the 
building in the rear, that went down nearly to the entrance of the Post 
Office, and also directly into the angle of ‘the Post Office. Those three | 
streams were placed there, and left in charge of Captain Hebard, of the 
Dorchester district. I then went up on to Congress street, I think, on to 
a building there, and found Mr. Jones of the City Council. I said, ‘I 
have got no man to take charge of this stream. Here is an axe-man and 
a stream. Will you hold this fire at this point, and do me service here?” 
He says, ‘I will do anything you say, Mr. Chief.” I got that stream to 
work and remained with him until I saw the fire held in check at that 
point. 

@. (By Mr. Cons.) Let me ask you just here: Do you know any- 
thing about any gunpowder being put into the brownstone building 
at the corner of State and Congress streets? 

A. I don’t know that there was. There might have been and might 


not have been. I can’t answer correctly in regard to the powder that 
-was used in all these places. I am simply satisfied in my own mind 


that with my knowledge of the city, and that particular place, never 
again would I use gunpowder. 

-Q. (By Mr. Puirerick.) In that class of buildings? 

A. In that class of buildings. I would use it in dwellings, and where 
there were squares running parallel, where a breach could be made, but 
never in a body of warehouses where there were neither angles nor 
squares, but one continuous circle within circle. 

Now, if you will allow me, gentlemen, in regard to this powder, to 
say afew words. ‘They may not bear directly upon this case, but I have 
endeavored for the past ten years to obtain every particle of informa- 
tion possible upon the use of gunpowder, wherever it has been used for 
the purpose of staying a fire. I had written, or opened communication, 
through the Clerk, with Buffalo, Portland, New York, Charleston, 8S. C., 
Sacramento and also San Francisco. In every one of those places, 
and especially in San Francisco, was its use deplored, as being a means 
of spreading to a great extent the fire. , 

@. (By Mr. Russett.) Was Chicago one of those places? 

A. Learning that gunpowder was used in Chicago, and used success- 
fully by General Sheridan, I went to His Honor the Mayor and got a 
letter of introduction, and started for Chicago in company with Mr. 
Ryan, a member of the City Council. Icalled upon the General on my 
arrival, Thursday evening, at his head-quarters on Wabash Avenue and 
presented my letter, and he said he was pleased to meet any gentleman 
from the East, and was ready and willing to give them all the informa- 
tion he possessed, which was very little. I said, ‘‘ The papers of the 
East, General, give glowing accounts of your success in staying. the 
conflagration in Chicago, and that only through the medium of gunpow- 
der was any part of the city saved that was saved.” He said it was 
erroneous and false in every particular, if I would let him make one ex- 
ception, viz.: that he blew up one building, or attempted to blowup one, 
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on Wabash Avenue; that it was a signal failure, and the gunpowder was 
used by an ex-Alderman of the City of Chicago, assisted by firemen and 
policemen, and that the result of their effort was of no advantage ; 
for, in the first place. they blew down buildings that would have been 
burned up, and that they burned quicker by being blown up; and on the 
other hand they blew up buildings where the fire was, to use his expres- 
sion, eating up to the windward, where one steam fire engine would be of 
more service and save more property than all the gunpowder that was 
used during that night and day. That was the opinion I got from Gen. 
Sheridan himself. 

Q@. (By Mr. Russert.) You understood him that he only tried to 
blow up one building? 

A. Only one; and he would not recommend it under any circum- 
stances; that it could only be used, in his judgment, successfully, at a 
sufficient distance from the scene of devastation, from the fire, where a 
whole square could be leveled, and the débris be removed, and a sufli- 
cient amount of water could be brought up there to cover that, and 
advance from that as you would advance upon an enemy, under cover. 

Q. (By Mr. Firtn.) In the inquiries that you made at New York, 
did you refer to the great fire of 1835? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. What did you learn about that? 

A. That it was quite disastrous. But in regard to that, the informa- 
tion I got was not as definite as I could wish, because I could not get 
hold of the parties. It was merely a matter of record, which they could 
not say positively was correct in every particular. 

But at Charleston, S. C., Gen. Ripley came in and took possession 
of the city, and blew up indiscriminately, and carried the fire nearly a 
mile towards King street, which, in the opinion of those who had charge, 
would not have occurred, if he had not blown up. Of course, in regard 
to that, 1 cannot speak definitely, but that was the report I got. The 
matter was debated by our Board of Engineers from time to time. The . 
map of the city was consulted, and the use of gunpowder taken into 
consideration, and the Board were unanimous all the way through, and 
have been for years, that it could not be resorted to in this city with 
any sort of success, except in the more southerly sections of our city, 
or at the extreme north end. 

(@. (By Mr. Russet.) I suppose those views were not recorded? 
They were informal ? 

A. They were informal. The matter of using gunpowder I laid be- 
fore the Board, stating how it was used in other places most success- 
fully, so that the gentlemen of the Board had knowledge of the most 
successful explosions that had been made, in case they should be called 
upon to make them. Also, they knew where to get powder, because each 
gentleman had a list of the powder magazines in Boston, in his pocket, — 
so that he could refer to it at any time. 

(). When is that given to them? 

A. That is given to them every year, on the organization of the Board. 

@. (By Mr. Friern.) Had any arrangement ever been made, or any 
permission ever asked, in advance, of the authorities, to get the powder 
from Chelsea? 
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A. No, sir. I probably, in giving my orders, overstepped the bounds 
of propriety. ‘‘Get the powder at all hazards! Open the doors and 
take it, regardless of consequences!” But the Engineer didn’t proceed 
in that way. More discreet, probably, in that than I was, he went to 
the Commander at the Navy-Yard and got permission, so that the pow- 


der was delivered in a proper manner; but it certainly was not by my 
order, for I ordered him to get it. 


Adjourned to Tuesday, Dec. 3, at 3 o’clock p. m. 


THIRD DAY. 
Turspay, Dec. 3, 1872. 


TESTIMONY OF JOHN S. DAMRELL, continued. 


@. (By Mr. Russet. ) State what in your judgment was the cause of 
this fire becoming uncontrollable. 

A. It was uncontrollable from the fact that there was no alarm given 
until the building in which the fire originated was literally consumed ; 
a matter which I think needs the most thorough and rigid axeninntione 

@. The other causes? 

A. The other causes which made it unmanageable were the scarcity of 
water and the extreme height of the buildings. 

Q@. What was the reason of the scarcity of water? 

A. The inadequate size of the pipes to give the supply. 

Q. The street mains? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Have you thought of any way of supplying that except by in- 
creasing the size of the mains? , 
A. I have thought of other ways which I have suggested to -indi- 
vidual ‘members of the government from time to time, which in my 

judgment would be a great auxiliary in cases of emergency. 

@. What are those means? 
A. I suggested to Mr. Stone of the Council, about a year ago, and 
also to Mr. Webster of Ward Six, of the Council, that I thought a main 
should run from the salt water directly through the city, and that a stand- 
pipe should be erected at each end of the main with an engine and force 
pump, using Holly’s pumps, and that upon that main there should be 
erected hydrants every hundred feet. The pumps named would if re- 
quired give a pressure on the main of 400 lbs. to the square inch and 
would, from each hydrant, through a 1} inch pipe, throw a stream over the 
highest building. In this connection, I have thought of using water- 
wheels, taking the tide-water for power, by constructing a reservoir. I © 

entertain no doubts of its entire feasibility. 

@. Is salt water much more valuable than fresh for extinguishing 
fires? 

A. Very much so, because it is very much heavier, and its properties 
for extinguishing fire are very much better than fresh water. 

Q. Was it used at all that night? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Used on the wharves? 

A, Used on the wharves. 

Q. Do you desire to say anything about the construction of the build- 
ings! 

A. About the construction of the buildings and the height of teeee) I 
would like to say this: I have for quite a number of years regarded the 
buildings that have been constructed in Boston, especially the large 

warehouses, as being the instrument which would eventually destroy 
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Boston; on account of the vast amount of wood used and the inferior 
manner of their construction, and their inaccessibility on account of the 
height. So much was I impressed with this that I have labored for the 
last five years, of which I have a record here, to bring the matter directly 
before the City Council and also our State Legislature. Two years ago 
I succeeded in getting a bill (of which I have a copy with me), which 
I presented to the City Council, accepted by them. 


[The witness here produced a copy of the Ordinance in relation to 
the ‘* Regulation and Inspection of Buildings” (City Doc. No. 55, 1871), 
appended to which was the following certificate : —| 


“‘Orry HALL, Boston, Nov. 30, 1872. 


** Sections 1, 2, 3 and 4 of the foregoing ordinance, reported by the Committee on Ordinances, June 
26, 1871, were based upon the recommendations made by the Board of Engineers as presented by the 
Chief Engineer of the Fire Department. 

** Attest: 
‘JAMES M. BUGBEE, Clerk Committee.” 


. Was this adopted ? 

A. Yes, sir. In connection with that, sir, in the report I made to 
the Fire Department on my return from Chicago, will be found these 
words : — 


** All of the large buildings of the city had what is known as the French or Mansard roof, with a 
superabundance of woodwork. These fired from the top, and were one of the great causes of the 
destruction of the eastern part of Chicago, which with a few additional dollars in its original con- 
struction, in placing corrugated iron cornices and mouldings in the finishing of those roofs, would 
have prevented their destruction by the cinders. I hope that our recently appointed Inspector of 
Buildings, with his long experience in this department as an engineer, will vehemently urge, and not 
only urge, but demand, that all Mansard or French roofs shall be so finished as to afford us protec- 
tion from any serious conflagration from that cause.” 


I would also call your attention to the clause recommending an addi- 
tional steam engine and a steam floating fire engine: 


* Now, gentlemen, in conclusion, I shall deem it my duty to urge the government. to add to this 
department an additional steam Fire Engine, to be loeated on Atlantic avenue, near the foot of State 
street. Also a steam Floating Fire Engine which shall in its pumps be equal to any three first-class 
Amoskeag steamers; believing that the cheapest and most economical Fire Department that can be 
maintained, is one so strong and effective in all its appointments, that its expense shall be large in its 
maintenance, rather than large in its losses, for the want of being fully equipped.” 


I also desire to call your attention to the remarks of General Sheri- 
dan in regard to the use of powder : 


‘* He gave us a cordial greeting, and assured us that it would give him great pleasure to do any- 
thing he could for the citizens of Boston; but as to the matter of blowing up buildings in Chicago, he 
had nothing to do with it, nor did he possess any knowledge of the work. He supposed, however, 
that the powder was placed in the basement of the buildings by the parties who accomplished the 
work. eo aid, ‘Is it true, General, that you did not blow up any buildings at this fire?’?—‘ Yes. if 
you allow this exception, ‘that I attempted to blow one up on Wabash avenue, but it was a failure; 
so I stopped my efforts in that direction.’ — ‘ Well, now, General, what is your opinion as to the suc- 
cess of blowing up buildings at this fire?’ —‘ Four-fifths of the efforts to blow up buildings were 
failures; the other fifth, on Harrison street and Wabash avenue, under the circumstances, were 
successful.’ —‘* Why here, General, more than in other places ??— ‘Simply from the fact that the 
fire was burning up against the wind, and it left nothing for it to feed upon. I think one steam fire 
engine at this point would have done it better.’ — ‘Now, General, can you tell me who did this 
work ?’? — ‘ Yes, the firemen, the policemen, and a member of the City Government, or an ex-mem- 
ber.’ — ‘ Now, General, would you be kind enough to give me the substance of what you have stated 
to me in writing?’ —‘ This, gentlemen, I shall have to decline, because I do not propose to enter 
into any controversy here or elsewhere, upon such matter.’ ” 


In connection with the matter of water, not only in this district, but in 
other sections of the city, here is a copy of an order which was passed 
by the City Council, in accordance with a request which I presented, ask- 
ing that greater protection might be afforded by the city in the re-laying 
of pipes in the Church-street district, which has never been done, I am 

orry to say, although it was passed by the City Council. 
‘“* 7 
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Q. The order has never been carried into effect? 


A. INO, Sir. 
“ Crry oF Boston, April 5, 1869. 

“ Ordered, That the Cochituate Water Board be requested to attach the Lowry hydrants to the 
pipes which are being laid down in the Church-street district at such points at the intersection of 
streets as they deem practicable and expedient. Passed in Common Council. Came up for concur- 
rence. Read and concurred. Approved by the Mayor, April 7, 1869. 


66 A t 
tee. “ Attest, 8. F. McCLEARY, City Clerk.” 


In connection with that, that I might be thoroughly posted, I applied 
to the City Engineer as to the cost, and here is his reply : — 


‘“‘ Boston, March 13, 1869. 


“ JoHN 8S. DAMRELL, Esq., Chief Engineer Fire Department :— ; 
‘DEAR SiR:—The following is a statement of the comparative cost of the sidewalk and the Lowry 
Hydrants, made from data furnished by E. R. Jones, Supt. Eastern Division B. W. W. 


Sidewalk Hydrant. Lowry Hydrant. 

Cost of Hydrant ....... Wwewdswases + $35 00 Cost of Hydrant ......... sorccccce $85 00 
Eder t  SYATICH 14 so acleteokassene as as 12 00 Difference in COveY ..eeeeceesseceeee 5 00 
« * 6-inch pipe from main ...... 24 00 Incidentals, €tc..ccccccescccccoveves 5 00 
Pe Mavala DANN ess isessss xyes 9 50 

Incidentals, cartage, etc. ........6.. 5 00 ~ $95 00 

$85 50 


Labor and boxes would be the sameineach. Respectfully, 
‘“N. HENRY ORAFTS, City Engineer.” 


@. (By Mr. Frrru.) In this connection will you give your views — 
about the Lowry hydrants as compared with the common hydrants? 

A. The advantage I have stated very clearly in a report I made to the 
City Council, and if you will allow me to read it, it will perhaps be better 
than for me to state it: — 


“During the past three years, at large fires, much difficulty has been experienced for the want of 
an adequate supply of water for our steam fire engines. The immediate cause of failure is this : — 

“* The hydrants, in every instance, are placed upon branch pipes, the diameters of which vary from 
three to four inches; while the mains themselves, in almost every instance, are but four inches in 
diameter, that supply them. 

‘* In case of fire, the hydrant upon these branch pipes will afford a supply to only one steamer; all 
others on the line are useless: the steamer being at work, makes a vacuum in the pipe by drawing 
the water to the hydrant first tapped. The result of this difficulty is, that much time is consumed in 
shifting the apparatus to lines of pipe in other streets; by reason of which long continuous lines of 
hose have to be used to convey the water to the scene of conflagration; and by this operation the 
amount of friction to overcome is very great, requiring oftentimes a water pressure from one hun- 
dred and eighty to two hundred pounds to the square inch, to be effectual in our high buildings. 

‘To overcome this evil, I would suggest that, upon our main thoroughfares, hydrants be connected 
with the main pipes, of size not less than eight inches in diameter, with a proper outlet, which 
| baa give us asupply of water fully equal, if not more than we now get from six of the ordinary 
hydrants. 

‘One of these hydrants would afford a supply for three of our engines, with one-third the amount of 
those now used to reach the fire. The pressure uponthe hose would be reduced thirty per cent. and 
the bursting correspondingly decreased. 

** As the clty have adopted the ‘ Lowry Hydrant’ inthe Highland District, I would recommend that, 
when any additional hydrants are needed in the city proper, South or East Boston, the Lowry 
hydrant be adopted, instead of those now in use.” 


In that connection, I have a plan which I desire to call attention to. I 
became so intensely interested in this burnt district, on account of the 
scarcity of water to meet an emergency with, that I caused a plan to be 
made, showing Franklin street, Devonshire street, Hawley street and 
Morton place. Upon this plan is marked the different places where 
water could be obtained, showing the scarcity of water in case of fire in 
those streets. 

@. (By Mr. Russety.) When was that plan made? 

A. In 1869, under the City Engineer. : 
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@). Have there been any changes in that? 

A. None, except that the Water Board did run a 4-inch pipe with a 
dead end into Morton Place, giving one hydrant there. You will see 
that the length of Morton Place on a line with Devonshire street is 
625 feet; on a line with Franklin street, 220 feet; from the corner of 
Morton Place and Hawley street to the reservoir on the corner of 
Hawley street and Franklin street, 130 feet ; making 975 feet where you » 
could not get water in case of fire. If the commissioners will cast 
their eye over the plan, they will see that I had a hydrant on the corner 
of Milk and Devonshire, and another on the corner of Franklin and 
Devonshire, a distance of 425 feet. There was that line of buildings, 
425 feet on Devonshire street, and only those two points where I could 
geet a stream of water; and in the rear, on Morton Place, in the rear of 
almost this entire line of buildings, not a place where I could get water. 

(. You called the attention of the City Government to that? 

A. Of the Chairman of the Fire Committee. I believe the Chairman . 
of the Committee went before the Water Board; but I am not able to 
say. A hydrant was at this time located on the corner of Franklin and 
Hawley streets, in front of the Pilot Building, but was removed at the 
request of Mr. Donahoe, the removal of which I protested against. 
[The witness pointed out upon the plan the location of the other hy- 
drants in the section represented, and continued.| These hydrants are 
all marked out on the insurance maps (which I think the commission 
should put themselves in possession of), setting forth where water could 
be supplied. The engines were compelled to run long lines of hose, 
and the amount of friction we had to overcome to get the water up into 
the high buildings rendered our efforts, in some instances, futile. 

(). Are there any other districts in Boston to-day, as thickly inhab- 
ited, where the supply of water is no better than there? 

A. Yes, sir, but not where the buildings are so high. The pipes were 
placed there when that territory was covered by dwellings. They have 
never been changed, while the buildings have been changing constantly ; 
high stores have taken the place of the dwellings, but no attention has 
been given to the new wants caused by the changes. I sent a written 

_ communication to the President of the Water-Board upon this subject. 

He did not answer my communication in writing, but sent one of his 

clerks to me, saying, when they were in want of any suggestions from the 

Chief Engineer of the Fire Department, he would let me know. I sent 

him a communication suggesting certain improvements for the Fire De- 

partment. 
Was it about that time in 1869? 
. It was just previous to that. 
To Mr. Allen? 
. No, sir. Mr. Thorndike, I think, was the gentleman. 
. Do I understand you to say the hydrants are the same now as 
wen the territory was occupied by dwellings? 

A, The same, sir, precisely. Then we “have in addition, two sizes 
of hydrants, known as 2-in. and 24-in. hydrants, which require extra 
couplings to connect to, called reducers and enlargers; this is annoy- 
ing, and at times causes delay, as on the night of the 9th of Nov., 
in putting to work out-of-town steamers. 
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Q. How was it in regard to a want,of fuel? | 

A. Each engine carries fuel enough to last from three-quarters of an 
hour to an hour. A second alarm of fire being given, the driver of the en- 
gine in the district where the fire is located, takes his horses and brings: 
the coal-wagon upon the ground to supply the engines. ‘That is his 
duty in case of a second alarm. 

@. How much does the wagon bring? 

A. The wagon brings two tons at a time. 

@. How long will that last? 

A. It will generally last about fifteen or twenty minutes, according to 
the fire that we have, and the amount of steam we are running. - 

@. For one engine, is that? 

A. No, sir, for the engines that are- in the service. They go round 
to the different engines, and drop so much at each engine. Sometimes 
there is one engine, and sometimes half-a-dozen. They go from one to 
another. If an engine is in want of fuel, they blow their whistle. 
Three sharp whistles call for fuel. They go round, drop all the fuel, 
and go to the wharf and get another load, and so keep going. 

@. How many engines would two tons supply for fifteen minutes? 

A. Probably thirty minutes all the engines rightround. The coal- 
wagon starts before they consume the original amount they carry. They | 
go round and dump the coal down. 

. How many steamers are there in the city? 

SASLx. 

. It would supply six? 

s2Y C8, °Sir. 

How many in South Boston? 

Three. 

East Boston? 

Three. 

Roxbury? 

Three. 

- Dorchester ? 

. Six. Twenty-one engines in all. If you will pardon me, I wish 
to state that I had brought the matter to the attention (probably you | 
must be familiar with the fact) of the citizens and of the city, that this 
entire district, comprising nearly all the wealth of Boston, has been 
entirely destitute of steam fire engines; and no amount of influence 
that I could bring to bear has remedied the evil. 

Q@. When did you bring that to the attention of the city? 

A. I have been constantly doing it for the last four or five years. I 
have called their attention to the fact that there was not a single steam 
fire engine in this entire district ; taking a line from Prince street, on the 
north, to the water, and from East street, south, to the water (that be- 
ing located very near Federal street), taking Prince street round to the 
Revere House and along to Boylsten and Essex streets, taking Tremont 
street on one side as the boundary, and the water on the other, Prince 
street at the North End, and East street and Essex street at the South 
End, — that entire section was left without a single piece of steam fire 
apparatus. 

@. That includes all this burned district ? 
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A, Every part of it, and more. 

@. Have you ever alluded to it in your reports? 

A. No, sir; but I have called the attention of the committee to it. I 
labored earnestly to get an engine at the foot of State street; or at Milk 
street ; or at the Court House. In my statement to the committee I 
stated that eighty per cent. of all the expenditures of the department 
is in its running; that eight-tenths of all the fires are in the territory 
where I asked that an engine might be located. We are constantly run- 
ning into this district to do duty, instead of having the engines in the 
places where the fires are located. 

@. Where shall we get the testimony to that effect? 

A. I think I have, in one of my reports,set forth this fact, — that 
eighty per cent. of the expenditures of the department were incurred in 
running expenses; I don’t know that I have gone into the matter in my 
reports. ‘These were my statements to the committee, and I shall be 
glad to present evidence bearing upon this from Hon. Avery Plummer, 
ex-Alderman Gibson, who was a member, and also Mr. Flanders of the 
City Council, whom I took into the district, with that plan in my hands, 
and pointed out the situation. Jn this connection, I would like to call 
attention to other sections of the city; for instance, between Dover 
street on one side, and Warren on the other. We have not asingle steam 
fire engine in that entire section, it being a mile and three-eighths be- 
tween Dover street and Warren street in Roxbury — between these streets 
and the water line on one side, and Beacon street on the other. J would 
like to have this commission visit the house and see how the apparatus 
is located. In the business section of our city bounded by Beach street, 
South and Blackstone street, north, the Fire Apparatus, with one excep- 
tion, viz., Engine No. 4, is located on the outskirts, viz., Engine 8 and. 
Hose 1, Engine 6 and Hose 3, and Engine 10. 

@. Why is it you have not stated these facts in your reports? 

A. Lhave, sir. I have stated all the facts in regard to the want of 
apparatus to my committee. 

@. Have you-stated to the City Council what you have stated here? 

A. I have called the attention of the Committee on Fire Department 
to the territory unprotected by Fire Apparatus ; but when in their judg- 
ment the city demanded additional Engines, Hose or Hook and Ladder 
Carriages, and they have presented the necessary orders to the City 
- Council, there has been a reluctance to augment this department by the 
members of the government on account of its size as compared with other 
cities. 

@. Do you in your reports discuss the subject, or simply state 
what the facts.are? 

' A. No, sir; whenever I have said much about this matter I have been 
met with the reply, ‘‘ Don’t try to magnify the wants of your department 
or of your office so much.” 

@. The idea of the CityGovernment has been, that they employed 
you to do a piece of work, not to tell them what should be done? 

A. Yes, sir. They did not consider my judgment worth entertaining ; 
it went for what it was worth. For instance, upon this matter of in- 
spection of buildings, I followed it up year after year, and the City 
Council through its counsel reported to me that they had no authority in 
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the premises, and dropped it right there; but I kept pushing it, and — 
finally carried it before the Board of Underwriters, and asked them to 
aid me in securing the law. ; 

Q. Was it done? 

A. With the change of the government it was. Mr. Drake was chair- 
man of the Committee on Legislative Matters, and he, as a Boston mer- 
chant, took an interest in the matter, and succeeded in getting it before 
the House of Representatives, and it passed in the shape of a bill. 

Q@. Why is it that these engines are stationed in such bad places? 

A. Simply from the fact, that at the introduction of ‘‘ steam,” they 
occupied the houses of the Hand Department under the old organi- 
zation. 

@. Do you know anything about the scarcity of fuel? 

A. I have no doubt, at times, there was a scarcity of fuel, but it 
ought not to have operated for one moment, because fuel was accessible 
at every point in an emergency. There were over one hundred tons of 
fuel carried upon that ground between half-past seven that night and 
ten o’clock the next morning. 

@. What kind of fuel? : 

A, English cannel coal, for which the bills have been presented to the 
city. | 

@. How much stock do you keep on hand in the engine-houses ? 

A. About a ton and a half, to two tons, in each engine-house. 

Q. Is that all carried with the engine at the time it starts? 

A. No, sir. We carry about a quarter of a ton of coal, calculating 
it will last an hour on each engine. 

@. This statement in regard to the exact location of the engines you 
will give in your written account, so that we can have it to refer to? 

Ae LER. Site 

Q. Did you observe the first engine that got there, whether they had 
sufficient fuel? 

A. I didn’t observe them, but I have no reason to doubt it, — not the 
slightest reason to doubt it, because the men who came on to the fire- 
ground with any want of fuel, if it was known, would be immediately 
discharged. 

@. You remark, that if they had not the coal, they had the means at 
hand. What do you mean by this? 

A. Yes, sir. Iwas told by a man connected with an engine from out of 
of town that they hadno fuel. I said, ‘* You see those blinds? and those 
shutters? and that fence? Where is your axe?” The coal-wagon failed ~* 
to supply one of our engines and the men obtained fuel by tearing out 
portions of an adjacent building. . 

@. Anthracite is too slow? 

A. Yes, sir. Wood will make the quickest fire. 

@. You begin with that? 

A. Yes, sir, but we use cannel coal; it lasts longer and we can keep 
up our steam with it as easily. 

Q. Do you know of any engine that used benzine, or any such sub- 
stitute for ordinary fuel ? 

A. No, sir. Three or four years ago I attempted the use of petro- 
leum as fuel, and fitted up an engine for the use of petroleum o1 gas ; 
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but that is done away with. We carry a quantity of benzine — a small 
bottle — and sometimes, when the fire is slow and they want to quicken 
it, and sometimes in starting the fire, they throw that in. 

@). Does that make a great smoke? 

A. It does make considerable smoke, but it is seldom resorted to. 
When an engine starts, they measure the distance they have to run 
before reaching the signal-box, and calculating from five to eight 
minutes for producing steam, they light the fire according to the dis- 
tance they have to go. In this connection, you will allow me to say 
that we have in our engine-houses what is called a ** Circulating Heater,” 
where we keep from one to five pounds of steam on our boilers con- ° 
stantly. 

@. You mean with an outside fire? 

A; Yes, sir: 

@. Is that provided in all your engine-houses? 

A, No, sir, that is applied at the present time to engines seven, one, 
two, eight, nine, eleven, five, twelve, thirteen, twenty-one; the other 
engines are located where we could not build them, or are outside of the 
city, and it has not been considered really necessary to apply it to them. 

@. What term do you apply to this arrangement? 

A. It is what we call a ‘*‘ Circulating Heater.” It consists of a boiler 
with a coil of pipe with the necessary check-valv es, supplied from a cis- 
tern, so that by making a fire under this small boiler we can keep up a 
circulation of water just the same as you would from the water-back in a 
_ range into a boiler, and from there force it over the house. 

You have to uncouple that when you start? 

. Yes, sir; we slip the joint. 

. Does it uncouple quickly ? 

. It uncouples itself. 

Now will you tell us what orders were given about using horses? 
. Shall I read the action of the Board? 

[ Witness read the vote passed at the special meeting of the Board of 
Engineers, held October 26th, 1872, and continued. ] 

This was Saturday afternoon, and raining very hard. We convened 
to take into consideration, as our horses were all prostrated, what we 
should do, and we resolved to double the department up, and the Chief 
authorized the Assistant Engineers to offer one dollar per alarm to all 
the veteran members, or ex-members, or persons who could be employed, 
to double the force of the department; drag-ropes were then procured, 
and there being no other conveyance, the Board of Engineers, at ten 
o'clock that night, took them upon their backs and distributed them 
through the different engine-houses in the entire city. Following that 
the following communication was sent to the Chief of Police. 

[The witness read the communication appended to the vote before 
alluded to. ] 

Q. I would like to inquire if you got a sufficient number of volunteers ; 
if the force was actually doubled? 

A. Yes, sir; and trebled. 

@. You had the names? 

A. Yes, sir. Ihave no hesitancy in saying that all the apparatus 
in the city proper which responded to this alarm, came in as promptly 
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and responded with as much alacrity as if. they had had the horses, 
and I am the more persuaded of this from the fact that they came in 
ata gait at which you could not have expected the horses to be driven at 
that “time. ‘T have evidence, from the several companies who responded, 
which will show conclusively that such was the fact. I will say that I 
did not wait a single moment, and I don’t know of a single Engineer that 
did wait a single moment, at that fire, or any fire that preceded it, for 
apparatus to come in; of course the out-lying districts would consume | 
more time. I have no doubt about that. 

Q. Were any of your horses used that night? 

A. Yes, sir. In this connection I would add, that each Engineer was 
to exercise his own good judgment, and if any of the horses, in case of 
an emergency, should have so far recovered that they could be possibly 
used, he had authority to cause them to be used, from the fact that he 
had supervision of the apparatus under his charge. 

@. Does that appear in your orders? 

A. The apparatus is entirely, by the ordinances, under the Board of 
Engineers ; they have full control of it.’ 

@. Whether the Engineers, in any order they issued, drew attention 
to the fact that each man was to use his own judgment as to the use of 
horses? 

A. The Engineers have had that instruetion. 

@. I ask if that is in writing? 

A. No, sir. It was stated, — the Chief expects that every Engineer 
will use his discretion as to when the horses get so they can be used ; 
and they were authorized to press, or hire, horses if an emergency required. 

@. In what form was that communicated to them? 

A. Verbally, at this meeting. 

@. There was no vote, and no writing directing them not to use 
horses? 

A. No, sir. That I might be better understood in this connection, it 
has been the rule with me, which has been adopted all through, that any 
foreman of a company, feeling or seeing that he could be of any service 
in any section, was authorized to use his judgment and respond without 
waiting to receive an order from the Engineer, and I have used language 
like this, which can be verified by every one of them, that I would not 
give one single cent for a member of the Boston Fire Department who 
was not willing to assume responsibility in case of emergency. 

I don’t hold them to any general order or rule to wait for an Engineer 
to give them an order to go, for instance, to Cambridge or Charlestown. 
If an engine got down to the city limits, and there was no Engineer 
there to give them directions, they were to proceed at once, and the 
Engineer would follow, and if they were not wanted, would send them 
back. I had made arrangements with Cambridge to help take care of 
the lower end of the city for me, and with Chelsea to help at East 
Boston, and so on. 

@. Do you remember any engine that was dean in by horses? 

A. Number sixteen was drawn in by horses, having four horses. 

Q. Where is that from? 

A. Sixteen is at Milton village. 

Number nineteen came in Dy hand, and I am informed, credibly, 
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although it is a mere matter of information to me, I do not know 
the fact, that, clear to the Four Corners, they were neck and tie 
with the engine that had the four horses on, and were into the fire with 
the men in less than four minutes after the time they got®in with the 
horses. That was from Mattapan, the same distance that they came 
with the other, That is told me; I don’t vouch for its correctness any 
further than it was told to me. 

@. There were no horses used in the city proper? 

A. No;sir; there were none, only, after the alarm, we used them in 
drawing coal. 

@. How many of your horses did you use that night? 

A. I used hook and ladder 5’s horses, at South Boston. I used 
engine 7’s horses; they run right out of their engine-house, being near . 
to the fire ; if it had been to any other section of the city, they probably 
would have used these horses. 4 had no horses to use. They 
were in the hospital; they were taken to the hospital that day, the 
doctor ordering them there, and they were not in condition, having the 
lung fever in addition to the horse disease; number 6’s horses were 
recovering, and we were in hopes they could be used, and should have 
used them, probably, in a day or two; they were brought into service to 
haul coal with that night. 17’s horses, at Dorchester, were used and 
are now dead from the effects of the use. 

@. Were there any horses able to work that were.not used that night? 

A. I don’t know of a single one that was able to work that was not 
used. Of course, if I had known on that morning that a big fire was to 
take place (or an hour before) I should have made an effort to get other 
horses, but to have attempted to use our horses, I think, would have 
been terribly destructive ; for if the horses could not have got to the fire, 
as the doctor assures me they could not, I should have had no prepara- 
tion for bringing the engines to the fire, and the delay would have been 
such that it would have been terrible in the extreme. I should be 
pleased to have Doctor Very summoned. I had him in charge of the 
horses; and he is able to give their condition better than I can, from 
his skill and knowledge of their condition. I certainly was travelling, 
night after night, with him, looking at and watching the condition of 
the horses. JI had employed Mr. Mahan. His horses were to convey 
engine 13 and hose 7, in case of an emergency, from the Roxbury 
district ; and when the alarm struck, he reported, with his horses. He 
did not get to the engine-house until after the engine had started; he 
did not overtake them, and did not get in until after they did, although, 
I believe, he brought them in afterwards. 

@. Did you notice on that night any explosion of gas, or any trouble 
caused by the blowing up of gas-pipes? 

A. There were constant explosions through the district. What it 
resulted from, I am not able to say. Whether it was gas, or not, I 
don’t know; but this much I know, a building would be burning, and, 
from experience as a mechanic and as an engineer, I had no reason to 
feel or believe that the building would fall, and immediately it would go 
down and an explosion would follow very quickly. Whether it resulted 
from an explosion of gas in the pipes, I am not able to say. 
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A. That was caused by three distinct explosions of gas, which were 


tremendous. 

@. That was the jewelry store? 

* A. Yes, sir. I was in the cellar of the corner store when one explo- 
sion took place. ; 

Q. How do you account for the gas getting out of the pipes there? 

A. By working through the drains, round and back, and into the 
sewers. ; 

Q. It got into the sewers from burning buildings? 

A. Yes, sir; and from other leaks it may be. The pipe runs through 
the wall, and the gas which has escaped flows back into the drain, 
following it along into the main sewer, and there explodes. I think it 
was that which caused the cesspool cover in Washington street, which 
is a large iron cover, to be carried up one hundred feet into the air, as it 
was, by the explosion. 

@. How does the gas get into the sewer? 

A. The pipes may be in the vicinity of a drain that runs into. the 
sewer; for instance, it is not an infrequent case that we will see a fire 
burning forty or fifty feet along a stone building — burning through the 
crevices — burning out at a distance of three feet —a gas fire, the whole 
earth -being permeated with the gas. We sometimes have a fire in a 
building, and the first thing you know there will be an explosion 
in the street at some distance from the burning building. For instance, 
down on Salem street and Hanover street ; we went into a store there, and 
the moment the fire got there, so as to attack the gas, there was an 
explosion, and it followed up on Blackstone street and lifted and threw 
up a sidewalk that was eighteen inches thick, throwing it up like so 
many shavings. | 

(). Can you suggest any method of remedying that evil? 

A. Yes, sir; what should have been done years ago. At every corner 
of every street there should be a check-valve, which would enable the 
gas company to shut off the gas from one street without interfering with 
any other street. ‘There is no reason in the world why it should not 
have been done. 

@. How is it in other cities? : 

A. I don’t Know; I believe in the suburban cities about Boston this 
protection is taken; I believe it is so in Jamaica Plains and in the 
Highland district, and all around; but in Boston, you never could touch 
the Boston gas-company anywhere with anything. 

@. How is that in Charlestown ? 

A. I think that is true there, but I am not positive as to that; but I 
do know it is true in some other sections of the city. 

@. Do you know how many stop-cocks they have? 

A. No, sir; but I know that when there is a fire, we have to run — 
round and hunt up their workmen to get them to shut it off from the 
building. 

@. Do you know how it is in large cities, — New York, Philadelphia? 

A. In New York, particularly, they have certain sections divided up 
into parallels, where they can shut off certain squares. Since this fire, 
I have not been able to think about these things. I had previous to this 
Inatter. I prepared a communication some six months ago to send to 
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the City Council upon this very point, but, from some reason or other, 
I omitted to do it. : 

@. Has that ever been brought before the City Council or Legislature ? 

A. I don’t know that it has. <As to the inefficiency of the water- 
pipes and the likelihood of burning the city up by constructing such 
buildings, I have worked on these things, and it has been pretty hard 
to get them before the government, and get them adopted. 

@. Would the second fire have taken place if you had had those stop- 
cocks and checks? 

A. No, sir. In my judgment it would not. 

@. You propose to have them where you could use them ? 

A. Yes, sir. Ihave a man in each ladder company whose duty it is, 
with a wrench, to go into cellars and shut off the gas. That is his duty. 
He is assigned to that particular duty ; but that does not cut off the 
street mains; we cannot meddle with them. 

(. Do you happen to know, of your own knowledge, how Hovey’s 
building was saved? ; 

A. Yes, sir; that is, in part. 

Q. State what was done there. 

A. Whoever was in charge of Hovey’s building so organized his 
forces, that, by the use of blankets, keeping. them wet, he did a great 
and Herculean labor in saving the building; in which he was seconded 
by Engineer Colligan, who had one stream of water. I considered that 
a key to the fire which would prevent it stretching over that section of 
the city, and instructed him to keep that point, which he did. 

@. On the second night, do you know about turning off the gas? 

A. I know I sent to the gas company to shut off the gas. Iam not 
-able to say whether they did or not. I sent an order. I ‘don’t know 
whether it was executed. 

@. Do you know about what time that order was sent by you? 

A. It was after the striking of the third alarm for the fire. I cannot 
designate the time. I sent the man directly up there to do it. 

@. Were you down there at the time of the first alarm? 

A..No, sir; nor the second. I came there between the second and 
the striking of the third. 

@. At the first fire, what time did you get home? 

A. Sunday afternoon, at 4.45 o’clock, I went home and remained about 
twenty minutes to change my clothing, and then went to So. Boston for 
the purpose of supplying the engine houses with hose in that section of 
the city. The next time, Monday, at 3.15 p. m., and remained about one 
hour. JI next went home Tuesday night, and remained until Wednesday 
morning. I next went home on Friday night. 

@. And on duty all the time? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. Where were you when the first alarm sounded on-Sunday morning? 

A. Iwas at the City Hall, in the Mayor’s office. The Mayor was 
present. 

(. In general what was the behavior of the Fire Department? 

A. Never better. Never did a body of men work more heroically or 
better. Ihave no language to express my gratitude to those men. 

Q@. Were there any exceptions? 
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A. Not any. I am indebted to them for the alacrity with which they 
responded to me. I am under obligations, which I can never repay, to 
the out-of-town companies. 

Q. What is your opinion as to the behavior of the police, and the 
co-operation of the police? 

A. Ihave nothing but universal commendation, sir. 

Q. What do you think of the project of having an alarm to call out 
the military; or having it understood, that, on a certain signal, the 
soldiers should come to your aid? ; 

A. I should say, that never before did I realize the real benefit that they 
could afford, in case of emergency, in driving back the crowd, and giv- 
ing us room to work. That was one of the greatest obstacles we had 
during the fire, — the pressure of the crowd in upon us, keeping ts from 
the performance of our work, and requiring a great deal of extra labor. 

@. You say the soldiers were very efficient ? 

A. Very, indeed. Very efficient, and very gentlemanly. 

@. When were they first on the ground? 

A. The first I saw of them, I should say, was about four o’clock, or 
five. At five o’clock I saw a company, I think, of Marines. That was 
Sunday morning. It might have been later and might not have been as 
late. Time is entirely out of the question with me. Qne thing I do 
want to say: One of the worst things that ever was done, was done by 
the Boston merchants in giving their goods away. ; 

@. Was it better to let them burn? 

A. Twenty-five times, — yes, a hundred times over. It was one of the 
greatest elements of disorganizing a regular force that could be resorted 
to, and one of the worst things I had to contend with, — disorganizing all 
that were engaged — out-of-town companies, as well as some of my own, . 
I am sorry to say; but it was rarely; it was an exception. It was 
thoroughly disgraceful; and I am sorry to say that any Boston gentle- 
man would have resorted to it for a single moment. It was the worst 
thing we could possibly have to contend with. There were whole blocks 
of stores that were completely filled with the greatest number of thieves 
IT ever saw. I never saw anything like it. I went into one building, 
and took my fire-hat, and beat out fifty to sixty people. ‘Lhe awnings 
were all burning, and they never touched an awning; so eager were they 
to plunder, that they never attempted to save property. I am not cer- 
tain that they did not set fire to get an additional amount of plunder. I 
am not sure of it in my own mind, for I feel that some of the fires were 
in very strange places. 

Q. Were those firemen? 

A. No, sir; they were not. But let me say, that from the ladder- 
carriages, where we had coats and extra sets of fire-hats, nearly all of 
them were stolen, and put on to the heads of parties to enable them to 
get access to the buildings. The rear wall of a store on Washington 
street had fallen in by the explosion of gas, and parties in there were 
cut off by the falling of the wall, and cried for help; members of the 
Boston Fire Department and the Charlestown Fire Department ran to 
their rescue, and before they could extricate them, the wall on the op- 
posite side came in and killed the whole of them; consequently they | 
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lost their lives in the endeavor to save the lives of those who were in 
there when no legitimate business called them there. 

Q. Was that in Bradford & Anthony’s place? 

A. It was along in that vicinity. 

@. Did they give any such authority ? 

A. I could not answer that question. The only instance of the kind, 
where the party was a fireman, was on Summer street. I met a fireman 
with a suit of clothes, and I immediately took him by the throat, and 
saw he was an out-of-town man, and spoke very strongly tohim. I 
gave the suit of clothes to one of my own men, whom I could trust, and 
told him to carry it and put it in a proper place, and bring it to my office 
at a proper time; and it is in my office now. I don’t know who it be- 
longs to. That is the only case I saw of a member of the Fire Depart- 
ment taking what didn’t belong to him. 

@. Were the firemen furnished with food and refreshment that night 
and the next morning? Was there any trouble about the want of proper 
food and refreshment? 

A. I don’t know of anything. I was so thoroughly occupied that I 
said to some gentlemen, ‘If you will relieve me from the care of these 
firemen, you will confer a great favor.” Alderman Powers, by sugges- 
tion of the Mayor, went to the United States Hotel, and made arrange- 
ments for them there; and Councilmen Flanders and Jones took it upon 
themselves to provide refreshments at other places; so I was relieved 
entirely from that. 

@. So far as you know there was no trouble on that account? 

A. I heard no complaint, neither at that time, nor have I since; but 
there might have been. 

@. To go back to the origin of this fire, you say that the alarm was 
not sounded until that building was a mass of flames? 

A, I say this, and wish to be distinctly understood, that in my ex- 
perience in the Boston Fire Department, covering twenty-five years, I 
never saw such a sight as was presented that night ; within eight minutes 
from the time the alarm sounded, I was on the ground, and the building 
was literally consumed. I don’t understand it to-day. It is a phenom- 
enon which I cannot possibly fathom. With all the fires we have had in 
that district and other sections of the city, for the past twenty-five years 
that I have been connected with the Fire Department, I never saw the 
time, no matter how inflammable the building was, whether it contained 
oils or any other inflammable material, but what we could enter the 
building itself; but here was a case where you could not get near the 
building. On each side it was all on fire, through the Mansard roof, 
within eight minutes of the time that the alarm was given, —a sight I 
never beheld before in this city or in any other where I have happened 
to be when there have been large fires. 

@. About what time was it when you arrived on the ground? 

A. It was probably half-past seven. I don’t think it could possibly 
have been after half-past seven. It was not more ‘than one or two 
minutes, either way, from that time. 

@. It was about fifteen minutes after what we hear was the first sight 
of the fire? 

A. I don’t know when that was. I simply say the alarm was sounded, 
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and eight minutes after the alarm I was on the ground; I think sooner 
than that ; but, in order that there may be a leeway, I say I don’t think 
it could have been more than eight minutes. I think I could get from- 
my house to the fire, at the gait at which I went, in eight minutes. 

@. From the testimony we had at the beginning, it appears that the 
building was pretty well on fire before the alarm was given? 

‘A. It must have been. | 

@. I didn’t know but, from the manner in which you spoke, you had 
some suspicion of wrong somewhere? 

A. It is simply this: I don’t understand to-day, and cannot compre- 
hend, how this building, all the rooms up and down, in every part of the 
building, could be one ~ perfect furnace in itself in so short a time. I 
never experienced such a result. Whether it be liquor, oil, japan, or 
varnish, I never experienced such a result before that night. 

@. May it not be partially explained upon the theory that it took in 
the basement and went up the elevator? 

A. No, sir; you could not explain it to my satisfaction in such a way. 
If the fire had originated in any one part of that building, it would have 
burned a long time among the merchandise before there would have been 
a sufficient amount of heat generated to have ignited it in every part and 
to have made it present the appearance which it did present upon my 
arrival. It had thrown out every pane of glass in that building; the fire 
was on the top floor the very moment it was on the basement floor; and 
it was in the front part of the room at the same moment it was in the 
rear of the room; the basement, and the several stories, and every part 
of that building, were on fire at the same time. That is my opinion about 
it. Whether it is worth anything or not, I.don’t know. There was 2, 
fire in another building in that vicinity, some years ago, and the fire was 
in every story, and the whole building was one perfect sheet of flame, 
one small dash of water put out every mite of the flames; but there was - 
not a single piece of goods in that part of the building that,was scorched ; 
and, to my mind, it indicated that they had been covered with alcohol. 
I don’t know how you could get fire enough to consume a building in so 
short a time. Spontaneous combustion never would do it. I don’t 
know how a fire would ignite at a furnace and go up a hatchway or stair- 
way, I don’t care how wide it may be, and produce the effect that was 
apparent here. I don’t see how the flame going up through that hatch- 
way could drive the fire each way at the same time, and literally burn 
up everything in so short a space of time. If the fire commenced in the 
basement and burned up through this hatchway, the extreme height of 
this building would have caused, in my judgment, a draft so strong in 
itself that the flame would have ascended, as in the case of a tall chim- 
ney. And this elevator or hatchway would be to that building the same 
as that chimney, and the spreading of the fire on the different floors would 
be caused by the intense heat, and not by the flame, as that would rush 
to the highest point. I never saw any such thing before, and I have had 
some considerable experience in this city. I have been to oakum fires, 
and oil fires, and lead fires, and fires of flour mills, and everything of the 
kind, — cotton fires, but I never saw anything like this; and I don’t 
think there is a man in the Fire Department who ever did. 

(). After leaving the spot where the fire broke out, how long was it 
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before it crossed the street, at the corner of Otis street, after you got 
there? 

A. Within three minutes (I thinkit was) after I got there, I observed 
the fire across Summer street; the third store on Devonshire street was 
on fire on the roof, and I called the attention of Engineer Regan to the - 
fact, and gave him orders to take his stream and attack the fire there; 
and sent a messenger for Engine 8 and located her there to meet that 
emergency, on the leeward of the fire. 

@. Did you get any water up there? 

A. J am sorry to say, I could not. 

@. Was that the building where you put up your spliced ladder? 

A. No, sir; I put that up on Devonshire street. I don’t know but 
that there was one put up by some engineer below. There might have 
been and there might not. The first principle, in fighting a fire, is to 
make as direct and as close an application of the water as possible. 
It has been a great study with the members of the Board of Engineers 
how to direct our water upon the burning mass itself in the building and 
not to waste one drop of water. In eighteen cases out of twenty our 
efforts have been directed to the saving of property from destruction by 
water, as well as to putting out the fire. It is not an unusual thing 
when we have a fire in such a building, to make an opening in the roof 
to let out the heated air and smoke so that we can advance on the side, 
using our cloths to cover up goods, as the greater damage is usually by 
water instead of fire. In all our experience in this district, we have 
never had a fire get out of the building, and seldom out of the flat on 
which it took ; but in this case, the building in which the fire originated 
was all on fire. There was one building on Otis street that was burn- 
ing upon the inside before it was burning upon the outside, showing that 
the skylights must have been broken by some cinders falling upon them, 
and going down, and setting fire on the inside. 

Q. If the fire had not crossed Summer street at that point do you 
think it would have spread? | 

A. No, sir; if we could have held it on the key, on Devonshire street 
and Otis street, I have no doubt we could ‘have kept it there. I think 
we could have held the fire on the corner of Devonshire and Summer streets 
and it would not have gone further up than Mercantile Hall, if we had 
had a sufficient supply of water. Captain Green was in there, and I 
have no doubt he could have held that point if he could have had water 
enough. 

@. You comprehended that that was the key of the situation at that 
moment ? 

A. I did, most fully. If I had not, I should not have said to Mr. 
Delano, of Charlestown, ‘‘This is the key of the fire, and if you hold it 
here, we are safe; if you keep it out of Cathedral building, I have suffi- 
cient force to stop it the other way, if I can get the water;” but just at 
the time I got the Boston and Charlestown departments massed, the 
water gave out and we could not hold it. Whether we could have 
accomplished it, I cannot say positively, and I will not say so; but I 
will say this: it is terribly disheartening to a man, when he gets into 
such a position, to find that his water has gone. 

@. Did you have all the appliances you wanted if you had the water? 
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A. Yes, sir. The difficulty was, the hydrants were so far apart, and 
we had no other water supply ; with these hydrants, in an ordinary fire, 


we should have had all we wanted, but in a large fire, the distance was. 


so far, and it took so much time before we could get long continuous 
lines of hose to bear, the fire had gone by us. If we had had a line of 
Lowry hydrants down Summer street, we could have made a fight which 
we did not make and could not make under such circumstances. 

(). In other words, if you had all the water you wanted, with these 
Lowry hydrants, do you think you could have stopped the fire there? 

A. I think we could have done a good deal towards it, if we did not 
stop it. I will not say we could stop it, but I think we could have done 
a good deal towards it. I don’t want to say positively that, if I had this 
or that, I could have done differently, or cast any blame about it upon 
anybody. I simply say, we used the appliances we had in the best 
possible way we could. I have felt the inadequacy of the thing for the 
last three or four years, and have not failed to inform the proper parties 
of the fact. It was known by me and by every member of the Board of 
Engineers, and every one who had anything to do with the Fire Depart- 
ment. And I will say here, that when the Superintendent of the Salem 
Water Works came to see me about his water-pipes, I told him about 
this district, and my fears relative to it, and begged him not to get into 


the difficulty that we were in, in Boston; that it was much easier to put 


down large pipes while about it, than to have to turn up the streets and 
put in new ones. And I should like to have him summoned here to 
testify to that effect. 

@. Have you none of the Lowry hydrants? 

A. We have them in Dorchester, and in East Boston, but we did not 
get them in East Boston until we sent a communication to the City 
Government, stating that we declined to take the responsibility of ex- 


tinguishing fires in East Boston unless they furnished us with the means. :— 


We stated the fact; we knew that East Boston was doomed unless 
something was done. We lived in hopes that the good judgment of 
those who were deeply interested would put this section of the city into 
a proper condition. I have labored in regard to Boston Wharf, saying 


there was eight million dollars of property exposed there, and not a 


single particle of water accessible by land engines, and have asked for 
a boat. I got a vote passed authorizing the construction of a boat, and 
a contract was made, and the next City Government came in and re- 
voked it, and gave the contracting parties a large sum of money to 
revoke it. 

@. How is it now about Boston Wharf? 

“1. It remains in just the same condition without that boat to-day, and 
I have only just one pipe running down there with a hydrant which 
would not supply the boilers of my engines without throwing my water. 
A boat has now been contracted for, and is nearly finished. 
When will that be ready ? 
. In about three weeks. 
When was that ordered? 
. I think it was the last act of the Council of ’71. 
Didn’t you use her the other night? 


- No, sir. Isent and pressed into the service one of the T wharf 
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tug-boats, and used her all the time. I sent for her before nine o’clock 
that night. 

(. What sort of water-pumps do the boats carry? 

A. The boat building is having the Amoskeag pump. 

@. What kind of pumps did this one have that you happened to 
find? 

A. The Blaikie pump, I believe it is called. 

@. They are put in for just such emergencies? 

A. For wrecking purposes — pumping out ships that have been scut- 
tled ; but they are not what we want to use for fire purposes. 

Q. Did the Lewis Osborn put out the fire on the Hartford and Erie R. 
R. bridge? 

A. Yes, sir; and saved more than a million of dollars to the City of 
Boston. 

@. Do you know how long that was burning before she got there? 

A. No, sir: I can’t say. There are a great many things I could ex- 
press with a good deal of vigor. You don’t know the amount of opposi- 
tion I have met in all these things. One member of my committee 
would say, **‘ We will give you the boat, but as for any other engine, we 
will wait. We think you have got enough now.” It is an unpleasant 
thing for an Engineer of the Fire Department, when we have a committee 
that don’t see fit to endorse his recommendations, to push it over their 
heads. One point in this connection is this: The success: which 
attended us in this very district gave us hope and encouragement that 
we never should have this thing to contend with. I had endeavored to 
make each man feel a personal responsibility in this matter, so that they 
might vie, one with another, in their interest and alacrity, and we relied 
upon, and felt such a deep interest in our organization, that we hoped 
and prayed we never should have to meet a calamity of this kind. We 
have been successful and would have been this night had we had the 
alarm when we should have had it. The night was nothing near so ter- 
rible as when the Adelphi Theatre was burned. If the great fire had 
come then, Boston would have been burnt to Chelsea Ferry. ‘That was 
a very cold night; and water froze in the couplings; and I had to have 
a line of men bringing hot water from the hotels, to keep them from 
freezing. We had men all along the lines of the houses in the vicinity 
brushing off the cinders. I have published pieces in the papers in refer- 
ence to this matter, and have sent them out to the citizens; for I think 


you will understand that it became my duty to prevent, as well as extin- 


guish, fires; and with that object I have been publishing these facts, 
and sending them out constantly. 

@. You mentioned the dilatoriness of the alarm, as in your opinion 
one of the principal causes, or the secondary cause; would you also 
name, in that connection, the extraordinary rapidity with which the fire 
burned ? 

A. I don’t know whether it was the rapidity with which the building 
burned, or the manner in which it was fired; but one thing I am certain 
of; I never experienced anything like it before. In regard to the mat- 
ter of giving alarms: I went from the City Hall to the burning of the 
Chamberlain stables. I sawa large smoke, and went down to Haymar- 
ket square, and when I got there, there was no apparatus. I met Cap- 
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tain Green and I said ‘‘ Where is the department? Where are the 
engines? What does this mean?” He said, ‘‘I don’t know. I was so 
and so;” and it finally turned out that everybody was so engaged in 
taking out horses, and saving property (there were forty-eight or fifty 
horses in the stables) that nobody had given the alarm. They were so 
bent on doing what they were doing that nobody had thought to give the 
alarm. It might have been so in this case. I don’t know how it was. 
In this place, unless it was very quiet, you couldn’t hear the bells and 
would’not know whether an alarm was given or not. 

@. Do you mean at Chamberlain’s, or here? 

A. Either one of these places. 

Q. Where is the nearest bell to this place? 

A. Boylston Market and East street; but you might be walking 
through here and the Faneuil-Hall bell might strike, and you would not 
know anything about it. You might be coming up Washington street, 
and the bell strike on the Old South, and the rattling of the carriages 
and the noise in the street would prevent your getting the alarm. I 
think Alderman Cobb was in the government when I brought that mat- 
ter before the government, in regard to the alarm. I wanted a very 
large bell on City Hall, and do away with all the other bells. I urged, 


with a good deal of vehemence, that the bells all run into one sound. - 


There is a box numbered 72, for instance, at one section of the city. 
The missing of one blow puts us off the track and sends us in the 
wrong direction, whereas, if we could put our ear on one bell, and allow 
the sound of no others to intercept it, there would hardly be any possi- 
bility of mistake. I urged that a steam-whistle sufficient in itself to 
indicate the number of the box could be used at the City Hall where 
they run steam nine months in the year, without any additional expense 
whatever. 


@. Could you hear a large bell all round in every section of the city ?’ 


A. There are bells which could be heard all over the city. I think a 
bell of the size I recommended, like the bell in Montreal, being struck 
by a person at City Hall with a very heavy sledge, there would be no 
difficulty in hearing. So many bells tend to confusion. I have also 
called the attention of the government to the fact that there was no water- 
in other sections of the city. For,instance, on Federal street (which 
was remedied afterwards), there were no hydrants except on this side 
of the street.. If there was a fire on the other side of the street, all our 
lines of hose had to be crossed over the street, blocking up one of the 
most important thoroughfares, when hydrants on the other side of the 
street would have obviated the difficulty. I called the attention of the 
Water Board to the fact that Lawrence street, at the South End, where 
there was a continuous line of buildings, some forty buildings in the 
block, was without a single hydrant. I am not able to say whether 
that has been remedied at the present time, because I have not been 
up there to see whether one has been putin. I don’t know upon what 
principle the Board acts in regard to putting in water for fire pur- 
poses. I am not posted on that. I called the attention of the Commit- 
tee on Fire Department, and got a special committee to go out to the 
Highland District on Parker street, west of Tremont street, where there 
is no Cochituate water at all, and not a drop of water anywhere, unless 
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the tide is up, all through that wooden district. The sub-committee 
reported in favor of attaching the hydrants to the Jamaica Pond pipes ; 
but the Committee on Fire ~ Department, after consultation with the 
Chairman of the Committee on Water, said they could not connect the 
hydrants; they were not Cochituate water-pipes, and so they remain 
to-day. 

@. What water have you there? 

A. Not any for fire purposes, when the tide is out. For years we 
constantly put the matter of East Boston before them, showing that 
there was an entire destitution of water for fire purposes, and that when 
the engines were put at the hydrants they ran right away from the water, 
which only indicated five pounds to the square inch, and it was not 
until after the big conflagration that it was remedied. The Board of 
Engineers, previous to the large fire, said they would not be responsible. 
Then came the fire, then the action of the Water Board, putting in the 
large main with the hydrants. 

@. Whether, after you becameimpressed with the fact that that part 
of the city was not properly protected, you gave special attention to the 
question of some other agent in case water should fail — water, or any- 
thing else? 

A. The matter of powder I have given special attention to for the last 
Six or seven years. 

@. So I understand; but now I am asking whether you gave any 
definite directions to your thought as to what you would do’ in a certain 
emergency likely to occur? 

A. In the use of powder? 

(). Anything that you would do in case water failed to control a fire. 
Suppose water failed entirely, as it may by the breaking of pipes? 

A. In case the water had failed us by the breaking of the pipes, then 
we had the Frog-Pond on the Common. ~ We have means of connecting 
our engines and bringing water from a distance to replenish our reser- 
yoirs. We have! borne in mind and frequently discussed the subject 
what we should do in an emergency. We have discussed the plan of 
bringing tide-water into our reservoirs by connecting our engines. We 
can take one engine and play through a thousand feet of hose right into 
another steamer, if we keep the stroke about the same, so the hose will 
not collapse. We could carry water the same as we did when the ar- 
senal was on fire. Then I took water nearly a mile. 

@. In the emergency which did occur, and which was always among 
the possibilities in your own mind, what had been your thought of the 
mode of proceeding? Had you marked it out in your mind? 

A. In the absolute destitution of water, do you mean? 

(). I mean from the progress of the flames, from the fire becoming un- 
manageable from the height and peculiar construction of the buildings? 

A. The best of protection that I could possibly think of under the 
circumstances was the use of woollens in covering up the buildings. It 
had occurred to me; and [ had thought of it before, to immediately de- 
spatch a corps of men to board with the greenest kind of lumber every 
window and door. That had occurred to me, but I thought the most 
feasible way would be to take carpets and cover the windows and roofs, 
keeping them wet. The steam from them would do much to diminish the 
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conflagration. I relied, in case that was to be done, on the police, who 
Would be the men to do a work of that kind. We have but eight men con- 
nected with our steam companies, outside of the permanent force, Engi- 
neer and foreman. We have but eight men to manage a line of hose 
that may be from 800 to 1,000 feet in length. Each section weighs from 
65 to 80 pounds, and you can imagine the strength that has to be put up- 
on that line of hose to get it up into a building. We really have a 
minimum force all the time, and it often happens that we are one man 
short by sickness. We have but one man to drive a ladder carriage. 
We have got along well enough, but if one of these men was taken sick, 
a ladder carriage or a hose carriage might stay behind, because there is 
only one man. If he should die in the night, nobody would know any- 
thing about it. The fact of it is we have endeavored to get along 
economically. The Fire Department is an expensive department, at any 
rate, and we have endeavored to run it as economically as we could any way 
in the world and give a fair and equitable protection to our city. It is 
very delicate machinery that we run; it is liable to get out of repair con- 
stantly, and in order to keep it up to its maximum strength after every 
fire, there is a great deal of labor for somebody to do. 

@. Suppose the supply of hydrants to be what it should be, would 
you or would you not think it desirable to have some organization in 
addition to what now exists, under the control of the Chief Engineer, for 
the purpose of checking a fire which required something more than water 
to control it? 

A: Yes, sir, but if explosives are to be used (I disapprove of oun- 
powder in every way), I believe that dualin should be used, or some other 
form of nitro-glycerine; something that is quicker than the coarse 
grains of gunpowder. I believe also that it should be employed in such 
a way, by undermining the walls, that it would not only have a lifting 
force, but that it would cut or break off the main pieces or supports of ~ 
the building, and throw if down in that way. 

@. In what way would you propose to use the best explosive which is 
known, speaking in the light of your past experience? 

A. My judgment is there should be an alarm which should call out an 
efficient corps of military to give ample protection to the city, and at the_ 
head of that military should be an experienced gentleman, who would be 
able to use just that corps to do just the work that was necessary to be 
cone. 

@. There must be unity of action in deciding what line to blow up? 

A. It should be an experienced man, whose judgment should be 
brought into requisition in consultation with others as to what they 
could do, who would draw his defensive line and act upon it; of course 
he would be liable to fail. 

@. Suppose the law to be as it is now, that experienced military gen- 
tleman would act under the direction of the Engineer? The Engineer 
would decide where to blow? 

A. The Chief Engineer cannot do it himself, except with the aid of his 
Firewards, who must be there in number, and consequently in using 
the powder that night, knowing the statute, I did consult them. 

@. Why did you consult the Assistant Engineer about using powder? 

A. The law requires it, and knowing the statute, I called my men 
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together because I knew I had no more authority to use gunpowder than 
any one of you, notwithstanding they thought the Chief could blow up 
or tear down anything. The Chief Engineer must act in consultation 
with his assistants, and three of them must agree before he can blow up 
any buildings. 

@. When you were called to the City Hall in the early morning, on 
Sunday, after you had held conversation with the Mayor, when there 
were many people present at the City Hall, did you have any further 
conversation then with his Honor the Mayor? 

A. Yes, sir; in this connection. I thought it very strange that gen- 
tlemen should come to the City Hall and then send for me to come there, 
and ask permission to remove goods, or aid or assist me. I was easily 
found, and they could have found me or one of my assistants, and they 
would have found co-operation in removing goods without taking up my 
valuable time. I felt a little hurt and cross, because I had made my . 
arrangements, and the Mayor had approved of my plan, which was also 
understood between me and my committee; and then to take me away 
just as I had commenced this operation, I felt a little hurt, and perhaps 
I was a little abrupt when I came into the hall, I confess. When it was 
said, ‘*‘ We want the Common unlocked,” I said, ‘‘ Take an axe and 
knock the gates down.” I like the spirit of a member of the City Council 
who came upon the fire ground that night, and said, ‘‘ Your horses are 
sick; I have a good horse; use him if you kill him.” That was Mr. 
Moulton, of Ward Nine. I feel that that is the way that kind of work 
ought to be accomplished, without so much formality or going through 
so many forms. 

@. After the authority was given for the blowing up of buildings, what 
arrangements were made for any definite plan of action? Was there any 
unity of action between these men? There were several men to whom 
you delegated authority ? 

A. I confess to a weakness of which I am ashamed, that, pressed as I 
was, I gave authority to certain men to do certain work without saying 
to them, ‘*‘ You may do it under my command,” or my Engineers’. The 
idea I had was, under the Engineers’ authority, but I left them to use 
their discretion in removing goods or blowing up when the blowing up 
would tend in any way to extinguish the fire. I feel very much grieved 
that I should have been so far persuaded as to allow any gentleman to 
do a work of that kind, because I was engaged in the work myself when 
sent for to go to City Hall. I had formed my line, but I say to you I 
had no confidence in the work. I deprecated the use of powder, but felt 
that the experiment must be tried, or the citizens would never feel satis- 
fied if it was not done; consequently I was willing to take the responsi- 
bility, although it was against my better judgment that I acted, and I 
confess it. 

(). There were some buildings, one or more, blown up on the south 
side of Water street, near Congress street. Do you know whether there 
was any concerted action to destroy that line of buildings? 

A. I don’t think there was; I have no way of getting information, 
unless General Benham or General Burt, who have said they did a cer- 
tain amount of work, should point out on the plan that they did blow up 
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buildings, and exercise that judgment which we should expect gentlemen 
of that character to exercise in doing a work of that kind. 

@. Whether you urged any work for them to carry out? 

A, No, sir; because I did not see them. I did not suppose any line 
of action would be followed, only what General Benham, from the Navy 
Yard (as I supposed when I was in the hall), as a leading man, would 
designate. I supposed he would designate that particular work, and 
would form the base and would make the line upon which all other 
parties would act. I had reason to suppose that would be the course. 

@. Did you say to him, ** Now, General, take charge of this matter”? 

A. No, sir; no more than I said, ‘‘I will give you authority to use 
gunpowder, as Chief, by vote of the assistants, wherever it can be used 
in staying this conflagration.” 

@. Was there any organization among these men; or any subor- 
dination? 

A. I cannot say that there was, or not. I don’t knowof any. I 
don’t know whether they organized before they went into it. They had 
the authority, and I sent for the Chief of Police to give them police to 
aid them in the work. 

@. Did any of them come to you after that for counsel? 

A. None of them came; they only sent to me, informing me that they 
were going to blow up State street. 

Q. ‘Did ; any of them come to you for counsel? 

A, No, sir. | 

Q@. (By Mr. Coss.) I would like to ask you a single question. I have 
on my notes, ‘*‘When the Mayor came on the fire ground, the Mayor 
said, ‘ Mr. Chief, what are your plans or purposes for staying this fire’? ” 
‘I told him in as brief a manner as possible.” What did you tell him? 

A. Simply that I was on the south line, drawing in my forces. That I 
proposed to make a cordon, and bring up my batteries at that point. It © 
was so far suspended the other way that I could do that. I in general 
terms stated where we were stationed, what we were doing, and what 
we hoped to do, and that I proposed to bring gunpowder to my aid. It 
would be impossible for me to give the words. My general plans were 
formed in studying and observing the fire, and drawing in the lines with. 
the intention of closing up the fight as close as we could. 

Q. What is your opinion now, as to the use of gunpowder that night? 
Was the fire stopped? 

A, Not at all; but in every inefaaces in my judgment, it was extended 
beyond what it would have been if gunpowder had not been used. Cen- 
tral street would not have been burned, nor the post-office building been 
burned or injured, in my judgment. I think that is the judgment of 
the members of the Board of Engineers, and the members of the Fire 
Department, who were actually engaged in putting out the fire. Idon’t 
hold my judgment to be prominent “above all others, but that is my 
judgment. 

(). You stated that Monday forenoon, in consultation with your 


Engineers, you decided that the further use of gunpowder would be dis- 
astrous ? 


A. Yes, sir. 
@. You say the same thing now? 
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A. I have seen no reason to change it at all. 

@. Do you know of General Benham disobeying any orders of yours? 

A. I do not, any more than what was told me. 

a Q. Do you know of his accepting the responsibility you put upon 
im! 
A. No, sir; I don’t know that any one did so. I have my doubts 

whether any one of them accepted it. 

@. Didn’t General Burt? 

A. I have no knowledge of his accepting anything. They desired to 
organize one hundred men, under the command of six, or eight, or ten 
gentlemen, for the sole purpose of the removal of goods, and saving 
property, and, I supposed, to do what other work could be done, even 
to the use of gunpowder to stay the conflagration. I availed myself 
of their assistance very readily, but I am sorry that I gave that discre- 
tion into anybody’s hands. 

@. If you were to be called to go through this same experience, 
wherein would you change your plan? 

A. I have thought the matter over; have gone over the ground, — 
and have fought it over in my mind, again and again, and I say, 
candidly, that I know of no place where I could change my tactics, in 
any way, shape, or manner, with the exception of the use of gunpowder, 
and that I would not do. If I were to fight that over again in other 
sections, I probably should use gunpowder under other circumstances, 
but in this district I would not change my tactics. 

@. You made the best fight you could and did all you could at the 
corner of Otis street? 

A. Yes, sir. 

(. Whether you can now see that anything further could have been 
done there? 

A. No, sir; I don’t see how there could have been anything more 
done. I formed the opinion that that was the key, and acted upon that, 
and brought to my aid all the help that I could get to carry that point, 
and I failed in carrying that from want of water, and the high buildings, 
and the inacessibility of them. All that I can say is, that I have the 
inward satisfaction of knowing that I gave to the city the best ability 
that I possessed with an experience of twenty-five years in the depart- 
ment. Idid my best, and I don’t know how I could do any:better now. 

(). A person might have done his best and yet be able to do better 
another time? 

A. I don’t know any place where I could have done better. If I had 
known there was going to be such a fire, I should have gone to New 
York, and had the horses and all the paraphernalia. 

@. If you had. known there was going to be such a fire, you would 
have had the apparatus on hand at its commencement? 

A. I should have been on the spot. I should have acted as I have 
done in Boston, when there have been large snow-storms, when I have 
sat all night in my sleigh and have had the drivers sitting on their en- 
gines, and had men out shovelling and clearing away hydrants. 

(. It was avery favorable condition, added to the real danger, because 
you did not see the necessity ? 

A. I did not really apprehend it, It did not occur tome. We had 
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met fire in that district successfully, and I was in hopes that we should 

still meet it successfully. I relied on that idea, of course, supposing 

that we could at any time grasp the situation. 

* ay Did you attend the fire on Washington street, at the foot of Corn- 
ill? 

A. No, sir; I did not get off my bed. 

@. You don’t know anything about that? 

A. No, sir. I know the building. It is a splendid building. One 
of the buildings where you could make a very successful and easy fight. 
For instance, we had a splendid reservoir at Scollay’s building ; another 
at Brattle square; another in Dock square, with hydrants all the way up 
and down. Other Engineers who were at that fire can give those points 
more to the purpose than if I should state them. We met the fire at 
Houghton’s, under the Pavilion. The whole floor of the Pavilion was 
on fire, but we met it, and kept the fire within and all round it, and there 
was no trouble in doing it. There was plenty of water there, and every- 
thing went on smoothly, and we have met every other fire as smoothly. 
I call the best fire outside of the present fire, that was ever handled 
by the Fire Department, the South Boston fire, where we had twenty 
buildings on fire at a time, and but one building out of the whole 
number was burned to the ground; the houses covered from forty to 
sixty rods of land. I don’t hesitate to say, that for management and 
splendid victory, there was no fire in the City of Boston, or any other 
city, that was ever handled better in my judgment, or a better fight and 
victory ever won, than by the Boston Fire Department and those who 
came to there assistance at this fire; and I think the ruins will show it. 
I am willing to base my reputation upon it, as a man who has been 
striving for the last twenty-five years to make a reputation in that line ; 
and if I have so signally failed this time, I am perfectly willing to 
rest there. 

@. Do you know whether anybody was in the building where a boy 
came and said his father and mother were in a burning building? 

A, A little fellow came to me, crying, and said that his father and 
mother were in the building. 

@. Do you understand that his father and mother were in the building ? 

A. I don’t know. 

@. You never knew? 

A. No, sir. I got in as far as the first story, but it was impossible to 
go further. He said his father and mother were in there and could not 
get out, but I never knew whether they were or not. I led him to a 
place of safety at that time, and proceeded to clear the buildings the 
other way. 


DEXTER R. DEARING, sworn. 


Q@. (By Mr. Russeity.) What is your position in the Fire Depart- 
ment? 

A. I am engineer of Steamer No. 4. 

Q. Tell us all that happened on the night of the 9th, and the first thing 
you knew about the fire. 

A. The first thing I knew about the fire was as I was sitting in my 
house. I got the alarm in the usual way. 
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Where is your house? 

It is in Brattle square. 

How soon did you start? 

. I started right off. I started the hose carriage first. 

. Did you have enough to draw it? 

. I had a hundred men on the carriage. 

Did you go as fast as if you had had horses? 

. Yes, sir, fully as fast. It was as fast as I wanted torun. There 
were plenty of volunteers. 3 

I went as far as the corner of Exchange street with the carriage. I 
could see the light from there. 

There were men enough there to take hold of the engine. If we had had 
horses we would not have had steam when we got there. But when we 
got there, we did have steam. I was playing two streams inside of ten 
minutes from the time the bell struck — from the time I left the engine- 
house. 

(@. Where were you stationed ? 

A. At the corner of Kingston and Summer streets, until the fire drove 
me out. 

@. How high could you throw water? 

A. At the first start, I did not get a good stream. Idid not get more 
than from ten to fifteen pounds of steam. The hydrant was not very 
effective. But we had to get out of that place. The wall fell over and 
buried the suction. We had to call on help to get the engine out. 

@. Do you know where No. 7 was? 

A. I could not tell you. They started before the bell struck. 

@. Did you get more steam after a while? 

A. Yes, sir. I could throw two streams, with the supply of water, 
over that building, twenty or thirty feet. 

(). Did you have a supply of water and steam that enabled you to do 
that? 

A. Not until I got steam. Then the fire got such headway that the 
wall was coming over and I had to get out of that. Then I shifted and 
went around on to Chauncey street, where I got plenty of water. There 
were two engines with me, No. 20 and No. 18. ‘They could not get any 
water at all. My suction was the longest and I took all the water. 

(. How long before you were obliged to move? 

A. I should say it was not over thirty-five minutes after I arrived 
there, before the wall came over and buried our suction. 

@. How much of the building was burning when you got there? 

A, When I arrived there, the whole rear of the building was on fire, 
and the upper stories both front and rear. The flames were coming right 
out fifteen feet. ‘They would almost go across the street. I stayed there 
as long as Icould. ‘The Chief told me to stay there until it burned the 
gauge-cocks off, and I stayed as long as I could stand it. 

(. How soon did you see the Chief? 

A. I saw the Chief right away after I got there — the minute I got my 
connection. 

@. Where did you go from Chauncey street? 

A. Down to Batterymarch street. I stayed all night there at Caco 
street. Iwas on Hovey’s building. 
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@. How was Hovey’s building saved? 

A. It was saved by fighting the fire with the streams. There were 
men on the roofs with blankets. 

@. What part did the men on the building have in this saving? 

A, That I could not tell. They would come out once in a while on 
the edge. J bad all I could attend to with the engine. 

@. Did you have plenty of fuel all the time? 

A. Yes, sir, except that after being on Kingston street a spell, I had to 
burn boxes. ) Pie 

@. Did you lose any power, at any time, for want of fuel? 

A. No, sir. 

We used boxes and cases thrown out of the stores. We used coal 
while it lasted. Then there would be three-quarters of an hour when we 
did not have any coal, and we would use boxes. ‘They came to us with 
the coal carts a dozen times during the night. Forrestall called out his 
teams and they drew coal tous. J don’t think I stopped the engine 
once during the whole night. I would shut off one line, but keep the 
engine running all the time. 

@. Were you short of water when in Kingston street? 

A. No, sir; short of steam. It was before I got it up. 

@. How long did it take to get the full head of steam? 

A. If I was going in for fancy playing, or was out on trial, I could get 
up steam in from two to three minutes. When I go toa fire, I gener- 
ally have three gauges of water, and it generally takes from five to six 
minutes. 3 

@. How long did it take you to get up the full head of steam to’ the 
maximum that you used? 

A, After she gets five pounds, it don’t take but a very few minutes to 
run itup. It might have taken fifteen minutes to get up to one hundred 
pounds and blow off. 

@. How long were you in coming down there? 

A. Inside of ten minutes, I should say, to the best of my knowledge. 
In five minutes after our arrival, we could play the water over the 
building in one line. We could not play in two, because she uses steam 
so quick in playing two streams. When I went down on the low lands 
I got water enough on Broad street. . 

@. Are boxes as good as coal? 

A. Yes sir, — when the water is all hot inher. I had no trouble in 
regard to steam during the whole night. I did have trouble in getting 
water, when I worked smart. The draught of water ran so low that it 
would play air half of the time. 

Q. That was at the reservoir? 

A. The other Engineers would come to me and ask if I could not shut 
down one of my lines so that they could get water. I would shift it and 
then they would get water. : 

@. (By Mr. Coss.) How did the hose work? 

A. Very well. We lost two hundred feet there, right on the start, 
when I first got there. We got the hose up into the granite building, 
and the fire came out from under the stairs and we had to get out of the 
way. The hosemen left the line right there and came out. Our hose 
burned up on Kingston street side. 1 know we lost two hundred feet 
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before the building fell at all. I think we carried four hundred feet on 
the carriage. 

@. Did you have any trouble with bursting hose? 

A. I didn’t burst but two pieces that night, and that was after I got 
on to Chauncey street. It was leather hose. 

@. Did you have any trouble from wagons passing over the hose? 

A. We did along in the first of it. We stopped that by having a man 
stationed right over the line, to stop the wagons from doing it. 

Q. Didn’ £ you use bridges? 

A. When we went into Broad street, I laid joist along there by the 
side of the hose, so that the wagons could jump right over the joist. We 
did not have any other contrivance except a * jack ” for horse-cars. 

(). Did you have any experience with gunpowder? 

A. We were not in that section of the city. They did not use it 
where we were at all. 

@. You don’t know what other engines were doing? 

A. No, sir. I had all that I could attend to. 

@. Was there fire in the building from top to bottom, where you were? 

A. You could see it come up the rear, and the two upper stories were 
all of a light blaze. 

@. How was it below? 

A. It had not got down. I could not see it below. Seven minutes 
after I made my connections it began to fall. Then I disconnected and 
stood around the corner. ‘The Chief came to me and called me by name 
and told me to stick to the engines until I burned the gauges off. 

@). How late did you work before you were relieved? 

A. I worked until Monday afternoon. I have a fireman who can run 

“in ordinary times, when everything is going on smooth; in fact, the en- 
gines are all situated in that way. I lay down in a doorway and got 
asleep in that way. ‘They played on me _and wet my clothes to protect 
me from the heat, and I went home Sunday morning and shifted my 
clothes, and was gone probably an hour. 

@. Was it in your first position that you were played on? 

A. Yes, sir. That was with a little small hose that I have. I had 
the driver playing on me. 

@. Could you have lived without it? 

A. No, sir. I could not have stayed there any time at all. I burned 
my coat as it was, and I was wet through all the time. I have been up 
three nights and three days, and run the engine all the time. I did not 
consider the labor of running the engine any thing, 

@. Was there any trouble at your engine from want of proper re- 
freshments? 

A. No, sir. J.B. Smith furnished us with refreshments. There were 
plenty of neighbors around there that kept fetching us coffee and the 
like, and Sunday the Chief ordered refreshments, and they brought them 
around there. 

@. How did the men of that company behave? 

A, They behaved well. They fought the fire as well as men could, 
like all the rest. We calculate that we have got as good hosemen as 
there are in the department. Our men fought as well as any men could 
fight. I had been on the hose eight years myself. J have been fireman 
ten years on the steamer, and engineer two years. 
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RUSSELL WHITE, sworn. 


Q. (By Mr. Russet. ) What position do you hold in the Fire Depart- 
ment? 

A, J am driver of No. 4. 

(). Where were you when the alarm was given? 

A. JI was in the engine-house. 

Q. How soon did you get the engine out of the house after the alarm? 

A. I went out just as soon as I could. We counted the bell the first 
round. ‘The carriage went out ahead of the engine and the engine fol- 
lowed as soon as the carriage got out of the way. I should say perhaps 
it might have been two or three minutes, 

@. How large a gang had hold of the engine? 

A, I could not say. I should think that the ropes are fifty feet long — 
two of them; and I should say that there were fifty or sixty and perhaps 
seventy men on. 

@. Did they walk or run? 

A, They went at a very quick run, most of the way. I got on to the 
seat of the engine and stopped its progress down by the City Hotel. We 
have to use a brake there. Horses would hold it back, but men could 
not hold it because you could not get enough of them onto the pole. The 
brake would keep it from going down on to them, until you struck Ex- 
change street. 

(@). How long were you in getting to the fire? 

- A. I should think we were there in perhaps eight minutes. 

@. Could you have got there faster if you had had horses? 

A. No, sir, not the way we were situated. We have to go down Brat- . 
tle street through this descent, and then the horses can’t get their head- 
way again until we get up into Chauncey street or State street. The 
stone flagging slips badly, and you can’t force them. You can’t get any 
headway until you get into Chauncey street. We went, I think, quicker 
through Exchange street and up State street than if we had had horses 
on. 

@. When you reached the fire, did you have steam up? 

A. I should think not, because it takes ten minutes to get steam, so 
far as I know. 

@. What did you do when you got there? 

A. We always drive to a hydrant, throw the reins down, jump off, and 
take the small suction. Every one has his part. I pull out the short 
suction, if the hydrant is within six feet of the inlet of the engine. If it 
is farther, we take one of the large ones off of the side of the engine. 
By that time the goose-neck that goes down into the sidewalk is on. The 
fireman takes that. As soon as that is connected, I get the hydrant- 
wrench and turn on the water. That is what I did. 

After we get the engine connected, then I take my horses and blanket 
them, if it is cold, and either let them stand (if there is no one there) or 
there is a negro that runs on purpose to take care of the horses. When 
he is there by the time we get there, I always give them to him. He gets 
on to their backs and exercises them around a small circle to keep them 
warm. ‘Then I go to doing anything about the engine that I can. 
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That night we connected, and we found it was so hot that we could 
not hold the hydrant. It was so hot in making the connections that we 
had to turn our backs to the fire. Then the Chief halloed, I think, 
** Move that engine around the corner, or something.” We moved it so 
as to use our long suction. We tried the short ones at first, and it was 
so hot that we could not hold them. By his orders we drew around the 
corner, and used two lengths, the short piece, and a twelve-foot length 
on the end of that, which would make it perhaps eighteen feet from the 
hydrant. 

@. (By Mr. Coss.) What was the condition of the fire when you got 
there? What part of the building was it in? 

A. It was in the farther part. A very dense smoke was coming out 
all over the upper floors. Before we got connected, it burst out so, and 
the heat came down on us so severe, that we could not have held the 
hydrant where we were. 

Then, after we moved around the corner, the heat was so intense that 
I got out the small hose from under the tank, used for putting out the 
body of coal under the engine, lest it should burn the wheels. I took 
that out and put it on the connection, and lay down beside the suction, 
and kept wetting it to keep it from melting. It would have melted it 
if we had not done that. A little time after that the building fell, and 
a stone that would weigh a ton came down on top of the hydrant, and 
we lost our water. We saw it coming, and jumped out of the way. 

@. How long was that after you got there? 

A. I should not think it was twenty minutes, to the best of my judg- 
ment. 

Q@. (By Mr. Puitsrick.) That was after you moved around and 
spliced out that suction? 

A. Yes, sir. 


WILLIAM T. CHESWELL, sworn. 


@. (By Mr. Russety.) What position do you hold in the Fire Depart- 
ment? 

A. I am fireman of No. 4. 

@. Where were you when you first heard of the fire? 

A. I was at home when the alarm was given — at No. 8 Maple place. 
I had just finished supper. I got up from the table and ran into Harri- 
son avenue. I distinctly saw the fire when I arrived in the avenue. 
I could see the light of it, not the blaze. I then went through Harrison 
avenue into Kingston street, up Kingston and to Summer street. As I 
went across, Hose 2’s hose coupled to the hydrant, and the word was 
given, ‘‘ Play away, Hose 2!” JI kept on and ran the engine as quick 
as possible to assist in getting at the fire; and I ran to the corner of 
Summer and Kingston streets, and there hesitated over the hydrant. I 
only stopped a minute, and then started. ‘The reason I hesitated was 
that I wanted to mark that place for our engine as soon as she came. 
I started on through Otis place and found our hose-carriage at Bebee’s 
building. I caught right hold of the rope, pulled the hose-carriage, and, 
sung out to the men at the head to stop at the corner. They stopped 
there. I then started to assist in getting the engine there. I ran back. 
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and met the engine between Franklin and Milk streets, on Devonshire 
street, and I assisted in getting her to that hydrant, corner of Kingston 
and Summer streets. The engine was going very fast indeed. It was 
in a place on Devonshire street where there was a down grade from Milk 
street towards Franklin street. There was not a place on the rope for 
me to get hold of. Each rope was fifty feet long and was chock full of 
men. They were crowded. I went to the back part of the engine and 
pushed. There was a chance, as the hose-carriage was off. 

Q. How long after you got to the corner was it before there was a 
stream on the building from your engine? 

A. Not over three minutes at the farthest. When we got there, we 
did not have steam enough to run the engine. We let the hydrant 
stream run right through the engine, which we can do when necessary. 

@. How long after you arrived was it before you got to playing with 
a full head of steam? 

A. Not over six minutes. 

Q. How high did you throw water then? 

A. We threw water over either of the buildings on Summer street — 
the one that was on fire and the one opposite. 

@. Were the hose carried into the burning building? 

A. I don’t know anything about that. It is not my business. 

Q. What was the condition of the building when you came? 

A. When I came through Kingston, street the whole rear part of that 
building was on fire. 

Q. Was it in all the stories? 

A. I would not say as to that, but in coming by in a hurry I saw the 
building burning apparently from cellar to attic. The windows were 
broken out. .That was in the passage-alley. 

@. How long did your engine stay there playing on that building? _ 

A. Until the wall fell and cut our water off. It broke the goose-neck 
so that it cut the water off from our engine. 

@. Up to that time did you have plenty of water? 

A. No, sir. The engine ran away from the water. The hydrant 
didn’t supply the engine. We draft from all hydrants. Most hydrants 
in the city don’t give us over forty pounds. It is a very good hydrant 
that does that. We played two streams and we ran from one hundred to 
one hundred and twenty pounds’ pressure, on two lines of hose from our 
engine. The hydrant only supplied forty pounds; consequently the 
engine ran away from the water. We could not get it from the hydrant. 

Q. Was that because the pipes were too small? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. Where did you go next? 

A, As soon as we lost the water at the hydrant, we went immediately 
to Chauncey street and connected, and put our suctions into a reservoir. 

Q. Did you have any trouble there about water ? 

A, Yes, sir. Once I remember that there was no water in the reser- 


_ voir; 7. ¢., our suctions would not reach water, and ours were the longest 


suctions there were. ‘Two engines were at the reservoir — No. 20 and 
No. 18. The reservoir would only supply our engine, our suction being 
the longest. ‘There was once, I know, that we shut down on account of 
the want of water. 
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Q. Did you have fuel enough all the time? 

A. No, sir. After we went “to the reservoir in Chauncey street, we had 
fuel there all of two hours, I think. We commenced to whistle for coal, 
but none came, and we went into Lewis Coleman’s and asked if they had 
any old cases or boxes to let us have. The porter took our men right 
down cellar and told them, ‘‘ There is the pile. Go atit!” Lused it 
about as fast as three men could split itup. We kept steam up first- 
rate with it. It was the first time that we ever attempted it. They 
were dry-goods boxes broken up. We did not suffer from the want of 
fuel the least during the whole fire, though we certainly would have done 
so if it had not been for those boxes. 

At the first of the fire, I saw the Chief there giving orders. In the 
morning he wanted to get an engine on Broad street, and we went there. 
We took the hydrant and ran a line of hose off through Broad street 
into Water street, and stopped the fire at the corner of Broad street and 
Liberty square. 

Q. About what time did you get control of the fire in that spot? 

A. We got home about six o’clock. The Chief told us to go, and we 
went. (The men were pretty well tuckered out.) He told us to stay 
there until twelve or one o’clock and then come out and he would set us 
at work again, I heard that. His idea was to keep the out-of-town 
engines at work a little while and then have his own department come 
in and let the out-of-town engines go as quick as possible. 

@. At what time were you liberated by his order? 

A. The order came in this way: that the Chief says for us to go 
home. We got home just at six o’clock Sunday afternoon. Iwas there 
all day Sunday. I did not go home. 

@. When did you feel that that fire was under your control down at 
that point? 

A. It did not burn very furiously there, and we knew when we got at 
work that we could stop it, with no breakage. Downer’s was the next 
building to it, and the men knew they could stop it there. oy were 
confident the moment they got there. 

@. Did you have any trouble that night from the hose Bars or 
being run over? 

A. No, sir. I don’tremember of bursting but one piece, and that was 
on Engine No. 1. It was the second stream. It was a piece of leather 
hose. 

@. What has been your experience in running to other fires? 

A. Iran to two other fires. Once we ran with the hose-carriage and 
not the engine. The other time we went with both. The time that we 
ran with the engine was down in North street, where a member of No. 
6 was killed a short time ago. 

We went down to this fire just as fast as if we had had horses. I 
know that the men spread out and got the other side of the railroad 
track, for fear the engine would run into them, The engine runs as easy 
as acar. It is gauged to the track. 

@. Do all engines fit the tracks? 

A. Yes, sir. All but one or twoin the department fit the track of the 
railroad. The most of them fit inside; some one wheel inside and the 
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other on top of the rail. These last are the best by a great deal, because 
they can turn out so easy. 

@. When you speak of meeting other engines, had they got to work or 
just arrived? 

A. I could not say. We went down Sunday morning about half-past 
eight. Engine No. 7’s horses pulled us. there. 

Q. Did you start from your engine house to the fire before you heard 
the second alarm? 

A. I was at home when I heard of the fire. 


GEORGE W. CLARK, sworn. 


Q. (By Mr. Russerx.) What position do you hold in the Fire Depart- 

ment? 

. Iam Assistant Engineer. 

Where were you at the time of the alarm? 

. I was on Hanover street, corner of Elm. 

How soon did you go after you heard the alarm? 

. It was immediately. 

When you arrived there what was the condition of the fire? 

. The building was on fire in the two upper stories, the fire coming, 
as near as I can recollect, from nearly all of the windows in the two 
upper stories. 

Q. Was it front or rear? 

A. It was on both sides of Chauncey street, and the other street. 

@. Were any engines there when you arrived? 

A. I found Hose Co. No. 2, and I think Hose Co. No. 8. The first 
had a stream on to the next building and were playing on to the building 
in which the fire originated. JI went into the next building. I will not 
be positive about No. 8, but I think they were there at that time. I 
know that I saw them within a few minutes at any rate. I then came 
down stairs and went to the rear of the building, where I found Engine 
Company No. 7. By ‘‘the rear” I mean around on Bedford street. 
We reached the rear of the building by some sheds attached to a house 
on Bedford street which runs parallel on Summer. The front of this 
building was on Summer and Kingston, and the back was on a little 
passage running up from Kingston. That would make the other side. 
I don’t know which you would call the rear. They are the sheds from 
Bedford street, on the South-east corner. 

@. What was done there, and how did those engines play on to the 
fire? 

A. I left Engine Company No. 7 in charge of Assistant Engineer Re- 
gan. I then went around on to Summer street, and went on to the roof 
of the building on the side on which the fire originated first. I then 
came down across the street and went on to the roof of the building op- 
posite, to see if there was any opportunity to put water on there to 
advantage. I then came down, and Hose Co. No. 5 put their water on 
the fire from the opposite side. By. that time it had caught on the Man- 
sard roofs on the opposite side of Summer street. I assisted i in getting 
No. 5 to work, and also in getting Hose Co. No. 3 to work on the same 
roof, and went twice to get more hose to enable them to get nearer the 
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fire. I waited until they got water on the fire. The Chief came up and 
ordered me to get streams on the roof of the block opposite the block in 
which the fire originated. 

@. Was there any hose carried up, to your knowledge, into the 
Aaa on the north side of Summer street — corner of Summer and 

tis? 

A. I could not say whether there was in that building on the corner 
of Summer; but I know that there were streams carried through that 
building or the two near it, and over the roof on to the fire corner of 
Summer and Otis streets. I believe Otis street is nearly opposite King- 
ston street. 

@. What appeared to you to be the reason that the fire was not 
stopped in crossing Summer street? Under ordinary circumstances 
would you have stopped it at an early stage of the fire? 

A. I should think not, — not with the water facilities in that neigh- 
borhood. We were short of water. It was almost impossible to force 
water from that side on to the fire. It takes time to get it through the 
hose. The hose went up through the buildings. 

@. In your judgment was it too late to do that when you arrived? 

A. Yes, sir, —in the building that was then on fire, because the two 
upper stories were thoroughly burned out. 

Q. What time was it when you got to the scene of the fire? 

A. I could not say, because I don’t know exactly what time the alarm 
was given. It was as soon as I could get there from the corner of Elm 
and Hanover streets. There was so much noise on Hanover street that 
I could not count the alarm then. 

@. How did the engines come in, fast or slow? 

A, That I could not say. I was engaged from the time I got there. I 
was in the building trying to find an opportunity to put water on to the 
fire. It is customary for Assistant Engineers to look out for that. 

@). Was everything done opposite to the building that took fire, to stop 
the fire there? 

A, Everything was done that could be done. The men stayed there 
until they were fairly driven from the roofs. ° 

@. Were you short of water? 

A. Yes, sir. ‘The streams from the pipes would not reach over fifteen 
or twenty feet at the most. Icould not see whether they were hydrant 
or engine streams. The buildings were on fire on the edges of the roofs. 
The only way we could get water on to that fire was by throwing it on to 
the roof and letting it run over the edge. They were also troubled there 
with hose bursting. In forcing water to that height it is not an uncom- 
mon occurrence for hose to burst several times. 

@. At that place was there much bursting of the hose? 

A. There was considerable, sir, on the start. The water would not 
play then within more than twenty feet of the roof, not any that I saw. 

@. If you had had plenty of water, what would have been the usual 
force under such circumstances ? 

A, With some hydrants, we could have played twice that distance. If 
the steamers had all the water they could use, they could play thirty or 
forty feet, and without lifting the hose up either. Still the water, after 
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having been forced to the height of forty feet, would not be very effec- 
tive. 
The roofs were flat, and we could walk from one roof to the other di- 


- rect. The firemen remained there until they were driven down by the 


heat. Engine Company No. 10, and I believe Hose Company No. 3, 
remained there until they were obliged to leave with their hose to save 
themselves. I will not be sure as to the former. That was on the north 
side. 

Q. When you first arrived, did it occur to you'that the fire was extraor- 
dinarily advanced in the building, considering the time that had elapsed 
Since the alarm? 

A. Yes, sir, it did. 

@. Did you see anything to satisfy your own mind, or what explana- 
tion did suggest itself to your mind as to the cause of the fire being so 
far advanced? 

A. I don’t know as I gave thought to the cause, only I know that the 
fire was rather farther advanced than we usually find it so soon after the 
alarm was given. 

@. Have you not often put out fires which you found as far advanced 
as that, when there was no wind? 

A. No, sir, I don’t remember ever seeing a building where the fire had 
got so far along. eee 

@. Can you now, in looking back upon it, suggest any further expla- 
nation of the fact of the fire’s having made so much progress? | 

A. Only that there was some unaccountable delay in giving the 
alarm. 

@. Where did you go next from that place? 

A. [remained on the roof on the south side of Summer street, and 
in the building for some time, assisting the company in getting their 
hose on to the roof. I found one stream on the roof on the south side 
of Summer street. When I was ordered there by the Chief, I succeeded 
after some time in getting another line, No. 17’s, I think, on to the 
roof; and while waiting for another, I met Engineer Monroe getting 
another up the stairs, which made three on that roof. 

@. Was there much water thrown upon this fire from the roofs of the 
different buildings? Did the firemen get on many of the roofs? 

A. Yes, sir, from both sides of the street. Later in the night, there 
were several other streams, though I will not state positively as to the 
north side. I think that they had five streams on the roofs on the 
south side of Summer street. I was part of the time on the north side 
of Summer street and the latter part of the time on the south side. 
There were streams of water on each one. 

Q. Where did you go from that point? 

A. I went and tried to find more streams to get on to the roof. I did 
not find them. I could not get hose enough to get the lines on to the 
roofs without breaking up several lines to make one. By that time 
those on the roofs were coming down. They had stayed as long as they 
could possibly live there. 

Q. Was there a scarcity of hose, do you say? 

A. Yes, sir. 
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Q. (By Mr. Coss.) At what time was this scarcity of hose? 

A. I could not tell you that. It was when the fire had advanced 
nearly through the block on the south side of Summer street. Perhaps 
it had worked half or two-thirds of the way down. 

@. If you had had more hose, would you have had water with which 
to use it? 

A. If we had had more hose, I could have got streams on to the roofs. 
It required very long lines of hose after the first hydrants were 
connected. 

(). Where would you have gone for the water to attach this hose to, 
if you had had the hose? 

A. Whatever engines were there at work, they all had lines on to the 
fire, some playing from the streets and some from the roofs. In order 
to get their streams upon the roofs, we would have required hose enough 
to reach from the engines to the roofs of the buildings again. 

@. Did you use all your hose at that time? 

A. I could not say as to that. I presume that we did, except the 
spare hose in the houses, which would have to be sent for to get it on to 
the ground. 

@. Where did you go next? 

A, After we were obliged to abandon the building on the south side 
of Summer street, I noticed that the sparks and embers were flying very 
freely in the direction of the water. It occurred to me that it might 
possibly be as well to take a look at Broad street and sée if any farther 
fires had caught there. I did so. I found the sheds and the small 
wooden buildings on Broad street, and also a schooner, on fire in a dozen 
or fifteen different places. I came back to Summer street and got the 
insurance-wagon, with about two hundred feet of hose which I had picked 
up, and drove down there, took a hydrant, and got a stream with the 
assistance of laborers and men in that neighborhood, on to the buildings 
on Broad street. We put out the fire as fast as we could find it there; 
— I mean the wooden buildings, the sheds and the schooner. It seemed 
so necessary to me at that time to prevent the fire from extending there, 
that the alarm was rung from box 58, hoping that perhaps there might 
be some force spared from the fire elsewhere whom they would send down 
there. But there was no response to the alarm. I went back, and suc- 
ceeded at last in picking up two hundred and fifty feet more hose that 
kept those buildings from taking fire until the horses were removed, also 
to put out the fire in one of them, and also the sheds upon the water 
front. 

We remained until the main fire came to us, and then we had to retire. 
The buildings we put out were afterwards burned. After we were driven 
from there, or before the Engine 7 came down from that corner, I threw 
one stream into the Hartford & Erie freight depot. I ran a second line 
and kept it on until we were obliged to move. We retreated steadily 
before the fire until it destroyed the Hartford & Erie depot, and at last, 
with the assistance of Assistant Engineer Brown, several companies, 
and among them the Hyde Park engine, succeeded in stopping the fire 
two or three wharves below the Hartford & Erie R. R. depot, which I then 
left in charge of the Engineer from Hyde Park. 
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Q. Do you know what time it was that the fire was stopped there — 
what time you left there? 

A. It was my impression that it was somewhere in the vicinity of one 
o’clock Sunday morning. 

@. Where did you go then? 

A. I went across the line of fire on the south side, and found an As- 
sistant Engineer in charge of every point until I got around to the corner 
of Milk and Washington streets, I think; but I am not certain whether 
that was where I brought up first, or whetherit was at the ‘* Post” 
building. 

Q. What was done there? 

A. I was there accosted by Councilman Bicknell, who informed me 
that he was about to blow up the building on the corner of Milk and 
Washington streets. JI inquired his authority for so doing, and he pro- 
duced a document authorizing him to blow up buildings wherever he 
deemed it expedient. 

@. Did you say anything farther to him? 

A. I looked at the signature and found that it was signed, “ John S. 
Damrell,” the Chief Engineer — but not in the Chief’s writing, I think. 
I did not dispute it, however ; I told him if that was his authority I had 
nothing to say, and requested him to wait until I removed the engines 
on the corner of Washington and Milk streets. While I was doing so, 
the Chief himself came and inquired what [ was doing. I told him, and 
he told me to hold on. I did so; and the Chief, I think, then had a con- 
sultation with Mr. Bicknell. But I am not certain. My recollection of 
that is not very distinct. At any rate, it resulted in our leaving the 
engines and putting seven kegs of powder into Currier & Trott’s store. 

. Did you have anything to do with the blowing up? 

. Yes, sir. I assisted. 

. Did the Chief remain there at the time? 

. Yes, sir. 

What was the size of those kegs? 

. I don’t think I can tell. There were either five or seven. 

- In what position did you put them? Were they confined? 

. The only way we could confine them was to cover them with shut- 
ters. It was on the lower floor —the street floor. In fact, there was no 
time to do much of anything in the way of placing the powder there, for 
we were expecting every moment that a wall of fire would fall on us. 

@. How long were the fuses lighting? : 

A. Nota minute. We put the kegs just inside the door, so that we 
could light them and go. Probably it was twelve or fourteen feet. 

@. How long after you touched them off did the explosion occur? 

A. It was some few seconds. It cracked the wall slightly and broke 
the glass on the opposite side of the street. 

@. Was any harm done, in the way of spreading the fire, — any harm 
except to window-glass? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Did you see any other explosions that night? 


A. No, sir. They had been made before I got around to that point. 
Q. What time was that? 
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A. Icoyld not say. It was daylight, I think. I should think it was 
somewhere between six and seven o’clock. 
~ @. Where did you go next? 

A. I went then, I think, to the “‘ Post” building, and assisted in getting 
two streams on to the roof of that. 

@. What do you think about the stopping of the fire at that point? 
Was it owing to the construction of the building? 

A, There wasno fire in the ‘‘ Post” building itself. If there was, it was 
so slight that it was nothing to speak of. Our water was all put on to 
the building adjoining. Our hose were carried up over the ** Post.” build- 
ing clear to the roof, and water used on the roof. We played from the 
roof, 

@. Was the fire stopped at that point by the water? 

A. I should judge so. The building had partially fallen before I 
reached there. 

@. How long did you stay there? 

A. It was but a few minutes; until I saw that there was no farther 
need of water on that building. I next went to Congress street. There 


was nothing to be done. Every stream that was on the ground was in - 


use.. ‘here was nothing more that I could do. 

@. After that, what did you do? 

A. I went to the Post Office, where I saw the same. Whatever 
streams there were were in good condition; and from there I went 
around to where they finally stopped it, at the other end of Broad street. 

@. Did you see any want of fuel that night for steam fire-engines? 

A. I did not see anything of the kind, though I heard that one 
engine was short. I heard of that since, not at that time. 

@. (By Mr. Cozps.) Do you know anything about the fire Sunday 
night or Monday morning? 

A. Yes, sir. I know that I was there at work until, perhaps, the 
middle of the next forenoon. I got there as soon as I could walk there 
after I heard the alarm. I was unable to run... I had been on duty then 
from the time the fire started on Saturday evening until within two and 


a-half hours from the time the alarm struck after the explosion Monday — 


morning. 

@. What time did you go home Sunday night? 

A. It was from eight o’clock to half-past eight, I believe. I will not 
say for certain. 

@. Were you present, at the fire at Rand & Avery’s establish- 
ment? 


A. Yes, sir. 

(). Was not that a very furious fire? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. Did it look as threatening when you first got there as this other 
fire? 

A. No, sir. 

@. The building is higher than the other one, is it not? 


A. I could not say, but I think not; not from the Cornhill side. It 
may be from the Brattle-street side. 

@. What was the difference between the fire here and down there, 
when you first got there? 
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A. They had got to work when I got to Rand & Avery’s. No. 4 
was there before the alarm was given. ‘Their house is within a stone’s 
throw — next to the old Brattle-street Church. 

@. Is there some difference in the supply of water there? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. Did it look as threatening at any time as the other? 

A. That I could not say, because I immediately went into the build- 
ing below, as I stated that I did at the other fire, to see whether water 
could be used to advantage. 

@. What in regard to the supply of water i ? 

A, The supply. was greater. It was sufficient to do good service. 

Q. (By Mr. Coss.) Do you know what Engineer got to this fire at 
Rand & Avery’s first? 

A. Well, I don’t know whether any one was there ahead of me or not. 
Engine Company No. 4 were there first; Hose Co. No. 1 should be the 
next, and I presume they were. Quite a number of soldiers were on 
duty there. 

@. (By Mr. Coxss.) In the great fire, do you think that everything 
was done that could be done fight it? 

A. So far as I could judge, yes, sir. 

@. Did the men behave well? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. Suppose the same thing were to happen again, do you think of any- 
thing which was here left undone, which you could do to stop the fire? » 

A. No, sir; not in the vicinity where I was most of the time. The 
other ‘parts I could not say anything about. 

@. What do you think was the effect of that use of time, so far as it 
came under your observation ? 

A. I consider it worse than useless. We lost the time at any rate. 


Adjourned to Wednesday, Dec. 4th, at three P. m. 
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FO URTH DAY. 
WEDNESDAY, December 4th. 


WILLIAM B. CLARK, sworn. 


@. (By Mr. Russert.) Where do you live? 

A. At No. 23 Kingston street. 

(). Tell us when you first saw this fire. 

A, At ten minutes past seven o’clock, as near as J could tell. I was 
at home. All of the burning building that my window commanded a 
view of was the fourth and fifth stories. The fire was in every part of 
the building at once. I could not see the other stories which were in 
the same condition, nor could my room-mate. His name is Pierce. 
There was a building between me and the fire. My room-mate was inside 
ofthe room. I heard the disturbance in the street, jamped on a wash- 
stand and looked out of the window. I heard them apparently trying to 
_ break in a window. Then I looked out again and the flames came out 
like a flash from every window of the building. I heard the fire-alarm 
after I left the room, but it seemed an inter minable length of time before 
it sounded. It seemed to me to be ten or twelve minutes after I saw 
the fire. It seemed as if I never saw an alarm so long in coming. I 
had no watch. I sat down to supper at ten minutes before seven o clock, 
went up as soon after supper as may be, and had undressed myself 
ready to redress, which would have taken me about ten minutes. 

@. By “alarm” do you mean cry of fire or striking of the bell? 

A. The fire-alarm must have been ten or fifteen minutes later, as near 
as I could tell. JI had no intention of going until I saw how great the 
fire was going to be. 

@. Did you hear any crying out of “ Fire”? 

A. Yes, sir. I heard the yell ‘‘ Fire” in the street, once or twice 
repeated. 

@). Did you see the engines coming to the fire? 

A, I was the first one in the building, so that I did not see them as 
they arrived. I turned to my room-mate and said, ‘‘ George, you had 
better go in and get your books out.” Iwaited until the alarm sounded. 
I went with what clothes I had. I walked up and down the building 
four or five times and then turned to go up to the door again, and 
Mr. Damrell, the Chief Engineer, and an axe-man came up behind 
me, and the axe-man began breaking the door in. Mr. Damrell or- 
dered the people out of the way of his axe. The axe-man went 
through and unbolted the door, and Mr. Damrell, two other men 
and myself, with considerable effort, pushed the door open. I 
stayed to clear away the litter, so that the door would open wide. I 
turned and looked up the stairs, and all up stairs was one mass of 
fire. I stepped into Damon, Temple & Co.’s, and that was one mass of 
flames the whole length of the building. All that time the hose was 
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being brought into the building, and, there being an insufficiency of 
men to handle the hose, I took hold and helped bring it up. That was 
at the door that leads into Alexander K. Young’s. 

Q. Was there no fire in the basement? 

A. I didn’t see the basement, as I ran for the front door immediately. 
The whole of the Damon & Temple end was on fire, and of course the 
lower story must have been as fully and thoroughly on fire when I got to 
Damon & Temple’s. 

I turned and saw a crowd coming up Otis street, and they were drag- 
ging something; I can’t tell whether it was a hook and ladder carriage 
or an engine; but the apparatus was there as soon as I have ever seen 
it in case of an alarm at box 52. Mr. Damrell was there when the 
door was broken in. I should think that he had come up with this 
apparatus, whatever it was; but he appeared at that time. 

@. When you say the apparatus was there as soon as you ever saw it 
after an alarm of fire at box 52, do you refer to the first carriage? 

A. I stayed in the building ten minutes. When I came out it seemed 
to me that the steamers were all at their stations as quick as they ever 
were. 

@. Did you see any hose in Kingston street? 

A. When I first went out I did not; but it was then that the alarm 
had just struck. I ran down from my room, which is at the top of 
the building. 

@. Have you often seen answers to box 52? a 

A. Not often. It isa box that very few alarms come from. I have 
les seen them from box 48, which is as near to my house as box 

Q. You referred to box 52 as if it were usual to see the apparatus a 
little later when the alarm was from that box than when it was from 
others. Did you mean to say that? 

A. No, sir. No more than that that was my box. I boarded first at 
23 Lincoln street and then in Kingston street; so that I have been 
nearer to that box than to any other for three years. 

The time seemed long, but of course the excitement was intense, and 
that would naturally have made it seem so. I don’t speak of the time 
as taken from my watch. 

I was in this house of Mr. Rogers’s for some time. There did not 
seem to be a sufficient supply of water for the engine, and in the house 
after a while we could draw no water. 

As soon as I found out how the fire was spreading, I took a squad of 
men and broke into the house of Mr. Henry M. Rogers, counsellor, and 
we worked together. Finally the house-water gave out altogether, and 
then it did not seem to come through the hose with the usual force. — 


Mr. Rogers’s is the only house left on this side of Kingston street. Next 


to that is a granite building, which has been partially taken down. 

Q. On what floor did you try to draw water? 

A. I should say the third floor; I had never been in the house be- 
fore. I was in the back room. Then, at our own house, farther down, I 


| heard them say that the water had given out. 


Q. How did the Chief Engineer appear? 
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A. He appeared to understand what he was about thoroughly in every 
sense. Of course, there was a natural excitement, which I have always 
seen in him on his first appearance at a fire. I never was quite so near 
him before. But I have seen him arrive at fires several times. 

@. Do you think as well of him now, as an officer, as you did before 

that fire? 
A, I do, fully. I have no reason to think otherwise. 


DANIEL B. CLAFLIN, sworn. 


@. (By Mr. Russeti.) Where is your place of business? 

A. It is now No. 77 Lincoln street. Before the fire, it was at No. 94 
Summer street, corner of Devonshire. My business is small wares. 

@. When did you first hear of the fire? 

A. I was there at work with my partner. I was down stairs with him, 
blacking my boots at the time. I heard a noise —a sort of outbreak — 
and I supposed that it was a procession that was passing. I went on 
blacking my boots, and then looked over my linen stock. My partner 
was going to New York. We fixed up a memorandum of what we 
wanted. I then went into the other department, and there was a mass 
of jackets out of order. J went to work and put them in order. It 
took me some considerable time. I then looked out the shirts and 
drawers and put them in order. I went up-stairs and we lighted the gas 
in the other part of the store and opened some goods and my partner 
went to marking them. I still heard the noise, and I stepped out in 
front of the store and saw that there was a fire. The first apparatus 
that came was a hose-carriage and it hitched on to a hydrant in front of 
our door. I only give you these details in order to show you what 
length of time elapsed before I saw the fire. I cannot tell what the 
time was by the watch. This engine played on to the fire. It was my 
idea that it could not get the water up to where the fire was. When I 
first saw the fire, it was coming out of the eaves of Tebbetts, Baldwin 
& Davis’s roof. In avery few minutes after I first saw it, it burst out. 
In a short time, I had a good view of the fire. Isat there right in my 
window and put the curtains up. Then there came an engine and 
hitched on to the hydrant. 

@. Which way did the engine come from? 

A. I could not tell you that. I don’t know what engine it was. We 
did not suppose that it was coming to our store, and we stayed there 
some time. Finally, both of the hosemen stood right in the middle of 
the street, and I saw those two streams of water going onto the fire. 
The hosemen could only throw the water to the second or third stories 
with the hose-carriage, and it did not do any good; but the engine could 
get a streain up on to the eaves. It was quite a while before they got 
those two streams on together. They would play, first one and then 
the other. They would first play into Mullen’s and then on to the other 
corner on the other side of Otis street. After it burned down lower, on 
to two or three of the other flights, then the hose could get water on to 
it. ‘Those were the only streams. 

@). Was it on fire in the lower story when you saw it? 
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A. No, sir. The first I saw of any fire was that it broke out under 
the eaves of Tebbetts, Baldwin & Davis’s. It might have been burning 
in back and probably was, because it was some time before I got up 
there, I should say quite a little while. 

Q. Did you see any fire on the north side of Summer street? 

A. I did afterwards. I went to see whether we were in danger, and 
we were on fire then. 

Q. Do you know what time it was when you first saw the fire on the 
north side of Summer street? 

A. No, sir, I could not tell the time. I was too busy to look at my 
watch. 

@. Did you notice anything about the rate at which the engines came, 
whether fast or slow? : 

A. As I say, I did not see but two streams on that fire for some time. 
I was busy tying up goods after I found that it crossed over and did not 
notice so well. Before that, I didn’t see any engine come but this one. 

@. Did that engine come slow or fast? 

A. I would not say,— because, of course, my mind was taken up 
with the fire. 


DR. HENRY J. BIGELOW, sworn. 


Q. (By Mr. Russert.) Tell us what you know about this fire. © 

A. I should say that I knew nothing about this investigation until 
some ten minutes ago, and therefore my memory, probably, will not 
serve me as perfectly as if I had had time to reflect upon my testimony 
before giving it. 

@. Where were you when you first saw the fire? 

A. I was down Summer street. I came from the South end. The 
alarm had then been given. 

@. Tell us anything that you think worthy of being stated to this 
commission. 3 

A. The first obvious thing was, that the fire was sweeping up from 
the corner of Kingston street to the opposite or north-west corner, in 
spite of the firemen. 

@. Were the firemen there fighting it? 

A. Yes, sir. I could see the streams. I got down as far as Trinity 
Church, and below there a little. But the great and obvious thing 
through the night was the utter inadequacy of the means to the end. 
The thing that I noticed, wherever I saw the engines and the fire was, 
that the streams failed to reach the upper story. They broke into spray 
and seemed wholly ineffective at that height. The second thing was 
that, I should say, half the time the streams seemed to be playing at the 
intervals between the windows, as if aimed at nothing; or, to give an 
illustration of it, as if the firemen were tired and had got to do some- 
thing, and it did not seem to be of much use to play into a window; 
and so, as the water was coming, they just let it go. Occasionally there 
were spasmodic efforts to wet the opposite houses, but apparently they 
were soon abandoned. Occasionally hose was taken to the top of a 
store to play on the next store, but for some reason that was soon also 
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abandoned. I suppose the firemen were roasted out. The radiated 
heat was immense at a distance, —I mean against the wind. 

Another thing noticeable through the night was the number of unem- 
ployed engines to be seen standing at corners. Another thing I noticed 
was the way the fire caught from one building to another. A strong 
party-wall seemed ‘to be the best protection. But when one store was 
pretty well burned, the upright roof of the next one (for they were most 
all of them French roofs) began to smoke at a dozen or so small points 
between the slates. After a while, a few little tongues of fire appeared 
here and there — | 

@. Indicating that the timber had been roasted between the slates? 

A. Yes. Before the slates gave way, these little tongues of fire were 
coming out between the slates; here fire, there smoke, and tongues of 
flame everywhere. Then came the flame, perhaps not larger than your 
finger or your wrist. Presently somewhere a place as big as your head 
was burned through, and then the whole roof was on fire. Within a 
very few minutes the story below the French roof showed fire at the 
windows. Then quite an interval elapsed, and the rest of the building 
seemed to catch a good deal at once in one or two instances. This was 
the course of the fire. The whole lower story perfectly dark until the 
fire broke out simultaneausly from many windows at once, as if the 
ignition had been impossible from want of air, until the windows were 
broken, when the whole burst into flames. 

The last half of the night, or as near as I can guess, from one to be- 
tween four and five o’clock, I was on that large square in Oliver street, 
because it seemed to be the most comfortable place to look at the largest 
fire. ‘The noticeable thing there was, the absence of firemen and engines. 
While at the head of Franklin street there was a crowd that broke your 
ribs, the people, at the héight of the conflagration, were dotted about in 
this large square in groups of three or four or half a dozen, quietly sit- 
ting, with large spaces between them. 

@. Were those firemen that you speak of? 

A. No, sir; —people. There were no firemen down there, or engines. 

@. Were there any in sight? 

A. No, sir. I don’t remember seeing an engine, and scarcely a 
stream. ‘There was no attempt to save that large building where the Cur- 
riers were. ‘The people were scattered over the place, walking about as 
they would do at a Fair. 

@. You spoke of seeing unoccupied engines standing at the corner of 
the streets ; do you know why they were unoccupied? 

A. I don’t from my own knowledge. I inferred that it was from want 
of orders. 

@. You don’t know whether it was from want of orders or from want 
of water? 

A. No, sir; I have not the least idea. 

@. Were they from Boston, or elsewhere? 

A. That I could not say. One that I noticed was an outside engine. 

@. When you saw that the streams failed to be effective, could you 
judge whether that was on account of want of water or want of steam? 

A. It was want of steam, so far as I could judge. The full stream 
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seemed to be directed upwards, but it broke into spray before it reached 
the place where the fire was. I am not an expert on this subject and 
cannot state with certainty what it was owing to. 

@. Did you notice any engines wanting fuel ? 

A. The engines were screaming about. They said it was for coal; 
and they were burning boxes. 

@. Where did you see that? 

A. That I could not tell you. I was walking about the whole night 
backwards and forwards. I should say that it was not uncommon. 
But the coal-carts seemed active, and I came across one or more of them 
driving hard in all directions. 

Q. Can you state the points where you saw engines idle? 

A. No, sir, I cannot. 

@. Can you state the time when you saw them idle? 

A. I could not. IJ don’t think I looked at my watch the whole night. 

@. Were there points on Pearl and High streets where you thought 
engines could have been used to good advantage? 

A. So far as I saw, I should say not. 

@. I suppose directly to the leeward of this fire there was no use in 
trying to play? 

A. No, sir. The way I got at it was this (though this is perhaps 
not evidence): At the head of Franklin street and Summer street there 
was a dense crowd. It was impossible to move there. I followed down 
around the fire; went down first through Milk street and afterwards — 
through State street, going backwards and forwards, and got down to 
where it was obviously to the leeward, directed at times by the light 
smoke high up in the air. Wherever I could get to the leeward of that 
smoke I found myself in the line of the conflagration, and knew that it 
was to come there. I went up Channing street and saw it come 
through those wool places there. That was in advance of the 
fire. I went down to Bebee’s store and saw it come down there. 
Then I went down further to the leeward down towards Pearl street. 
Then I went down to this place in Oliver street, knowing that it was 
impossible to stop it to the leeward. I judged that that was the policy 
of the Fire Department; that they considered that it could go no fur- 
ther than the water and that they would let it go to the water, and 
would direct their attention to stopping it where their efforts might be of 
some avail. That was the general impression that I got of it. My 
father had a store in Summer street, and therefore I was interested there. 
You could not but feel, in standing at the head of Summer street, that if 
they would blow up a house or two as it came gradually to the wind- 
ward, that the thing would have been stopped; or, if they did not blow 
up buildings, if they would wet them down, get on top of them and 
soak them through with a couple of streams, that the fire would have been 
prevented from coming up the street. 

And then I remember that another thing that I remarked was that 
whoever was in command had a pretty hard battle, because he could not 
be on two sides of the fire at once. He must be either on the Milk- 
street or the State-street side, or else he had got to go up Tremont street 
in order to get down on the Beach- street side. 
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Q. So far as fighting the fire directly to the leeward went, should you 
make any criticism on the action of the Fire Department? 

A. No, sir. I don’t see what could have been done. The fire roared 
through there. I guess it took perhaps eight minutes from the time that 
it took hold of the top of those wool stores before it roared out at the 
bottom. The windows came out and it burst through. The sheets of 
flame were immense. They were exactly of the size of the smoke that 
rolled out, —just as you see in a coal fire where it is spitting. You see 
the gas now and then ignited in a place as large as a saucer and coming 
out again ; so the flame ignited the smoke, ceased for a moment, and then 
took hold of it again. 

The blowing up of a building was a new thing to me. I got to one 
place, I think at the corner of Congress and Water streets, where they 
said that they were blowing upa building. I turned and walked back, 
and while I was walking away it blew up, and I turned around and saw 
the building collapse. We turned from there up towards State street, 
and were astonished at the glass windows which seemed to be cracked 
for a space as large as from here down to State street, and the sidewalk 
was in some places an inch deep in fragments of glass, It was like 
walking upon a stony beach. 

@. That was in walking towards State street? 

A. The concussion broke the glass in State street and in other neigh- 
borhoods. ‘That building collapsed and fell successfully. 

I don’t see how that debris could have burned if it had been thor- 
oughly wet. If you lower the height of what is in the path of the 
conflagration and deluge the débris with water, which is perfectly prac- 
ticable, when you get the materials within the reach of your streams, I 
don’t see why they should burn, as the Chief says “‘ after being deluged.” 

Y. Was that the only blowing up that you saw? 

A. Yes, sir. We were warned off from one or two places, and didn’t 
stop. 

(). How near was the fire to that building when you saw it? 

A. I could not tell you. I should say it was on the other side of the 
Post Office, a good way. John Sturgis was with me during all that time. 
He is an architect. Perhaps he would have some ideas to communicate 
if you were to summon him. 

Here was one point to which my attention was directed: People 
seem to have asked, in other cities, how the fire could have crept to 
windward. It seemed to me that it was an eddy made by the curling 
around of the flame from that which struck the building next to wind- 
ward. ‘The flame would shoot out to the windward, and then the wind, 
coming from the top of a roof, would carry it in the opposite direction. 

(). Was there any considerable amount of wind, except the inward 
draft from all directions towards the fire? 

A. That you could hardly tell. In Oliver street, we sat in the midst. 
of a large empty square, dotted over with groups of people, with here. 
and there heaps of boxes of all the colors of the rainbow, with this fixe 
coming on,— the heavens full of flames. You walked about to find a 
place where you could get in a lee. There was so much wind as that. 
It was coming towards the fire in that case. It was off at right-angles. 
with the wind. Wherever you were, of course you had the wind drawing, 
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in. That prevented you from knowing whether there was wind any- 
where else. 


ISAAC R. BARTON, sworn. 


Q. (By Mr. Russett.) Where was your place of business? 

A. At No. 87 Summer street. 

Q. When did you first notice the fire? 

A. ITroom at 18 Temple place. I had gone home and just lighted 
my gas, and barely taken off my overcoat, when I heard the alarm. I 
always count all alarms from the fact that whenever an alarm rings near 
the store I go down. I heard fifty-two strike. There was one of the 
salesmen in the room who came there for his valise. I said, ‘*‘ Frank, 
our store is in that district; I must go down.” I put my overcoat on 
and walked very rapidly down as far as Tompkins’ store. He could 
scarcely keep up with me. I saw the smoke there very bright, and I ran 
from there down as far as our store, or as near as I could get to it ; it was 
in Marr Brothers’ door-way. I did not think of our store’s burning, but 
wished to go and see where the fire was. I saw the fire even before it 
burst out of the windows, — inside of the building. It seemed to burst 
out almost simultaneously in A. K. Young’s office and above the office. 

Q. Where was the office? 

A. The office is back of the front room on the first flight; and also 
they have another store-room in the rear of that. I could not see any 


farther back than that from the fact of my being on Summer street. I 


could not look around the corner any farther than that. 

@. Do you mean up one flight, or on the street floor? 

A. I mean that it burst out on the third flight. It burst out there 
before it did from Damon & Temple’s. 

@). How soon did you see any engines or hose-carriages there? 

A. There was one engine there, but not playing when I got there. 

@. How soon did they play after you got there? 

A. I should judge in fifteen minutes or so. There were other engines. 
I could not positively tell, from the fact that the crowd was accumu- 
lating so fast, whether there were two engines that came before this 
engine that was drawn by hand. I know that there were two following 
that, that were drawn there by hand fifteen or twenty minutes after I 
arrived there. That was before a very large crowd had gathered there, 


and the people cheered them very lustily from the fact of seeing the 
engines drawn by hand. 


@. At what speed did they come? . 

A. They were coming down the street quite lively, not nearly as fast 
as horses would draw a hose-carriage or engine, but coming on a 
moderate trot. 

@. Was there any hose-carriage playing when you got there? 

A, No, sir. 

@. Did you go into Kingston street ? 

A. I could not get there, sir, although the store was at the corner of 
Kingston and Summer. They were very arbitrary about letting any- 
body pass, and not fearing the store’s burning, I did not see fit to go in. 
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I was watching constantly for the boy that carries the key. It was im- 
possible for him to get down to the store.. 

@. Was there anything farther that you noticed specially? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. What time did you think it was when you reached this point? 

A. It could not have been more than from five to seven minutes after 
the alarm — not to exceed that. 

@. Did you hear anything about there being any scarcity of water ? 

A. No, sir. ‘There was no scarcity, seemingly, from the fact that the 
engines were playing with all the force they had. 

@. Did the streams reach up to the fire? 

A. They did not, sir; our store was a very long time in catching. It 
caught on the left-hand side, going from Washington street, before it did 
on our corner, which was the nearest. I was on the opposite corner 
from Kingston street, and everybody following after the fire remarked 
that our store was a long time in catching, and seemingly a very small 
stream of water would have prevented its catching. I noticed, after it 
first caught on the roof, they commenced playing. From the fact of its 
catching ' on the eee side of Summer street, they played on that and 
left ours. 

@. Did there eppear to be apparatus enough to play on yours and the 
other too? 

A. No, sir, there did not. 

@. Was your idea that they had better let;the other burn and play on 
yours instead ? 

A. Yes, sir. They could have stopped it very easily ; although, after 
those walls fell, there was no chance for our store, because the walls of that 
store crushedin. We hadsomeside-lights on Kingston street, running clear 
down as far as that store ran, to the new building that is now being 
built, and the front window-lights — side-lights which you can observe 
now, even, through the bricks, inside of the building, and the heat, before 
those walls fell, broke the side-lights in our store. I saw the curtains 
burn and saw it well under way before I went to the telegraph office with 
a dispatch to Mr. Glazier, who was in Albany that night. There was no 
hope for our store after those walls fell. If they had kept it inside of 
the wall before that, they could easily have saved that side of the street. 
I don’t think that playing on our building would have saved it after 
those walls fell. It drove the firemen away so that they could not play 
in from the side. It was impossible. 


ALONZO HAMILTON, sworn. 


@. (By Mr. Russrxx.) What is your address? 

A, 21 Kingston street. 

@. When did you first see or hear of this fire? 

A, I saw it on the evening on which it occurred, after seven o’clock. I 

don’t know the exact hour. 

@. Was it before the fire-alarm or after? 

A. It was after the alarm. That is, I had heard the cry of fire. 

@. Were you then at home? 
_A. Yes, sir. I moved in town the day before and stayed at the store 
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until, perhaps, about half-past six o’clock, and went home and took my 
tea, and then had occasion to go to a drug-store, and I went to Mr. Lit- 
tlefield’s, under the United States Hotel and came back. I was out perhaps 
eight or ten minutes. I came up Kingston street and went into the 
house and took off my boots and sat down at the table and read the 
evening paper. Itwas probably eight minutes from the time that I came 
into the house that I heard the cry of fire. ‘The sitting-room that we 
make use of is in the second story. J looked out of the window of that 
room and saw the fire. 

@. In what part of the building was the fire then? 

A. It was in the two upper stories, 7. e. the Mansard story and the one 
below it. I saw no light in the lower stories whatever. I could have 
seen it if there had been a light there. 

@. What further did you notice about the fire? 

A. The fire, at the time I first saw it, was clear fore and aft in those 
two upper stories. . 

@. (By Mr. Pumsrick.) Had it burst out of the windows? 

A, No, sir, it had not. 

@. Had the bell then sounded the alarm? 

A. No, sir; the bell had not sounded the alarm then. 

@). How soon after you first heard the cry of *‘ Fire,” did you hear the 
fire-alarm from the bell? 

A, Well, I could not state the time, sir. It seemed along while. It 
was probably three minutes, I should think. It seemed a mneh longer 
time than that. 

@. How long after the fire-alarm did you see any engine tifa or any 
apparatus? 

A. The first I saw was a hose, which was nearly opposite to my 
house. ‘That was pretty soon after the alarm. It was but afew minutes. 

@. Did they play upon the building? 

A, I did not notice that they did. It was a long while before the en- 
gine arrived —a very long while before there was water thrown from 
that street on to the fire. 

@. How long after you saw the hose should you think it was betore 
the engine appeared ? 

A. I was not in a position to see the engine*when it did appear; but 
it was a considerable length of time before there was any appearance of 
an engine or any throwing of water. 

@. Where were you at that time? 

A. I was immy house, which 1s perhaps fifty feet below, on the oppo- 
site side from the fire — on Kingston street. 

Q. ene the engines came, did you notice whether they came fast or 
slow! 

A. I did not. I did not notice the engines as they arrived. It was a 
very long time before they arrived. 

Q. Did you notice any of the other engines when they came? 

A. No, sir. Iwas not in a position “to do so. The other engines 
came, I think, by the way of Summer street, and the engine that was 
in Kingston street was upon the same side of the street as my house, 
two hundred feet further down, and just in the turn of the street, so that 


it was not in a position where I could see it. 
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Q. Did you notice anything about the action of the firemen after they 
came, — whether they worked well or not? 

A. I think they worked well after they got to work, but it was a very 
long while before they got to work. 

@. Can you give the time by the watch at which they got to work? 

A. No, sir; I cannot. 

@. Do you mean that it was a long time after they got there before 
they got to work? 

A. It was a long time before they got there, and a long time after 
they got there before they got to work. 

@. Did they carry hose into the burning building? 

A. I don’t think they did. I don’t remember seeing any water reach 
the fire from Kingston street until it had burned down into the third 
story. The water did not reach the upper stories. 

@. Did you see it when it was thrown by the engine? 

A. Yes, sir. It fell short. There was, it seemed to me, very great delay 
in getting the engines to work. They were short of fuel. They came 
to my house for it. A man came into my house and wanted to know if 
we had any wood. I said that we had plenty down cellar. He wanted 
to know if it was sawed. I said, ‘‘ Yes.” They came to my house three 
times to get wood; and as many as four, or six, or seven firemen came 
and took armfuls of wood. 

@. (By Mr. Puirericx.) Was that early? . 

A. The first was soon after the alarm was given. I cannot say how 
soon. 

@. Was it within half an hour? 

A. I think it was. I can’t say positively, because I can’t remember 
taking out my watch through the whole night. 

@. Was it the first engine? 

A. I suppose it was, but I can’t say. 

@. Do you think it was some of the first that arrived ? 

A. Yes, sir. Not being in a position to see the engines when they 
did arrive, I could not say whether it was the first or second. 

@. Was that engine at work at that time, throwing water? 

A. I can’t say as to that. 

@). Did they say.they were out of coal when they came, and asked for 
wood, or give any other reasons why they wanted wood? 

A. They spoke of coal, and said that they could not get the coal, or 
that they had not got it. 

@. Did they take wood from your cellar? 

A. Yes, sir. They took it three times. 

@. At what time in the progress of the fire did they take it for the 
second time, as near as you could tell? Was it early in the evening? 

A. It was early in the evening, but I could not tell the precise time. 
The fire was all about me, and everything was excitement. I did not 
take out my watch to look at the time. I know that I went to the store, 
and the last time they came was immediately after my return; and some 
one in the house said that they had come for more wood, and asked if I 
would letthemin. That was just after my return from the store. 

@. Did you notice anything else about the manner of conducting at 
the fire? 

. 
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A. Well, sir, I don’t now of anything special, more than what every 
one saw at the fire. 

@. Did you see the Chiet Engineer of the Fire Department? 

A. TI did not. I don’t know him. He was in my store during the 
evening, and said that the fire would not reach there. I went to the 
store, and they said that the Chief had been there, and that he said that 
the fire would not reach there, and that there was no necessity for 
packing goods. It was a “very short time after that, that we were 
ordered out of the store, because they said that the store would be 
blown up. It was at the corner of Devonshire, Franklin and Federal 
streets, and ran through from Devonshire street to Federal. That was 
the order, viz.: that the store would be blown up; and we were ordered 
out of the store. 

@. Do you know about what time that was? 

A. That, I think, must have been between eleven and twelve o’clock. 
I should think it was twelve o’clock, but I could not say about the time 
precisely. 

(). Your store was burned then, was it not? 

A. Yes, sir. 


ALDERMAN WILLIAM WOOLLEY, sworn. 


Q. (By Mr. Russetzt.) What position do you hold in the City Gov- 
ernment, in connection with the Fire Department? 

A. I am at the head of the Committee on the Fire Department. 

(). How long have you occupied that position ? 

A. This is my third year. 

@. At what time did you first know of this fire? 

A. I was in the city proper at the time the alarm was given, and I - 
went down into the immediate vicinity of the fire. At that time the 
third alarm had been rung. I saw that there was to be quite a large fire 
and I started for East Boston in order to send over all the spare appara- 
tus that we had over there. Being located in East Boston, I meant that we 
should not send everything. Naturally on the third or fourth alarm 
everything will leave, as the Engineers themselves come over. Feeling 
anxious for that section of the city, I went iminediately to East Boston 
so as not to have all our force leave. 

On getting to East Boston, there was an alarm of fire over there, and 
I stayed there until that fire was extinguished, and then came back to 
this city, getting back about ten o’clock. 

@. When you came back did you leave one engine there at East 
Boston? 

A. I left one hose-carriage there. I left them playing on the fire 
there, with orders if there was no other alarm to come over to Boston. I 
reached the fire I should judge about ten o’clock. 

@. Where did you go? 

A. I came into Winthrop square. The front part of Bebee’s building 
fell just as I got on to the square. 

Q. Tell us what you saw of the action of the Fire Department and of 
the conduct of the men and of the Chief Engineer. 
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A. On arriving in Winthrop square, 1 inquired for Capt. Damrell, and 
was informed that he was in that immediate vicinity, and found him perhaps 
in one or two minutes. I said to him, ‘* We have got quite a large fire. 
What is the prospect of stopping it?” ete. 

@. What did he say? 

A. I can hardly say now what his answer was. It was to the effect 
that he had got considerable of a fire to contend with. He said to me 
that he had telegraphed to all adjacent cities and towns for assistance. 
He requested me to pass down on to the other side of the fire and in- 
struct the Engineers to put on the out-of-town apparatus and use it to 
the best advantage; and for me then to come back and report to him 
the condition of the fire on that side, i.e., the side towards Summer 
street. I passed around up Federal street and so around into Church 
Green square. When I got there, the Freeman’s National Bank build- 
ing was burning, and it fell a few minutes afterwards. 

I met there Capt. Jacobs, and I think Capt. Brown and one other 
Engineer (I would not state now who it was); it was one of the Assist- 
ant Engineers. I saw what progress the fire was making and gave 
them my instructions which I had received from the Chief in regard to 
concentrating the force, if they could find any available point where 
they thought they could make a stand, and to be sure that all out-of- 
town apparatus, as soon as it arrived, was put in the best position for it 
to be of service. 

I immediately returned back to Winthrop square. I met the Chief 
and reported to him, and he says to me, ‘* I think it is my duty to go 
around on that side of the square and speak to one of the Assistants ” 
(1 could not say now which one it was; I did not take particular notice). 
There was one or more Assistant Engineers there. He gave that As- 
sistant some orders, and we immediately started and went around into 
Church Green square. The fire seemed to be making the most progress 
in that direction. When we arrived there, the Freeman’s National Bank 
building was entirely burned down, and the fire was raging in what is 
called ‘* Webster’s Home,” and also at the south of Church Green square 
and the south of Summer street. We immediately went to work and 
got three streams upon the triangular building at that point— one upon 
the roof from a ladder on the opposite side and two on the side of the 
building, in hopes that we might stay the fire, or perhaps save that tri- 
angular building. 

We did not have sufficient time, for the fire drove us away from there. 
It swept across the street and seemed to envelop the whole unburned 
side of that building. It was but a short time before the fire was in 
that building so as to drive the men out. 

In the mean time, the ladder which had been put up to the top of the 
building had been removed, and after the firemen had been driven out of 
the building, we found that there was one hose-company on top of the 
building and no available ladder. I started and went down into Federal 
street and got the longest spliced ladder from the ladder cart there, and 
six of us, I think, took it up. We threw it up upon the building and, 
the firemen came down at that time. 

The building was then completely on fire from top to bottom. We 
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had at that time three steamers, some playing two streams and some one, 
right there in Church Green square. 

We found that the fire was getting around us, and that it was getting 
too hot, and we had of course to move the apparatus back again. I 
stayed at that point until this triangular building got well on fire, and 
then, at the Chief’s request, I went down below, as the report had come 
to us that the wharves there were all on fire—that the cinders coming from 
over the buildings had set them on fire. I went down at his request to see 
if that was the case, and to see what force there was there, if any, and 
to come back and report to him, which I did. When I got around there, 
I found that there were one or two buildings or coal sheds on Prentice’s 
wharf and Mr. Robbins’ wharf and the Hartford & Erie Railroad freight 
depot, and all those wooden buildings there, were a-fire on the roof, with 
no really available force there, other than hand hose, etc., to protect them. 

I came immediately back and reported to the Chief the condition. In 
the mean time he had sent one engine (I don’t know which it was) around 
there in that vicinity and a hose carriage. I went back and we got some 
streams upon the fire in that direction. 

We tried to make a stand, but the fire was setting down and the cin- 
ders were coming down like a heavy hailstorm, — whole shingles and 
pieces a yard square, — and we found it was impossible to make a stand 
and had to go back. 

Seeing that the fire was sweeping down again, we all looked around 
to see what point there was where there was a chance to make a stand in 
that vicinity. J met Mr. Jones, who was superintendent of the eastern 
division of the Water Works, and asked him if his works were open, know- 
ing that there was quite a yard in there. He said that he had men sta- 
tioned at the gates, but that the gates were not open. I went in there 
and saw that there was a very good chance to make a stand in the back 
yards of several dwelling-houses, etc., adjoining it, I think on South- 
street place, which leads in from South street, where the Quincy school 
was, and also quite a yard of the Water Works. 

I found Capt. Jacobs and Capt. Brown, of South Boston, and told them 
what my ideas were, and they coincided with them, after taking a hasty 
look at the place, viz. : — that we could make a stand and stop the fire 
there. J said, ‘* Captains Brown and Jacobs, you do the best you can, 
and I will go aretind on South street, and see what they are doing there.” 

I went around and found on the farther side of South street that there 
were three swell-front houses that had had everything taken out of them 
except the floor timbers, and that there was a grand chance. I said to 
Capt. Colligan, ‘If you will take care of the fire here, I think we will 
take care of it back of us,” and we did so, as you may see. 

I was in hopes that we could save the Hartford & Erie R. R. passenger 
depot, but owing to the sparks and shingles lighting on it, we didn’t save 
it. But we made out to make a stand there. I have no idea of the time, 
for I never looked at a watch. I don’t know how long this occupied, or 
anything about it. 

When I felt a full conviction that we had stopped the fire in that di-- 
rection virtually, I immediately came round into Washington street and 
inquired all the way for the Chief. I understood that he was to be seen 
around in Congress street, and found the Chief and His Honor the May- 
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or, and Alderman Jenks, and I think Alderman Ricker and Council- 
man Jones. ‘They were consulting in regard to the feasibility of using 
powder. I judged from the conversation that prominent citizens had 
been advising with the Mayor, and telling him that powder should be 
used. He was getting the Chief’s opinion. I think that the Chiefstated 
that he was willing to use it, and that he had convened his Board of 
Engineers as far as practicable, and taken them away from their several 
stations around the fire to advise with him. I understood that they gave 
their consent to its use, but doubted the practicability of it, as did the 
Chief. The idea that he conveyed was that we had not sufficient pow- 
der at command to make it practicable. He referred to me about it. I 
think my reply was that I did not believe in powder at all. 

@. Did the Chief make any other objection except that there was not 
powder enough, at that time? 

A. I did not listen attentively to the conversation and did not hear it 
plainly amid the roar of the flames, etc. But what I understood from 
him was that he was generally opposed to the use of powder unless he 
had a sufficient quantity to make it available, and parties that were 
versed in the use of it. 

@. At what time was that, so far as you can tell? 

A, I should judge that that was about eleven o’clock. It must have 
been somewhat past eleven o’clock. 

Q@. What did you do next? 

A. The Mayor, Alderman Jenks, etc., started for City Hall. I think 
I went around and made a complte circuit of the fire and came back 
through Washington street and Summer street and then down Avon 
street and all through that vicinity, to see how well the parties had suc- 
ceeded, down at the east corner of the fire, where I stated that I stood 
in the first place. I found that they had succeeded there in stopping 
the fire effectually, and I immediately came back and went up to City 
Hall. 

On my way back, one of the Assistant Engineers stated that the 
Mayor had sent word that he would like to see me at City Hall. I went. 
The Mayor, the Chief Engineer, Genl. Burt, Alderman Jenks and 
several other citizens were there. Capt. Damrell was at a desk writing 
some passes or orders for parties to use powder. His Honor the Mayor 
said to me, *‘ You are just the man we want to see; I want you to take 
charge of blowing up buildings in such a street” (I could not now say 
what street it was), ‘‘and to take such persons as you see fit to assist 
you.” 

My reply was, ‘“* Mr. Mayor, I don’t believe in powder. I can fight 
fire better with water than with powder, and would rather that some 
other person would take this commission.’’ I think he tendered the 
same position to Alderman Cutter. I would not say positively. I 
know that he stated so. . 

I don’t think that I remained in the hall more than five minutes. I 
immediately went out and went down to the corner of Washington and 
Summer streets and down Summer street as far as Hovey’s building. 
The fire then was raging in the building where Mercantile Hall was, and 
I found Capt. Shaw there in charge, and he was of the opinion that we 
should stop the fire there, that we should not let it into Trinity Church. 
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We worked quite hard there and tried to concentrate our force. We 
lacked for water. Sometimes one steamer would play a good stream 
and sometimes another. There was, so far as my observation went, a 
general lack of a supply of water all through that locality. 

Q. (By Mr. Pumericx.) Is there not a very large main in Summer 
street ? 

A. I don’t know but there is, but I have my doubts about it. My idea 
is that it never has been removed since it was put in there for dwelling- 
houses originally ; and I know that all the hydrants in that district, or 
the most of them, are the old-fashioned hydrants, and are connected with 
the main pipes by only a four-inch pipe, whereas we connect our 
hydrants -now with a six-inch pipe. 

@). When you say that there was a general lack of water through that 
district, what streets do you include? 

A. J include Summer street and that immediate vicinity ; I could not 
say much in regard to Franklin street, because I was not on it except 
the lower end of Winthrop square. 

When I first arrived at the fire, and afterwards when the fire had got 
up very near to Washington street, later in the evening, I had no chance 
(not being in that immediate vicinity) of knowing and seeing whether 
there was really a leak there or not. But my impression is that there 
was only a six-inch pipe through Franklin street, and that the same 
pipe is there now that was laid at the time that Franklin square was oc- 
cupied by dwelling-houses. I mean that over the district burned, as a 
general thing, there was not a sufficient supply of water to supply the 
large force that we had. 

@. Where did you go after the events of which you have spoken? 

A, Istayed on Summer street, at the building where the Mercantile 
Hall was. I stayed there with Capt. Shaw and other parties, fighting 
the fire as best we could, and travelling back and forth from the head_of 
Milk street around, taking general observations and assisting wherever 
I could; and consulting with the Engineers and doing the best I could to 
keep all parties supplied with coal, and to see that everything was work- 
ing well, driving men out of stores where parties on Washington street 
would open doors and allow the crowd to come in and get goods. Their 
general reply was that they might aswell have them as have them 
burned up. I told several parties that the fire would not cross Wash- 
ington street. Goods were given away all along on Pearl street and 
Summer street — the west side. 

In one hat-store under the Marlboro’ Hotel, a gentleman opened his 
store and asked people to come and help themselves. I remonstrated 
and drove the crowd out, and said to him: ‘‘ This is not only setting a 
bad example, but you are getting these parties into trouble, because the 
police will arrest all parties whom they meet supplied with goods. Al- 
though the goods have been given to these people, yet the police cannot 
take their word for it. It is my opinion that the fire will not cross 
Washington street. You had better keep your store closed.” He seemed 
to be greatly excited. I don’t know his name. He set out a whole box 
full of hats at the door. Then they pitched them out into the gutter. 
He seemed so excited that he didn’t really know what he was doing. 
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I went up into two or three stores where people had been looking ont, 
and I closed the windows which they had left open, so as to keep the 
sparks from going in. This was on the upper side of Washington 
street. 

@. Did you notice any want of fuel for the engines? 

A, There was in some cases. We have our fuel wagons whose duty 
it is to supply the steamers. 

It is the duty of No. 7’s driver on arriving at a fire and immediately 
unhitching his horses, to go back with his horses and get the fuel wagon 
located there. Also on Salem street, it is the duty of driver No. 8 im- 
mediately to go back with his horses and get that fuel wagon. They 
drive in the vicinity of steamers which have a peculiar blow of the whis- 
tle which calls the coal wagon. On receiving notice that the steamer is 
out of coal, it is the duty of the driver to go there and supply it. They 
generally go over and dump some two hundred or three hundred weight 
of coal alongside of a steamer and then go to another one. 

That night we kept our steamers playing on to the fires as long as we 
could — until we were fairly driven out. In many instances, we had to 
leave what little coal we had on the ground; we would not have time 
to shovel it up. Perhaps the steamer moving to a new locality might 
have but little coal in her tender, and would get out of coal in a short 
time. I noticed it several times in going around among them. Wherever 
I saw a steamer short of coal, I tried to find dry-goods’ boxes or some- 
thing to keep them a-going until we could find a coal wagon. I think 
there were one or two steamers that did stop for want of fuel. 

_Q. Where were they? 

A. I think we had one steamer down by the Hartford and Erie depot 
that stopped from that cause. It was only for a few minutes, as I gave 
orders to them to go on to any wharf and get coal without consulting 
anybody. If there was no one there to deliver it to them, to take coal 
or fuel wherever they could find it, and not to let the steamers stay still. 

@. (By Mr. Cons.) Where was the other instance? 

A. That was later, Sunday morning,in Kilby street. One of the 
Salem steamers, not one of our own, lay still perhaps some ten or fifteen 
minutes from want of fuel. That was all that came under my observa- 
tion, although several times during the night I heard parties inquiring 
for fuel, and Engineers stating that they were about out. 

@. (By Mr. Puirerick.) What stock of fuel had the department 
been in the habit of keeping in store? 

A. In some of the houses we had facilities for keeping some five or 
six tons beside what was in the wagons. The wagons, to the best of 
my judgment, would carry from two to two and a half tons of coal. 
Some of our fuel wagons are larger than others. We keep them loaded, 
and then have a supply in the houses besides. 

@. Had that supply been run down in any case during the preva- 
lence of the horse-disease ? 

A, Not that I know of. It is delivered to the houses by the party 
who has the contract to furnish city coal. During this night, the supply 
in the engine-houses gave out and we had to go elsewhere. The Chief 
has an understanding with a party to furnish coal for the city, and in 
case of the supply giving out some understanding in regard to getting 
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it from the wharf, —so that the coal wagons drive right to the wharf 
and get it. That is also understood by the drivers. 

@. (By Mr. Russert.) How was it with the hose that night? Was 
there any extraordinary trouble by reason of the bursting of the hose? 

A. No, sir. I don’t know as there was anything more of that than is 
usual. Of course, that was a large fire, and buildings falling on to the 
hose would cut it. 

@. What hose do you use? 

A. We use all kinds. I suppose there is a greater number of hose- 
manufacturers and more competition in that than in any other branch of 
business. Each party elaims that his is the best, and we have in the 
office an innumerable number of samples. I always endeavor to buy the 
very best of hose. 

@. What proportion of leather hose do you use? 

A. I think about one-half is leather, —I don’t know but a little more 
than half. 

@. Whose make do you use? 

A. Mostly Boyd’s. We find that is superior to almost any other 
make. 

@. Do you use much cotton hose? 

A. Very little cotton hose. Werun a small-sized cotton hose on our - 
extinguisher wagons. We have used it in the Department, but found 
that it was not good —that it was liable to rot out. That is the case 
with rubber hose. It apparently will look well, but will rot out by lying 
still in the houses quicker than it will by being used. 

@. How did the men work that night? 

A. I saw no instance where the men did not work well. Every indi- 
vidual man appeared to try to do his duty, so far as came under my ob- 
servation. Isaw noman that showed a disposition to shirk; I mean, our 
own firemen. Of course. the firemen from out of town were not so much 
under the control of our own Engineers, or their own (they being away 
from home), as were our own men. But really I saw no disposition on 
the part of any fireman to shirk; although there were a great many in 
Boston whom we supposed to be firemen, who were not connected with 
any company that was here on duty. They had no apparatus, and 
merely came to see the fire. There were many men who had badges and 
fire-hats on who were not really firemen and never had been, 

@. Did you know of any Boston firemen being intoxicated that night? 

A. No, sir; I didn’t see one. 

@. Did you see any from out of town intoxicated ? 

A. I think I saw men with firemen’s uniforms on, who were intoxi- 
cated. 

@. Where did they get their uniforms? 

A. They may be connected with out-of-town apparatus. You would 
see men about the street with gaudy-looking firemen’s uniforms on. 
That was a badge to pass them anywhere about the fire, and of course 
they put them on for that purpose. Most of the companies have some 
little badge or number of their own; and about all the companies have 
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@. What was the conduct of the Chief that night? 
A. The Chief, as far as I saw him (and I saw him at all times,—I didn’t 
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leave the fire until Sunday afternoon about 5 o’clock), was perfectly 


cool, and at no time did I think that he was any way excited, or so but 


what he was perfectly master of himself all the time. I thought he was 


much cooler than what I should suppose he would be under the trying 
circumstances. 


While speaking of the fire on Summer street, I would say that I stayed 
in Summer street until after Trinity Church was burned and Lovejoy’s 
carpet store was well under way. At that time, the fire had extended 
through into Washington street, to Macullar, Williams & Parker’s 
building, and, I think, all the way up almost to Milk street. Capt. 
Dunbar had charge from Milk street down to Franklin street. 

We were doing good service there at that place. They had nine 
streams concentrated on Hovey’s building, and Hovey’s own folks were 
wetting the roof. They had blankets spread, which, had it been done 


_ by other parties, I have no doubt the fire would have been stopped in 
_ other localities where it was not. 


J would state here that I heard the Chief say to a party (I could not 


_ say who it was), or give him orders, to go to the Chief of Police’s office 


and ask Capt. Quinn if he could not detail a force of men to take blan- 
kets and sail-cloths and put them over the roofs of buildings to keep the 


- fire from spreading. 


I would state that I stayed there on Washington street, my principal 
aim being, with the assistance of Capt. Shaw and Capt. Dunbar, to keep 
the fire from spreading across Washington street. That was what we 
were working for, and what was finally accomplished. The fire had 
burned through Macullar, Williams & Parker’s place and Copeland’s 
confectionery store. If you will recollect, Mudge’s store was a three- 


story old-fashioned brick building. It was tie opinion of Capt. Shaw 


himself that we should stop the fire there, those buildings being low. If we 
could keep it from spreading across into the Marlboro’ Hotel, our opinion 
was that there would be no doubt but what we would stop it when it got 


into those other brick buildings, if not save part of those buildings 


themselves. We were making for those, and in my opinion we should 
have saved them, if parties had not come there with powder. When 
the fire broke out of Macullar, Williams & Parker’s store, and was in 
the rear of this brick block, a gentleman came there and said that he 
had orders to blow up the corner of Washington and Summer streets. I 
remonstrated with him, and so did Capt. Shaw. We told him that we 
were going to stop the fire there; that we had the fire under control ; 
that it was not going to cross Summer street beyond Hovey’s; that in 
our opinion we could stop it where it was, or at any rate that we could 
save Mudge’s store. We explained to him that there were only two or 
three windows on that end, and that those had gratings, and that they 
only led into the stairway, where there was a fair chance to go right in 
and put out the fire if it should get in there; and that, on the other 
side, the back side next to these buildings, was a blank wall and a very 


stout one; that we thought it perfectly safe from Lovejoy’s carpet store, 


and that we contemplated putting streams on top. We remonstrated 
with him, and finally he went away. In half an hour he came back and 
said that he had positive orders from the Mayor and Capt. Damrell to 
blow up that corner. Of course we had nothing else to do but call the 
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firemen away. We limbered up, backed up the entire street, and I said, 
‘‘ Tf you are bound to blow it, then blow it.” They put some powder 
into the farther end, where the Waltham Watch Company’s store was, or 
the end next to Lovejoy’s store on Summer street, and, after waiting some 
few minutes, it exploded. It did nothing but shatter the building and 
take the front windows out. I said, ‘*I hope you are satisfied.” He 
said that he was not. He got some more powder and broke in the front 
windows of Mudge’s store on Summer street, got in there, put the 
powder in, set the fuse, and everybody ran back and waited. ‘There was 
no explosion. We waited some four or five minutes. I thought 
it was a lack of good judgment for anybody to send orders down 
there unless they knew the situation of things. I immediately started 
and went up to City Hall and saw the Mayor. The Mayor says, 
‘* Woolley, I have issued no such orders. I do not intend to issue any 
such orders. I have no means of knowing whether it is right or not. 
I think my place is here in my office, where I can be found by all parties, 
and not at the fire. Whatdo you think?” I said, ‘*It seems to me in 
that way, viz.: that you should be where citizens can find you. Cer- 
tainly they could not find you if you were about the fire.” I immedi- 
ately returned back to the corner of Washington and Summer streets. 
I found that their powder had not exploded even by that time, although 
three-quarters of an hour had expired. Two of the firemen volunteered 
to go and see what ailed it. I don’t know what company they belonged 
to. They were not the men that put the powder there. They crawled 
into the window and said that the fuse had gone out. They removed 
the powder. Capt. Shaw, with my assistance and that of others, 
got the apparatus back into position again. In the mean time, these low 
buildings were completely burned out and there was no sign of saving 
any of them. We concentrated our forces on Mudge’s building, and 
you see what condition it isin now. All the damage done to that build- 
ing was done by powder. They put their powder in the lower or street 
floor, and it did not explode. There was certainly, to my knowledge, 
a delay of half or three-quarters of an hour, in the working of the appa- 
ratus, in which more property might have been saved. . 

@. Do you know who that gentleman was? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. Who was it? 

A. If I am not obliged to tell, I don’t want to. It was 
member of the Common Council. 

He said that he had authority. I did not feel that I had authority, 
nor did the Assistant Engineer Shaw feel that he had authority, in oppo- 
sition to written authority signed by the Mayor. 

I did not accept the position offered to me, of taking charge of blowing 
up buildings, feeling that I was not competent, even if I had believed 
in the use of powder at fires. 

@. Do you know how many kegs of powder they brought out of that 
b ulding? 

A. 1 think they brought out three or four. In my opinion, the quan- 
tity was not sufficient, provided there had been a necessity for blowing 
up the building. It was sporting-powder, and was in a keg of perhaps 
five pounds. They may have had a wooden keg that had more than 
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that in it, but I saw some one who had two of these tin canisters. 
In my opinion, they might hold five pounds of powder. 

@. Tell what you did after that. 

A. We got the force back there and put the fire out. We stopped the 
fire in that vicinity. 

A, About what time was that? 

(. I could not tell you. J had no idea of the time. I never looked 
at my watch. I suppose I travelled back and forth from Milk street 
down to Summer street and Hovey’s building, as many as a hundred 
times, taking general observations and looking out to do the best I 
could under the circumstances. It was before daylight. I immediately 
came around from there, when I found that we had stopped it at that 
point, and came around through Province street, and went into City Hall 
and saw the Mayor again, and spoke with him, and told him that the 
fire was stopped in that direction.. I merely stopped a few minutes, and 
immediately went down to the head of Milk street, and they were using 
powder. I did not pass down through Milk street. I saw the Chief 
Engineer there, and Capt. Dunbar and others, and came from there and 
passed around to the other side of the fire, around Congress street into 
the vicinity of Simmons’s block, which at that time was just commencing 
to burn. There was quite a force of the department in there. I found 
Capt. Hebard in charge, and the Chief Engineer of the Salem Depart- 
ment, with his assistant. J went with Capt. Hebard into the rear of 
Farwell’s place, — what used to be the old ‘** Transcript” building. We 


- got some streams in there ; went in and looked at it, and got streams in 


there, thinking to cut the fire off in there. It was raging quite strong in 
Simmons’s building, and also in the new building between Simmons’s 
block and the ‘*‘ Boston Post” building. We had got two available 
streams, as good as I had seen on the fire that night; one was from 
Engine No. 5, of South Boston ; thought that we were doing good duty, 
and that we should save Farwell’s building and stop the fire in that di- 
rection. Mr.Farwell spoke to me about it at the time, also ex-Mayor Wight- 
man, and ex-Mayor ; and I told them that I thought we should 
stop the fire there. We were doing good duty when a fireman came up, 
saying that they were going to blow up Farwell’s building. I said, ‘* It 
is not possible that they are going to do so, or they would notify us.” 
He says, ‘* They are.” I says to Capt. Hebard, ‘‘ Back your men, andI 
will go and see whether it is so or not.” I got in through a window in- 
to a shed, and found that they had powder there, but that they had not 
put it into the building. I don’t know the parties that had the powder, 
but I talked with them in regard to it, and they told me that they would 
not explode it without giving us notice. I told them that we had streams 
in the rear, and that it was outrageous, the manner in which they were 
running around with powder and exploding it without notifying the fire- 
men. I passed back and told Capt. Hebard that I would look out for 
it, and told the firemen that there should be no powder exploded without 
their having sufficient notice. 

In the mean time, Capt. Farrar had got another stream in there, 
making three. I saw that they were doing good service. 

In the mean time, I think that the fire had got over on to the other 
corner, across from Simmons’s block. ‘There is the Hide and Leather 
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National Bank there. The fire had got over into that; and two of the 
Salem Department engines had streams up in the stone building where 
there was a little passage-way that led down, and they were playing on 
to this building with apparently a good prospect of stopping the fire 
there. I went from there around on to Liberty square and came up 
Water street as far as I could; fotind that the fire had got across into 
those varnish and paint-shops there. I had no idea that it was to go 
more than part of the way down Water street. When I came 
around back I found that the streams had been withdrawn, and that they 
had put powder into Farwell’s building (it is what used to be the old 
‘*' Transcript” building) and were trying to blow it up. They had with- 
drawn all the streams. In my opinion there was no necessity for it; 
and if that had not been done, it is simply my opinion that the fire 
never would have gone into Lindall street, — if they had not withdrawn 
their force at that particular point, on account of the putting in of that 
powder. It may be that I am prejudiced. I am against the use of 
powder unless it can be used in sufficient quantities to have the desired 
effect, and then be used by men who are trained to it. There was the 
trouble on the night of the fire. It was done by incompetent persons 
undertaking to blow up buildings. 

After we had stopped the fire in that particular locality, Mr. — ) 
the member of the Common Council before referred to, said, ‘* You were 
right.” 

I passed by George I. Robinson’s store and I came across Alderman 
Ricker. Mr. Robinson called us in and asked our opinion in regard to 
the fire, and we stated to him that in our opinion his store was perfectly 
safe. At that time, I was not aware that the force had been withdrawn 
from Simmons’s block and Farwell’s building, and that powder had been 
put in there. 

There was powder being exploded all around. We heard the reperts 
so often that we didn’t pay much attention to them. 

When I got back there I said to Alderman Ricker, ‘* I don’t think that 
Mr. Robinson is safe. That fire will come through there.” I stayed 
there in that vicinity giving advice, talking, etc., with the firemen and 
Engineers, and then passed around up into Congress square, and found 
the Chief there fighting the fire. J had some talk with him in regard to 
powder, and told him what I thought about it. He said that he thought 
the same thing and that he had stopped the use of it. 

I went back and found the fire raging in Lindall street. The fire in 
the mean time had swept down into Kilby street. I went down there 
and found the Chief Engineer of the Salem Department had come | 
around from Congress street in there and had made a stand there. I 
could not give the name of the Assistant Engineer who was there. | 
Any gentleman who looks at the ruins will take notice that there are 
some old-fashioned, low-studded, low buildings in there. He said, ‘* Mr. 
Woolley, we are going to stop this fire in there.” I told him I thought 
the prospect was good; that all he wanted was a little more force. 

I went and found Capt. Dunbar on State street. I told him that we 
ought to have another steamer in there, and that if we had, we could 
stop the fire there. They did send another steamer there. I don’t know 
what it was. We were doing good and efficient duty and in my opinion 
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would have stopped the fire along at the corner where Dodge & Gilbert’s 
store was. But the first thing we knew, along came some men with 
more powder, and they were going to blowup No’s 25 and 27 Kilby 
street. It was my general observation throughout the entire night that 
in selecting a place to blow up, they took a tall building where it over- 
topped a set of low buildings instead of taking the low buildings below 
it. The low buildings, were the ones to blow up, not the tall ones, in 
such a situation as that. (That is merely my opinion.) <A hue and cry 
was raised that they had put the powder in there and touched it off, and 
that there had not been any explosion. I found that the force was with- 
drawn, and of course the fire had its own way then. 

Finally, after waiting, I should think, some ten minutes, there was one 
very slight explosion which blew the windows out of No. 27, I think, 
and it was all done. ‘Then there was quite a talk among these men that 
the ones who put the powder in there did not seem to have any heads. 
The firemen threatened to break their heads if they put any more powder 
in. There was quite a discussion as to whether the powder had all ex- 
ploded. The firemen seized hold of one man and were going to force 
him into the building. I remonstrated with them, and finally one of the 
gentlemen says, ‘‘ I will go and see whether it has exploded.” If he 
did not go to see, they were going to make him. ‘That was the force of 
their argument. | 

Finally, he went into the building, followed by one or two firemen, and 
they fetched away three kegs of powder which had not exploded. They 
said that was all there was. They had put in four and fetched away 
three, and yet they said that that was all there was. I said, ‘‘ Are you 
sure of it? We don’t want to get in there and be blown up. It is bad 
enough to have you fellows around here any way, and if I had my way, 
I would have you all arrested.” I said to Assistant Engineer Smith, 
“‘If you see the Chief, you say to him that we can never stop this fire 
short of the North End, if he don’t stop the use of powder.” He gave 
me that as his opinion; and Capt. Green says, ‘‘ We shall never accom- 
plish anything with these men running around here in this way using 
powder, because it intimidates the firemen, and with good reason, too. 
It is bad enough for the firemen to risk their lives as they are doing and 
not be liable to be blown up all the time.” ‘They said that this powder 
Was removed ; they assured me that there was no more, and I said so to 
the firemen. I don’t say that I had control of them. We got the streams 
well to work, and a fireman comes to me and says, ‘‘ They are putting 
powder up into No. 5, which was well up above us, leading up one flight 
of stairs.” He said, ‘*Come with me.” I found two police officers 
stationed at the door. They were East Boston officers. One was Mr. 
Thatcher, and the other Mr. Crandall. I spoke to Mr. Thatcher and 
said, ‘*‘ Are they putting powder in here?” And he says, ‘ Yes, there 
are three men in there with powder.” Iwent upto the head of the stairs 
and found three men there. I won’t say how many kegs they had. 
They had a half-barrel of it and the head was nearly out, and as I went 
up the stairs I stepped on powder with my feet. Isaid, ‘* What are you 
doing here?” ‘They said, ‘‘ We are going to blow up this building.” I 
said, ‘‘ By whose orders?” ‘They said, ‘‘ By General Benham’s.” I 
said, ** You take this powder out of this building!” In the mean time 
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Capt. Smith had come around, and the officers told him where I was. 
He says, ‘Capt. Damrell says ‘If anybody undertakes to blow up any 
more buildings, have them arrested, and if you can’t arrest them, kill 
them.’”? That was the way his orders came to me. I said to these men, 
**Do you take this powder out of here!” ‘They said they would not; 
that they had orders to put it there. I said, ‘‘ If you don’t take it out 
of this building, I will have you arrested. It is perfectly outrageous for 
you to have this half-barrel of powder here with the head out of it.” 
They would not take the powder away, and I undertook to remove it 
myself; and they took hold of me, and I called on the officers, and 
ordered them to arrest the three men. They did so. I called on the 
firemen and they came up, and we took the powder and carried it down 
on to the sidewaik. I said to one of the men, ‘* Take your coat off 
and cover the powder up and take it away from here.” These three men 
went away from the powder, and in fifteen minutes afterwards they came 
back headed by General Benham. He wanted to know by what author- 
ity I ordered that powder out of there. I told him I was Chairman of 
the Committee on Fire Department, and to my best judgment it was de- 
moralizing the men, and I should take the responsibility as Chairman of 
the Committee on Fire Department and one of the members of the City 
Council, of arresting those men or ordering them to be arrested. Said 
he, ‘* Do you know whol am?” I said, “I do not.” Says he, “I 
am General Benham.” I think I made the remark, ‘‘I don’t care if you 
are General Damnation, that powder, is not going into this building, and 
if you attempt to have it put in, I will have these men arrested.” He 
says, ‘* You have not the power.” I said to the officers, ‘** If they under- 
take to put that powder in there, arrest them!” He remonstrated with 
the officers. But the officers said, ‘*‘ We know nobody but Alderman 
Woolley. We don’t know you, and we shall have to do what Mr. 
Woolley tells us to do.” General Benham took the men away and 
ordered the powder away. In afew minutes they came back with an- 
other General and an ex-alderman and wanted to know where Mr. Wool- 
ley was. In the mean time, the door had been closed. I had stationed 
men there with orders not to allow any man to come into the building. 
I came and showed myself. They wanted to know by what authority I 
resisted General Benham and their people. I told them. The ex-alder- 
man says, *“‘ I have written authority from Capt. Damrell. Do you pre- 
tend to assume authority over Capt. Damrell?” There was quite a large 
crowd of firemen gathered around there that had left their apparatus and 
streams. The fire was raging and there was nobody to play water on it 
or do anything. There was a large crowd, and some talk of ‘* Put them | 
out. We will stand by you, Alderman Woolley,” and such talk, which I 
did not pay a great deal of attention to. But I remonstrated with them, 
and had quite a talk. The ex-alderman insisted that he had authority, 
and showed it. I had nothing but verbal authority from the Chief, and 
of course his authority was superior to mine. I says, ** You can do as 
you see fit, but, General, if this fire goes into State street you are re- 
sponsible for it. You understand what I say, if this fire goes into State 
street, you are responsible for it.” General Benham says, ‘* Are you 
willing to take the responsibility of saying it will not go if we do not 
use the powder?” Says I, “I am. I am not afraid to take it. We 
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have our force all concentrated here, and we can stop this fire here. It 
cannot go into State street.” They insisted and did put the powder in 
there, but gave me their word of honor that the powder should not be 
exploded without giving me sufficient notice. 

They put the powder up in there, and it hadn’t been there but a few 
minutes before I came to Assistant Engineer Dunbar, and I said, ‘‘ You 
have authority to order that powder out. The Chief is not here, and 
you are Chief here. The Chief is not on the ground, now do you order 
that powder out.” He did order it out; and they took it out. When 
they did so, I went around into State street, and there I found a horse- 
wagon loaded with three tons of powder without any protection at all, 
and the tailboard out. I said to the ex-Alderman, ‘‘ Do you know what 
you are doing? Do you realize what you are doing? Here is a team 
with three tons of powder standing right here in State street, and all 
these steamers in full blast, and all these men smoking right round it. 
Do you realize the situation?” Says he, ‘I didn’t think of it.” ‘* Now,” 
says I, ‘‘ my advice is, if you can, that you get that load of powder 
away from this vicinity as quick as you can.” That was at daylight 
Sunday morning. The powder was driven off immediately. Where it 
went to I don’t know. I saw no more of that powder that day. In the 
mean time, the force went back to their work, and you see where the fire 
was stopped there. I saw that we were going to stop it in Kilby street. 
I went around into Kilby street, where I met General Burt. He had just 
come from the Post-Office Exchange. We had some conversation; and 
he wanted to know what I was trying to do, and I told him, ‘I am try- 
~ ing to stop this fire from going into State street, that is what I’m trying 
to do, and if I live I’m going to do it.” I got along in front of the 
Post-Office entrance, and a gentleman says, ‘‘ Alderman Woolley, the fire 
has got into the attic of the building here. If you will come with me, I 
think I can show you where you can bring a stream to stop it.” The 
gentleman went up into the attic of the building, among the rubbish, and 
I saw that the fire had got into the attic. He explained to me that that 
part of the building was put in there by Mr. Dooley when he kept a 
hotel there, and at a certain place was a good strong wall, really fire- 
proof, and that the firemen need not be afraid of coming up in there. It 
was perfectly dark. I came down from the building and met Assistant 
Engineer Farrar, and told him what I wanted. There happened to be an 
available stream right there, and we shifted from Kilby street right up in 
there and took a line of hose up in there. Inthe meantime, Capt. John 
Regan had come from that vicinity, and the fire had gained some little 
headway. We fought the fire there with some indifferent success. The 
fire burned in through there. One of the steamers from Watertown came 
in and we got their stream in. I stayed by the fire there until we stopped 
it in that vicinity, and that is where we made the last stand, really, on 
the fire. Then it got to be along between four and five o’clock Sunday 
afternoon, and I had in the mean time passed down around Liberty 
square and round in that vicinity as far as Fort Hill District, and found 
that we had the fire under control all around that line, and could report 
from the other side that it was under control there. I came into Con- 
gress square and saw the Chief and other parties and saw that they had 
control of the fire there, and at the solicitation of the Chief I went up tu 
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the City Hall and reported to the Mayor that we had virtually stopped 
the progress of the fire. 

@. (By Mr. Greene.) After General Burt met you and asked you 
what you were doing, what became of him? 

A. I don’t know; T did not see him again until the next day at City 
Hall. 

I went up into the Post-Office building. He did not come up with me, 
nor did I see him in the building. He might have been there, but I was 
in the building from the time that we got the first line of hose in there ; 
from the time the fire first took until it was stopped. I did not see 
General Burt to my knowledge afterwards. He might have been there, 
but I did not see him. 

@. Did you see him before that during the night? 

A. Yes, sir. I did not see him but once before that. I saw him in 
the Mayor’s office the first time when I went there, when they tendered 
me the commission to use the powder. He was-there advising with the 
Mayor and talking with other citizens. There was quite a concourse of 
citizens and some of the Aldermen. I did not see him again until I 
saw him in Kilby street. He was one of the parties that insisted upon 
putting the powder into No. 5, where it was taken out so many times. 

(). Who were the other parties? 

A. I could not tell. I will only mention General Benham, who 
seemed to be the man in charge, although I have learned since that he 
had no orders from the Chief to use powder ; and I will further state that 
the Chief and the Mayor had both told me that they had never given any 
authority for the blowing up of the corner of Summer and Washington ~ 
streets ; that is, no special authority. I don’t know who the gentleman was 
who took me into the Post Office ; he informed me that he was employed 
in the office. He said that he knew all about it. 

Q@. (By Mr. Coss.) You said that when you got up into City Hall 
the Mayor says, ‘“‘ You are just the man I want to see. I want you to 
take charge of the use of powder”? 

A. He gave me to understand that he w anted me to take charge of 
a particular street. The Chief was at the desk writing these commis- 
sions. 

@. (By Mr. RusseLy.) Did you understand that you were to be ¢ one 
of these persons commissioned? 

A. Yes, sir, and I declined to serve. I think Alderman Ricker stood 
there with a little paper in his hand; and Councilman Paige was there 
and Councilman Bicknell. It was understood that he was to take charge. 
He was .calling for volunteers to go with him. I think perhaps the 
Mayor said, ‘*‘ Woolley, you are just the man we want to see.” 

@. (By Mr. Coss.) You have stated the general lack of water 
through the fire district? 

A. Yes, sir. It was, in my opinion, from the insufficient size of the 
pipes. 

@. How long has that been so? 

A. I think the Chief has called the attention of the Committee on 
Fire Department to it, and they have given instructions to the Secretary 
to notify the Water Works as many as three or four times within as many 
years. 
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@). Did you know that fact yourself? 

A. I did not know it from the observance of it. I only knew it from 
what the Chief reported, that the pipes in that street were insufficient for 
the supply of water in case of a fire. 

@). Have you ever taken any action on that in your committee? 

A. Yes, sir, to notify the Water Board. 

@. When did you do that? 

A. | think our records will show, from the files. 

Also, we have had petitions for additional apparatus in that vicinity. 
When the petitions came in, the Chief has laid them before the Commit- 
tee on Fire Department for their action. They were endorsed by him, 
and it was considered that when we started the Fire Board, which Capt. 
Damrell has been at work upon ever since I have been connected with 
the committee, this additional apparatus would be secured. He has in- 
sisted upon it and tried to have it, and in my opinion would have had 
it, but for the opposition in the City Government to appropriating a sum 
of money. 

@. Are you now chairman for the second year? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@). If you and your associates have known this matter and have not 
taken any steps, it is important for you to show where the responsibility 
rests. 

A. It has come from the Chief that there was an insufficiency in the 

supply of water, in his opinion, and we have taken such action as we 
deemed proper to notify the Water Board, which we always do. 
_ There is one thing which is agreat detriment. The several engine 
houses, etc., should be in the hands of the Committee on the Fire De- 
partment. But they have not a word to say in regard to the location. 
It is referred to the Committee on Public Buildings. When the petition 
comes in for a new building for an engine-house it is in the hands of 
that committee. They will go and look for a lot, and find that the peo- 
ple charge a great price for the land, and instead of locating the engine- 
house where it should be, they go on the outskirts, where land is cheap. 
Therefore our apparatus, instead of being located in the centre of 
the city, where the large buildings are, is on the outskirts, where the land 
is a little cheap. That is one great trouble. Everything pertaining to 
the Fire Department should be in the hands of the Committee on the 
Fire Department. It was so formerly. 

(). As chairman of your committee, have you ever urged this matter 
upon the City Government, that the Committee on the Fire Department 
ought to be the best judges in regard to the location of engine-houses ? 

A. Not in any written report; but it has been urged and has been 
talked verbally that we should have that charge, and a verbal complaint 
has been made that we could not have it. If we wanted any repairs 
done we had no control at all—not to do the least thing, not even to 
put a screw into them. 

(). Have you, as a member of the committee, made any statement to 
the Board since you have been a member of it, that this district and 
other districts are uncovered, and that there is no apparatus in fifty or 
sixty acres? 
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A. I don’t know that I have officially, but it has been discussed in the 
~ Committee on the Fire Department. The Chief has said that he did not 
feel that we were suitably protected in case of fire, and that we should 
have more apparatus in this immediate vicinity. There was a petition 
came in for the location of a steam-fire engine on Atlantic avenue. 
It was laid before the committee and discussed, and the general opinion 
seemed to be the same with all members of the committee — that we 
had apparatus enough, and that when we got a fire-boat on the water- 
front, that would be as good as two or three steamers; that 
there was no immediate necessity for more apparatus; that land was 
very high; that it cost too much, and that a fire-boat would answer 
the same purpose, which it would, toa certain extent. I don’t want to 
throw any blame upon the department. Here is a street to be graded. 
The Paving Department go on and contract to raise the grade. They go 
right on and cover up our reservoirs. ‘They re-lay sidewalks, raise the 
orade of them, cover up our hydrants, raise the grade around them, so 
that when snow comes in the winter-time they are covered up. ‘They 
will put in new hydrants and remove old ones, and never to my 
knowledge did we have notice that such a thing had taken place. In 
my opinion, the hydrants and care of the hydrants and reservoirs should 
be in charge of the Fire Department. The reservoirs are in charge of 
the Chief Engineer, so far as keeping the snow removed in the winter- 
time is concerned ; but they go to work and contract for grading the 
streets and cover up reservoirs and put in new hydrants and take out 
old ones, and do not notify us at all. In my opinion, the hydrants should 
be in charge of the Chief Engineer of the Fire Department. We pay 
the Water Department twelve dollars a year for each hydrant of which 
they have charge. It don’t amount to anything. It is only the putting 
of a little salt-marsh hay around them in the fall and taking it away in 
the spring. 

@. Are you satisfied or dissatisfied with the conduct of the Chief 
Engineer at the fire? 

A. I certainly am satisfied. I think he did all that any mortal man 
could do after I arrived at the fire. What the situation of the fire was 
at the start, I don’t know, except what I hear from reports. 

Q. Was there anything which should have been different except in re- 
gard to the use of powder and the withdrawing of the apparatus to 
make way for the powder? Was there anything else about the fire which 
you would criticise? 

A. No, sir. There is no other thing which I should criticise. 

@. From what you have seen of this fire, what in your judgment 
would have been the issue of it if the water-pipes had been double and 
triple size, and they had had the Lowry hydrant? 

A. The only opinion I should have would be that the fire would not 
have extended over one-twentieth part of the territory it did extend 
over. That is what I should judge from the situation it was in when I 
arrived on the ground. 

@. Were you at the fire in Cornhill? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. Were you there early? 

A. Yes, sir. 
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@. Tell us why it was easier to subdue that fire than it was this fire. 
A. Ishould say that it was on account of the situation of the building. 
There was a chance to get at two sides of that building and play right 
through and through it, which there was not at this other fire. When 
this fire at Tebbetts, Baldwin & Co.’s store was first arrived at, there 


was no chance to get in at the rear of it. We had got to get in at the | 


front. Where you can get in on two sides of a fire, you can make your 
streams meet right over the ground. 


I was at- the State-street fire before any water was put on at all. 


Capt. Dunbar had charge of both fires, and I was right with him all the 
time, helping to get the line and hose in. I was with Capt. Ricker, 
and helped to get the line of hose up upon that State-street block. It 
is a building where we have stopped a fire once or twice before. 

@. Does the power of your committee end when you have made repre- 
sentations to the Water Board? 

A. Yes, sir, that is the end of our power. We have no control at all 
any further than that— only we recommend to them that certain things 
should be done. I know that after the great fire at East Boston, we 
labored hard and incessantly to get the pipes enlarged over there, and 
it was only by persistent efforts that we did get it. The effect of that 
large fire at East Boston was to direct attention to the insufficiency 
of the water supply. ‘The pipes were eight-inch pipes. I think those 
pipes in Franklin street and also those in Summer street were only six- 
inch pipes, and they were clotted up so that they would be only equal 
to five-inch. 

(. Has your attention been called to the explosion of gas at fires? 

A. Yes, sir. That is why I am opposed to blowing up buildings. It 
breaks up gas-pipes and the gas lights right off and the fire blazes right 
up fresh, unless you have force enough to wet those ruins down at once. 

@. Should there not something be devised to shut off the gas? 

A. Yes, sir, there should be a stop cock at the corner of every street, 
so that they can shut the gas right off; it is done in other cities. I have 
understood that the Gas Company attempted to adopt that method, and 
will do so after this. I believe they do go round in case of fire and shut 
the gas off in the basement of buildings. But they can only shut it off 
from one building at a time in that way. They can only shut it off at 
the base of each building. 

@. How long have you been connected with the Boston Fire Depart- 
ment? 

A. I have been a member of the Boston Fire Department, directly or 
indirectly, about twenty-three years. 


Adjourned to Wednesday evening. 


WEDNESDAY NIGHT. 
RUFUS B. FARRAR, sworn. 


@. (By Mr. Russert.) What position do you holdin the Fire Depart- 
ment? 

A. Tam Assistant Engineer. - 

(). Where were you when the fire broke out? 

A. I think I was pretty near Doctor Boyden’s, on Myrtle street. I 
might have been opposite Barnard’s stable. 

@. Was your attention first called by the alarm? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. Did you go to the fire at once? 

A. Yes, sir. 

(. How long did it take you to get there? 

A. I should think I was inside of five minutes. I might have been 
four minutes; it was a short distance. 

@). What was the condition of the building when you got there? 

A. The three principal stories were all going, and the back side. 

@. The whole of the back side? 

A. Yes, sir; I should judge it was, by the looks of the light. 

Q. Did it burst out? 

A. I passed by the building, and the roof and windows fell in. 

(). Were any engines or hose carriages there? 

A. Yes, sir; there were two streams on the fire, one of them, I think, 
was Engine 7; the other, Hose 2; I will not be sure. 

(. Were they at work then? 

A. Yes, sir. 

_@. Had Engine 7 got steam fully on? 

A. I think she had. I didn’t see her; she was round the corner; her 
stream came in the back way. 

(. Do you know how high the stream went? 

A. I don’t remember how high it did go. I don’t know as I looked to 
see. I passed by the building. 

Q. What did you do? 

A. Went round up Kingston intoSummer. I think the first apparatus 
I came across was Hose Engine 9, of South Boston, just drawing in, and 
I immediately got them at work. 

@. Where did they work? 

A, They were attached to an engine in the Church Green; it was 
probably ten or fifteen minutes before we got them where we wanted to. 
I went up into a high building, —six or seven stories high, I should 
think, — and got a hose on to the roof. 

@. What building was that? 

A. That was the building that faced Church Green. 

@. On the north side of Summer street? 

A. As you go down Summer street, on the right-hand side, where the 
church used to stand. 

(). You got a hose on to the top of that? 
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@. Where did you throw water? 

A. Into the corner building; and as the fire increased it drove me 
back from time to time. I made a very good stand on the second build- 
ing from the corner, because it was a little lower than the rest, and the 
brick wall came up there some eighteen inches; I should think this 
building was eighteen inches lower than the rest, so that the brick wall 
would be up eighteen inches. I was here reinforced by another stream, 
by Captain Clark, Assistant Engineer. He stayed there until the build- 
ing on the opposite side got on fire; and I found the flames lapped round 
into the building I was on. I took the stream down and made the best 
fight I could, but was driven further along. 

@. What time was it when you withdrew? 

A. Icould not tell; I had no idea of time that night, more than a 
child. : 

@. You kept falling back before the fire? 

A. I made my last stand just below that long, low brick building on 
the corner of Pearl and Broad streets, — the lower street next the water. 
That is where the oil was kept. After I was driven down from this, 
some other engineer took the stream and went up to another place, and I 
went down a little further, and took No. 19 engine (she was just getting 
at work; she has to come nine miles), and made a very good stand 
in several places... I think six times I made her up,.and at the foot of 
Pearl street she broke down. Her pump or something gave out. She 
is a small engine. . 

@. Where did she come from? 

_ A. She belongs out in Mattapan. Itis a Boston engine. It caught 
from there on the oil store. Pearl street was on fire on both sides. As 
fast as the fire struck the buildings the stones began to fall, and we 
could not make any fight. I went down into Broad street and found 
Captain Scott, who said, ‘I have got a steam tug and I think I can cut 
the fire off here,” and I made a good stand there at that time. Engine 
No. 2 of Cambridge came in — a splendid steamer with a splendid set of 
men. I took her, and got her at work, at the lower end of Oliver street. 
I thought I would make a good stand, there and I sent a man clear to 
Hose 2’s hose, on Tyler street, to get a reducer. He was probably 
gone three quarters of an hour, or half an hour, before he came back. 
I then put No. 2 at work, and she took one side of the street, and the tug 
took the other side. The buildings were but one story high. This was 
on Broad street, and there we fought it for about four hours, and stopped 
it there, near the foot of Pearl street. As you go down Pearl street by 
turning to the left you will see where it was stopped. It is between 
Oliver and Pearl. That is where I made my stand. The oil store was 
full of oil, and of course you can never put oil out. The heat there 
was very severe, but we managed to stand it. 

@. For about an hour that Cambridge engine stood still for want of 
a reducer? 

A. I should think for about three-quarters of an hour. I had to get 
aman, and send him up there. That was no fault of theirs, that their 
connections were not right. I had that company with me all the next 
day, and [ don’t want a better company, or a better-disciplined company. 

@. How did the men behave that night? 
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A. Splendidly, so far as they came under my observation. 

@. Were there any exceptions? 

A. None that I knew of; none that came under my observation. 

@. Were any Boston firemen, that night, or the next morning, in- 
_ toxicated ? 

A. No, sir. 

@. When did you see the Chief first that night? 

A, I think he got there about the same time I did. I will not be cer- 
tain. I think I heard his voice. I don’t know that I saw him, but I 
heard his voice. I know him very well. 

@. Did you see anything more of him that night? 

A. Once, when I was up in High street, putting No. 19 to work. 
The second time he came round, and asked me how I was getting along. 
I told him the best I could, being driven handsomely. 

@. What was his manner? 

A. He was cool and collected, more so than I ever saw him at a fire. 

Q. Was he hopeful when you saw him? What were his expectations? 

A. He didn’t state anything to me. He asked what I was doing; 
and I told him, ‘‘ Doing the best I can.” 

. Did you have any trouble, that night, from want of water? 

I did not. 

Or fuel? 

We got out of fuel once or twice. 

Did you stop for want of it? ) 
No, sir; we used boxes, or anything we could lay our hands on. 

. You didn’t suffer for want of fuel? : 

No, sir. When I was in Broad street, No. 2 was out of fuel, and I 
immediately stepped across the street, on the wharf, and took all I wanted. 
There was no trouble about fuél down that way. 

@. Did you see any gunpowder explosions that night? 

A. No, sir. 

@. Was not the store next to the oil store blown up, on Broad street? 

A, No, sir. I would not allow it to be done. 

Q@. Did anybody try it? 

A. They wanted to, but I said, ‘“‘I can stop the fire here. I have 
force enough.” 

@. Who wanted to blow it up? 

A. A gentleman belonging to the City Council. 

@. When did you see the Chief again? 

A. I saw the Chief when I had got the fire almost out. He came 
down to see me. 

@. Did the person who wished to blow up the building show you his 
authority ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. Did you read it? . 

A. I saw the signature. I didn’t look at it much, but I read it. 

@. The Chief’s signature? 

A. The Chief’s signature was on it, and I think there was another 
one. 


-Q. Didn’t it represent that it was to be done under the direction of 
the Engineer? 
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A. Yes, sir. 

@. You didn’t see fit to give such directions? 7 

A. I thought I could stop the fire. J had had no experience with gun- 
powder. I never fired a gun but once in my life. 

@. Did he ask your judgment? 

A. Yes, sir. He put it in this.form: He said he thought he could 
stop the fire by blowing up that building, and I said I thought I could 
stop it without. 

Q. You spoke of the trouble with the granite. Describe the effect of 
the fire on the granite. 

A. The moment the fire strikes the granite, it begins to crumble and 
fall off. 

Q. How large pieces? 

A. All the way from as big as your fist to pieces weighing one hun- 
dred and fifty to two hundred pounds, according to what the coping is 
made of, and how many projections there are under the caps. 

@. Does that happen when you don’t throw on water? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. Of what size do you say? 

A. From as big as your fist — small pieces — up to two or three hun- 
dred pounds. I saw it that night. I had seen it before, but that night 
it astonished me. I never saw so much of it before. 

. Have you seen it in that way, to some extent, in other places? 

. It always does. 

You never saw so large pieces? 

No, sir. 

Was there any more than the usual trouble bois the hose? 

. No trouble at all about the hose. 

So far as you know, the hose behaved perfectly well? 

. It behaved splendidly. We have a splendid lot of hose. 

. Whose leather hose is the best? 

We get most of ours from Boyd — double riveted hose; tested, I 
think, at two hundred and eighty. Iwill not be sure. The Chief knows 
better than Ido. It is all tested before we accept it. 

. All kinds of hose? 

. Nothing but leather that ever I know. 

You were at the Cornhill fire? 

. Yes, sir. 

. State why that was more controllable than this. 

. I can state what I did. 

I don’t want to go into particulars. 

. When I got to the fire —I knew, very well, the building, and knew 
there was some heft in it, —I came across a gentleman who is foreman 
of the shop, down below the fire, and he says, ‘‘ If you will take a stream 
up, I can show you a little hole in the last story where you can bear up- 
on the fire, if you are quick.” We had plenty of water, and I put a 
stream in there, and immediately got another one up; and we saved it. 
We had no stone to fall on the men on the back or front, and one hose 
was there before the alarm was given; it was No. 4. I had No. 8’s 
stream. 

@. Water was plenty? 
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A. Water was plenty. There area great many hydrants in that neigh- 
borhood. 

@. Did you have any scarcity of water in Summer street, before you 
were driven off? 

A, No, sir. I went up into that building,— you probably remember 
how high it was — and I took No. 9’s stream up certainly six flights; I 
should say that building was eighty-five feet high. I went up, and 
hauled it up four stories with a life-line, and then took it up two more 
flights, out of the scuttle and along one hundred and fifty feet to meet 
the fire, and I got a stream that played certainly fifty feet. 

Q. Where did that stream draw from? 

A. From an engine at the reservoir in Church Green. The reservoir 
was supplied with a four-inch pipe. 

@. How much does that reservoir hold? 

A. It is full, always. 

@. What is its capacity ? 

A. [have forgotten the capacity of it. I don’t know about all the 
reservoirs. It is quite a task to remember them all. Itis a good-size 
reservoir, a little larger than the majority. 

@. Your engine was the only one drawing from that reservoir? 

A. There were four drawing from that reservoir. You understand, 
the moment we set an engine at work, weturn a faucet and let the water 
in. We had five engines on the State-street reservoir without trouble. 

@. Will a four-inch pipe supply water as fast as four or five engines 
would use it? 

A. Yes, sir; there is usually a good deal of holding on, and shifting 
hose; sometimes all the engines would hold on for five minutes. 

(@. It depends a good deal upon the size of the street main from 
which it is drawn? 

. Yes, sir. 

You say in State street you had four engines on one reservoir? 

. Five; I put five engines to work. 

How long? 

. All day ; I was in the Post Office all day. 

Is that reservoir any larger than the one in Summer street? 

. I think it is larger. 

You must have drawn it downif it had not been for the supply? 
. L shifted the streams often; and there were times when we were 
not playing. Iwas on the dome, part of the time. I had just crawled 
over the dome before it fell, and came very near going down with it. 
What dome was that? 

. The back part of the Merchants’ Exchange. 

Engine No. 2 went round there with you? 

TORY. CSAIL. 

What time did you go home? ‘TO 
Sometime Monday forenoon. All the big fire was not anything to 
the Monday morning fire. I never went through anything like that, and 
don’t want to again. 

(). At the head of Summer street, you mean? 

A. Yes, sir. One of the buildings that had a granite front (the 
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seven or eight country companies there, and they were not used to such 
things as that. Jran back into the centre of the street; at the corner 
of Washington and Summer streets the sewer cover went up and broke in 
two, but didn’t happen to strike me; if it had, I guess I should have 
been gone now. I began to get a little grain shaky, and wished I was 
at home. We had the same trouble there in putting the country engines 
at work. For one hour I worked with Capt. Clark, and never worked so 
hard in my life. It was nothing but fight. 

(). Hadn’t those companies been at work previously ? 

A. Some of them had. The New Haven company came in at about 
one o’clock and reported to me, with forty or fifty men, to go to work, and I 
put them to work. They happened to fit by taking a big wrench and 
making the connection. How they ever got it off, I don’t know. 

@. The explosion made a cleaner sweep than you were used to? 

A. A little cleaner than I ever saw; it left it a perfect shell. 

(). You have seen gas explosions? 

A. Some. 

@. What did you do? 

A. I went down to the Gas Company’s office and ordered the gas shut 
off. Captain Green and I were of the same mind, and I went and 
ordered it shut off. 

A. I do, considering the material we had to work with. If they had 
fitted the hydrants the same as we do, we should never have lost the 
corner building; but the delay in getting couplings prevented our 
_ stopping the fire. Ihad to go to the hose-carriages and find out if 

they had spare reducers; and it all took time. 

@. You consider that fight there a splendid achievement? 

_ Q. Did you see the fire when it crossed Summer, on the corner of 
Otis, right opposite the building where it first took? 

A. I was on top of the other building and could see it there. 

@. Was everything done to stay the progress of the fire there? 

A. Everything was done that could be done. There were lines of 
hose on both sides of the building, and some in it ; and the hose was lost. 
A splendid fight was made there. 

@. Did you consider that that might be the key to the fire? 

A. That is what we considered. We thought we could stop it there. 

@. You think everything was done that could have been done? 

A. I think everything was done that mortal man could do. 

@. What was your conclusion about that Monday-morning fire? 
Where was the mistake? Where was the omission there? 

A, There was no mistake made. 

(). There was a mistake somewhere in letting the gas get in? 

A. I don’t know about that. Icould not tell. I presume it slipped 
the mind of everybody. I did not think of it at the time. 

@. The only remedy would be to shut it off from Boston? 

A. From the whole city. I ordered it shut off from the whole city. I 
smallest stones weighing three tons) was blown out clean. We had 
-gave the order immediately after the third explosion, when the cesspool 
cover went up; I thought it was about time. 

@. Did you go to West street? 
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| A.. Yes, sir. 

@. Where did they have to go to do it? 

A. I don’t know, sir. 

» @. Where were you when the alarm for Monday-morning’s fire was 

iven? 

5 A. I was up this way somewhere. I think I was just coming out of 
the Post Office, or up Court street. I was going round that way. I 
think I had just seen the Chief and told him I would go home and get 
on a dry pair of boots —I was wet through. He said, ‘*‘ We will look 
around and see how things are going on, and if everything is right, you 
had better slip up and get some clothes ” (I live in Revere Breet) 5 but I 
didn’t have an opportunity. 

(. How long were you in the Post Office? 

A. All day, and part of the night. 

@. On Sunday ? 

A. Yes, sir. Captain Shaw was with me part of the time, —a good © 
part of the time. 

Q. Was General Burt there? 

A. I don’t know him. I saw no official there except one who was not 
going to let mein. I threw him about twenty feet. 

@). He declined to let you in? 

A. Thad considerable trouble in getting in. I didn’t want to strike 
anybody, or shoot anybody, but I took him by the collar, finding I 
could harness him pretty well, and I got in and stayed there. 

@. You don’t recollect that any of the gentlemen attached to the Post 
Office were there? 

A. I know one gentleman, by the name of Appleton, who was there all 
day, and acted in a very, gentlemanly manner; he showed me where I 
could get in through several places. He had the iron doors opened. 
They were not going to open the iron doors, but he got them open for us. 

@. He was the only one that belonged to the Post Office that you 
recognized ? 

A. Yes, sir; he worked very well all day long. By the way, in the 
forenoon, I had the Watertown Arsenal company there; they worked 
splendidly under the hands of a Lieutenant of the United States Army ; 
they were all fresh and they did an immense deal of good. 

@. Did you have anything to do with any of the out-of-town companies 
except Cambridge? 

A. On Monday morning, some seven or eight of them I got to work, 
and showed them where to find the hydrants. 

Q. How was it with these as to behavior? 

A. They behaved very well after we got them to work. They were a 
little afraid of the gas, and I had to tell them it was shut off from the 
city. 

@. Do you remember what companies they were? 

A. No, sir; it was very dark, and I don’t remember what companies 
they were. | 

@. Did you see the men about Hovey’s building at any time? 

A. I saw some gentlemen up there. 

@. How do you suppose the gas got into that building to make that 
explosion? 
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A. I don’t know. We have had several gas explosions that acted 
very queerly. I can tell of one that acted very queerly. 

@. That at the North End? The one that blew up in Blackstone 
street ? 7 

A. Yes, sir. That was the most singular thing I ever saw. 

@. What was the distance between the fire and the place of the explo- 
sion? As I understand it, you were fighting at one end, and it blew up 
at the other; what was the distance between the two ends? 

A. It was across the street, certainly, fifty feet. At that distance, it 
lifted up a sidewalk stone that weighed three tons. I measured it. 


JOSEPH DUNBAR, sworn. 


. (By Mr. Russert.) You stand next to Captain Damrell? 
. Yes, sir. 
You take his place when he is absent? 
Yes, sir. 
Where were you when the alarm was given? 
. In East Boston. 
At what time did you reach the fire? 
. I have no mode of fixing it exactly. I should judge about twenty 
or twenty-five minutes after the first alarm was given. 
@. What was the condition when you got there? 
A. I found if was on Summer street, and had crossed over. It was on 
both sides of the street when I got there. 
. Did the engines that came there, come fast or slow? 
The engine I came with came very quickly. 
With horses? 
. No, sir. 
What engine was that? 
. Number 9. 
Where does that come from? 
. It is located in Paris street, East Boston. 
. How much longer did it take than if it had had horses? 
. The way we started that evening, I think we were quicker than 
though we had horses. I should wish to explain that, however. If we 
had horses, we should not have started until the third alarm for that box, 
but I started on the second alarm — at twenty-nine minutes past seven. 
The third alarm would probably have come five minutes later; so I 
started five minutes sooner than if I had had horses. | 
@. How long do you calculate it took you to reach the spot? 
A. I should judge less than twenty minutes. 
@. Had the engine arrived when you got there? 
A. I went with them. On the first alarm, I went to the engine-house, 
and we started on the second; and I should judge that from the time I 
started until I got there would be twenty minutes. 
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@. Did your hose go on ahead of you? 

A. No, sir, it was attached to the engine. 

@. You found the ferry-boat all ready to start? 

A, They had the ferry-boat ready for us. We had no delay at all in 
getting over. We might have been sooner, but I have no particular 
means of knowing. We went as fast as we could run the whole distance. 

@. Did you notice any of the other engines as to whether they came 
fast or slow? 

. No, sir. 

What force had you on the engine? How many people? 

. I should judge there were fifty to seventy-five. 

Did the same ones run through with you? 

. Yes, sir. 

You got volunteers when the horses were given up? 

Yes, sir. 

How many did you enroll? 

About double the number of the company. 

How many would that be? 

. That would be twenty-two. 

Twenty-two more, or eleven more? 

. Eleven more. 

Where did the seventy-five come from? 

. It was generally understood there,—the state we were in; they 
seemed to be on the alert, everybody ready to give assistance. 7 

@. Did you see then that the fire was a threatening one? 

A. I was in Mr. Seaver’s store (having some business with him) 
when the alarm was given; I crossed over to the square and saw the 
light of the fire. ‘The square is very wide there. 

What did you do when you got there? Where did you work? 

A. IT immediately went to work. 

Q. Where? 

A. On Summer street, and on Bedford street, and Winthrop square. 
Q. Did you see any hose carried to the roofs of buildings? 
wah 
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. I carried a number of lines of hose inside of buildings. 
. Any of them up on to the roofs of houses? 
. I don’t recollect, sir. I think not at that time. 
Did you use them from the windows across the street to other 
buildings? 

A, Yes, sir. 

Q. Did you have any trouble from the want of water that night? 

A, I think it was not quite as good on Summer street. 

@. Did you have any trouble from want of fuel? 

A. There might have been. I think there might have been at some 
parts of the fire, where there were boxes used. 

@. Did you see any lack of steam for want of fuel? 

A, No, sir; I did not notice. There were boxes broken up. It is 
mighty apt to be the case in a fire of that kind, that you can’t get round 
on the territory with your coal wagons. 

Q. Did you ever know that to happen before at a fire in Boston since 
you have had steamers? 


A. I don’t know asI have. I have heard a great call sometimes for 
the fuel wagon. That oftentimes might be the case. 

@. You would not say there was much trouble from fuel as long as 
you had boxes to burn? 

wa NO, sir. 

Q. There was no lack of steam? 

A. No, sir; not to my knowledge. Sometimes the fuel wagon can’t 
get around in season, although they do all they possibly can. 

@. Was there any trouble about hose that night? 

A. No, sir; the department was well equipped with hose. I never 
saw it in better order than at that fire. 

@. How did the men behave? 

A. Well; I never saw any drunkenness or anything of the kind during 
the fire. ‘They were all prompt. 

@. Where did you first see the Chief that night? 

A. I saw him on Winthrop square. 

@. How was he; cool, or otherwise? 

A. He was very cool. 

(. Did you have any consultation with him that night, or at any 
time? 

A, I did, on Otis street, I think. 

@. Can you tell about what time? 

A. I can’t recollect about the time. It must have been the first part of 
the evening. It might have been ten or eleven o’clock. I have not 
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@. What was the amount of your consultation? 

A. I think the fire was going through Otis street —if I recollect about 
the street — and I spoke to him about making a gap. What I meant 
was about blowing up the buildings. 

@. What did he say? 

A. He said he had considered it, and thought of it, but didn’t know 
where to strike — where to make a gap — to blow up; I suppose that is 
what he meant. : 

@. Was not this the amount of what he said: ‘‘ That he had con- 
sidered it, but did not know where it could be done to advantage” ? 

A. I think about that; something of that kind. 

(). What did you say to that? 

A. I told him I thought we could get our forces and make a battery. 
What I meant was to bring our engines together and make a battery 
down that street so as to keep the fire from crossing Pearl street; and 
I immediately went to work to do so; but everything failed and drove 
me along. 

@. Where did you go next? 

A, My attention was then called to the fire crossing down Federal 
street, and that ways and I had orders then from the Chief that he wanted 
to see me. 

(). Did you see him? 

A. I saw him after considerable time. I found him on Federal street, 
I think it was. 

@. Any one with him? 

A. No, sir; he was alone. 
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@. What consultation did you have there? 

A. I spoke with him, and he said he was waiting for other members 
of the Board to come up to have a consultation about blowing up the 
buildings. 

Q. Can you tell about what time that was? 

A. No, sir, I could not. 

@. Did the other members come? 

A. No, sir. I waited there some time, I could not tell how long; and 
I told him I thought my presence was needed on Washington street ; and 
I went up to Washington street. 

~Q. What did you do there? 

A. I went onto Franklin street, and found the firemen somewhere 
near the ‘‘ Pilot” building. The fire was working its way on both sides of 
the street. I gave them my encouragement, and told them our greatest 
fight would be the Marlboro’ Hotel. If it crossed there, it would take 
City Hall, and we must take our stand there and fight it ; and we did so. 

@. At that time how many streams did you have? 

A. I could not exactly say, but there might have been six. I could 
not say how many. We kept adding to them after a while. | 

@. How long were you there? 

A. I was there until I found everything was safe. 

Q. When was that? 

A. It must have been along towards daylight. After I found the Old 
South was safe, I left it and went into the ‘* Boston Post” building and 
carried a stream of water in there. | 

@. After the fire was stopped there, where did you go then? 

A. I went on to Devonshire street. 

Q. Was that the last place? 

A. I think that was the last building I was in; that began to be along 
towards noon, I think, on Sunday. 

@. Did you have any experience with gunpowder, that night? 

A. Iwas on Kilby street when one building was blown up — when 
they tried to blow it up, but it didn’t amount to anything. I heard 
reports very often. 

@. Were you at the Monday-night fire? 

A. No, sir. 

@. Were you at the State-street block fire and the Coruhill fire? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What was the reason that those fires were controlled so much more 
easily than this? 

A. The State-street block was a great deal better built than those on 
Summer street; or I consider it so. 

Q. In what respect — party-walls ? 

A. Yes, sir. We had both sides of the building to work on, and we 
carried our lines of hose up, and through the scuttle, and could work on 
the building safer, and easier for the men. 

@. How was it at the Cornhill fire ; how did that compare with this one. 

A. At the Cornhill fire, we had both sides to work on. 

~Q. And had more water? 

A, I think there was. I think there was a better supply. 

@. Did you see any engine that night out of employment? 
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A. Well, sir, I saw none of our engines out of employment; the 
engines that came from out of town would not connect, and that made 
some delay. 

@. None of the Boston engines? 

A. Not to my knowledge; everything worked perfectly. 

@. When you first got on to the fire ground you say the fire was on 
both sides of the street. Did you notice the building at the corner of 
Otis and Summer streets, what the state of things there was? 

A. I think the fire did not reach there for some time afterwards, if I 
recollect aright. 

@. Did you hear anything said about it, or think about it, whether or 
not that was the key to the fire; and that if you could stop it there, you 
could control the further spread of it? 

A. When I first noticed the building particularly, I think the fire then 
was working down Winthrop street. 

@. Had it got past the corner? 

A. Yes, sir. I recollect of telling Engineer 6 that they must look 
out well for the engine; that that building would soon go. I think I 
made that remark to him. 

@. Did it occur to you that a stand could be made in Franklin street, 
where the street is so wide, to prevent its crossing? 

A. The fire then was working both ways; working up towards Wash- 
ington street and towards South Boston. 

(). How did it get across the wide part of Franklin street, down in 
_ the square? 

A. There were so many buildings there on fire I do declare I could 
not tell you how it worked. 

@. You don’t know that it crossed the wide part? 

A. I could not say. It worked in the rear, and down among the ells, 
and then along the fronts. I don’t know but that I went into fifty 
buildings where we would have hard work to get out, the fire would 
get in so quick. 

@. Do you think the fire was controlled by the department as well as it 
could have been under the circumstances? 

A. Yes, sir. I don’t know of anything but that worked well. 

(. How did the Chief appear? 

A. Whenever I saw the Chief he was not excited in the least; he was 
very calm; more than I should have been,I think, under the circum- 
stances. 

(. You say you waited on Federal street with him for some one to 
come, and finally left him to attend to another matter; while you were 
standing with him did he consult with you about the use of gunpowder? 

A. I told him I had come there at the request of the messenger to see 
him, and he said he wanted to call the Board together and consult about 
this matter of blowing up the buildings. I waited there as long as I 
could. 

@. While waiting there was there no conversation between you? 

A. No, sir; he stood in front of those large buildings that were burn- 
ing. He was very calm indeed. 

(). How long have you been connected with the Fire Department? 

A. Thirty-two years, in the Boston and Charlestown Fire Departments. 
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ZENAS KE. SMITH, sworn. 


»* Q. (By Mr. Russett.) Where were you when you heard the alarm 
for the great fire? 

A. I was at my shop, 65 Wareham street. 

@. How long did it take you to reach the fire? 

A, At that box, I don’t go until the second alarm. 

@. How long did it take you to reach the fire? 

A. I was in my shop when the first alarm came, and had just got 
through my business. I put on my coat, went to the ladder-house at 
the corner of Harrison avenue and Wareham street, and just as I got 
there, the second alarm came in and we started. 

@). How long did it take you to get there? 

A. I should think perhaps ten minutes from that time I was at the 
fire. 

Q. What was the condition of the fire then? 

A. The fire was coming out of all the windows on the Kingston-street 
side, I think, from the first story to the roof. 

@. Did you notice whether there were any engines there? 

A. I could not say. There were none in Kingston street. 

@. If you saw the engines coming in, did they come fast or slow? — 

A. No. 3 came in right behind me, or perhaps a second later. I 
assisted them in connecting with the hydrant. I had great difficulty in 
keeping the people from the sidewalk enough for them to get their en-- 
gine attached. I never had so much trouble, or came so near getting 
into a fight. 

@. Where did you connect it? 

A. I connected it on the corner of Kingston and Bedford streets. 

Q. Where does No. 3 come from? 

A. From Washington street, just above Dover. 

@. At what rate did they come? 

A. I don’t know as I could tell you that. I didn’t come in contact 
with them until] I got there. I came from just above them. I was at 
the ladder-house just above them; and they came in just behind us. 

@. Did you come down on the trot yourself? 

A. Yes, sir; a good smart trot. 

(). That engine got there very soon after you did? 

A. Yes, sir. I was alittle above them. ‘I went down the street with 
them. ‘There were about one hundred men on the truck. 

@. How did they travel? 

A. It went very fast; full as fast as I could run. 

Q. How much time do you suppose they lost from not taking horses 
on the ladder truck ? 

A. I don’t know. I don’t think there was more than four minutes’ 
difference. 

@. What did you do after you got that engine at work? 

A. I remained right there in the street with that stream on to the fire 
for a while, and then we found the building opposite was catching fire 
and we took a line into that building. 

Q. On the other side of Summer street? 

A. No, sir; on Kingston street. I did not go into Summer street 
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until an hour and a half or two hours after, and when I went I went on 
at the head of Chauncey street. The fire was so hot soon after we got 
No. 3 into this building opposite, that it burned the hose, and it burst, 
and the men had to get out at the back of the building; they could not 
get out of the front, it was so hot. 

@. You lost your hose? 

A. Yes, sir, a portion of it. I then went from there to Chauncey 
street to see what chance I could get in the rear, and I found there was 
a pretty good chance and came directly back and got some ladders, and 
went round right in the rear of this building, and put some ladders on 
the back of a Summer-street store, and took streams in from Chauncey 
street, and put out the fire in this building; then I took a stream right 
on top of a Summer-street store to cover the corner. There were two 
low buildings on the corner of Summer and Kingston, and I thought I 
could cover those and prevent its coming any further this way ; and after 
we had worked there awhile we found the fire was opposite us, on Sum- 
mer street, and it was setting the store on fire that we were on top of, 
and we had to let our hose down; then we thought we would make a fight 
on the third floor and keep it out; but it had got such a hold it drove us 
out and we had to jump out of the windows on to the back shed. They 
had thrown out a good many goods; some lit very easily. Then I 
changed this stream into the new building that ran from Chauncey street, 
and also went into Chauncey street and took a stream into the building 
opposite. Captain Green and myself went into the corner and took a 
line into the corner-store on Chauncey street, hoping we could keep it 
from getting a-fire. We went on to the roof with it, and I commenced 
in the attic and moved some cases of cloth back from the windows, think- 
ing if I could keep them back a little ways we might possibly save them. 
I did shat, and went on the next floor and did the same thing. In the 
mean time, the stream went down, and Captain Green says, ‘‘ Who 
ordered the stream down?” I said, ‘‘I don’t know.” He said, ‘‘ The 
men say an Engineer ordered the stream down.” I said I did not know 
who it was. The fire got such a hold there we were obliged to go out. 
We put streams opposite, on what used to be the Post Office building 
[ Mr. Capen’s P. O.], and fought it the best we could. I could not tell 
what time it was; and then the Chief sent forme. A messenger came 
and wanted I should meet him in Federal street. I didn’t take any 
notice of it. I don’t remember who this person was — whether he was a 
fireman or acitizen. I felt my position was very important. It was 
something I had a great deal of interest in, and I was in hopes I could 
secure that point and prevent its going any further on Summer street, on 
that side, so I didn’t heed the order immediately, and in about twenty 
minutes to half an hour one of the Engineers came and said, ‘* The 
Chief said, ‘Come immediately! and wait for nothing.” I then 
started and went tothe point ordered and met the Chief. 

@. What consultation did you have? 

A. There were two or three others there and the Mayor. He ealled 
us into a store there, and said he had called us together to consider the 
matter of using powder. He said, ‘‘ Captain Smith, what do you say? ” 
Said I, ‘* Mr. Chief, I think we must use it, or we shall be censured very 
much, I think ;” and that seemed to be the opinion of all; and it was 
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decided to use it, or allow its use. I said to him, as we came out, “I 
left a point that [hated to leave and I would like to return there. Shall I 
eo?” He said, “I want you to remain here and assist here,” and 
I remained there and assisted what I could; and in a very few minutes 
he came along and said, ‘‘ I want you to go down on the wharf, and get 
a tug-boat and go on to the flat to the powder boat and get powder ;” 
and I went as fast as I could to the end of the wharf, and there was a 
tug-boat passed just before I got to the end of the wharf; Captain Heb- 
ard was with me. We made out to make him hear us, and the tug-boat 
immediately stopped and came up alongside. We got on board and 
went down to the powder boat with the intention of raising the anchor, 
or unshipping it so we could take it right up, but we could do neither ; 
but we took the hatches off, and got a quantity on board of the boat, 
and got it up, and some of the police came to the boat while we were 
there, and we worked in concert and got it up to the fire. 

@. How much did you bring up? 

A. I think, twenty-five or thirty kegs. 

Q). Twenty-five pound kegs? 

A. Yes, sir. 

(@. To what point did you carry it? 

A. We brought it into Liberty square, I think, so far as my memory 
serves me. The police were with us. We put it intoa wagon when we 
got to the wharf, and brought it up by hand. 

The wagon was drawn by men? 
. Yes, sir; the policemen and us. We drew it up. 
. Did you have anything to cover it with? 
. We had not in the wagon, but we had on the boat. 
. Were not the sparks flying about you? 
. I don’t know. We didn’t seem to fear it. 
. Were the kegs tight? 
I don’t know whether ay were or not; but I know two that were 
tight, on Kilby street, or that I guess were ‘tight, because I saw them 
taken out whole from where they had been exploding, pretty well scorched 
about the chimes and hoops. After that, Mr. Carpenter, with some men 
who were said to be scientific men, said to the Chief, ‘* This powder 
don’t amount to anything. The place to get powder is at the Navy 
Yard.” The Chief turned to me and said, *‘ Captain Smith, take the first 
team you can get, go to the Navy Yard and get powder.” Ididso. It 
was a very long road. I hope IJ will never be sent on an errand there 
again in anything that is urgent. I got to the gate and rapped; a 
soldier on guard opened the gate and wanted to know what I wanted. I 
told him, and he told me to wait. After a while he went and called his 
officer. (I suppose he was a-bed and asleep, and he waited for him to 
dress.) Then I had to go with him up to the quarters in the centre of 
the yard, or wherever it was. The officer said he had no authority, but . 
that we must go to the Commodore; the Commodore’s house is right 
alongside of the gate. I had to go back to the gate with him and wait 
for him to report to his officer; and then we had to go to the Commo- 
dore’s quarters. We went up there, to the Commodore’s quarters, and 
found a watchman, and he took us into the house, and up stairs to the 
Commodore’s room; woke him up and he came to the door. I told him 
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my errand. He said, ‘I sent eight barrels at two o’clock.” Said I, 
“*They want more.” ‘ Well,” he said, ‘‘ take this man down to Capt. 
‘Somebody,’ down to the lower end of the yard.” And I had to go back 
to the gate to take my team in. They opened the gate, and I took the 
team in, and I supposed I was going to get the powder. We went to 
Capt. ‘Somebody’ and woke him up, and he came down and wrote me 
an order, and told me I would have to go over to Chelsea, to the maga- 
zine. I supposed, of course, I had got to go, and I did. I went over 
to Chelsea and banged away at the gate and woke another man up; he 
let us through the gate. We got through there in the course of twenty 
minutes, and then we went round to the magazine, and supposed he was 
going to open it; but he said, ‘‘I shall have to wait until the gunner 
comes.” He said, ** You saw him?” I said, ‘‘ I saw a man that let us 
in at the gate, and that is all I have seen.” ‘* The devil!” said he; and 
he grabbed my paper (he was the only one that showed any disposition 
to move any faster than as though next week would do), and ran back 
for the gunner, and woke him up. He dressed and came out, and came 
along towards us, and the two men had got almost up to us, and I saw 
one of them start and run back again as fast as he could, and the other 
one came up and said the gunner got up, and dressed, and came out, 
and forgot to bring the keys of the house; however, he got there after 
a while, and we took eight barrels on to our wagon; and the Insurance 
Brigade wagon came there, in the mean time, and got six; and we came 
back. 
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How large were those barrels? 
A. One hundred pounds, I think. 
. You took this wagon from Boston to start with? 
. Yes, sir. It proved to be a Chelsea man, or team. 
. Had the insurance wagon followed you from Boston? 
. They didn’t start for some time after we did, but they got along 
quicker after they got there; they found the road all broke. 

(). Have you any means of knowing how long it took you from the 
time you started until you got back? 

A. I have no idea of the time. It went like lightning; still it seemed 
to me an age, waiting for them to move. From the time I went to that 
fire until eight o’clock Sunday morning, I saw no time, and I have no 
idea of it. ‘There was a good deal of it that seems as though I did not 
know where I was; yet, from the time the Chief sent me, I was all the 
time until daylight after powder. 

@. You didn’t get back with the load until daylight? 

A. It was daylight and past, I think, when we got back. We came 
in then at the State-street end of Kilby street, [think it was, and stopped. 
I told the teamster to stop where he was. I didn’t know where they 
wanted it. ‘They had powder in the corner of Lindall and Kilby streets, 
and were telling them to stand back, and were waiting for an explosion ; 
and directly they said they had better send the powder to the Custom 
House; and I think I told this man to take it down there. In the mean 
time this explosion occurred, but it did not throw the building down, 
only partially wrecked it; the front was tipped partly out, but did 
not fall; and in about five minutes, I should judge, the whole interior of 
the building was alla light flame. So it appeared to me that was pretty 
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poor help. They went directly into the next building (it was an old 
brick building) and they put in, I would not say how many kegs, and 
fired that, and the hosemen didn’t think, and Captain Green, who was 
present at the time, didn’t think the powder had all exploded. The men 
said it had, and rather slurred us alittle for being afraid to go in. Capt. 
Green said, ‘‘ If you are sure it has exploded, you are not afraid to go 
inanyway.” And finally twoof them went inatthe door. I don’t know 
how far they went in; whether they went to where they put the powder 
or not, I don’t know. They came out and said it was all right; and 
then the hosemen went in readily to put out the fire that had kindled, 
and as they came out they brought out two kegs of powder that had not 
exploded ; and the chimes and hoops were considerably scorched; and 
the hairs on the firemen’s heads were more like bristles than hair. I be- 
lieve then these gentlemen, who were called scientific gentlemen, went 
away. 

@. Who were those people? 

A, I knew Mr. Carpenter. The others I didn’t know. 

(. Did Mr. Carpenter go into the building? 

A, I think not. I think he stayed at the door; and those who were 
said to be scientific men, and who were to see to arranging it, and putting 
in the fuse, did the business so far as it was done. A short time after, 
twenty minutes or half an hour, some of the hosemen or firemen of one 

’ of the companies said to me, ‘*‘ Captain, they are going to blow up an- 
other building up above.” Said I, ‘‘ Where?” He said, ** Up there, 
where the crowd is.” That was a little this side of State street. I started 
and ran right up there. I saw Mr. Carpenter standing at the door. The 
door was open and the powder was in, and the man was about letting 
off his fuse. I said to Mr. Carpenter, ‘‘ For God’s sake, don’t blow up 
any more buildings in this street! If you blow this building up, the 
fire will go to State street, just as true as you live. If you will go away, 
and let us alone, I will stop it where I am. I think it is pretty mean 
for you to come down here, and say nothing to us, and blow up buildings 
where you please.” And I further said, ‘If that is the game, I think 
we had better go.home.” I didn’t know I had any backers there until I 
got through saying that; but these men that brought the powder out 
just below were fully as much interested as I was; and the foreman of 
one of the companies speaks up to me and says, ‘‘ Captain, if you say 
the word, the powder comes out.” I said, ‘‘ Hold on! I think I can get 
it out without any force or violence. I know Mr. Carpenter; and if he 
says he will take it out, I will trust him. He is a man of his word.” 
And he said, ‘* Captain, I will take it out!” And he did; and we went 
to work, then, with a relish, and stopped it below. 

@. Did you save that building? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. What building was that? 

A. The one they were going to blow up? 

Q. Yes, sir. 

A. I don’t know what door they went into. If you recollect, from the 
corner of State down to that freestone building, there is a building that 
has been built a good many years. It is a granite building; not very 
ornamental, on Kilby street, cornering on State street, and running 
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down until it comes to this freestone building on the upper side. I was 
up on the tall building ; I had three streams working on the Post Office. 
They were going to blow up the granite building that runs down to the 
freestone building. 

@. Do you know General Benham by sight? 

A. No, sir; I don’t. I suppose I saw “him that night, but I don’t 
think I should know him if I should see him now. 

. Did you have any other experience with gunpowder? 
. I saw it used once or twice. 

. Besides that? 

. I saw one or two explosions. 

. Did they amount to anything? 

PING, Gir, 

. If you were to go into another fire of this kind would you advise 
the use of powder? 

A. Not unless it was used differently from what it was used there. 
I will not say but what it may be used ; but I do say all I saw used hurt 
us very much. 

@. Did it do more harm than good? 

A, Yes, sir. It will take a good deal of time, in my taapnicats and 
a good deal of labor, to do this thing effectually. To begin with, you 
want to have a large number of men; and you want lots ‘of plank and 
joist; and then you want to shut the gas off. When you explode a 
building, you knock all the gas fixtures to pieces, and have the gas 
rushing in all on fire. I don’t think, and I have heard other men say the 
. game thing, after the explosion on the corner of Kilby and Lindall streets, 
that it was over five minutes before the whole material of that building 
was all in a blaze. 

@. Did that reduce the height of the building much? Did the roof 
come down? 

A. I guess it broke the roof down. I think we could have covered 
that building. I think it would have been standing this minute un- 
harmed if there had been no powder pnt in it. 

@. Did you see any lack of water that night? 

A. I don’t think I did, where I was. 

(). Did you see any of the steam engines — our engines — doing noth- 
ing ?— disengaged ? 

A. No, sir; not any while I was there. I was away a good while, 
and I have felt a good many times since as though I had not done all I 
could, but still I did. Of course I had to go where I was sent. : 

(). Did you see any want of fuel? 

A. No, sir. 

@. How did the men behave? 

A, Our own department I could not say a word against. I did not 
see one of our whole department that flinched or was intoxicated either ; 
but I did see some others that were; and in Congress street, I guess it 
was sometime Sunday forenoon, I took three or four bottles away from 
an out-of-town fireman. I felt as though he was disgracing us as well as 
himself, and I went and spoke to him—he was staggering about with a 
bottle in his hand and others in his pocket—and I spoke to him 
pleasantly. Isaid, ‘‘ My friend, throw that away. You are: disgracing 
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yourself and all your friends.” He said he would not, and I finally took 
one out of his pocket, another one from another pocket, — took three out 
in all, — and I turned round and smashed them right before his eyes. 

Q. Did you see the fire cross Summer street, to the corner of Otis? 

A, No, sir. 

@. You don’t know anything about what kind of a stand was made 
there? 

A. I don’t know anything that was done on Summer street. Iwas - 
pretty busy trying to see what I could do in Kingston street. I then 
whipped round into Chauncey street, to see if I could head it off there. 

@. How long have you been a fireman? 

A. Ihave been engaged in the department twenty-nine years; be- 
tween fourteen and fifteen years as Assistant Engineer. 

@. What time did you go home on Sunday? 

A. I didn’t go home Sunday. 

@. Were you out on duty all through Sunday? 

itaes. Sir 

@). Where were you during the Monday-morning fire? 

A. I was on Kilby str eet when the alarm was given, about twelve 
o'clock Sunday night, and I did not see my home from Saturday until 
Monday morning at five o'clock; and I was really glad to get home 
then. 


GEORGE BROWN, Assistant ENGINEER, sworn. 


@. (By Mr. Russett.) How long have you been connected with the 
Fire Department? 

A, Twenty-five years. 

(). Where were you when the alarm was given? 

A. South Boston. 

@. How soon did you come? 

A. I probably arrived there within twelve or fifteen minutes after the 
first alarm was given. 

Q. What was the condition of the fire when you came? 

A. The fire then was raging very badly in the building that it took in, 
and also in the back part of the building or area. I suppose it went in- 
to the back area. 

@. What did you do? 

A. I found three or four streams there and I conducted those to the 
best of my ability, as well as I could. 

@. Where did you go from there? 

A. I went from there around on to Chauncey street. I stayed there a 
few moments, and I went back again; but we had to haul back from 
where we were playing, back to Church Green. 

@. With what engines? 

A. There were three companies there then, 7,1 and 9, I think they 
were. 

@. Were you there when the fire crossed Summer over towards Otis 
street? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. What sort of a fight was made there to prevent its crossing? 
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A. That was above me. I was below Church Green, and this was 


above. 

@. After you were driven away from this spot where did you fight 
next? 

A. Down in Winthrop square. We took the next stand at Beebe’s 
building. 

@. How many streams were there on that building? 

A. After I shifted down there in the square? 

Q. Yes, sir. 

A. Really, I don’t know as I could tell for a certainty. There must 
have been at that time, or at one time I think, we must have had six 
streams there, certainly. 

@. On Beebe’s building? 

A. Beebe’s block and the adjoining building. 

@. Where did you go next? 

A. Then I was up in the store which I think was occupied by Skinner 
& Co. Iwill not be sure. It was in the rear of the little building that 
was built in the square. There was a vacant lot there for several years ; 
and they put up a three-cornered building there. I thought that would 
be a good shelter from the intense heat from Beebe’s building; and I 
took two streams; one up on to the roof of that building, and one to 
the story below. That building sheltered us for some time. ‘The building 
we were in was fired several times, but we succeeded in putting it out; 
and we stayed there until we were finally driven out; and then we hauled 
the hose down to Federal street through Franklin. 

@. Where did you go next? 

A. Across Federal street. I met the Chief at Federal street, and he 
thought we would make a stand there; but it was impossible to get the 
force to make a stand there at that time—the force then had got 
separated. 

@. Where did you go next? 

A. Then the Chief said we must make a stand up Pearl street. Capt. 
Dunbar was there with me, and he went one way and I went another. I 
then went down to the foot of Pearl street, and from that point I could 
not go back, and I made a stand there with the force I found there. 

(). How did you succeed there? 

A. We stopped it there with the loss of the Hartford and Erie depot. 
It was a very great point to make; there were a lot of old stables and 
old wooden buildings in the rear which we were afraid would take fire. 

@. Where did you go after that? 

A. After we got the fire checked there the Chief came round and re- 
quested me to go to Liberty square and that vicinity. I had to go up to 
Washington street to get down there. 

@. What did you do there? 

A. There I went to work as usual. 

@. Where did you go next? 

A. I stayed there until along Sunday forenoon, and checked the fire 


* on Central street. 


@. What time did you go home? 
A. I got home Sunday night about eleven o’clock. 
@. Was there any deficiency of water that night where you were? 
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A. Not that I noticed; no more than would naturally occur with so 

many hydrants and reservoirs being used. 

(). Was there any want of fuel? | 

A. Yes, sir; there was at times a want of fuel, for the reason the 
apparatus were so distributed about that it was almost impossible for 
the fuel wagon to get round. 

@. Did any of the engines stop for want of fuel; or did they make 
their fire from something else? 

A. I don’t know of any that stopped. They used old boxes or what- 
ever they could find that would burn. 

(). How did the men behave? 

A, Well. 

(. Did you have any trouble with them? 

4. NO,-sir: 

@. Was there any cowardice? 

A. No, sir. I never saw the men behave better; they could not 
behave better. 

@. Were any of them intoxicated ? 

A. I saw none of the Boston Department intoxicated. 

@. Did you see the Chief, and how many times? Did you see him that 
night? 
. I saw him, probably, a dozen times. 
Was he self possessed ? 
. Yes, sir, he appeared to be very much so, indeed. 
Did you have any ponanita ion with him about gunpowder? 
. I did not. 
You did not have any experience with it? 
. I never had had any experience. 
Did you that night? 
After I got round on that side of the fire, I saw one or two build- - 
ings that they were attempting to blow up. 
Did it do any good? 
Not in my opinion. 
Did you see any building that actually fell? 
. I saw the building at the corner of Water and Congress streets. 
. How much of a fall was that? 
. That took the whole upper part; probably three or four stories. 
. Was not that serviceable in reducing the height so it could be 
reached ? 

A. It may have been, possibly, but it left a large mass of débris there 
ready to catch fire at once. 

Q. So far as you know, was the use of gunpowder that night benefi- 
cial, or otherwise? 

A. I think it was detrimental. I didn’t see any reason, really, to use 
it. 

@. Did you notice, when the engines came, whether they came fast or 
slow? 

A. I didn’t have an opportunity to see many of them come in; I was 
busy around the fire. 

@). How was it with your South Boston engines? 

A. Three of my apparatuses came by the aid of horses, and three by 
hand. 
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@. Which made the best time? 

A, The two hose-carriages came by hand, and one steamer. These 
were the nearest ones to the fir e, so you could har dly draw a line between 
them. 

@. Could you judge whether they lost much time in coming by hand? 

A. Perhaps they did not come over so quickly as they would if the 
horses had been well, but they came a good deal quicker than the horses 
could have brought them at that time. ; 

@. You mean, as fast as sick horses could have brought them? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. Were they in your stables at South Boston? 

A. In the stables there. We used three pair of borrowed horses. 


S. H. HEBARD, sworn. 


Q. (By Mr. RussExt.) How long have you been connected with the 

Fire Department? 

Since the annexation of Dorchester to Boston. 

You were with the Dorchester Department before? 

Yes, sir. 

When did you start to come in? 

I started on the third alarm from my house. 

How long were you coming in? 

I didn’t look at my watch ; somewhere from thirty to forty minutes. 
How did you come? 

. With a horse and buggy. 

. Do you know about the engine from your neighborhood, when that 
came? 

A. I don’t know at what time aie got in there. I had left before. 

Q. What number is that? 

A, Sixteen. 

@. You left before she came? 

A, Yes, sir. 

@. What was the condition of the fire when you got there? 

A. I came up Kingston street, and came on to it from there; and I 
met Captain Regan and Captain Smith. It was well burning, but I 
didn’t take particular notice, because Captain Regan said, ‘* You must 
go round on to Chauncey street and make an attempt to stop it there, if 
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@. That was where you made your first fight? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. What did you do? 

A. We got three streams up in the rear of a clothing-store there. I 
don’t know whose it was. 

@. On what street? 

A. On Chauncey street. We first went into an unfinished building 
that faced on Kingston street, [ think it was, and put the fire out in that 
building. 

Q. You got your three streams where? 

A, On that clothing-store, and fought it there until we were driven 
back, out into the street; then we went into another building, where we 
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could be protected somewhat from the heat, and worked there until we 
were called out by Captain Smith sending word for us to come out; that 
there was danger of the ‘walls falling, and it was not safe to stay there 
any longer. 

@. Where did you go next? 

A. We went out into the street and put the streams on to the building 
adjoining ; and when we came out I had not been on the street more 
than ten minutes before there was a messenger came and said the Chief 
wanted his Assistants in Federal street. 

(). Did you have a consultation with him there? 

A. The consultation was had before I arrived. I saw him there. 

@. Did you have any talk with him? 

A. I asked him if he was going to blow. He said, ‘‘ Yes.” That was 
the only conversation I had. 

@. Did he give you any directions about blowing ;-or about using 
gunpowder ? 

A. No, sir; he did not. 

@. Did you have any? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. From whom? 

A. Captain Green. 

Q. State what took place. 

A. He said they must have more powder, and told Captain Smith and 
myself to go down to T wharf, —I think it was, — and take a tug boat 

and go down the harbor, and fetch up the powder boat. 

; “You went down with him? 

AT eB Bir: 

Q. What did you do after you got back? After you got the powder to 
the fire? 

A. We went into Congress street, I think, and there was a gentleman 
came up with a paper in his hand and said he had a document there from 
the Chief authorizing him to blow buildings. Captain Green looked at 
the paper and said that was all right. He was satisfied. I don’t recol- 
lect of seeing any one carry powder in. I was back watching the fire, and 
trying to find’ an opportunity to make a stand against it. i 

@. Do you know anything further about the use of powder? 

A. No, sir. 

@. Was there any trouble from want of water that night, where you 
were? 

. Not in the immediate vicinity where I was. 

Was there any want of fuel? 

. Not that I know of. 

Was there any trouble about the hose? 

Nothing more than usual. 

. How did the men behave? 

. They behaved as well as I ever saw them at any fire. 

How long have you been a fireman? 

~ L have belonged to the Fire Department over thirty years in Dor- 
chester and Boston. 
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L. W. SHAW, Ass’t ENGINEER, sworn. 


Q. (By Mr. Russert.) How long have you been connected with the 

Fire Department? 

. I joined the Fire Department in 1852. 

Where were you when you heard the alarm? 

. 1 was directly opposite my house, 49 Winchester street. 

How long did it take you to get to the fire? 

. To the best of my judgment, about seven minutes and a half. 

. What was the condition when you got there; and where was it? 

. According as it appeared to me, it was in a very far advanced 
state from what we usually find in anything of that description when we 
arrive on the ground. 

Q. Was the building all on fire? 

A. Yes, sir. The building the fire originated in was a mass of flames, 
and it had got into the next store south, and was smoking on the 
opposite-side of the street. 

@. What did you do? 

A. I took a point on the opposite side of the street and endeavored to 
prevent it from crossing. 

@. Opposite side of Summer, or Kingston street? 

A. Kingston street. 

@. What success did you have? 

A. I met with good success at that point. It was a dwelling-house. 
- We used water in buckets, and anything we could carry it in, until I 
could get a line of hose in. A line of hose was on the opposite side 
when I got there; but when we had to abandon that, we took it into the 
dwelling-house, and succeeded in keeping it there. 

Q. Was anything throwing water when you got their excepting the 
hose? 

A. From the point where I went, I could not determine whether the 
engines were throwing water or not. I noticed there were engines 
there, but I was not in a position to see whether they were throwing 
water or not. Their lines were run. 

@. Where did you go next? 

A. I went down into Bedford street and to Church Green. 

@. On what building did you work there? 

A. The first building I went into there, was on the east side of a 
place. I don’t know what the name of the place is. It was east of 
Devonshire street,—« place that run in from Summer street, ‘north. 
There were some brands of fire that broke a window in the Mansard roof 
on the east side of that place, and I took a line of hose up there and put 
that out. The front room in that store was all on fire, and after putting 
that out, I put a line there on the rear with good hopes of stopping it 
from crossing at that point.: 

Q. Where did you go when you left there? You were driven from 
there? 

A. I was not driven from that point, but I came out with the inten- 
tion of sending in other streams to reinforce that, and I found the fire 
had driven roand so furiously on the other side that there was an engine 
in danger of burning up; and I gave my attention to getting that away ; 
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and when I came back, I found the stream had been driven from the 
point where I located it. 

@. Where did you go next? 

A, We next attempted to make a stand at the corner of High and 
Summer and South and Summer — on those two points. 

@. Where did you go after that? 

A. After we found we could not make a stand there, Captain Jacobs 
and myself consulted —we were the only members of the Board 
on that side — and we decided to take a stand further back from the fire, 
where we could man a battery, and command it when it came up; and 
we took a line right across from a point just south or south-east from 
the Hartford & Erie depot, right across to the Bowditch school. We 
cut down all the fences, and put lines of hose through, and wet every- 
thing down; and that is where we stopped the fire from going south. 

Q. Then where did you yo? 

A. I then went down the line to report to the Chief, if I could find 
him, that the fire was stayed on that side. I went through into Chauncey 
street and found some of the Engineers there, but the Chief was not 
there, and I continued down the line until I got to Franklin street. I 
there found matters in such a condition that 1 abandoned my object of 
trying to find the Chief, and endeavored to make a stand at the corner 
of Franklin and Hawley streets. 

Q. Which way was the fire going? 

A. Up both sides of Franklin towards Washington. 

Q. You don’t know how it got across? 

A. I have no means of knowing how it got across. 

Q. How long did you hold that spot? 

A. [had just got well to work there when I received an imperative 
order from the Chief, through his son, to meet him at the corner of Fed- 
eral and Milk streets. I felt constrained to obey the order. 

@. What was the consultation? 

A. The orders of the Chief were, to hunt up as many of the Engineers 
as I could find along the line, and send them to him at once; to tell 
them to go immediately, without any hesitation. 

@. And to go there yourself? 

A. He didn’t give me any order to return. 

Q. Did you return? 

A. I didn’t. I found as much as I wanted to do to fight my way 
down through the crowd to find the others, and I thought enough had 
gone to him for the consultation he wished ; and I found a point T con- 
sidered was important, on my way back. I stopped where I found it. 

@. Where was that? 

A. The line of Washington street from Winter to School, or Winter 
to Milk. . 

@). How long did you stay there? 

A. I was on that point, with one slight interruption — when I went 
from it to put a line into Hovey’s store in Avon place —I was there 
from this time until the fire was successfully stopped on Washington 
street. I cannot tell how long it was. 

(Q. Did you have any experience with gunpowder that night? 

A. My experience with gunpowder was very slight. ‘There was one 
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of the agents that were employed to use it, that came there and de- 


manded of me to take my men away, and I refused, and commanded 
him not to use it at that point. 

@. Did he obey you? 

A. He did temporarily ; but when I was absent to get this line into 
Hovey’s store, he put it into Mudge’s store and attempted to explode it, 
and partially succeeded, as I understand. 

@. Was there any want of water that night? 

A. Yes, sir; it was a very gerious obstacle. One place was at the 
_ corner of Milk and Washington. 

(). How many engines were there there? 

_ A. There were three. 

@. Could they not all get water? 

A. They got it until they drew the reservoir dry. 

@. Was there any supply to the reservoir? 

A. There was a gate into it; but the engines from other points were 
taking the water so fast it would not run in. 

@. Was there any other point where there was want of water? 

A. Yes, sir; we got an inadequate supply on the corner of Kingston 
street, where I first went, after a certain length of time, after the other 
engines got to work. 

Q. Corner of Kingston and what? 

A. Bedford street. 

@. Was there any other point? 

A. Well, there were other points; for instance, when I was in Water 
street, on the ‘* Post” building, I was scant of water there, but really I 
can’t tell you where the lines came from. 

. Was there any trouble with fuel? 

. There was none under my immediate notice. 

Was there any trouble about the hose? 

. In what respect? 

In bursting any more than Naini in a great fire? 

. No, sir; I didn’t notice any. 

Was the hose in good condition? 

. So far as my knowledge was concerned. 

How did the men behave? 

. Splendidly ; I never gave an order to a man that night, — that is, 
‘to our department, — but he sprang to it as though his “life depended 
upon it. | 

re Were there any intoxicated men in the Boston Fire Department? 

A. I didn’t see one in my observation. 

(). Did you notice about the engines, whether they came fast or slow? 
Whether they lost time from having men instead of horses? 

A. I didn’t see any engine come in, except 3; 7 and 4 were there 
when I arrived on the ground. 

 Q. At what rate did 3 come? 

A. I could not tell the rate she came, but I should judge from the 
time I was there, she was there very quick — almost as quick as if she 
had had horses, with the exception of the difference between one alarm 
and another, which would be five minutes behind. 

(). Where did she start from? 
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A. Opposite Williams market, on Washington street. 

Q. What was the great trouble that made this fire uncontrollable? 

A, Well, as far as my judgment goes, it had acquired a headway 
beyond what we are accustomed to have; and the buildings were very 
high. We find in all those buildings of that description that the upper 
part is built with combustible materials, and it went from one to another 
at a rate almost as fast as a man could go. 

Q. Where did the buildings usually catch? 

A, In the roofs. 

Q. The wooden trimmings and wooden ‘covings? 

A, Yes, sir. Oftentimes it lodged on those Mansard roofs, round the 
windows, and caught in there. It did in this store on Summer street, — 
that I spoke of — ‘the first one that I went into after I went to Church 
Green. 

@. Was there anything that was done that was improper, or anything 
left undone, that night; or anything you could do better if it should 
happen again? 

A. I have criticised my conduct as no other man could criticise it, 
and I don’t know, so far as my duty was concerned, of one thing I could 
do differently if I should do it over again; which I consider very re- 
markable, as there is hardly a day passes but I see something that I 
can mend in my own business. 

Q. In the general management of the fire, so far as you noticed, was 
there anything you could criticise? 

A. I don’t know of anything that could be done better, in regard to 
the general management, unless we could have prevented any powder 
from being used. I think we should have saved hundreds of thousands 
of dollars, if there had been no powder used at all. I don’t know as 
there was any way to have prevented it. 

@. In what way do you think the powder did harm? 

A. It did the harm of forcing our forces back every time, for fifteen 
or twenty minutes. We had to withdraw from ey ery point where it was 
used. There is a sample of it in Washington street. If it had been 
used there, in spite of all we could have done, it would have crossed 
Washington street, if our forces had had to be withdrawn. 

@. You think the street was saved by keeping the powder away? 

A. Exactly ; I am just as confident of it as that I am sitting here. 

Q. If there had been an abundant supply of water, and you had had | 
the Lowry hydrants, in your judgment, what difference would it have 
made in the management of this fire? 

A. If we had had the Lowry hydrants all over the city, or where it 
first started, I should have hardly said it would have gone beyond 
Summer street, and, perhaps, not on this side of Summer street at all. 

@. You are confident of that? 

A. That is my feeling; and if it had got beyond that, if we had had 
a good supply of water, I should say it would never have passed Frank- 
lin street, certain. 

Q. Was there not perhaps a defect in the size of the street mains, be- 
sides the want of the Lowry hydrants? 

A: Yes, sir. 

@. The Lowry hydrants would not have brought the water? 
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A. No, sir; it would have been simple folly to put the Lowry hy- 
drants on the pipes now in Franklin and Devonshire streets, because 
they are only four and six-inch pipes. That was just precisely what 
we. needed, — larger pipes. 


PHINEAS B. ALLEN, Crviz Enarnerr, sworn. 


@. (By Mr. Russet.) How long have you been connected with the 
Fire Department? 

A. Ever since Roxbury was annexed, 1868, I think. 

Q. And before that? 

A. Before that I belonged in eA ever since 1850, and I belonged 
in Dorchester in 1848. 

@. What time did you start for the fire? 

A. I started on the second alarm. I was in Hook and Ladder 4’s 
house when the alarm was given. I was going home, and I stopped in 
there to see how things were ; that is on Eustis street. 

@. How long were you in coming in? 

A. I could not say exactly. I got into a car and came down as far as 
Worcester street, and Hose 7 came out of Worcester street; I 
think it was Worcester street; I will not be sure; but I got: out of 
the car and run down with them. 

@. How much slower were they than if they had had horses? 

A. I don’t think any slower. They had a large team. 

@. When you reached the fire, what was the condition of things? 

A. The first building, that is, the building the fire took in, was 
nearly consumed. 

@. What else was burning? 

A. The building next to it on Kingston street was the one I went into 
first. I went in there with No. 13’s line and stayed there until they 
said the building was not safe to stay in any longer, and we took the 
line out. 

@. Where did you go next? 

A. I stopped there a few minutes; then I walked down to the end of 
Bedford street into Summer street. I stopped there until the engines 
were taken away from that reservoir. 

@. Why were they taken away? 

A. The fire got down so close we considered them in danger, and they 
were ordered to move them as soon as they could. 

@). Where did you go then? 

A. I went into Lincoln street. Then No. 17 went down to the 
corner of Lincoln and Essex streets to the hydrant there, and I went 
down that way with them. I then went back for the hose there was in 
the square, and got that back from the fire, and went to work there 
at that hydrant. 

@. Where did you go next? 

A, After we got the fire stopped there, and supposed it was perfectly 
safe to leave, we came down to School street ; and the orders came there 
to go down towards the Custom House as quick as possible; and we 
we went from there to Batterymarch street, and the engine went to work 
‘at the reservoir there; and the line was taken round into Milk street. 
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Q. What did you do next? : 
A. We stayed there until the fire was about stopped ; when we were up 
there, No. 17 went home; and the Providence engine, — she had 


arrived here then or before; I had not seen her before, — she came in 


at Liberty square and went to work on that reservoir. The fire was 
about stopped then; some were confident it would not go further. 

@. Did you see the Chief that night? 

A. I did. 

Q. Where? 

A. The last time I saw him was in Summer street. 

Q. What time, about? 

A. As near as I can judge, it was somewhere about twenty minutes or 
a quarter before eleven. 

@. Did you have any consultation with him? 

A. A gentleman came to me and spoke about bringing engines from 
Worcester. He wanted to know if I would give him an order to send 
for the engines. The telegraph was broken down and they could not tel- 
egraph, and the gentlemen who had charge of the engines would not 
start unless they had a written order. I said, ‘* I cannot give an order in 
writing. I have no pen, ink, or paper, and I am wet clear through, but,” 
I said, ‘*the Chief has just gone by, and if you will wait one moment, I 
think I can find him.” I found him, and told him what the gentleman 
said, and he said, ** Go to the depot with the gentleman and have an order 
sent.” I went down and found the gentleman who had charge of the en- . 
gines, and he said he would send one right of ; and the way I came to know 
about the time, he said, ‘* I will be back at half-past one,” I looked at 
the clock and it was just eleven. I said, ‘‘ You have got to work pretty 
lively to get back at half-past one.” He said, ‘‘ I will do it;” and a few 
minutes before that time he reported to me; he had arrived and wanted 
to know where to go. I said, ** Go down Washington street, and you 
mill find some one who will tell you where to go to work.” 

@. Where did that engine come from? 

A, Worcester. He went from here to Worcester and got his engine. 

Q. The first engine that went out went to West Newton and got an 
engine? 

A. That I don’t know anything about. 

Q. They had communicated by telegraph with Worcester ? 

A. They could not; the line was down. ‘They didn’t telegraph be- 
cause the line was down. That is the reason I came to notice the time 
so exactly, because the man said, ‘‘I will be back at half-past one.” I 
said, ‘‘ You can’t, you have only got two hours and a half.” And he said, 
veel will do it.” He did do it. 

Q. Did you have any consultation with the Chief that night? 

A. No, sir; I did not see him after that until Sunday sometime. 

@. Did you have any experience with gunpowder that night? 

A. I did not. 

@. Was there any trouble about want of water that night? 

_A. We were short of water part of the time; the hy drants did not 
give us enough. | 

@. Where was that? 

A, Corner of Essex and Lincoln. 
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. Any other place? 

. That is the only place we were at until we came to the reservoir. 

. When you got to the reservoir, did you have plenty of water? 

. We had plenty of it, I think, there. 

. Was there any trouble from want of fuel that night? 

. We did not have coal all the time as freely as we do sometimes, 
although no engine stopped, because we procured wood and that like. 

Q. How did the men work? 

A,- Every man did all he could, that I saw. I didn’t see a man refuse 
to do anything from the time the fire began until it stopped. 

@. How came the fire to get beyond your control? What was the 
trouble that night that made it so great a fire? 

A. I think the great trouble was, the fire was not discovered. soon 
enough, and the alarm not given soonenough. I think the building had 
burned so far before it was discovered, it was impossible to stop it. 

@. What made it spread so fast? 

A, The greatest trouble was in the high buildings, and the wba -work 
on top of them, the wooden covings, and wooden windows, and the like. 

Q. Did the fire usually catch in the roof? 

A. It did on Summer street. The fire came right down the coving, 
and you could see it. 

@. What, in your judgment, would have been the difference if you had 
had an abundance of water, and had had the Lowry hydrants? 

A. I think if we had had the Lowry hydrants, we could have got some 
engines closer to the fire; it would not have required. so much hose to 
play through. Some of the engines were playing through six or seven 
hundred feet of hose. With the Lowry hydrants, we should have had 
four engines on to one hydrant, and they would not have had to play 
through more than two or three hundred feet. 

@. Do you think the best use was made of the material you had? 

A. Yes, sir. I think everything was done that could be with what 
we had to work with. 

@: Did the Chief seem to be cool? 

A. Very cool, when I saw him. As cool as ever I saw him at a fire. in 
my life. 


Q 
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JAMES MUNROE, Crviz ENGINEER, sworn. 


Q. (By Mr. Russett.) How long have you been in the Fire Depart- 
ment of Boston? 
. Since annexation. 
. You were Chief Engineer of the Roxbury Department? 
Yes, sir. 
How many years? 
Nine. 
How long have you been a fireman: ? 
. Thirty-three years. 
What time did you start for the fire? 
. I started on the first alarm. 
. From where? 
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. From the Highlands. 
. How did you come? 
. Tran part of the way, and part of the way in a car. 


What time did you arrive, as near as you can tell? 


. I should think within twenty-five minutes. ‘ 


What was the condition of the fire? 


. The fire was across Kingston street and into the building south of 


where it originated. I did not go on to Summer street. I came in on 
the south side and went to work on Bedford street. 


Q. 
23 


Q. 
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You cannot tell what was going on in Summer street? 

No, sir. 

What fighting did you do there? 

I fought it on the south side of Summer street, on the Dake side 


from Bed ford street. 
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. Where did you go next? 

. [had an order from the Chief to report to him in Federal street. 
. Did you go? 

. Yes, sir. 

. What was the consultation ? 

. Inregard to using powder. 

. What did the Chief say about it? 

. He said he proposed to use powder. 

. Did he say where? 

. He did not then; he did after we had concluded to use it. 

. What advice did you give, if any? 

I advised him to use it, provided they went back far enough to get 


an opening before the fire would come up to it. 


Q. 


A, 


About what time was this talk? 
I don’t have much idea of time. JI should think it was pretty near 


twelve o’clock. 


were 
side. 
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. Had he used any at that time, did you understand? 
. Not to my knowledge. He said he had sent for the powder. 


Were you there when it came? 

Yes, sir. 

Did you take part in using it? 

I did not. 

Did you see it used? 

I did not. 

What did you do after that? 

He gave me an order to go into Federal street. He said they 

going to blow a building up on Federal street, on the left-hand 
He said they were going to blow that building, and ordered me 


to go to Congress street and clear the street. I went round there and 
did so, with the assistance of the police. 
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. Did the explosion take place while you were there? 

. No, sir. 

. Where did you go next? 

. [ went over on to Broad street, near the foot of Oliver street. 
. Did you fight the fire there until it was stopped? 

. I stayed there until it was stopped. 


Where did you go next? 
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A. I then came down on to Oliver street, near Milk street, near the 
Boston Lead Company’s store there, and the other stores in that block. 

@. You fought the fire there? 

Ai I stayed. there until it was taken care of at that point. 

@. You had a Lynn company to help you? 

A. Thad one Roxbury engine, and there was a stream from one Bos- 
ton engine, and two or three out-of-town companies; I don’t know what 
they were. 

@. What time did you stop the fire there? 

A. I think it was about noon; I don’t know. 

@. Did you do any more that day? 

A. We kept the engine there at work, and about three o’clock we got 
it under, and then came up town to get something to eat. 

@. How was the Chief when you saw him? 

A. I never saw him any more cool and collected than he was at that 
time. ; 

@). How did the men generally behave? 

A. Well, sir. 

@. Was there any intoxication on the part of the Boston Fire De- 
partment ? 

A. I didn’t see any instance of the kind; not a man. 

@. Was there any want of water? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. Where was that? 

A. On Lincoln street and on Oliver street; on that side of the fire. 
We had to run a line clear up through Broad street. 

. Did the engines have to stand still for want of water? 
. Yes, sir; we could not get water enough to supply the engines. 
Were there any other points where you noticed that? 
No, sir, not that I remember of. 
Was there any want of fuel? 
Yes, sir. 
Did any of the engines stand still for want of fuel, or did Pe sup- 
themselves ? 
They took boxes or anything they could get hold of. 
Did you lose any time for want of steam? 
. Yes, sir, I think there was one time. 
Where was that? 
. It was over on Broad street. 
. Could they not get coal there? 
I could not. I tried a number of wharves; they said they had no 
nel coal, or anything that was suitable for us. 
You could not get fuel? 
We could get wood there. 
Was there any trouble from hose that night? 
No, sir, I didn’t see any lack of hose where I was. 
Was there any difficulty from bursting of hose? 
No, sir, very little of it. 
The hose was in good order and kept in good order? 
All the hose I had anything to do with. 
What was the principal cause of the fire becoming uncontrollable? 
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A. It was a big fire before we got there. 
' Q. That is the first cause; what-others? 

A. I don’t know as I could answer that. 

@. Did you notice where the fire generally caught; whether it was 
the roof? ‘ 

A. The building was all on fire from cellar to attic. 

Q. The first one? 

A. Yes, sir, and the other buildings eran it were on fire. 

Q. What would have been the effect if you had had Lowry hydrants 

and plenty of water? 

A. I think the fire would have been checked a good while before it 
was. 

Q. Where do you think, to the best of your judgment, you could have 
checked the fire if you had had that? 

A. I think if we had had plenty of water in Liberty square, we could 
have made a stand there and all along on that line. 

@. Suppose they had had it at the beginning of the fire? 

A. I don’t think it would have made any odds. 

@. You don’t think you could have stopped it? 

As NO; Sit. 

Q. At the time when the alarm was given, you don’t think anything 
could have stopped that fire on the spot where it begun? 

A. I could not tell what state it was in when “the alarm was given, 
before the time I got there. 

: @. You say it had crossed Summer street when you got there ? 

A, No, sir, it had crossed Kingston street. 

'Q. It may have crossed Summer street and you not have seen it? 

A. Yes, sir, it might have been. I did not go on that side. 

@. You are an expert and an old hand at fires; was this a well- 
managed fire or otherwise? 

A. I should say it was. 

Q@. Does anything occur to you now that could have been done that 
was not done? 

A. No, sir. 

@. Suppose you had to do it over again, and you were Chief; do you | 
see anything that you could do that was not done? 

A. No, sir; I think that everything was done that night that men 
could do with what we had to do with. 


JOHN COLLIGAN, sworn. 


@. (By Mr. Russertxy.) How long have you been connected with the 
Fire Department of Boston and Roxbury? 

A. Since 1843. Iwillsay Iran two years on trial; then two years as a 
volunteer, from 1845 to 1847, and have been a regular member from that 
time to the present. 

@). Where were you when you heard the alarm? 
A. At home. 

Q. What street? 

A. 1996 Washington street, Boston Highlands. 
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@. How soon do you suppose you got in? 

A. I shoald say less than thirty minutes. I ran part of the way and 
rode part of the way. From Dover street to Essex street, I think I came 
about as fast as most people want to ride. 

Q. What was the condition of the fire when you reédahied it? 

A. I got in in time to attack the building next to the one in 
which the fire originated. The apparatus of which I had charge in 
my district, — Hose No. 7 and Engine No. 13, — was coming down Essex 
street ; I went to them and said to the engine man, “ Are you all right?” 
He said he was. I went in the first place into a swell-front house on the 
left-hand side of Kingston street, and from there went into another 
building, on the opposite side, a dwelling-house altered over into a store, 
and got 13’s line up to the attic, came down again to look at the build- 
ing and found the fire was coming in under us. I said to Capt. Brown, 
« We will try to get another line to protect our folks up stairs, and try 
to stop it.” I came down and met Capt. Brown, and we were going to 
get another line up there, and Capt. Chamberlain came along and said, 
‘* Have you got a line in that building?” I said, “I have.” He said, 
“It is unsafe ; ; every moment you keep the men there you keep them at 
their peril.” I said, “‘I think we can stop it.” He went on _ to 
describe the building quickly and said it was unsafe. I said, ‘I 
yield to your judgment,” and I ordered the men out and we took 


our station in the street, immediately in front of the building and 


directly opposite the front entrance to the stairs. At that time, 
Capts. Munroe, Allen, Smith and myself were there. Then we 
separated. Somebody said, ‘“ The fire is working up Chauncey street.” 
I said to Capt. Smith, ‘* Shall I go, or will you g 90?” He said he would 
go, leaving me alone. I saw no other Engineer for some considerable 
time. Then Capt. Munroe came round and wanted to know if I could 
help him on Bedford street. I said I had only those lines, and.I didn’t 
think it was safe to leave. I said, ‘‘ Look over the ground and see for 
yourself ;” and he said that he didn’t see that I could help him any. At 
this time I had 13’s line in the street and a line from Hose 2 on the 
roof of the dwelling-house on the westerly side of Kingston street. I 
went‘up on the roof of that and put a ladder upon the new granite build- 
ing facing on Kingston street, and had a line from Engine No. 13, 
manned by members of 15, through the swell-front house, cutting it 
off to protect the back part of the building on Chauncey street, and when 
I came down I relieved Engine No. 3 and sent them off to report to the 
back side of the fire. I remained there with two streams from Engine 
No. 13, 800 feet on one line and 600 feet on the other, until the 
order came to report on Federal street. I sent back word that , 
I ought not to leave. I was alone some little time after that, and the 
order came back to me to report forthwith. I made the same reply, and 
was told the orders were imperative, and of course Lobeyed them. I re- 
ported in Federal street. They asked what use they could make of gun- 
powder in Summer street. I said it was no use to use it, in my judg- 
ment; it would do no good atall. I said to Captain Dunbar, “ It is 
wicked for me to stay here; I will go back to Summer street; if you 
want me, you will know where to find me.” We stopped it on Kingston 
street,and I changed right round intoChauncey street,and kept the fire from 
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working up Chauncey street to the South end.. The fire at that time was 
in the second building on the westerly side of Chauncey and the southerly 
side of Summer, taking out that corner. Mr. Hovey wanted to know if 
I could save his building, and I said, ‘* Yes; I didn’t propose to let it go 
any further on that side.” Meantime, I gave an order for Engine 2, 
which was stationed on Avon street, to take their line down, and saying 
that I would be back again, I went in with Mr. Hovey and took a survey 
of that building. Capt. Shaw then came round, and I asked him to give 
me a lift; I told him to take Engine No. 2’s line into Hovey’s attic and 
stop the fire on that side, and I would take care of it on the other side. 
He got the line up and reported back; and seeing that we were doing 
about what was right, let that remain until we could take care of it en- 
tirely on the Chauncey-street side, and sent them down to Sturgis street. 
_In the mean time, Capt. Chamberlain had asked me to relieve some of the 
force. I said, “If you see any I can spare I will do it.” He looked 
over the ground, and said he didn’t think I could. The Chief came to 
me and said, ‘‘Can you stop the fire here?” I said, ** Yes, sir, I pro- 
pose to stop it here.” He said, *‘ Are you sure?” J said, ‘Iam; I 
have looked*over the ground and am sure.” He gave me orders as fast 
as I could relieve any force to send it away. I told him with one engine 
disabled I didn’t feel that I could at present, but would as soon as [ 
could. Mudge, Sawyer & Co.’s store was packed with goods from 
cellar to attic, so we had to move several cases to get at the win- 
dows. ‘There was no protection in the shape of shutters or anything of 
that kind. We located lines at the different stories, and put a man on 
top of the roof, and gave him notice if anything should occur there on 
the westerly side of Chauncey street to take care of it. We had stopped 
it part way through from Kingston-street side, so far as we could reach 
that way, and finally accomplished that purpose. I reported in State 
street with the apparatus, and some time in the course of the day, I think, 
but had been there but a few minutes before I had to go back. Before 
that time, however, the Chief came and said, ‘‘ I want you to make up the 
force.” I said, ‘The people are very much excited in this street, and 
want all the force you can spare.” He looked over the ground and said, 
‘¢You had better send it all.” I sent off the apparatus and took a short 
cut to State street and reported to him. We had been there but a few 
moments when word came from Hovey’s that they didn’t consider them- 
selves safe; that the fire was rekindling, and they thought it would get 
into the brick building there.’ It had been in it, in fact, while I was off 
on other business. We went back there again and finally cooled it down, 
and didn’t go back there again until Monday; reported in State street, 
then went to Oliver street, and back to State street into the Post Office, 
and took a stream from the Navy Yard engine into part of the building, 
and cooled the stones of the building. I authorized the man who had com- 
mand to use his judgment to stop the fire, if I should have to leave it, 
and then went into the rear of that. freestone building on Devonshire 
street, — Congress square, I believe they call it. I went into the first 
story in the first place, and put out a little fire there. It came through ~ 
very strong in the second and third stories, and we had quite a smart little 
fight there to stop it. Capt. Green came in with a line from No. 15, and 
we finally checked it. That was about ten or eleven o’clock. I had orders 
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to gohome. I did so, and had just got into bed when a policeman came 
and notified me the wires were down on the east side of the city, and I 
_ gave him the keys and ordered him to ring the church-bell for anything 
in Boston, no matter what it was. I don’t know how long I had been in 
bed, — I had not had much sleep, but had got warm, — when I heard the 
bell. I got up and dressed as quick as I could and came into*'Summer 
street, and stayed there until Monday night, and got home at ten o’clock. 

@. When you were at work on Hovey’s building, did they help you | 
with blankets? 

A. Yes, sir; they had no shutters on part of their building, sir, and 
of course the fire was very intense and very hot there. They did nobly 
themselves ; did all they could do. 

@. How many of them were at work there? 

A. IL could not say. I only saw that they were doing all that lay in 
their power. I put a line in their upper story so we could reach into 
any part of the burning building. We had a good engine and a good 
_ line, so we could rely on it, and felt satisfied unless something unusual 

should occur we could control the fire. 
_ @. Was there any lack of water? 

A. Not on my line. 

@. Was there any trouble from want of fuel? 

A. I can only judge that there was. I saw the coal wagon there, and 
they said they were doing all they could. 

@. Do you know of boxes being used? 

_ A. I saw boxes being used. I said, ‘‘ If you get out of fuel, use any 
fuel you can get.” 

@. Do you know of any engine that had to stop for want of fuel? 

A. No, sir; I told them not to. The lines I had didn’t stop. 

Q. How did the men work? 

A. Nobly. 

@. Have any trouble with them at all? 

A. No, sir; I changed lines and broke up lines, and did many things 
that in ordinary cases would have occasioned murmuring, and there was 
none at all. They took hold very cheerfully. I worked the men so 
hard that I said to them, ‘‘I pity you, but you have got to do it.” 

@. How was the Chief that night? 

A. I saw nothing unusual with him. He discussed matters as he 
always does, in his quick way, but there was no excitement about him 
at all. 

@. Do you consider that the fire was well managed? 

_ A. So far as I had opportunity to judge. 

@. Should you know how to do better if you had opportunity to do it 
again? 

PA. J have gone over it in my mind. I might have done differently in 
regard to leaving Hovey’s. I felt satisfied we should be called back 
again. Still, on the whole, I did the best thing I could. 

@. That is the only thing you had any doubt about, — leaving there 
at the time you did? 

A. Yes, sir. I wish to say one thing in regard to how our apparatus 
is divided, and what the duties of the Engineers are in their respective 
districts. Each Engineer has so much apparatus to look after. It is 
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his duty to see that it is fit for service at all times, and at the breaking 
out of the horse-epidemic a meeting of the Board was called. I had 
notified all the principal establishments, like Day’s factory, in my section 
of the city, that if there was a fire they must send men. In the mean 
time, I had given the driver of the engine orders to use horses to go to 
Day’s factory. There we have no Cochituate water. We have no 
Cochituate water west of Tremont street. We have one reservoir be- 
tween the railroad crossing and Parker street. I told him, *‘ I want 
those horses put on any way.” I gave that order to him on Monday 
night. We had the meeting Saturday night. He came or sent word to 
me, Tuesday, ‘I can’t use my horses at all; can’t get them out of the 
stable.” I notified the Rubber Co. that I should call on their engines, 
and I wanted them to place at my disposal all the hose in their factory ; 
and notified the carpet-factory and the paper-factory, and other large es- 
tablishments ; and they said they would keep their horses at my disposal. 
The paper-factory said they had no hose, and I said I would furnish 
them. Mr. Day and all the large establishments agreed to furnish men. 
I notified Hose.7 (they do-not respond to any box north of Dover 
street until the general alarm) if they saw anything suspicious to start 
at once and I would take the responsibility. Engine No. 13 was not to 
start until the fourth alarm. I said, ‘‘ Don’t you wait if you see anything 
that looks suspicious.” I secured horses of Mr. Mahan. His stable is 
about 450 to 500 feet away on Hampshire street. He agreed to furnish 
horses, and I gave him a list of the boxes we went to and the alarms. 
He didn’t get his horses out in time. He started on the second alarm, 
but they had gone and he didn’t overtake them. ‘They came in by hand. 

@. How far did be come with his horses? 

A. I don’t know. He said he didn’t see anything of them. Hose No.7 
started, and they got in, as near as I can learn, very promptly ; and 
from the time the alarm was struck, until 13 was ready to work, did not 
exceed thirty minutes. 

Q. What number was that where the horses did not overtake the 
engine? 

eh 13, Boston Highlands, Soret on Cabot street; used to be 
Ruggles ‘street. I should like to say one thing. We consider it a part 
of our duty, of course, to look out for our sections, and do what we can 
to prevent fires and facilitate putting them out. I have made two or 
three applications to the Water Board to lay a pipe from Washington 
street to Harrison avenue; and they said they would not lay a foot of 
pipe for fire purposes. West of Tremont street we have only one reser- 
voir. The territory is composed of wooden buildings, some of them 
very large and very combustible. I waited upon Mr. Day and Mr. 
Rogers (they are large property-holders in that district) two years ago, 
and told them they must. do something themselves; we conld not do 
anything ; we were powerless. 

@. Who did you apply to? 

A. George Lewis. I told him the condition we were in. 

@. You made a verbal application? 

A. Yes, sir. The territory I wished to protect was between Eustis 
street, Harrison avenue, and Hunneman streets. ‘There is a large plan- 
ihg mill in that territory, engine shops, and dwellings. He said to me, 
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“Tt is no use; they will not lay one foot of pipe for fire purposes. I’ 
told him that on Harrison Avenue the pipe stopped dead end; that if 
an engine started at the end, she drew all the water away from the one 
behind, and vice versa; whichever starts first gets all the water and the 
other don’t get any. Hesaid, ‘‘ We cannot help you any.” I felt very anx- 
ious about that section. 
_ @. Have you made any representations since Mr. Lewis left? 
A, Only through Mr. Day and Mr. Rogers. I told them to go to work, 
when we were ‘powerless. 
@. Has there been any action taken in the Board upon this matter? 
_ A. The matter has been talked over and my reply has been, ‘“ It is 
no use to try in our section of the city.” I have said thisin the Board : ‘* The 
only way to do is to get the owners of property to move,” and I told 
them what I had done, that I called upon Mr. Day and Mr. Rogers to 
get them to exert themselves to get water, that we were pow erless, and 
it laid with them and the Water Board whether this section should be 
protected. 
_ @. It is more important now because there have been more buildings 
put up? 
A. Yes, sir. It is increasing every day. Some are very high and 
some are of a very combustible nature. In the vicinity of the new 
planing-mill on what is now Parker street, we have no supply of water, 
-and I told the owners when they first moved there it was their duty to 
look after it; that anything we could do in the shape of a recommenda- 
tion we would do, but it belonged to them to get water. We must de- 
pend upon the high tide ; the hydrants will hardly supply the boilers. If 
you felt as I do about it, you would not get many nights’ sleep. 
@. Have they put in Lowry hydrants in their new “work in Roxbury? 
A. Everything there is Lowry, with the exception of where it runs 
down on the dead-end. There they have put ina Boston hydrant. The 
water before annexation was from reservoirs and from Jamaica Pond. The 
chief advantage of Jamaica Pond was supplying our reservoirs. While 
using that, we had gates within a reasonable distance, and since that 
time, at the expense of the Fire Department in Roxbury, we had pipes 
*run up from the low land on Tremont street, up to the corner of Ruggles 
street. That gave us additional hydrants there, but they were Boston 
hydrants, and when the pipe was laid, it was in the charter that the City 
of Roxbury could have as many hydrants as they chose for fire pur- 
poses ; we only had three or four on the entire line within the limits of 
Roxbury ; but since that time, there is no section better protected than in 
the vicinity of Tremont and Ruggles street. We have in that section 
probably 60 lbs. pressure. It comes right from the main pipe. We have 
some hydrants on the sidewalk and some in the street. We prefer 
to have them in the sidewalk. 


Adjourned to Thursday, at 3 P.M. 


4° FIFTH DAY. 
Tuurspay, Dec. 5th. 


JOSEPH BARNES, sworn. 


Q. (By Mr. Russeti.) Where do you live? 

A. In East Boston. 

@. When did you go to the fire ?. ; 

A. The fire had been burning perhaps forty minutes before I was 
there. We do not go at the first alarm from the city, from East 
Boston. 

Q. Was this the third or the fourth alarm ? 

A. It was the fourth. We had four that night altogether. I went at the 
fourth. The other Engineer went at the second. Perhaps it would be 
necessary to state that we have rules and regulations in regard to that. 
We have certain boxes to go to, at the second alarm, in the city with our 
own apparatus, — box 2 to 23. Then we skip to 56, 37, and 41. We 
go at the second alarm, with one engine and one Engineer. , 

Q. What was the condition of things when you reached the fire ? 

A. The fire was going into Otis street, as you pass down there by 
Beebe’s block, off from Summer street. 

Q. What was done to prevent its getting into Otis street ? 

A. Everything that could be done in regard to playing on it. 

Q. How many engines? 

A. There were some three or four engines on Otis street and down by 
the front of Beebe’s block when I got there. 

Q. Were there any firemen on the roofs of buildings? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. On what buildings? 

A. On the building on the right of Otis street, as you come from Sum- 
mer down into Devonshire. I call it on the north side of Beebe’s block. 

Q. Where were they playing? 

A. They were playing on to the fire on both sides of the street. Some 
of the streams were upon the sidewalks playing up upon the sides of 
buildings. Others were on top, playing across. 

-Q. Do you say that all was done that could be done there to prevent 
its crossing? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Can you think of anything now that was not done that ought to 
have been done? 

ALIN, air. 

Q. (By Mr. Puiericx.) Did it look as though they could stop the 
fire in Otis street? 

A. I didn’t think so. I thought the fire had got the control. 

Q@. Where did you go after that? 

A, I kept there until the fire drove me down Devonshire street, and 
had two engines that I shifted until we got down into Franklin, street, 
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and then I took a turn up Franklin street towards Washington, and fought 
the fire from Beebe’s block down Devonshire to Franklin, and then up 
Franklin to Washington. 

@. Can you tell us how the fire got across Franklin street, whether in 
the wide or narrow part? 

A. Yes, sir. I was there and saw the whole of it. The heat of the 
buildings on the upper side of Devonshire street, on both corners of 
Devonshire and Franklin streets, was very great. As we fought the fire, 
we kept all the streams on the opposite side of Franklin street, to pre- 
vent the fire from crossing over, and we held it there quite a while. But 
the heat was so intense that it finally caught. 

@. Where did it finally catch? 

A. It caught on the upper part of the buildings — on the Mansard 
roofs. That was on the north side of Franklin, corner of Devonshire. I 
happened to be at that point. 

@. About how many buildings caught at once? 

A. The signs on the buildings and the roofs caught about together, I 
should think, perhaps. We were playing there for two hundred feet. 
‘There were several streams. I was on the upper.two streams. That is the 
nearest to Washington street. I should think there were some six or 
eight streams below me quite a distance — some one hundred and fifty 
to two hundred feet below me. ‘The first place where the fire got fairly 
under way was nearly opposite the lower corner of Devonshire street. I 
think it crossed over first just opposite the lower corner. But there was 

not a great deal of difference between the upper and lower corner. 
~Q@ (By Mr. Greene.) That was Brewer's building? 

A. {think so. Then it worked right up Franklin street against the 
wind, that is, the wind drew the other way, because on the south side of 
Franklin street the buildings were on fire in back up further than they 
were on Franklin street. ‘The fire was some one hundred and fifty or two 
hundred feet further up on the south than on the north side of Franklin 
street, but still it was on the north side working up towards Washington 
very fast, and, of course, working towards the new Post Office, — 
working in that way down Devonshire. 

@. Can you think now of any way by which that could have been 
stopped? 

A. No, sir. 

@. Do you think there was any chance to use gunpowder there? 

A. Well, I don’t think that there was. 

Q. Why ‘not? 

A. Because I think that using gunpowder so near would only have, 
shattered the building and let the fire in quicker than it would otherwise 
have gone in. 

Q. Take that spot, Franklin street, right across, suppose those roofs 
had not been Mansard, with the customary wooden trimmings, do you 

_ think the fire could have been stopped there? 

A. Well, I think itrather doubtful. There was such intense heat that 
it was almost impossible to stand there. In thefirst of it, of course we stood 
over on the north side of Franklin street, but the heat came so heavy on 
us that we had to back out each way — that is, down and up. I backed 

_up towards Washington street. 
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@. Was there any want of water there? 

A. Yes, sir, there was... 

Q. To what extent was there a want of water? | 

A. Tbey could not play a very good stream. The streams were cut — 
short some, on account of the want of water. 

@. (By Mr. Paiisricx.) Where did you draw water from? 

A. We drew it from the reservoir up on Franklin, street. The want 
of water was not so great then as it was later at the fire on Washington 
street. 

Q. (By Mr. Puirsricx.) *Did you draw the reservoir down below the 
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A. Well, it was at some times. When we had but one engine at a 
hydrant, that worked very well. 

@. Was there any want of fuel there on Ofis street or Franklin street? 
A. Not at that time. I never heard anything about fuel or any call 
for it. : 

@. You went into Washington street next? 

Aa. Y eS, SiR») 

@. Where.did you fight the fire then ? 

A. J fought it up on Franklin street until it came into Washington, 
there I fought it from the Old South down to below Franklin. Some 
part of the time it was on to Mudge’s building — from there to the Old 
South. 

@. Did you'play on to Mr. Donahoe’s ‘* Boston Pilot ” building? _ 

' A. No, sir, I don’t think I did. 
@. Was there any great trouble in Franklin street from the falling of 


granite ? 


A. Well, there was some. There were some tremendous heavy falls 
there. 

@. What luck did you have on Washington street? 

A. We had very good luck when we arrived on Washington street. 
We had more help from engines coming from out of town ; brought their 
streams down Bromfield and Winter streets, and then we had the reser- 
voir from the Old South. We had two or three streams there from 
Charlestown, and we made a very good battery, and on the opposite 
side from the corner of Milk street and Washington street —the last 
building that burnt there opposite to the Old South. We had an engine 
in Province court, and took a stream on top of a building; and then the 
men that owned the buildings had got on to them and put on carpets 
and wet cloths, and kept their buildings wet on the eaves, and we played up 
with our streams on the front of the buildings on Washington street, 
and I took one stream up from Province court, which made a very good 
chance to work, and we wet those buildings down perhaps three hundred 
feet each way. These carpets and old rugs stopped the fire from crossing; | 
otherwise I think it would have crossed Washington street, if they had 
not put out rugs and old sails and everything that they had. There was 
a flat-roofed building with a little summer-house on top of it. That 
caught right off. They bad hard work to keep all those buildings from 
burning along there for two hundred or three hundred feet. It caught 
once at the corner of Bromfield and Washington streets. ‘There is a low 
building there with roof windows. ‘They have now repaired the windows 
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by putting in new boards. Those caught and burned quite briskly, and 
we got a stream down Bromfield street. There was another engine that 
came up and played on them and put them out. These carpets and 
cloths were all together on the west side of Washington street on the 
fronts, and hung over the roofs. They kept them wet by putting water 
on them. We had a good chance with our stream to wet three hundred 
feet. They had blanketed that so that we could work along for four or 
five buildings each way. It was daylight when we calculated that Wash- 
ington street was safe. 

Then there was some one that came to me and stated that several en- 
gines in State street wanted to be set to work. We went round to 
Oliver and Batterymarch streets. They were mostly out-of-town engines. 
- With the help of others, we set as many engines to work as we could 
and backed them up, that is, took the hydrants below. There were 
some of them that could not reach the hydrants at that time. Where the 
fire got down to the corner of Batterymarch street, you will see the last 
building that was burned. There was a very high building in front of it 
there that stopped the fire. We had some twelve or fourteen streams. 
We made a point to stop it there if possible, and we did. ‘There were 
no blankets or carpets used there at all. It was an old-fashioned slated 
roofed building, rather low. We had a good chance to work upon it-all 
around. There is a vacant lot on Fort Hill. We made a very good 
fight there and stopped the fire. 

rey Did you do anything after that? 

A. No, sir. We stayed there until dark, but we phlonlated the fire 


_- was all safe after one o’clock. 


@. You say there was no want of fuel on Franklin street. Where 
was there a want of fuel? 

A. On Washington ‘street, the latter part of the night. They had 
three or four engines down to the reservoir, and the Charlestown suc- 
tions gave out. We waited ten or fifteen minutes and stopped two good 
streams on account of want of water. I took two streams up intoa , 
building before I got the one on Province court. I had one of the 
Assistant Engineers with me, and we got the two streams up, which was 
a great deal of trouble; and when we got them up, there was no water. 
There was no want of fuel where I was. 

Q. How did the firemen behave? 

A. The men behaved well. There was no exception to that in the 
Boston Fire Department. 

@. When did you see the Chief that night? 

A. I saw him frequently. The first time I saw him was when I first 
arrived at the fire. He spoke to me and wanted to know what there was 
from East Boston. Wewere all there. Everything was there excepting 
one hose carriage. That is everything that we ever take off. There is 
one carriage that we have had there lately. 

@). How did the Chief appear ? 

A. He seemed to be cool and all right. 

@. How about your East Boston apparatus? Some of it came over 
before you did? 

‘A. Yes, sir. 

@. At what rate did it come, fast or slow? 

14 
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A. It came very fast. It came by hand, but very quick. When they 
went into the boat they had, I should think, thirty or forty men and two 
engines. © 

@. When you came over did any apparatus come with you? 

A. Yes, sir, No. 5; it came quick by hand. I should think they had 
forty men when they went off the other side. 

@. How many minutes were lost by having men instead of horses to 
draw the apparatus? 

A. Well, I should think it would make some difference ; I should think 
maybe it would make ten minutes’ difference. 

@. What was the number of the engine you went with from East Bos- 


A. No. 5 

Q. Did you have any experience with gunpowder : i 
A, I did not and never have had. 

@. Did you see anything done with it that night? 

A. Something, not much. 

. Were you there when they tried to blow up Currier & Trott’s . 
building? 

A. No, sir. The only biowing up I saw was the first that was done; 
that was on Federal street. 

Q. What was the effect there? 

A. The effect was bad. 

Q. How was it bad? 

A. It shattered the building ; and another thing was, that after they 
had put their powder in the building, they had to take their Eoyarakte 
away from the fire and stop playing. 

@. Should you recommend the use of gunpowder in case of a simi- 
lar fire? 

A. No, sir; for the reasons I have already given, I should not. 

Q. (By Mr. Puitsrick.) Could not those reasons be obviated by 
having preparations made beforehand? 

A. Yes, sir; I think they might. I think gunpowder might be effect- 
ually used if it was properly managed, and prepared beforehand in 


_ proper form, and there were regular men who understood the business. 


@. With the means and the preparation that the Fire Department had, 
could they have done better than they did? 

A. I think they did everything that lay in their POs every man of 
them. 

@. How long have you been connected with the Fire Department? 

A. Twenty-two years in succession. 

@). How did the hose behave that night? 

A. Well, we had some burst, but where I was, it was no more than 
could be expected. 

@. As a general thing, was the behavior of the hose that night good 
or bad? 

A. I think it was about as usual in such cases. Of course, it was a 
large fire, and there was more or less hose lost; but where I was, we 
didn’t lose any of it. In coming from Franklin street, there was some 
of the hose that bursted, as is always the case at all fires. 

(). Did you consider the hose good, or bad? 
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A. I think the hose where I was was as good as it generally is. We 
always have more or less trouble with the hose, no matter what kind we 
have. It is nothing uncommon to go to a fire and when we first get a 
stream, some one will say, ‘* Your hose has bursted.” 
oon} From what you know, do you think better hose could be got in Bos- 
ton? 

A. I don’t think it could, not any hose that we have. I don’t know 
but better hose could be made. 

(. Do you know of better hose? 

A. No, sir. 

@. (By Mr. Coss.) If there had-been a better supply of water and 
the Lowry hydrants had been used, what difference would there have 
been in your fight with the fire? 

A. Well, I don’t think the fire could have been put out after it got the 
start. Taking the fire when I arrived at it, I don’t think we could have 
put it out any way, with all the water that we could wish for. 

@. Could you have made a better fight if you had had more water? 

A. I think we could not have put it out, the fire was working in so 
many different ways. In fact, there were four or five large fires at that 
time. 

@. Then what was it that enabled you to check it at all? 

A. I tell you that on Washington street we had more force; we had 
some force from out of town, and then I think the wind rather died away, 
and that was one thing, and we had more streams combined together and | 
more concentration on Washington street, and, somehow or other, the 
flames did not seem to work across so much as they did on Devonshire 
street when it crossed. On the opposite side of Franklin, there seemed 
to be a more intense heat and the fire was more spiteful than it was on 
Washington street. 


GEORGE O. CARPENTER, sworn. 


@. (By Mr. Russert.) You are an ex-alderman of the city of 
Boston? 
Yes, sir. 
What time did you go to the fire? 
I should think it was about nine o’clock. 
When did you first go to the City Hall to meet the Mayor? 
. I did not see him that evening. 
. Did you go to the City Hall that evening? 
2 8, Gir. 
. Did you see the Chief there? 
: 4 saw the Chief of Police. I stopped at his door as I went a 
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Q. Did you see the Chief Engineer? 

A. No, sir. I received something from him. 

(). Have you that document here? 

A. Yes, sir. It is made out to Mr. Fabyan and reads as follows : — 
‘Will blow up buildings or remove goods as his judgment directs.” 
That was handed to me by a gentleman whom I did not know or could 
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not see. I was with a crowd of gentlemen, pushed into the Chief of — 
Police’s office. I asked the Chief what it was. He said it meant to re- 
ceive the men, whom he detailed at once. 

@. State anything that you did in pursuance of that authority. 

A. The first thing I did was to request the patrolmen placed under 
my charge to meet me at the corner of State and Devonshire streets. 
My impression is, that four officers were placed under my charge by the 
Chief. 

Q@. At what time was this? . 

A. It was a long time after twelve o lock. I should say about two 
o'clock. 

@. Did they meet you there? ? 

A. Yes, sir, they met me there in a few minutes’ time. The first 
inquiry as I left the Chief’s office was, ‘‘ Where can any people who © 
understand the business and powder be obtained?” One of the patrol- 
men, then in the office, stated that he knew where powder could be 
obtained. Then the Chief said, ‘‘ Very well, you know where to get 
it.” He went then to Dock square. He came back in a few minutes 
and said that it was necessary for me to go there in person, as some one 
in authority must say say something about powder. I went down there 
and found Mr. Reed, the Engineer, ofthe firm of Wm. Reed & Son, 
sitting on a box, which he said had something which he did not want to 
put into any store, except by consent of a policeman, and he was ready 
to give me any information. I told him I had simply come down to 
- ascertain where powder could be obtained in case it was wanted. He 
said it could be obtained, a certain portion, asit was wanted, in a store 
opposite, pointing out two or three places; and he placed certain quan- 
tities of powder in the carriage, which our men had then obtained. 

@. What quantity ? 

A. My impression would be two hundred pounds, in cans. 

Q. What was done with that? 

A. That was taken to the corner of Milk and Devonshire streets, 
where it was stated to us that General Burt would be found. 

@. What was done then? 

A. “At that time we waited for some one who knew about the business 
to appear. Who the parties were that appeared then, I am unable to 
say, except that two or three of my patrolmen stuck very close to me, to 
see that the powder was not delivered to the wrong parties. I cannot 
say who the parties were. 

@. What did they do? 

A. Well, now, I must say right here, “that of my own knowledge they 
did nothing, and that I know nothing. 

@. Pass over all that you don’t know of your own knowledge. Do 
you know anything about any other powder that night? Do you know 
anything of your own knowledge of any incidents that occurred in the 
street ? 

A. I know that I entered no building to take charge of the matters 
inside, excepting in one case, in Congress street. I went into a build- 
ing that was burning at the corner of Lindall and Congress streets, 
believing that they were preparing to blow it up. I wanted to see that 
there was no one hurt of a line of persons that were stationed at the 
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stores ; to see that the men were all called down before the powder was 
blown. We got them all out of the way. 

@. Was that building blown? 

A. There was a loud noise came from it, sir, and I supposed some- 
thing of that kind had happened. 

@. Did it fall? | 

A. Tean’t say. I was running for my own preservation. 

@. Did you see any building fall that night apparently from an 
explosion ? 

A. No, sir, I did not. 

Q. (By Mr. Puirsprick.) Was there any explosion at the corner of 
Milk and Devonshire streets after you had delivered the powder there? 

A. Yes, sir. JI heard an explosion, whether from falling walls or 
whatever it may be, I don’t know. 

@. Did you remove or direct the removal of any gunpowder from any 
building that night? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Where was that? 

A. In the Mutual Insurance Co.’s building on Congress street. It 
was placed there temporarily, because the parties who brought it were 
determined to unload it there. It remained only a row minutes. 

@. Did you direct its removal? 

A. J ordered a man placed there to assist in removing it, the instant 
‘some one appeared to take charge of it. 

Q. Do you know where it was carried? 

A. I do not know where it was carried. 

@. Was there any other instance in which you directed the removal of 
gunpowder from a building? 

A, Not that I recollect at this moment. 

Q.*(By Mr. Cops.) You say you were told that General Burt could — 
be found at the corner of Devonshire street. Did you find him? 

A. No, sir: not until quite a while afterwards. He came to me after- 
wards and informed me of authority, which I think was similar to this, 
and showed me the paper. 

@. Was he acting under that authority ? 

A. Not at that time. He stated that he had that authority, and had 
been assisting some one in doing something, but I can’t recollect just 
what the words were. My impression was that he was endeavoring to 
assist in saving the Government property. 

(. Did you notice anything special about the management of the fire 
which you think ought to be recorded or examined into? 

A. No, sir, I did not. 

@. So far as you observed the working of the Fire Department, how 
were they working? 

A. They were doing everything that was possible, after I reached it. 
I saw the Chief several times. He was very active indeed. 

@. (By Mr. Firrn.) Was he cool? 

A. No, sir; I can’t say that he appeared to be cool, because it was a 
moment that required more than any human nature that I ever saw, to be 
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strictly cool, and to be active. He seemed to understand what he was 
talking about most thoroughly, and in giving directions seemed to be 
acting on a plan which I thought he fully comprehended. 

Q. Was. he in possession of his faculties, apparently ? 

A. He was most decidedly in possession of his faculties. When he 
told me that he was determined that the fire should not reach State 
street, it seemed to me that he was carrying out a plan which he did carry 
_ out; and that although the fire was raging very fiercely, he was master of 
the situation. He had a general intelligent plan and was working upon it. 

@. Did he speak of powder? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. Did he favor it? 

A. Yes, sir; he requested me verbally, and spoke to me like this: 
‘** George, I ian those two buildings blown up at once. I want them 
blown simultaneously.” 

@. What buildings were they? 

A, One on the corner of Water and Congress streets, and the other on 
the corner of Water above Congress. 

Was there an explosion in those buildings? 

« Ye8)-Sir. 

. Both of them? 

oY OS, SIP: 

How effectual was it? 

. In my judgment it was very effectual, and the fire was held in con- 
sequence at the corner of Water and Congress streets for several hours. 

@. It produced a good effect, then? . 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. How much of the building came down? 

A. My impression is, that the Merchants’ Insurance Building w was al- 
most a complete wreck. 

Q. Did the roof fall? 

A. The opportunity to see it was only for a moment. There was an 
immense hole made by the explosion, and the fire was kept in check in 
consequence. I knew from what he said, and the orders I heard him 
give, that his design was to have water placed upon these two buildings- 
at once, he believing that a large area would be created at once. He 
then said, however, “that State street was his. line of the fire. 

Q). (By Mr. Firtn. ) Was there any other explosion which seemed to 
you to be serviceable in staying the progress of the conflagration? 

A. Yes, sir; the explosion of Leonard’ Ss eating-house, on Congress 
Water street. When that fell, I thought that was very excellent service. 
That was under the advice of Gen. Benham. I believe the fire did not 
go beyond it. 

Q. Was there much fire coming out of these ruins after the explosion? 
Did the rubbish take fire immediately ? ’ 

A. I observed no fire at the corner of Congress and Water streets until 
the fire spread across to Simmons’s block. 

Q. (By Mr. Frets.) How was it at the other place — the first blow- 
ing up? Did a fire spring tip there? 
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A. My impression is, that the building was on fire before it exploded. 

@. Did you notice any want of water during the evening? 

A. On Franklin street, I don’t know that I noticed any want of water. 
On the northerly side of. that street, the Bnei gate expressed themselves 
that it would not go across, but it did. 

Q. Did you see it cross Fr eoklin street? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. How was it done? 

A. When the wool warehouse took fire, it was perfectly safe on the 
north side of Franklin street. Afterwards, Smith, Stebbins & Co’s., Dud- 
ley, Poor & Co.’s, and Whiting, Frost & Co.’s warehouses took fire. Up 
to that time, there had no fire gone across. 

@. Did you notice it when it crossed, and where it crossed? 

A. Yes, sir. It apparently crossed a little west of Isaac Fenno & 
Co’s. That is on the south-east corner of Devonshire and Franklin streets, 
a little west of that corner. 

@. Where did you see the fire first? 

A. Isawit on the eaves. The other side seemed to take from the 
wool of Harding’s. It shot across the street as though it was an explo- 
sion. It soundéd similar to what we heard in the latter part of the even- 
ing, from the blowing up of buildings. 

(). Did the firemen attack that corner vigorously ? 

A. I was up as far as Donahoe’s block, and could not say. In the 
mean time, they had cleared the street. . 


JOHN S. HOEMES, sworn. 


Q. (By Mr. Russert.) What is your occupation? 

A. Iam a member of the Boston bar. 

@. On the night of the great fire, how early did you go to it? 

A. I was going down from my house, and stopped on the corner of 
Summer and Washington streets, about twenty minutes past seven, I 
should think (I took no absolute note of the time), meeting there Major 
Sanderson, of the Custom House. While standing and talking with 
him, I was looking down Summer street and saw a smoke going up over 
a building, and called his attention to it, saying that there must be a 
fire there. We at once started on the run, and when we got on the 
north side of Summer street, near Trinity Church, we both “cried out, 
“ Fire,” and continued our way down to this building. Atthat time, no 
alarm had been given, at least not audible to me. 

@. What was the condition of the building? 

A. As I came down towards the building, I saw, in the basement 
story, what at first looked like a large globe of fire. I saw it through 
the basement window as I came down. I looked across diagonally. I 
looked across and saw that the building and the windows were so sit- 
uated that I could look the entire length of the basement, and in the 
Kingston-street end of the basement was, apparently, a large globe or 
ball of fire. It looked so to the eye. 
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@. Was there any fire in the other stories? 

A. There was no fire visible in the first story, or second story of the 
building. There was then breaking out in the third story on Kingston 
street a thick smoke, and that colored smoke which almost instantly. 
precedes the bursting out of a fire; and there was, also, in the Mansard 
roof of the building the same kind of smoke in several places. 

@. How long after you first saw the fire was the alarm given, to your 
knowledge? 

A. I did not hear the fire alarm at all. There was so much noise in 
a very few minutes that I paid no attention to any alarm. 

@. How soon did you see any apparatus for extinguishing the fire? 

A. The first apparatus I saw was coming down through Otis place — a 
hook and ladder company. 

@. How soon after you got there? 

A. I should say it seemed to be from ten to fifteen minutes, and a 
hose-carriage came along about that time. It was some minutes later 
before an engine came? | 

@. Do you know the number of the hose company ? 

A. No, sir. 

@. Where did it station itself? 

A. It ran down on Summer street, below the hook and ladder com- 
pany. The hook and ladder company hurried directly out on Summer 
street, almost directly opposite the building that was then on fire, and 
they commenced breaking in the doors, or attempting to break in the 
doors. I did not see the hose attached to the hydrant, but I waited there 
until after they began to play. I was there two hours or more. The 
engine came up drawn by hand, and ran down and was stationed on the 
corner of Kingston street just below Summer. 

(). How soon did that begin to play after it got there? 

A. It began to play within a very short time; but it played very im- 
perfectly. I noticed that the jets of water did not strike the third 
story. 

(). When that engine passed, did there appear to be any fire in the 
engine? 

_ A. I did not notice any; but I had the impression from the imper- 
fectness of the jet that they had not steam up, or if they had started 
steam, that the coal had burned out. 

@. Did the playing of water from that engine improve? 

A. Yes, sir, it did after alittle time. It began to throw more dis- 
tinctly. 

@. Did you see whether the hose-carriage or engine came fast or 
slow? 

A. The first that I saw, the hose-carriage came with considerable ra- 
pidity, and also the hook and ladder came with considerable rapidity. 
On the steam fire-engine, I thought the men were tired out, as if they 
had been running hard. That engine came slowly through Otis street. 

@. Was there anything else about the fire that you observed that was 
worthy of notice? 

A. Nothing except what was curious to me in the rapidity with which 
it worked through the Mansard roofing. I watched its working through 
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the Mansard roofing of the first building; and then I got a position 
which enabled me to see how curiously it struck across the street and 
went down through Winthrop place. The flame, as I noticed it, went 
almost at right angles suddenly, as if by direction, human or divine. It 
crossed the street almost at right angles, and struck in, and the fire was 
continued on. 

@. Did you see it when it crossed to the corner of Otis street? 

A. Yes, sir. 

‘ Q. —— there any effort made by the Fire Department to stay the fire 
there: 

A. I didn’t notice any particular effort there. I think the attention 
was then specially paid to the block on Summer street, because the fire 
was extending down through the various roofs of that large block on 
Summer street. I cannot say what people thought, but I did not see 
any particular attention paid to the building opposite, because I was a 
few minutes before standing just at the base of that building opposite, 
and I thought the fire was being confined entirely to that side of the 
street until I saw these rapid and angular movements of the flames. 

@. Did there appear to be much wind? 

A. No, sir; the wind was exceedingly quiet and still at first; but 
there was suddenly a good deal of wind, and the upper currents of the 
air were very apparent, because this flame must have been carried by 
currents of air. 

_Q. What distance was it carried? 
A. The whole width of the street. It seemed one whole tongue of 


- flame. It was just as the roof was breaking owt — the projections upon 


the window-frames and parts of the Mansard roofs began to peel off 
and fall, and that of course gave a larger space for the play of the fire 
in the roof. | 

@). (By Mr. Cops.) Did there appear-to be a plentiful supply of 
water? 

A. I could not judge, because my attention was called to this one 
engine which first came down, and which threw this imperfect stream. 
I watched that. Apparently, the diameter of the jet of water was large ; 
but whether it was owing to the imperfectness of the engine or some other 
cause, why it did not throw higher I could not tell at the time. 

@. (By Mr. Frrtu.) Did you see any engines come later? 

A. Yes, sir. 

(). How did they come as to speed? 

A. I could scarcely tell, because the streets were so crowded in a mo- 
ment, it being Saturday night, when people are all abroad. It took a 
very few moments to empty Washington street down to the bottom of 
the fire. The streets were so crowded that the engines had to come very 
slowly the last part of the way. ‘They had to force their way through the 
crowd.. The first engine that came that I noticed, there was no crowd 
to obstruct it. I did not notice what engine that was. I thought it 
might have been this engine here, because that was the nearest. ‘The 
first engine that I saw came through Otis street. 

@. Did you see the Chief? 

A. No, sir. In a few moments, Mr. Sanderson got hold of the rope 
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and helped get it across to keep the crowd out. I thought the firemen 
seemed to attack the fire with great vigor. 
Q. Did this crowd interfere with the working? | 
A. I thought they did at first, until they began to rope iby off. I 
thought at first that the crowd was in the way. 


Dr. T. 8S. PERRY, sworn. 


@. (By Mr. Russett.) What is your occupation? 

A. Veterinary surgeon. I have charge of the horses of the Fire 
Department. 

Q. What was the condition of the horses at the time of the fire? 

A. Those that I had charge of were about recovering from the fever, 
a majority of them, but they were left prostrate and weak, which was 
the result of disease. 

@. In most of the cases where the horses have been sick, were they 
fit to be used? 
A. No, sir. 

@. (By Mr. Firrs.) What number do you speak of as not helngag fit 
for.use? — 

A. Of all those that I had immediate charge of. There were some 
horses belonging to some engines that I did not go to see, because they 
were not severely ill. I had charge perhaps at that time of the horses 
of seven or eight engine companies and one or two hook and ladder 
companies — two I think, and perhaps five or six hose companies, 
and two extinguisher wagons. 

Q. In their condition at that time could they have been used to 
advantage? Suppose you had been careless of the life of the horses, do 
you think they could have gone? 

A. It was only with extreme difficulty that they could be taken out of 
the stalls, and one, that we were a little careless about, did fall down 
upon the hard pine floor. He backed out as sick horses would back out 
of the stall. ‘They had almost all to be supported. 

@. Did this apply to one-half the horses of the department, or more? 

A. Probably about one-half. 

@. What do you know about the condition of the other half? 

A. The other half were ailing, and had been off their feed, all of them. 
[ was unable to see the whole of them, because I was so busy attending 
to these, and the horses of the Health Department, and my outside prac- 
tice, that I could only see extreme cases. I told Mr. Damrell, that if 
any horse was reported as being extremely ill, he should let me know, 
and I would goif I could go. Some I could attend to, and some I 
could not. But I furnished medicine for all of them, with directions for 

ts use, and the symptoms which would indicate its use. 
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ALBERT STANWARD, sworn. 


@. (By Mr. Russety.) What position do you hold? 

A, Tam Superintendent of the Western Division of the Water Works. 

@. What is the Western Division ?. 

A. It takes from the Brookline oate-house all west of that, the Chest- 
nut Hill reservoir, and the works at Framingham. 

@. What map have you there? 

A. I simply drew this off to show the distribution on the burnt 
district. 

@. Does it show all the hydrants? 

A. I think not. I mer ely wanted the pipes; but I see he has got the 
most of the hydrants, and they average two hundred and fifty feet apart. 

@. Does it show the size of the pipe? 

A. Yes, sir, the color indicates that. Here is Washington street; 
that shows the 24-inch pipe. Here is Bedford street, showing the 12- 
inch connection. ‘There is Broad street, with the 12. inch. ‘There is 
Pear! street. Follow this 12-inch pipe right round to State street, up 
State to Washington. ‘This red line indicates the 16-inch pipe. There 
is Milk street. Summer street has 6-inch pipes. 

@. Is there anything else indicated on the map? 

A. The small red lines show 4-inch pipes. There isa court ealled 
Milton place, which has 4-inch pipes, but the main -distributing pipes 
are 6-inch. 

_. @. Are there any Lowry hydrants in that department? 

A. No, sir. The only one set in the city proper was in Winthrop 
square, at the request of the Charlestown Water Board, to test the 
power of the hydrant. At that time, I had charge of the Eastern Divis- 
ion. I set it by consent of the Board, and the steamers went there 
and tested it, to see if it answered the requirements. It proved to be 
successful; and after the test was over, it remained there some little 
time, but as our steamers had nothing to attach to it, it was taken out, 
and there have been no Lowry hydrants since. That was in 1862. 
That was merely put in for the experiment. It worked well, so that the 
Charlestown authorities adopted it. 

@. Did you, as an expert, recommend its use at that time? 

A, Yes, sir. I think I sent a testimonial to Mr. Lowry. 

~Q. Do you know why it has not been adopted by the Boar d? 

A. No, sir. 

@. What is the comparative cost of that and of the old hydrant Betis 
you use? 

A. That I could not give you. I have been upon this division since 
1863. I resigned, and was gone three years, and then was recalled to 
the Chestnut Hill reservoir, so that the cost of those hydrants is some- 
thing that I had nothing to do witb. Mr. Jones, the Superintendent 
of that division, is now sick, and I am acting for him. I should think 
he would be able to be out in the course of a week. 

@. Is there anybody else who would know what he does about that? 

A. No, sir. He is the man in regard to that, because he has furnished 

those hydrants for the Roxbury district and Dorchester district. 
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L. FOSTER MORSE, sworn. 


Q. (By Mr. Russert.) What time did you go to the fire on the night 
of the ninth? 

A. I could not tell what time. I did not leave Roxbury until the 
fourth alarm. I was in my Office. 

@. Did you have anything to do with gunpowder that night? 

A. I don’t know that I did. I don’t know that I should want to say 
anything about that. 

@. You are not bound to. Did you have any authority from the Chief 
_ Engineer that night? ; A 


A. No, sir, no authority from him. 

Q. Did you receive any written paper from him? 

A. No, sir. 

(. Or from any one? 

MLNoOesir. 

@. Did you see any explosions that night? 

A. I heard some. 
@. Did you see the building fall at the time you heard the noise? 


A. Yes, sir, I saw one building fall after the noise was made. That 
was next to the new Post Office on Water street, corner of Water and 
Congress street —the building with the high bay-windows. 

@. Did that fall completely ? 

A. It came very nearly down. It left one wall that stands there now. 
That was all that remained. 

@. Did the firemen play upon the ruins? 

A. A short time afterwards they did. There was no occasion at that 
time. The fire was at the corner of Milk street at that time. There 
was no fire that originated in the ruins of that building until it caught 
from the building bey ond. 

@. When it fell, they did not play on the ruins to soak them? 

A. No, sir. The engines were there, but they did not play there be- 
cause they kept playing farther up the street. 

@. Did you see any other building come down? 

A. I did not see any come wholly. down. 

@. Was there anything else worthy of notice that you saw at the fire, 
anything that you wish to state? 

A. I don’t know that there is. I should say that at the time that 
building feli down, or about that time, Capt. Damrell was in that vicinity. 
I heard him make a remark to Capt. Green which was a very good 
remark, viz.: to do all we could to keep the fire back until he could re- 
lieve some engines from Washington street, and as fast as he could 
relieve them, he would send them to him. I noticed that in particular, 
and saw that in an hour the different streams in that vicinity were as 
two would be to twenty. 

~@. It improved? 
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A, Oh, certainly. 

Q. How was the Chief at that time? Did he'seem to be in possession 
of his’ faculties ? 

A. He certainly did, sir. I saw him almost every hour. ; 

Q. (By Mr. PHILBRICK. ) In the case of any other explosion, did you 
see any benefit resulting? 

A. I think there was a benefit resulting from the explosion at the 
corner of Congress and Lindall streets. It was a granite building. « |.» 

@. Did you know of any powder being put into the New England 
Life office, at the corner of Congress and State street,that long building — 
any powder which did not burn? 

A. No, sir. I saw them carrying powder in there after daylight. There 
was some powder on the sidewalk, and they set some of it in the door- 
way of that building, and covered it over with a rubber blanket — only 
for storage. I saw fb parties attempting to touch it off after it was put 
there. 

@. (By Mr. Coss.) Did you notice any want of water that night ? 

A. 1 did not see any, because I was not around the steam engines 
close enough to see their gauges. That I suppose would be the only 
place to test it. I did not go near to any steam engine. There was not 
a sufficient supply for fire purposes. My impression is that there is not 
anywhere. 

@. How long have you been connected with the Fire Department ? 

A. I was attached to the Fire Department as a volunteer, from the 
time I was fourteen years old, twenty-three years ago. 

I would say in regard to water, that the reason I spoke that way was, 
that I know when the water was being introduced into Roxbury, we 
wanted the Lowry hydrants to give us a better supply of water, and 
also larger pipes than we had. 

@. (By Mr. Cops.) You got them? 

A. We got them through your instrumentality ; and I have made the 
remark that we were better protected in Roxbury where the Cochituate 
ran than anywhere in the old city of Boston. It is so in New York. 
They have the same trouble that we have here. ‘I heard a report last 
week in regard to this fire, from the New York engineers, and they said, 
‘¢ We want a new supply of water.” And they have voted, and are now 
laying the large pipes, and the report is that the water is not to be 
tapped until it reaches below Chambers street. They are to have an in- 
dependent supply for the whole lower part of the city. 

(). What have you to say about the conduct of the firemen? 

A. The firemen fought the fire well. I saw them take doors and hold 
them up in front of them to keep the heat off, and play round the doors. 
I never saw them fight better. When the buildings were safe for them 
to es on the roofs, they went up on the roofs and stayed there. 

@. (By Mr. Coss.) What, in your opinion as an expert, would have 
been the difference if they had had a full supply of water, and the Lowr y 
hydrants? 

A. I was not there in the beginning. 

@. Have you any opinion about it? 

A. I could only give a general opinion, that if they had had a better 
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supply of water, they would have been better able to fight the fire. I 
have not heard any one say but what they did have water enough. This 
is only general impression. I know that when I was in the City Govern- 
ment, Mr. Damrell repeatedly called for more water and larger pipes. 

One case was after the fire at East Boston, two years ago. He wanted 
larger pipes down through that district. He was crying out for water 
all the time, and they did not give it to him. After the great fire, pipes 
were put there within a few months. 

Q. What is your opinion of the general management of this fire? 

A. So far as I sawit, I don’t think it could have been better managed. 

. Do you think of anything that could have been done better if you 
had had the charge of it? 

A. No, sir. 

(). How about the use of powder? Could not that have been better? 

A. No. I think those buildings that I saw blown up did good. I 
think the blowing up of the building on the corner of Congress and 
Water streets kept the fire from crossing to Simmons’s Block for fifteen 
minutes, because the building was flat. It was easier for the fire to 
cross in the air than it was for it to go to the ground. The water could 
reach it more readily. 

@. Did you see any effect of the explosions on Washington street? 

A. I just heard the explosion at Currier & Trott’s building, and I 
said if that building comes down, it is the poorest thing that has been 
done this night. Then the Old South would have gone. There was 
space enough and a good wall to keep the fire back. | 

@. (By Mr. Pursrick.) Did you see any effect of the explosion on 
Kilby street? 

A. No, sir, I did not. What I saw was on Congress and Lindall. 
There was one building that I saw blown. ‘There was no fire near it. 
It was a building occupied by Vincent & Hutchins for insurance. ~I 
think it is the corner of Kilby and Lindall streets. That did some good. 
It blew out the two upper stories and threw the balance into the street, 
so that when the firemen had a better chance to play on it, they stopped it. 
I heard other explosions, farther down the street, that I did’ not see 
any effect from, excepting the breaking of the windows: etc. 

Q. (By Mr. Firts.) You said there was a call for water made in the 
City Council. Is it within your remembrance that a call was made by 
the Chief Engineer for this district that was burned? 

A. In a general way; I think his report for, say 1868 or 1869, calls 
for a larger supply of water and a larger supply of pipes, and recom- 
mended the Lowry hydrants to be placed all over the city. I mean the 
Chief’s Annual Report, which will speak for itself. So also in regard to 
the Mansard roofs. He spoke about them in his report; and he also 
recommended a steam fire-engine for Atlantic avenue, in his report for 


With what experience I have had in the City Government, I know 
that it has generally been hard work to get anything for the Fire De- 
partment that might seem like going outside or increasing the force. 
You can see the same thing illustrated in Dorchester, after it was 
annexed. Dorchester had six engines. It was a long time before it 
was decided whether they should keep them or not. I think if their 
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charter had been the same as others, Dorchester would have had but 
three engines, but they came in with six engines; and from the 1st of 
April, they had to make up their appropriation, and there was a strong 
effort made to take away two or three engines. 


DAVID CHAMBERLAIN, sworn. 


Q. (By Mr. Russert.) What is your position in the City Govern- 
ment? 

A. I am Inspector of Buildings for the City of Boston. 

@. You had some consultations with the Chief Engineer on the night 
of the fire? 

A. Yes, sir, I had conversations with him. 

@. What was your conversation? 

A. My first conversation with him was to offer my services at any 
time or place that I could be of any service to him or to the department. 
He asked me then to take charge of a certain building and to prevent 
the fire from getting beyond it. 

@. Where was the building? 

A. It was Beebe’s building in Devonshire square, and all along that 
point. 

Was the Chief Engineer in possession of his faculties at that time? 

eyes, Gir. 

Was he cool or otherwise? 

. He was as cool as there was any need of. 

Did you meet him at other times during the night? 

. Yes, sir. 

. Did you have any consultations with him as to the use of gun- 
powder? 

A. Yes, sir, I met him, I should think, about eleven o’clock, — between 
eleven and twelve, I cannot tell the exact time. .I met him on Federal 
street, and gave him the same proffers that I had an hour before. He 
said, *‘ I want you to select some suitable locality in which the blowing 
up of buildings will have a tendency to stop the spread of the fire.” I 
told him that was a very difficult operation for me to perform, but I 
would see what could be done. That was about the only conversation 
I had. He said if I would do it, he would take it as a great favor. I 
had but little faith in blowing up. I was Engineer in the Fire Depart- 

_ ment for seventeen years. The matter was always talked over. I had 
but little faith in it from previous information I had, and when I heard 
from the Chicago fire that was strengthened. I did not feel faith enough 
in the operation to select any place for blowing up. 

@. Did you do anything about blowing up? 

A. No, sir. 

@. Did the Chief tell you at that time whether he had sent for powder? 

A. He did, and said that it was ready at the end of Central wharf; 
that was between eleven and twelve o’clock. I should think it was 
nearer eleven than it was twelve. : 

@. How long have you been Inspector of Buildings? 

A. A. little over a year. 
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@. State what, in your judgment, were the causes of this fire being so 

uncontrollable? : 

. Mansard roofs on high buildings. 

. Where did the fire generally catch? 

. On the Mansard roofs generally. 

. In what streets did you notice that? 

. On Summer street and Kingston street principally. 

. Was there any deficiency of water that night? 

. Not at first. Afterwards, I saw engines playing streams of water 
that were of no use whatever, because they had not water enough. 

@). Where did you see that? 

A, On Washington street, Water street, and Milk street. 

@. Was there any deficiency of fuel that night? 

A. I think there was, because I saw them staving up and burning dry- 
goods boxes. 

@. Did you see any of the steamers that were idle for want of fuel, or 
did they supply the place of fuel with boxes? 

A. They were all at work. I saw steamers that belonged out of town 
idle. I could not tell the cause of that. I saw Boston steamers waiting 
for want of fuel. 

(). How did the department work that night ? 

A, Admirably! Never better. - 

@. As an expert, what is your opinion of the management of the 
fire? 

A. I think it was as good as could be, under the circumstances. 

@. If there were to be such a fire again, and you were Chief Engineer, 
is there anything you would do that was not done? 

A, I don’t know that there was anything. I could not place my hand 
on a thing that the Chief Engineer fell short in. He seemed to be col- 
lected. ° . 

(). Considering the extent of the fire, the character of the buildings, 
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_ and all the circumstances, do you consider that his management of the 
‘ fire was successful ? 


A. Yes, sir; Ido. I think he did as well as could be done under the 
circumstances. 

@. Do you know anything about the supply of water for this district, 
where the fire originated ? 

A. When i was in the Board, there was always a complaint that there 
was a deficiency in that district. We always felt that there might be 
trouble there in the Board of Engineers I resigned a year ago to take 
this office which I now hold. I did some thirty years’ duty as fireman, 
seventeen years of which was in the Board of Engineers. 

@. You had always feared a conflagration in this district? 

A. Yes, sir; I feared that we should have trouble among those high 
buildings. 

@. Was it a matter of frequent discussion? 

A. It was spoken of very often. 

(). Wasit brought before the Committee on the Fire Department ? 
A. Not that I know of. 

@. Why not? 
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A. That belonged to the Chief Engineer. We knew that he had talked 
about it to the proper parties, or represented that he had done so. 

@. It was not your business to know what the Sygiste Engineer said to 
Fire Committees ? 

A. No, sir. 

@. Did not your Board, seeing the necessity which existed, pass a 
vote directing or requesting him? 

A. I have no recollection of that. We often did pass votes requesting 
the Chief to ask the Water Board to put a Lowry hydrant here or there, 
but I don’t recollect anything in that particular locality. 

@. What do you think about the desirability of having Lowry hy- 
drants? 

°F It is very important. 

@. (By Mr. Puierick.) What do you think would have been the 
result if they had had them in this district? 

A. I could not say, because the magnitude of the fire might have made 
it amount to nothing. 

@). I mean before the fire ‘got so large? 

A. It spread very rapidly. They had water enough at the first of it, 
two reservoirs and four or five hydrants. The water spread from these 
Mansard roofs so badly.that the spray did not amount to anything. It 
went off in vapor before it reached the tops of those high buildings. 

(). Are there’ any suggestions you would like to make, except about 
Mansard roofs? 

A. I think it is the duty of the City Government to get self-propellers 
. for the Fire Department as quick as possible, and not,depend upon horses 
that may be sick again. I also think it is their duty to enlarge their 
water-pipes. ‘There are three grand points: they ought to stop Mansard 
roofs on high buildings, they ‘ought to enlarge their water-pipes, they 
ought to procure self-propellers. There is where the fire had the advan- 
tage of us. 

(). Is there more legislation needed as to party walls? 

A. I think there is, and that they should be carried up above the 
houses two or four feet: It has been suggested by builders. Six inches, 
as the law now reads, is some help, but where there is a large body of 
fire rolling up above the roof, it is but very little help. 

(). Have you seen the act now before the Legislature ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

(). Do you think it is adequate? 

A. It is a great help. I don’t know that I can suggest anything more 
than there is in that act. | 

@. Does that make any provision about elevators ? 

A. I think that is struck out. They made a recommendation that ele- 
vators should be encased in brick walls. That was stricken out of the 
bill. I think it would be an excellent idea to have such a provision incor- 
porated in it. 

(). Are there any such things as self-propellers ? 

A. Yes, sir. Wesent to Manchester and got one. That has been 

making for us some time. ‘They have been in use in New pats for from 
five to eight years, to my knowledge. 

1d 
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@. Suppose these Mansard roofs were minds of different faatent nls and 
did not display any wood on the outside? 

A. That would have been very much in favor of the Fire Depar ements 
putting out the fire. As it was, all those mouldings and cornices were 
of wood. 

Q. That is not a necessary arrangement for the roof at all? 

A. No, sir; it is only a matter of cheapness. 

q@. Your objection was only to wood Mansard roofs? 

A. Yes, sir. Mansard roofs as they are constructed throughout that 
district and in Boston to-day. There may be a few exceptions. I don’t 
know of any exception but that upon the Post Office. 

Q. ae Mr. Puirerick.) There are some that show a good deal of 
finish? 

A. Yes, sir; I have given permits in which I stated that all outside 
of the building should be of non-combustible material — galvanized iron 
and copper. 

€). Might they not add to this act the power to compel that? 

A. Yes, sir. Lhad no power. I simply stipulated it because I thought 
I would bring them to it. 

@. (By Mr. Firrg.) With your knowledge of the possible danger to 
the city, does it not seem that some preparation should be made for such 
an emergency as this? 

A. It seems so. I thought so a year ago, when I appealed to the Leg- 
islature to make a law to that effect. 

@. (By Mr. Firru.) I mean as against fire — something bendes 
water ? 

A, There ought to be some method by which fire could be Loree 
Explosives that will level a building would be thedesirable thing to have 
in the hands of proper parties. Since this fire, I have had instructions 
to level all dangerous walls in the district. At first I thought I would 
use some powder, but I was a little afraid of it, and a friend suggested 
that he had a method by which he could reduce buildings without any 
danger. He intimated that it was dualin or glycerine. He tried it on 
two buildings, and with two efforts on each, he levelled them to the. 
ground, without endangering anybody, or doing anybody any damage. 
One was a pretty strong building. The material of the building was 
damaged, and it was of no value. It was the triangular building, with a 
circular front, at the corner of High and Summer streets. He tried, 
and threw it level with the ground at the second trial. ‘The charge was 
placed right up against the building. 

The explosive substance was in charges ten inches long, and as large 
as my wrist. He puta bushel of sand over the charge and ran a train 
to it by magnetic telegraph, and down the building came. ‘The other 
building was the Episcopal Chureh on Purchase street. We tried the 
front of that and brought it down in two charges. At first it did not 
operate very well. The second trial brought the whole front down 
splendidly. 

@. Did it throw any rubbish to do any damage in any other direction? 

A. A small stone might have peeled off here and there, but the whole 
thing seemed to drop in its tracks plump down. 
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@. From what you have seen of this explosive do you think that 
it could be applied successfully in case of fire to level a building? | 

A. Unquestionably, because it does not carry fire with it as par acs 
does. 

Q. Is it not more sudden in its action? 

A. There is nothing more sudden than powder. This substance men 
can carry in their arms right around the burning territory with safety. 

@. How would you use “it in a building ? 

A. Pile it up against the principal foundation and apply the magnetic 
wire toit. It only 1 wants to be covered with a bushel or a bushel and a half 
of sand, whereas in order to use powder that has got to be tamped. A 
barrel of powder has got to be held in some way in order to give force to 
the explosion, or else it will operate as I saw it do at that fire, — simply 
blow the windows out. I saw dualin cut a hole right through granite, — a 
hole seven or eight inches wide and twelve inches high, right through the 
solid granite, and it didn’t disturb the next charge. It brought the build- 
ing down. 

@. As an expert, don’t you consider that there is great danger arising 
from the burning of illuminating gas at a fire and the impossibility of 
shutting the gas off? 

A. Yes, sir, that was the great trouble, and one great cause of the 
conflagration spreading so fast during that night. Immense quantities 
of gas escaped and added to the heat. 

@. What would you recommend to prevent that? : 

A. I think that there should be gates at the corner of every pr incipal 
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Q. Why not at every branch and every forking of the pipes? 

A. I would recommend it at every branch of the gas-mains. 

@. Every time they fork or branch out in any way? 

A. I don’t know why not. It is important to isolate any particular 
portion of the city from the gas system. As I understand it, there was 
no opportunity to isolate in this case on that whole district. My recom- 
mendation is that every square should be so fixed that it can be isolated. 
We should not have had that disaster Sunday night if it had not been 
for the escape of gas. 

Q. Did you go to the fire at Rand & Avery’s Thursday night? : 

A. ¥es, sir. 

@. Why was it that fire was suhdiiad so quickly ? 

A. They had ample opportunity to play from the street and plenty of 
water. It was an easy fire to manage. 

@). Were not the brick walls calculated to give the firemen more confi- 
dence than stone walls would? 

A. Not particularly that. The fire was early discovered, and they had 
an opportunity to get apparatus there and put it out. The fire was only 
in two stories. At the Summer-street fire, it was from cellar to attic all 
alive and as hot as blazes. 

@. What is the advantage of the Lowry hydrant? 

A. The Lowry hydrant is equivalent to a reservoir. We have a great 
many reservoirs in Boston. A Lowry hydrant will allow three engines to 
come to it. I suppose it would not be worth much without a large pipe. 
You want a pipe of at least eight inches. It ought to be even larger 
than that. 
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OLIN D. PAINE, sworn. 


(By Mr. Russert.) Where did you live before the fire? 

. No. 17 Kingston street, at the time of the fire. 

Did you see the fire before the alarm was given? 

I did. 

At what time was this? 

. Well, sir, I am unable to state exactly. I should be willing to 
state, however, between fifteen and twenty minutes past seven. 

@. Where was the light? What part of the building? | 

A. Well, sir, the first I saw the light was reflected in a window of the 
third story of the building, in the elevator. This window opens right 
into the elevator of the building. 

(). On the passage? 

_ A. Yes, sir. And at the same time, the light shone through the other 
windows on the same floor. 

@. Was there any light below that story? 

_A. Yes, sir. At the same time, there was a light in the basement win- 
dow, a little, small, narrow window, perhaps three or four feet long, and 
wide in proportion. It looked like a living furnace. That was right 
under the elevator, exactly where that lets down into the basement. I- 
looked down from the window where I stood right into that. I saw the 
fire when it burst through the window into the passage that leads from 
Kingston street, in the rear of the building that was occupied by Teb- 
betts, Baldwin & Davis. 

Q. Did you give any alarm? 

A. I gave no.alarm at all. 

@. What did you do? Did you go out to the fire? 

A. I was at the door a portion of the time, but I gave most of my at- 
tention to our affairs there, in the house. 

‘Q. How soon after you saw the light was the fire-alarm given? 

A. I can’t tell you; I heard no alarm given. Z 

@. Was there anything special that you noticed? 

A. Nothing special that I know of, except the very long time it took 
to get water on the fire. That was noticeable, and spoken of by all there. 

@. You heard no alarm, and don’t know how long after the alarm was 
given before the water was on? 

A. No, sir; but there were no people in the street when I looked out, 
except a few straggling persons. ‘There was no crowd for several min- 
utes; and it was a remarkably long time before anything like an engine or’ 
hose carriage appeared. 

@. How long, should you suppose, after you saw the fire? 

A. Before the hose carriage came? 

Q. Yes, sir. 

A. J should set it, at the least, as twenty minutes. An engine didn’t 
arrive until considerable time after that. We had about all we could at- 
tend to, the fire broke out so suddenly. We had to attend to our own 
house, and we gave less attention to the details than we otherwise 
would, perhaps. 

@. Where were you when you first saw the fire? , 
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A. When I first saw the fire, I was looking from the second floor front 
window (that is, when I looked at the fire direct) of seventeen Kingston 
street, the house that I boarded in. That was directly opposite this pas- 
sage-way where the fire, I supposed at the time, and always have sup- 
posed, originated. 

Q. That is Mr. Pratt’s house? 

A, Yes, sir. 

@. Did you use a clock or watch in judging of the time from when 
you saw the fire, until when the hose-carriage came? 

A. No, sir; that is mere supposition on my part. 

@. Was there any great crowd of people there before any carriage 
came? 

A. Yes, sir. Before I saw any carriage, the street was full. 

@. What drew your attention first of all to the fire? 

A. The first that drew my attention was the reflection on the wall 
back of our house. That runs very much higher than our house, and it 
flashed out in a second. I jumped from my chair (I was in the back of 
the house, on the second floor) and rushed through, the same as through 
this door, and looked out of the front window. Almost simultaneously 
with my looking out, it burst through the window. Then I looked 
down in the basement and it was on fire there. 

@. Did it look as if it was hotter in the basement ? 

A. It looked like a furnace; and another gentleman who boarded in 
the house and myself remarked that it looked as if the whole furnace 
had bursted. At the same time, there was a draught through the eleva- . 
tor, so we could hear the rushing and roaring of the fire like a steam en- 
gine. We supposed there was no way it could go down the elevator 
with such a draught as that. The conclusion we came to was, that it 
was going up instead of down. And I should say, the first point it 
burst through was the third-floor window. ‘That was a pine wood eles 
vator, sheathed with southern pine, very pitchy. 

@. Were you familiar with that fact? 

A. Yes, sir; I have noticed it. That it is what I called it myself. 

Q. You had noticed it before? 

A. I had noticed that several times. I had noticed the color of the 
wood —a reddish wood, something’ of the color of sheepskin. It was 
inside of the house and running up perpendicularly with the walls in- 
side. 

I should be willing to stake my reputation that the fire started below 
the first floor, knowing the fact that there was such a draft in the eleva- 
tor. It could not possibly come down. That is a fact that one can’t 
well get over. We noticed the fact of the draught there the first thing, 
because what called my attention to it more distinctly was hearing the 
sound and roaring of the fire in the elevator. 

@). After the hose and engine came, did you notice anything remarka- 
ble about the management of the fire? 

A. No, sir; I was attending to something else, trying tosave the house 
we were in. It was on fire several times before twelve o’clock. 

(). Do you think the fire got into the upper stories any other way than 
through the elevator? 

A. I saw no other way. 
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(). You saw no fire above? 

A. I saw no fire except in the elevator before it burst out. It seemed 
to draw everything in that vicinity, and burst through all the windows, 
and in a very few minutes the whole top of the building ws on fire, you 
may say, in no time. 

Q. How long? 

A. I should say five minutes. 

@. You are confident there was no light there except at that one point ? 

A. That was the only point that I saw any light. I don’t know but— 
there were others, because the light might have been so intense there that 
I did not see any others; but it was very noticeable that that was the 
main point. 


FRANK WORDELL, sworn. 


@. (By Mr. Russert.) You live at Kingston street? 

A. No. 17 Kingston street. 

@. What time did you see the fire? 

A. I should think it was about twenty minutes past seven ; somewhere 
in that neighborhood. : 

@. Where were you? 

A. At the time I heard of the fire, I was in the back part of the house, 
but I went through to the front part, to my room on the front side. By 
the time I got there, the fire was pretty well over the back part of the 
house. It was in the elevator, in the basement and in the third floor, 
and it was breaking out through the windows in the third floor when I 
saw it. 

Had the fire-alarm been given then? 

. I hadn’t heard it. 

Was anybody crying fire then? 

. Yes, sir; some in the street. 

Was there much alarm, much outcry? 

. When I first saw the fire there was not. There was, a few minutes 
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Did you hear the fire-alarm at all that evening? 
. No, sir, I did not hear it at all. 

Q. From the time you saw the fire, how long was it before any hose- 
carriage came? 

A. I didn’t look at my watch, I should judge it was in the neighbor- 
hood of twenty minutes or half an bour. That is the nearest I could tell. 

@. How soon did an engine come? 

A. That I could not tell anything about. I didn’t see one, not at that. 
time; not until after I went out of the house. 

@. What were you doing then? 

A. I was in the house. 

@. After you saw the fire, did you go to the fire? 

A. I remained in the house to help around the house. We passed 
water on to the roof for I should think two hours. The house was fired 
once or twice on the roof. 

@. Did you notice whether that hose carriage came fast or slow? 

A. No, sir. 
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@. Did you hear the fire roaring in the elevator? 
A. Yes, sir. 

@. How was that elevator lined? 

A. That I don’t know; I never was in it. 


SAMUEL F. PRESCOTT, sworn. 


@. (By Mr. Russerx.) At the time of the fire, where were you when 
it broke out? 

A. At twenty-five minutes past seven, I locked our store, which is on~ 
Winthrop square. 

(. How soon did you notice the fire? 

A. In the course of perhaps two minutes after’ that. 

(). Had any alarm been given? 

A. I am not aware that there was an alarm given. 

@. Where was the fire? in what part of the building? 

A. The fire, when I saw it, was in the south-east corner of the store 
of Tebbetts, Baldwin & Davis. Isaw it by looking through the window, 
or perhaps the door which looks directly in front of their office; and the 
fire was then burning through the partition which separatedythe elevator 
' space from the main store. ; 

@. In what story? 

A. The first story. 

(). Was there any fire in the basement, or could not you see? 

A, I saw none. 

@. Did you hear the fire-alarm after that ? 

A. No, sir. 

(). How long after you saw the fire did any apparatus arrive? 

A. As near as I can recollect, I should think it was some fifteen min- 
@. What came then? 

A. A steamer hauled by hand through Winthrop square. 
Q. Was it going fast or slow? 

A. The men were walking. They were walking when they passed 
Winthrop square. They were walking, coming through Winthrop square 
into Otis street. 

@. Do you know how soon they threw mae onto the fire after they 
came? 

A. I will not be positive. My impression is it was some twenty min- 
utes from the time I saw the fire in the building before I knew of any 
water being put into the building. 

(). Was that put on by this steamer or by hose? 

A. Tam not aware. I did not stay at the place. I wish to say, im- 
mediately on seeing this engine, I went out from our store and took hold 
of the rope. By some exertion we succeeded in getting up a trot, and 
so passed through Otis street to the corner of Summer and Kingston 
streets. 
~ Q. You helped draw the engine? 

A.'I did, yes, sir. 

(). And woke them up from a walk to a trot? 
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A. Yes, sir; all of us together. An effort was made, and we succeeded 
in getting up the speed a little. 

. Did you notice anything else about the fire you wish to call our at- 
tention to? 

A. Nothing, to my knowledge. I would like to state how I came to 
notice the fire. Our store was the Beebe store — Houghton, Perkins, Wood 
& Company. Our custom was, to go out of door No. 1, and lock that 
door last. The porter and myself were in the store, and no one else. I 
was detained a little, and didn’t go away so early as perhaps I would at 
some other times. I went out of this door, and left the porter to lock it. 
I stopped at door No. 2,—there are two doors in front of Winthrop 


—square,— and the thought occurred to me I would go round the block in- 


to Devonshire street, and let our porter pass this way and examine the 
doors on this side of the block, and our elevator door there. When I got 
into Devonshire street, I saw what appeared to be a cloud, a thin, vapory 
cloud, passing towards the east quite rapidly; and my first thought was 
4 That cloud is running very fast;” and I also thought, perhaps the 
moon is in that direction. A second thought showed to me the moon 
was not there. I then went along two-thirds of the way into Summer 
street, from this point, and I heard some halloing. By the way, the 
second look I gave to this, I saw little sparks, little fine fibres, that were 
going up with this smoke. My first impression was, it was from some 
other building further south than the rear of the Summer-street block. 
I hastened my pace, and came round into Summer street, and as I came 
round there I saw no fire on the front of the building, and IT went to the 
rear, the south-west corner of the building on Kingston street. 

Q. You went round through Church Green? 

A. No, sir; into Devonshire street, directly in front of the Summer- 
street block ; and I came along to this corner, and, as I came along, I 
looked into the front of the » store. I saw no fire whatever. 
I came .round the corner of the block, and went to the rear, 
and there I saw the fire shining out of the rear of that block across 
Kingston street. Thereis a passage-way there. I looked into the store, 
and went up the steps (there is a door-way there which opens into their 
office, if I recollect rightly, with one window on Kingston street; the 
office running quite across the floor, across that room). I went up those 
steps and looked into the window of the door (the curtain was left up), 
and saw the fire coming through this partition, burning into the store 
from the elevator ; and as far as I could see, the elevator space was.com- 
pletely on fire. 

(. You could not see it from the Summer-street side? 

A, I did not see it from the Summer-street side in any portion of 


_ the building. I would add: Then I left that point and came hack to 


meet our porter in Summer street, and I instructed him to go for our own 
Engineer. He hada small bundle he was carrying home from the store. 
I told him we had better go into the store and light the gas, and leave 
his bundle there. We did so, and went into our store at one of the Otis- 


-street entrances. He immediately started for our Engineer, and got 


back to the store, perhaps I might say, in twenty minutes. I also sent 
for Mr. Houghton; pretty soon he came. The Engineer came and got 
up steam in our own boilers. During the time that the porter had gone 
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for the Engineer, I went out and found Chief Engineer Damrell. I asked 
him for a line of hose that would reach up our elevator on to our building, 
and came with him to the elevator door in the rear corner of the block. 
He said he would have a line of hose there. I said I would have the 
elevator to take the hose on to the building as soon as the hose was 
ready. 

Q. Did he furnish it? 

A. He did, yes, sir; and I should jude | as soon as his hose was ready, 
our elevator was ready to start. I started the elevator myself, and 
brought it up to the first floor, and the hose was attached, and the eleva- 
tor carried it up into our attic. I did not go up into our attic; but, as I 
learned afterwards, they went up into our attic, and from our rear win- 
dow threw water on to the building which is twelve feet from the rear 
of the block; a building owned by Faxon Bros., I think, fronting on © 
Summer street. 

. Could they throw on to the roof of that building? 

. Very easily... 

And did so? 

. I think they did, without any doubt. 

Was that a flat roof—that part of it? 

. Our roof, or Faxon’s? 

. Faxon’s. 

. The top was flat, but it had this Mansard roof. It extended around 
three sides at least. 

@. Could not the water which they then had have passed over thy Man- 
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- gard front on the Summer-street side? 


A. No, sir; it is too low for that. 

Q. What became of it? 

A. It must have rested against the side and on the flat roof of the 
building. It is possible that it may have. been thrown on to Summer 
street, but I don’t think it was. 

@. Where would it naturally run off, like rain-water? 

A. From the roof of the building on the Otis-street side; also into 
this twelve-foot space in the rear of their store and ours. 

Q. Was there any way to get hose on to the top of the Faxon build- 
ing? 

A. There might have been hose carried from the front of the Faxon 
building, but I think nothing from the side. There was a flight of 
stairs leading from Otis street up one flight on to the second floor in 
Faxon’s building. Then you had to pass through the hall towards the 
front of the building, and then you would get on to the stairs that led 
from Summer street to the upper portion of the building. 

@. Was the hose saved afterwards? Was it taken down? 

A. The hose came down. I think I heard it come down; but I am 
not positive in regard to that. 

@. From that position, could they protect the building on the corner 
of Otis and Summer streets on the other side of Otis street at all? On 
the west side of Otis, corner of Summer? 

A. From our attic this building could have been protected, in a meas- 
ure; but then —as I understood one of our men who was attached to the 
hose belonging, I think, to the fire brigade — the hose was placed out 
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of the rear window; and in that case, but little water could have passed 
across Otis street to protect this building. 

@. Were there any windows in your attic on Otis street? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. If they had directed it out of there, could they not have protected. 
the corner building on Otis and Summer? 

A. No, sir. It is too far. I think Faxon’s building must have been 
110 feet long ; perhaps, 126; then there was this 12 feet, and then 
our building, which is 164 feet. After placing this line of hose up our 
elevator, I went again for Chief Engineer Damrell, and I brought him to 
the store a second time through this rear passage of ours to the eleva- 
tor, to the second elevator, which is in the further corner, the south-east 
corner of our store, towards Devonshire street. The Chief told me he 
was unable to give me a line of hose, not having enough to cover the 
territory, so much fire was raging, but as soon as he could give me a 
line of hose, he would do so. 

@. Did you see any hose playing on the building on the corner of 
Summer and Otis streets from any roof opposite the spot where the fire 
took place? 

A. No, sir, I could not say I did. You should not place too much 
weight upon my testimony in regard to that, because I was interested in 
our own store so much. I was in and out of our store as occasion 
called. 

Q. It might have been played there and you not noticed it? 

A. Yes, sir; but I can say it was very hot indeed. I passed from our 
store through into Summer street. I perhaps passed there half-a-dozen 
times during an hour; perhaps less, three-quarters of an hour. ‘Time of 
course flew very rapidly. There was a great deal to. be done, and the 
last time I was through there, I think it was har dly possible for a man 
to stand there and direct a hose. 

(). How did the Chief appear? 

A. He appeared very calm indeed. 

(). Self-possessed ? 

A. Very much so. The second elevator-door that I speak of was 
controlled by A. T. Stewart & Co. They used it for the hoisting of 
goods in and out of their lofts. 

@. That opened on Devonshire street ? 

A. The second elevator opens on the passage-way which leads from 
Devonshire street. We had no key to that door. [ found a fireman who 
had an axe, and I asked him to remain there until I could see the Chief 
Engineer and get this hose, as I wished. to have him ready when the 
Engineer gave his consent to break in the door and run in the hose. 
After the fire-brigade came and took possession of our store there was a 
line of hose brought in intending to carry it up the stairway to the top 
of our building, but the water came before we got it across the store, 
and they turned the stream into one of the offices in the rear of the build- 
ing and directed it through the window on to this burning building in the 
rear, — Faxon’s building, — the one east, fronting on Summer street. 

@. How far up did they get that hose? 

A. Only the first floor. There was a large body of water. If I 
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recollect right there was no nozzle to the hose. It was a hose that the 
water came through, I think, perhaps a three-inch hose. 

@. Did the Fire Department appear to be doing: everything that could 
be done? 

A. So far as I saw, the firemen were doing everything that could pos- 
sibly be done. I think I heard the crash of the first building ; that is, 
the building occupied by Tebbetts, Baldwin & Davis. J am very sure I 
heard the crash of that building, in about as near as I can judge thirty 
minutes after the time I saw the fire in the building. The last time I 
went in or came out of our building was perhaps twenty-five minutes past . 
nine. At that time, I am very sure it was not safe for any person to 
goin. I was the last person, I think, to go in. ; 

@. Did you feel any serious alarm the first ten minutes after you saw 
the fire? 

A. Yes, sir, I felt very much alarmed in regard to our own building, 
in consequence of there not being any water put on to the fire. 

@. From what you saw, do you think the fire might have been con- 
' fined to the basement, if there had been no elevator there? 

A. If there had been no aperture through the floor, and no hatch-way, 
and the fire had been discovered, I have no doubt it could have been 
confined to the lower, or second floor. ’ 

@. Is it usual in buildings of that class, such as you and your neigh- 
bors occupied, to ‘have those elevator passages open without any hatches? 

A. Yes, sir. I am very positive that Mr. Beebe had hatches made for 
his building, but I am very positive we didn’t use any ourselves; that 
those hatches were taken away before we occupied his store, and 
stored in the loft. 

@. Why were they taken away? 

A. I should judge, from the inconvenience of opening them and shut- 
ting them morning and night. 

@. They were on hinges? 

A. I think they were. 

(). You have never heard of self-opening hatches? 

A. I have heard of them since the fire. J have never seen any. 

@). Have you ever heard of any being used in Boston? 

A. One of the firm of Wellington Brothers & Co. informed me, the 
other morning, that they had those hatches at their store, and gave me 
an invitation to come in and see them; but I have been so busy since 
that time I have not had an opportunity todo so. 


MARY F. COOK, sworn. 


@). (By Mr. Russett.) Where did you live at the time of the fire? 

A. No. 27 Kingston street; I live there now. * 

@. What time did you see the fire? 

A. I should think it was about quarter past seven— from there to 
twenty minutes. I could not be certain. 

@. What called your attention to it? 

A. Halloing and screaming. 

@. Was there any fire-alarm given then? 

A. No, sir. 
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@). Where was the fire then? in what part of the building? 

A. When I saw it, I saw it first at the bottom, and I looked up and 
the blaze was from the bottom to the top. 

@. Do you know where the elevator was there? 

A. No, sir; I don’t. Iran into the house and reported, and my hus- 
band came out. 

@. Did you hear the fir e-alarm that night? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. How soon after you saw the fire? 

A. I should think it was five minutes, fully, before thee was an alarm 
given. 

@. How soon after the fire did you see any engines or hose come to 
the fire? 

A. It was fifteen minutes; and the first thing I saw then was a hose 


carriage. 
Q. After the fire-alarm ? 
A. Yes, sir. 
Q.. Did you look at any watch or clock? : 
A. No, sir; I didn’t, but it is what I should judge. 
(). Did you see any engine after that? 
A. Yes, sir. 
@.: How soon after the hose carriage? 
A. I should think about from three to five minutes after I saw the 


hose carriage. 

@. Was there anything else about the fire that you want to bring to 
our notice? 

A. We have a girl in the house that I think knows as much about it 
as anybody. She came from Charlestown with a bundle of clothes — 
some that she had got to wash — and she says when she passed by the 
building it was perfectly dark. She says all she did was to go up stairs, 
two flights, and take her clothes up; and she went out on the street 
again and saw the blaze; and she said that is all she was wie naa at 
just long enough to carry up her clothes. 

Q. What is her name? 

A. Althene Parker. 


‘ ALFRED D. NASON, sworn. - 


@. (By Mr. Russett.) Where were you on the night of the fire? 

A. I was in New York; having been connected with the house of 
A. K. Young & Co. between three or four years — nearly four years. 

(). Were you a partner? 

A. No, sir. J have been since three years ago the head confidential 
man, and manufacturing manager of the concern. Last year I had an 
interest in the business, but not as a general partner. This year I was 
on a salary. . 

Q. What was their condition, financially, at the time of the fire? 

A. Their business at the time of the fire was more prosperous, in a 
financial point of view, than it has ever been before since I have been 
connected with them, and I think since they went into business, some 
ten years ago. 
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@. Were they in such a condition as to be great losers by the fire? 

A. Yes, sir; they are very great losers. 

@. Do you know what the stock was worth? 

A. The amount of their insurance, I believe, was $17,600. 

@. What was their business worth in a year, — net profits? 

A. I had an interest last year and their profits were upward of $30,- 
000; and this year I will guarantee that our profits from Jan’y ist to 
the time of the fire were over $40,000 net, above the losses we had met 
with. 


ASINETTE COOK, sworn. 


Q. (By Mr. Russevu.) You live at 27 Kingston street ?. 

Zion. P8, Sir. 

@. What time did you see the fire? 

A. I should judge it was from fifteen to twenty minutes ee seven. 

@. Where was it? in what part of the building? 

A. The flame was bursting out from the third, fourth and fifth storis . 
I think it was five stories high. 

@. Could you see the basement ? 

A. I could see the basement, and it seemed to be light from the base- 
ment up. 

_Q. How soon did you hear the fire-alarm after you saw the fire? 

A. It seems to me as though it was ten or fifteen minutes, but at such 
a time as that, the time seemed very long. 

@. How soon after you heard the fire- alarm, did you see the first 
hose carriage come? 

A. I guess it was fifteen minutes before they were there. 

@. After you heard the alarm? 

A. After the fire-alarm was given, e should think it was full ° fifteen 
minutes. 

@. How soon after that did any engine come? 

A. They were there immediately after. 

@. You did not use a watch or clock in fixing any of these times? 

A. No, sir. 


MARY A. WARDWELL, sworn. 


(By Mr. Russeti.) Where were you at the time of the fire? 
. At Mrs. Cook’s, 27 Kingston street. 
What time did you first hear of the fire? 
. As soon as the cry was given. 
What time was that? . 
. About quarter past seven, I think. 
How soon after that did you hear the alarm? 
. I should think about five minntes. 
How soon after that did you see the first hose carriage ? 
. Lcould not tell. I should think it was about twenty minutes be- 
fore ‘the engine got ready to play on the fire. 
Q. After the fire-alarm ? 
: A. After I first heard the cry of fire. 
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Q. The engine began to play in twenty minutes after you first heard 
the cry? . 
. Yes, sir, we furnished them with wood, to get up steam. 
. You furnished them with wood. 
. Mr. Cook did. 
. Is Mr. Cook here? 
. Yes,'sir. . 
Where was the fire? 
. It was in the three first stories. The three first stories were burn- 
ing, and the window in the third story the flames seemed to burst out of 
the most. I stayed three or four minutes on the sidewalk and looked at it. 
@. Did you see any fire in the basement? 
A. No, sir, it seemed to be up in the upper stories. There seemed to 
be the most fire there ; the smoke and blaze were pouring out very rapidly. 
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WM. W. COOK, sworn. 


Q. (By Mr. Russet.) You were at 27 Kingston street? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. When did you first hear of the fire? : 

A. I could not exactly state the time. I was sitting in the lower 
entry. We have a great many boarders at our house, and every Satur- 
day night I sit in the entry to take the money, and while there I heard 
the boys in the street crying fire, and as soon as I could put my books 
and papers away, I jumped up and ran out. 

Q. What did you see? , 

A. Iran up Kingston street and looked up the alley-way, and the place 
where I saw it was going up from the cellar to the garret. ‘There was not 
much flame coming from the lower part, but I could see from the bright 
light that there was a fire there. It was going up through the elevator, 
and the place when I saw it was ten or fifteen feet in length,in the upper 
part of the elevator, coming out from the elevator windows, streaming 
across the alley. Ishould judge it was about three minutes after I heard 
the cry of fire. ' 

@. What time did you say it was? 

A. I could not exaetly state. I should judge it was somewheres from 
fifteen to twenty minutes past seven. I did not notice the clock; in 
fact, I was so excited at the time I ran out that I didn’t take notice of 
the clock. 

@. Did you hear the fire-alarm? 

A. I heard an alarm given. I should judge it was from four to five 
minutes, at least, after I heard the first cry of fire; four or five minutes, 
I should think it was. It might have been five minutes; I could not ex- 
actly state, because I didn’t note the time. 

Q. Did you see any fire apparatus,— hose-carriage or engine? 

A. The first thing I saw in the way of fire apparatus was a hose-car- 
riage drawn by men, coming ap Kingston street from Beach ; coming this 
way. 

Q. Was it coming fast, or slaw? - 

A. Very fast; as fast as the men could run. 
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Q. How long was*that after you heard the fire-alarm ? 

A. I should judge it was very near ten minutes. 

Q. How soon after that did you see an engine? 

A. I should judge the first engine I saw stop at the fire was about 
fifteen minutes, I should think. 

@. After you heard the alarm? 

A. Yes, sir. + 

®. Not fifteen minutes after the first cry of fire? You said they were | 
some ways. apart? 

A. The alarm was five minutes after I heard the first cry of fire. I 
heard the alarm in five minutes; in ten minutes after the alarm, the 
hose-carriage, and about five minutes after that the engine stopped there. 
They got out of coal while they were there, and they came into the house 
and got kindlings. 

Q. Was that before they got up steam? 

A. No, sir; that was as much as twenty minutes after they got up 
steam, and were playing. 

Do you know what engine that was? 

. No, sir. 

You say they got out of coal twenty minutes after they got going? 
eo. e8,. Sir. 

Do you know they were out of coal? 

. The fireman came to the door and asked me if I had any kindling, 
or anything in the house he could burn. I told him yes, and he came in 
and got a basket and box full and carried them out and brought the 
-basket and box back. 

@. Did you see any supply of coal come to them, coal cart? 

A. No, sir; I did not see it when it came, but they had it there shortly 
afterwards, because I went out and asked them if they wanted any more, 
and they said their supply had come. 

Q. Did their playing cease? 

A. No, sir; the stream kept up right steady all the time. They had 
borrowed from other parties, they told me. 

@. How many engines were there when they borrowed? 

A. I only saw this one. I was in the house and there might have 
been a dozen others in other directions. 

. Which way did that engine come into the street? 
I think she came from Beach street, up. 

. Where did she locate to play? 

. At the hydrant just below my house. 

. Corner of Bedford and Kingston? 

Yes, sir. 
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GEO. W. ARMSTRONG, sworn. 


(By Mr. Russetx.) Tell us all you know about the fire. 

A. I saw the fire from my house at about a quarter past seven, and 
went direct to where the fire was. I went up on to the steps of a build- 
ing just this side of where the fire was, with my wife, and stayed there 
from ten to twenty minutes before there was any water put on to the 
fire, and then the streams did not reach the third story. 

Q. On what corner? 
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A. Right in that doorway there. 

@. Did you hear any fire-alarm ? 

A. No, sir; because, probably, my mind was on the fire; there was 
so much yelling in the streets. 

(). Was it on Kingston street ? 

A, The building where I stood was about No. 25 Kingston strect. 

(). How long were you there before you saw water put on to the fire? 

A. From ten to twenty minutes. 

@. You had no watch to see which? 

A. 1. didn’t look at my watch. I was surprised that there was no — 

water put on to it; and when it was put on, it did not reach the third 
story. 
Q. When you first got there what was the condition of the fire? 

A. The whole Mansard roof— all but the corner — was in a blaze, 
coming up through, the roof. It didn’t come down and take the next 
story, but skipped down a story and came out of the third story. 

(). When the engines and hose carriage came, did they come fast or 
slow? 

A. They didn’t come fast. There was a steam engine drawn by men 
who seemed to be completely exhausted when they came up, and stopped 
right at the corner of Kingston and Bedford streets. 

“Q. Which way did they come? 

A. From the south, — right up Albany street. 

@. That was the first one you saw? 

A. Yes, sir. It stopped at the corner of Kingston and Bedford 
streets. 

@. Did you see any other engine or hose carriage arrive? 

A. Shortly after that, a hook and ladder came. ‘They came as slow as 
the engine did. 

. Which way did they come? 

. From the south. 

Up Albany street. 

. Yes, sir. 

Did you see anything else that is worthy of Honea 

. Not at that corner. 

Did you anywhere? 

. Yes, sir. It surprised: me to see no coal and wood where the en- 
gines were working. It seemed very strange to me. ‘They were burn- 
ing boxes. 

@. Where was that? 

A. On Summer street, at the head of Lincoln. 

@. What time? 

A. J am ashamed to say I can’t remember. It might have been eleven 
o’clock. 

(). A good deal later than this? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Did the steamer stop for want of fuel? 

A. They stopped a good deal; whether it was for want of fuel, I don’t 
know; they didn’t work with the regularity they usually do. There 
seemed to be a great deal of stopping. 

@. Do you know whether it was from want of water? 
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A. No, sir; I don’t. 

@. Did they call for water? 

A. I supposed that was for coal. There was lots of calling all the 
time, toot, toot toot ; two or three whistles, I could not say which. 

@. Did you see any other engines burning boxes or wood? 

A. No, sir, I did not. 

@. Was there anything else that you noticed? 

A. No, I think not. I live close by there, and my mind was on my 
own family.- 

@. Where was your house? 

A. 73 Beach, at the foot of Edinboro’ street. 

@. When they were burning wood, was the steam up? 

A. They were not playing at the time I saw them throw the wood into 
the fire-box. It might have been they stopped from some other cause. 
There was a number of engines stood in the square, two or three, and 
they were all burning boxes. 

@. In Church Green square? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Did you see any lack of fuel when the first engine came on the 
corner of Bedford street ? 

A. No, sir, I did not. 

@. Did they get to work rapidly after they arrived? 

A. No, sir; there seemed to be an omission of some kind. The people 
were so thick the firemen could not get-in. The street was thronged be- 

fore the engines were there. I was there with my wife, and some one 
said, I had better get the lady out of there as soon as possible, and I 
did. 

@. You say the firemen were troubled to get through the crowd? 

A. At first they were, but they drove them back in a short time and 
kept them back. 

@. Do I understand that you got on to those steps as early as quarter 
past seven? 

A. It might have been a few minutes later. I went there because 
there was nobody there to speak of. In ten minutes it was full. 

@. Do you mean to say you were there at fifteen minutes past seven? 

A. It might have been a little later. 

@. You saw the fire from your house? 

A. Yes, sir; and supposed it was Garcelon’s stable, on the corner of 
Bedford and Kingston streets. 

. What time was it when you got to the steps with your wife? 
. It could not have been more than five minutes. 

Q. That would make it 7.20? 
* A. Yes, sir. 
Q. 
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You did not hear the fire-alarm ? 

No, sir; I could not say it was struck at all. My mind was on the 
after I saw it, and I didn’t notice any alarm. 

@. The time when the steam engine arrived you didn’t notice? 

A. No, sir, only that it was a long time. I spoke to my wife and 
said, ** Why don’t the engine come?” 

@. Did you notice about the fire in thé other part of the building? 
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SIXTH DAY. 
; Fripay, Dec. 7, 1872. 
JOSEPH W. KINSLEY, sworn. 


@. (By Mr. Russety.) What is your occupation? 

A. Secretary of Faneuil Hall Insurance Company. 

(). When did you see or hear of the fire of Nov. 9th ? 

A. I happened to be in the engine house of No. 4 when the alarm 
struck. 

@. Did you notice the time? 

A. I should say it was twenty minutes past seven, or thereabouts. I 
can’t say exactly. 

@. What was done? 

A. When the alarm struck, Mr. Deering, the Engineer, threw the doors 
open of the engine house; the hose carriage was standing in front of the 
engine, nearest the door. While the gong was striking, he unreeled the 
rope (the rope rolls up on a little reel under the handle) and the men in 
the house and others swung it out. I stepped up to the dial and followed 
the box down with my finger, and when I sawit was fifty-two, I toldthem 
where it was, and we started with the apparatus. 

Q. Started at once? 

A. Started the moment I said ‘‘ Bedford and Lincoln.” 

@. How many had hold of the rope? 

A. I should say at the time the carriage started, there were at least a 
dozen. 

(). Were you reinforced as you went on? 

A. Every step we took, almost; they came out of the City Hotel and 
out of the Quincy House, quitea number. We went out of Brattle square 
into Brattle street, and down through Dock square and through Exchange 
street, and were reinforced all the way. Being somewhat familiar with 
_ the gation. knowing that it was rather a bad ‘locality, I took the head 
of the rope, and held it as long as I could. I kept on until they crossed 
Milk street on Devonshire street, right there by the new Post Office. I 
then stepped on to the sidewalk, and when I got on to the sidewalk, I 
could see the light of the fire. After the carriage got out of sound, so 
that I could hear, I heard the bell strike the last round of the fifty-two. 

@). How long were you in going to the fire? 

A. I shouldn’t think we could have been more than five minutes get- 
ting to that fire. I didn’t go to the fire then; when I saw the light, 
knowing what the rules were, owing to the horse disease, I knew that it 
was a fire that would require the steamers, and the moment I saw the 
light, I turned back-and ran to the engine house, hoping to get the 
steamer started before the second alarm could even be sounded, being 
but a short distance. When I got back, it seemed that somebody else 
had seen the light of the fire, or the second alarm had been struck while 
I was getting back, for the rope was all arranged, and they were just 
starting the engine ‘out of the house when I got back. 
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Q. How much of a gang had hold of the engine? 

A. I should say at least thirty were on the engine. There is always 
a crowd comes down to the engine house from Hanover street, Brattle 
square, Brattle street, and Tremont Row, when an alarm strikes. Jhave 
been there frequently when the alarm struck. I then went with the en- 
gine, and the engine went straight to the hydrant on the corner of Kings- 
ton and Summer streets. The fire was lighted before starting, and when 
the steamer got to the corner of Summer and Kingston streets, the hose 
company had a hose line on, and were playing with a hydrant stream. 

Q. How long did it take the engine to get there? 

A. They went up about as fast as I could run. I should say it was 
not over fifteen minutes from the time the alarm first struck before the 
engine was there. I allow for running up and back there a third time. 
I base my running time up there on my walking time that I have allowed 
myself to go to the depot. I know I can walk from the Albany depot, 
which is beyond that considerably, in less than ten minutes, and I know 
I can run faster than I can walk. 

Q. (By Mr. Puirsrick.) Can you walk from Brattle Square to the 
Albany depot in less than ten minutes ? 

A. No, sir. My office was on Congress street, and I calculated that 
the engine-house was about as far from my Office on this side as the 
depot was from the fire on the other side, so that the distance would be 
practically the same. When we got there with the engine, the fire ap- 
peared to be coming out of the whole four stories on Kingston street. 
The fire hadn’t got down but two stories on the Summer street entrance. 
The way I account for that, | am one of the committee of underwriters 
who have in charge the Protective Department, and I very frequently 
go into buildings, if I don’t happen to see Engineer Green round, and 
assist in covering up goods, which is our special province in that depart- 
ment. I went in with three other men, thinking they would stop the fire 
on the Kingston street side, and it wouldn’t come down to the second 
floor. I went in with a view to seeing if we could spread some covers 
there to advantage, but when I opened the door on the second floor, I 
saw in the rear, which would be along on the Kingston-street side, that 
the fire was then in the second story. There was also fire at the head 
of the second flight of stairs going to the third floor. Capt. Regan and 
Capt. Jacobs (Regan I know, and Jacobs I think was there) were there 
with a stream trying to get up that flight. We didnt’t take any cloths 
into the building because we have had a good many cloths burned up, 
and we dislike to take them into a room if the room is absolutely on fire. 
I waited there a few minutes to see whether there was a probability they 
would stop the fire on that floor, to see whether it would be best to 
spread them on the floor below, and while there the order came to come 
out of the building. I came down the stairs, and when I got within 
two or three steps of the bottom, I heard the coving fall. 

@. Was it the corner coving? 

A. I should judge it was, I can’t tell oxnbiee The door was right | 
next to the wall of the building. I think that Capt. Regan and myself | 
were the last two out of that building. I know we stood there and saw | 
it fall, and I thought that all we had got to do was to swing out by the | 
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wall, and we would be safe. We swung out and got on to the side and 
ran down. 

Q. (By Mr. Russery.) You speak of cloths —do these come in a 
wagon? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@). Was the wagon there? 

A. Yes, sir we had our wagon there. The man was there when I 
got to the fire; that came only from South street. 

@. (By Mr. Friern.) How is that wagon drawn? 

A. We have two horses. 

@. You call that the Insurance Company’s wagon? 

A. We call it the Protective Department. 

@. (By Mr. Purrsricx.) Was the wagon drawn that night by 
horses ? . 

A. Yes, sir. I think we used our horses through the whole epidemic. 

@. (By Mr. Russexti.) How soon did the engine begin to throw 
water on the fire? 

A. Well, they had a hydrant stream on the fire when the engine got 
there; they immediately disconnected the hose from the hydrant and 
attached the engine. 

@. Was it ready to throw water? was steam up? 

A. They never wait for steam. 

@. They throw the water through the engine? 

A. Yes, sir. That is where a good many people are deceived by see- 


ing an engine throw water from a hydrant. ‘They don’t wait for steam ; 


they let the water run through the engine; they get more force when 
they have steam, but they can get the same force through the engine as 
they can directly from the hydrant. 

@. How soon did they get up steam? 

A. I can’t tell you. 

@. (By Mr. Puitsricx.) Was the fire kindled when you started from 
the house? 

A. I didn’t notice when it was kindled. I was at the head of the 
rope. I looked back several times, and could see that the smoke was 
coming out of the chimney. It might have been kindled before they 
started from the house. 

@. You saw it on the way? 

A. Yes, sir. I think I saw it first on Exchange street. I didn’t 


_ think of it at first; my first thought was to go back to the house and get 


the engine started. When we were in Exchange street, then I thought 
to be sure to have the fire lighted, and when I looked back, I saw the 
smoke coming out of the stack. 

@. (By Mr. Russetu.) How long did you remain at the fire that 
night? 

A. I stayed until Sunday afternoon. 

@. How long have you been connected with the insurance business? 

A. Since 1866. 

@. Have you been accustomed to attend fires? 

A. Yes, sir, I have had an opportunity for the last four years of 
attending almost all the fires this side of Beach street, taking in what 
we consider the business portion of the city. 
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How long have you heen on that committee of the underwriters ? 

. I think it is since 1869; 1868 or ’9. 

You saw the fire cross to Otis street, I suppose? 

. It crossed to Summer and Kingston streets first. 

Yes; but were you there when it crossed to Otis street? 

.- 18, Sir, 

. I want to know if anything was left undone that could have been 
done to prevent that? 

A. No, sir, I don’t know of anything that could have been done. ; 
There were as many streams in Otis street as they could get there, and 
also on the building which was in the rear of the Winthrop-square 
building, and also on the Summer-street front. 

@. Do you think it was possible for the Boston Fire Department, 
with the means in their possession, to have prevented the fire from 
crossing to Otis street? 

A. No, sir. I would state that just as it was catching the French 
- roof on the corner of Otis street, I started for Cambridge. I made up 
my mind that it was going to be a large fire. I am personally acquainted 
with the department there, and I started to get the Cambridge Depart- 
ment over. : 

@. Did you see any effort to stay the fire at the corner of Otis and 
Summer street? | 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Do you remember what it was? , | 

A. There were steamers 9 and 11, hose 3, and I think hose 8 or 5, I 
am not sure which, right in this corner, as we call it, trying to keep the 
fire out of Winthrop square. I can’t tell what force was on the other 
side of Summer street. I kept backing with the fire. I know that 
engine 4 was on the opposite corner, because I could see them, and 
their stream was on that side Bamenhere! I can’t tell where, and No. 7 
was below on Summer street. 

@. (By Mr. Russeti.) Did you get the Cambridge engines? 

A, Yes, sir, the Cambridge Department came in when the fire was 
burning the A. T. Stewart half, if | may describe it so, of Beebe’s block ; 
before it got through that block, they got there. 

Q. (By Mr. Firru. ) Did you carry the message to them? 

_A. Tran up to the Cambridge car office, intending to go to Cambridge 
myself, but I saw a young man whom I knew just going over, and I told 
him to go to East Cambridge and give the alarm, and tell them I sent 
for them. JI had done that before, and also when I lived in Cambridge 
I have come to this side, and given the alarm for the Boston Depart- 
ment to go to Cambridge. 

Q. Was it your message which brought the Cambridge engines? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. (By Mr. Russery.) They all came in, first and last? 

A, Yes, sir, they all got here. I think that the engines which 
answer the first alarm from the East Cambridge box came first. I 
sent over word that it was steamers we wanted more than anything else, 
feeling the necessity of force to throw the water high. 

(). How did the firemen behave that night generally? 

A. I never saw them show more bravery or skill, as I thought. 
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@. Does that apply to the whole time throughout the fire? 

A. Yes, sir, from the time the alarm struck, until I left there, Sunday 
afternoon, I didn’t see anything that looked like a disposition to shirk 
their duty, or anything of that kind. 

@. Now, looking back on the fire, do you think anything was left 
undone that ought to have been done? 

A. I think there were some things done that ought not to have been 
done. 

@. What were they? | 

A. The use of gunpowder, The reason I speak of that particularly is, 
that I saw cases, where, in my judgment, buildings would not have been 
burned had it not been for the gunpowder, alluding particularly to my 
own Office. 

Q. (By Mr. Fiera.) Do you think it was gunpowder, or the unwise 
use of it? 

A. I think it was the unwise use of it. 

@. (By Mr. Russerz.) What number in Congress street was your 
office ? 

A. Number 32. 

@. What did you see there? 

A. I saw, at the corner of Congress and Water streets, what I call a 
a fair job, so to speak. 

Q. (By Mr. Firts.) That is, it was well done, comparatively ? 

A. Yes, sir, and I think if they hadn’t attempted to blow up on the 

opposite corner, the fire might have been stopped. If the firemen could 


_. have stayed there, with the sort of square there was there, I think the 


fire might have been checked ; but as soon as that building was down, or, 
very soon after, they put the powder into this building, which of course 
drove the firemen back, and it came up on that side without any inter- 
ruption. . 

@. (By Mr. Puirericx.) Did they fire these two buildings, one 
after another ? 

A. No, sir; the building on the corner was down before the other was 
blown up. After the first one was down, the fire came back of this 
building and they went to work blowing that up; then they put powder 
into the second or third building from the corner, and for some reason 
or other, the powder didn’t explode until the building burned down into 
the cellar where the powder was. In the mean time, the firemen were 
kept back under orders from Gen. Benham, Mr. Carpenter, and others 
there, and the fire went across the street into Farwell’s printing office in 
Simmons’ block. The reason that it got in there was because the 
powder didn’t explode until the fire got down into the cellar, and they 
wouldn’t allow the firemen to go beyond it. 

@. How long did they have to wait for the fire to burn down to the 
powder? 

A. I think they may have waited half an hour; then, when that 
powder did go off in that building, they put powder into the building on 
the corner of Lindall street, which was then on fire on three floors, and 
when that explosion took place (I don’t know how long it was in there), 
it took every square of glass out of our building and filled the bank 
building full of burning embers. I claim that if they hadn’t blown up 
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that building, our building, being a low building, with a fire-proof roof, 
they could have stopped it there. Engineers Farrar and Smith were in 
our building, and I took them on top, and showed them that it was fire- 
proof, and that they could stay there and fight the fire, and that if a hot 
brick fell on the roof, they would be safe. I think there were five lines 
at one time ready to go into the building, but the explosions kept coming, 
and after awhile they filled our building full of fire ; of course, it couldn’t 
help but burn. 

Q. (By Mr. Puierick.) Supposing the buildings on the opposite 
corners of Congress and Water streets had been both exploded at once, 
wouldn’t the result have been better? 

A. I think it would, as there was an alley-way between this building 
on the corner and the next one, so that it need not necessarily explode 
the building next to it. If the two buildings had been blown up 
together, I think there would have been no trouble stopping the fire in 
that direction. 

Q. Would it not have been much better to have exploded the powder 
before the fire reached the point, than to wait until that time? 

A. That is what I asked them to do in one case, on the corner of 
Lindall street, so that the building might be a mass of ruins, and thereby 
save our building ; but the powder being in that building, and not ex- 
ploding until the fire got down to the cellar, the firemen didn’t dare to ; 
go into our building. 

@. The fuse didn’t burn? 

A. Somebody said they didn’t take any fuse with them. I think the 
failure to make a successful explosion there cost us that side of Congress 
street. Why I say that is, because it was getting pretty near home 
with me. 

@. Did you see the Chief during that night? 

A. I saw Mr. Damrell as often as once an hour all night. 

@. How did he appear? 

A. He appeared perfectly calm. I met him down on Purchase street, 
and he called my attention to a light that we could see through some 
narrow buildings, and asked me to go down and ascertain what that was, 
telling me where he was going, so that I could overtake him. I went 
down and ascertained that the fire was on a coal wharf, and went 
back and told him that the water-boat had come up, and was taking 
care of that. Hesaid, “It is all right; I sent for the boat some time 
ago, and J am glad to know they are on hand.” He asked me if I saw 
Mr. Scott, the man who had charge of the boat, and I told him I «id. 
He seemed to be satisfied with that ; it was in compliance with his orders. 
It seemed to be working according to his orders. I inferred from the 
fact that he had ordered the boat there, that he was fearful of Scuth 
Boston, and when I told him that the fire was in some coal, and the boat 
was there, he seemed to feel relieved about it. ‘That was before the fire 
had got to the north side of Franklin street. When the fire had got so 
far that the firemen had to back down Franklin street into Devonshire, 
I went to him, and he told me to find Capt. Regan, who works for James 
Boyd & Son, the manufacturers of hose, and tell him to go to the store 
and take every foot of hose there was there and bring it into Devonshire 
street, to ascertain when it was there, and report as soon as possible. 
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There was another young man with me, and I told him, ** You hear what 
Capt. Damrell says; now we will go in different directions, and see if we 
can find Mr. Regan.” I didn’t succeed in finding him myself, but in my 
travels I met this young man, and he told me that he saw him. 

@. (By Mr. Russerz.) Was there any trouble from lack of water 
that night? 

A. Yes, sir; that was the great trouble. 

Q. Where? 

A. Well, from the start, that is to say, after there had been half a 
dozen streams attached to the hydrants. The second and third alarms 
would bring in several hose companies, who run without steamers; they 
are always anxious to get a stream of water on, and they would attach 
to the steamers, and undertake to get two streams, and they couldn’t get 
sufficient water. When they had shut off one stream) then they w bald 
get one very good stream. ‘T have noticed the same scar city of water in 
that section before except where they could get at a reservoir such as 
there was at the foot of Franklin, on Federal. They have always made 
what use they could of that reservoir in case of a fire in that direction, 
on account of the hydrants being light. At the time of the great wool 
fire in that vicinity, they had three streams from that reservoir, because 
they could get so much better supply of water from that than from the 
hydrants. 

@. (By Mr. Puirsrick.) When you arrived, were you surprised at 
the extent of the fire? 

A. Yes, sir; 1 couldn’t account for it. Ordinarily, I shouldn’t have 
expected to see any more fire, if I had waited for the second or third 
alarm. It looked about such a fire as we generally see when they 
strike the second or third alarm, and that was the reason why I ran back 
for the steamer, because I could see from the light that it was such a fire 
as would call for a second alarm, and I wanted this company to be ready. 
I thought if I could save a little time, it was important at that time. 

@. Have you, as an underwriter, or your associates, ever had anything 
to say in regard to the construction of the elevator hatches? 

A. Yes, sir. I don’t know that we have gone so far as to attempt to 
oblige anybody to have self-closing hatches, but we have always pre- 
ferred to have them. ‘There are very few stores, however, that have 
them, but we always make that a point in favor of the risk, when we go 
to examine a building, if it has them. 

@. Have you ever heard any valid objections to these self-closing 
hatches ? 

A. Not the slightest; I never heard any objections raised. On the 
other hand, I have heard a good deal said in their praise, both as a pro- 
tection from fire, and dust and dirt, and also as a protection against 
people backing down into them. I don’t know what objection there can 
be to them. I think they are a great improvement. 

@. Did you ever know any to be removed after they were once put 
in? . 

A. No, sir. 

@. (By Mr. Russery.) Was there any scarcity of fuel that night? 

A. I didn’t notice any. I heard them telling in some of the baek 
streets, where they got into a narrow alley-way, or something of that kind, 
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about using boxes, or wood, or something of that BOK Gy in one or two 
instances. 

@. (By Mr. Cons.) When you first reached the fire, was the fire at- 
tacked with the energy and vigor that fires usually are by muy depart- 
ment? 

A. Yes, sir; and I can confirm my belief in that condita of affairs 
by stating that I went one floor above the fire, feeling perfectly confi- 
dent that they would stop it at that height. I went one floor above 
‘where I actually saw the fire, to spread ‘our covers. I thought there 
might be an elevator there or something of that kind, and I know they have 
been very successful in getting inside of elevators and stopping the fire. 

Q. (By Mr. Russety.) Will you, as an expert, give the cause of 
the fire becoming so uncontrollable? 

A. The French roofs. 

Q. Was it the form of the roofs or the amount of timber in them? 

A. It was both. 

@. Do you think that form of roof, made of any possible material, 
objectionable? 

A. I don’t know what material could stand the heat that was got up 
there. I don’t think iron would have done it, unless it was very heavy 
iron, as they had not only roofs, but there were those large skylights. 

Q. Suppose the skylights hadn’t been made of wood, and the Lutheran 
windows hadn’t been made of wood? 

A. If the window casings and skylights had been made of iron, that 
would have been different, but not only the roofs were made of wood, 
but the skylights also. I know I went up into the third story of the 
second building that caught, on the corner of Otis and Summer streets, 
when the fire didn’t look as if it, had got beyond their control in front, 
yet the skylight was on fire, and the stairs were burned down one flight. 
That was before it showed a great deal on the outside. I went into that 
building. The first five thousand dollars the company lost were lost in ~ 
that building. 

Q. (By Mr. Puirsrick.) What I wanted to ask was whether, in the 
old-fashioned, simple style of roof, if the building had been so construc- 
ted, and finished with wood cornices and Lutheran windows, in the style 
that most of those buildings were, it would not have been just as likely - 
to take fire as if it had a Mansard roof? 

A. Not quite so much so, because there wouldn’t have been so large 
a space to cover with a stream. If a stream can cover a space four or 
six feet square, like the ordinary Lutheran window, it would have more 
effect than it would if it had to cover the whole side of the build- 
ing, as was the case with the building at the corner of Winthrop square 
and Otis street. 

Q. Suppose the windows were the same? 

A. Then there was the wooden cornice. 

Q. Then the trouble doesn’t arise from the form of roof; the Mercan- 
tile building had a very heavy wooden cornice. 

A. There wasn’t so much wood to it. 

Q@. (By Mr. Firru.) As J understand, the French roof is a question 
entirely independent of its material; those were wood? 

A. That isthe point; it is the large amount of wood, so high up, out 
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of allreach. It was not so much the form, as it was the material. The 
_ difficulty was from having so much wood up there, and so high. 

@. That is, it is the wooden French roof that is objectionable? 

s Yes, sir. 

Q. (By Mr. Russerx.) Wasn’t another cause of the fire becoming so 
uncontrollable, the time that elapsed before the alarm was given! ? 

A. The fire had got great headway before it was detected. 

Q. Did you ever see any fire that had got such headway before? 

A. No, sir. I never attended a first alarm in Boston when a fire had 
got such headway, unless there was some difficulty, as was the case in 
the State-street block, when they went to one box and waited some 
time, and had to go to a second box; but when they have got an alarm 


from the first box, I don’t recollect of Bevendine a fire where it had got » 


such headway upon the fir st alarm. 


HENRY W. WELLINGTON, sworn. 


Q. (By Mr. Russett.) Where is your place of business? 

A. No. 66 Chauncy street, corner of Bedford. 

@. How many stories high? 

A. It is pretty difficult to tell; it is the old church. There are about 
four floors in it. 7 

Q. What sort of hatches do you use to your elevator? 

A. They denominate them the ‘‘Automatic Hatches,” I think. I don’t 
know any other particular name they give them. 

. How do they work? 

. Very well; sir. ° 

How long have you had them? 

. Four and a half years, in my store. 

Have you had any trouble with them? 

; Never. 

What are the advantages of them? 

. They are always closed, except when a load is passing through. 
Mr. Kimball’s life would have been saved, and Mr. Frothingham’s son, 
and a great many other people’s lives, the last few years, “if they had 
had them. 

Q. (By Mr. Pumericx.) What is the expense of those hatches, the 
size of yours t 

A. Ican’t tell; not much more than the common hatches,that are used. 

@. (By Mr. Firru.) Where are they made? There is a patent on 
them, I suppose? 

A. I don’t know that there is a patent on them. 

Q. (By Mr. Purrericx.) How did you get them? 

A. I happened to be in one of the mills at Fall River, and stood be- 
side the elevator when a load came up. I noticed it, and as I was about 
fixing up my store, I put them in. 

@. Do you know of any others in Boston? 

A. I don’t think there are’any others. I will say, that I put them in 
our mill in Newtonville afterwards, and our rope broke at one time, and 
the hatches worked so well, that although the load came down as quick 
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as it could come, every one of them opened and shut with the exception 
of the last, which threw it over. If there had been a little pine block, 
we could have stopped it. 

Q. It didn’t stop the elevator? 

A. No, sir; nothing would stop that. I didn’t pay anything for the 
patent right. I contracted with a party to put in the elevator at New- 
tonville. I think they asked mea hundred dollars for the patent right 
to put it in there. I sent the man there who put in my elevator, Mr. 
McLaughlin, on North street, and I think he got some deduction on the 
patent right, I don’t know. I paid him a certain price, and he was to 
pay for the patent, and put itin. It has worked admirably at my store, 
and mill, and at the Fall River mills. I have inquired frequently about 
them there. 


MRS. SARAH E. YOUNG, sworn. 


Q. (By Mr. RusseLi.) You came out from Mr. Young’s building on 
the Saturday night of the fire? 

He did, sir. 

@. At what hour? 

A. At twenty minutes before six. 

Q. Did you come out with Mr. Young? 

A. I came out with my husband and three others. There were four 
of us altogether. : 

Q. Everything was quiet then? no fire? 

A. Everything as usual. 


JOSEPH R. GROSSE, sworn. 


- (By Mr. Russety.) Where is your place of business? 

. 109 Court street. 

. Will you tell us what you know about this fire? 

. L hardly know where to commence. 

. Begin where you first heard of it. 

. Well, I crossed over the extension of Broadway on to Albany 
street with Alderman Powers, and I guess we had gone about the length 
of this Court-house, full as far as that, and perhaps a little more, and we 
were looking ahead of us, looking at the street lights, and all at once 
the heavens seemed to light right up. 

@. What time was it? 

A. I should think it was from quarter to twenty minutes past seven ; 
something like that. 

Q. How soon did you reach the fire? 

A. We didn’t go directly to the fire; we went down Albany street to 
Essex street, through Essex street to Mrs. Montgomery’s saloon, where 
the Alderman’s two children were, and from there to the Boston 
Theatre. We saw a hose-carriage, I should think it was, on Harrison 
avenue, but there was no alarm struck from the time we saw it until the 
time we entered the Boston Theatre; at least, I didn’t hear it, and 
suppose it wasn’t struck. 
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Q. Was your attention called to the fact at the time? 

A. Yes, sir, by, I should suppose, fifty or a hundred making the re- 
mark on the street, ‘‘ Why don’t the bells ring? ” 

@. (By Myr. Fiera.) No alarm had been given when you entered the 
theatre ? 

A. No, sir. 

@. Should you have heard it if there had been? Wasn’t there too 
much noise in the street? 

A. There couldn’t have been much noise in the street at that time; 
there was a bell on the Boylston-street market, right near us, and I 
think if it had rung, we should have heard it, but still there is a bare 
possibility that we might not have heard it. 

@. (By Mr. Puirericx.) Did you hear any alarm after you got into 
the theatre? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. (By Mr. Russert.) How long did you stay at the theatre? 

A. It was after ten o’clock. 

@. Do you know anything about the fire? 

A. Only I was with Aldermen Powers and Cutter, and remained all 
night, until about ten o’clock Sunday morning. 

@. Did you notice anything special? 

A. Not particularly, as I know of; only general opinion ; that is all. 

@. Have you ever been connected with the Fire Department? 

A. I was in the department some twelve years as a member and 
volunteer. 

@. How long since you have been in the department? 

A. I have not been in the department since steam came in. 

@. (By Mr. Firrn.) About when was that? 

A. I guess it was about eleven years ago. I think I left the depart- 
ment in 1858. There might have been steamers then, but our company 
did not have one. Yes, there were some steamers at that time. I 
recollect the ‘*‘ Miles Greenwood.” 

@. How was this fire managed? 

A. Well, so far as I could see. The only deficiency, I should say, 
was in the amount of hose. I can’t think of anything else. ‘They 
seemed to-be standing round with no hose; they all complained that 
they hadn’ those enough. I know it was so particularly on Summer street, 
because I went to one of the Engineers and told him he must get some 
hose for No. 10, I think it was. I took that responsibility. 

Q. Hose 10, of Boston? 

A Yes, sir. That is located in Washington Village, where I live, . 
and I know the most of the company, so I took that responsibility. 

@. Was there any other hose company that had the same trouble, that 
you know of? 

A. I should think there were half a dozen that could get only just so 
far. ‘They didn’t seem to have hose enough. They would want ten, 
twenty, or thirty feet more; there seemed to be a deficiency. ‘There 
seemed to be enough of it round, but it was all bursted. 

@. Whether or not those were Boston engines ? 

A, Not all of them. I should think I saw four Boston engines, and 

wo or three of the out-of-town engines, more particularly where I 
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stood at the head of Milk street, near Washington, in Liberty square, 
and down on Chauncy street. 

Q. (By Mr. Coss.) Was there plenty of water? 

A. In some places I shouldn’t-think there was ; sometimes, they would 
get two or three streams on a hydrant, and it seemed they couldn’t 
reach any particular spot; but take away one stream, and the other 
seemed to do a good deal of good. There seemed to be a good deal 
of effect to it; but it scattered all round; the stream seemed to be 
light. I will say (1 don’t know that it is material), that I was with 
the Chief on top of the City Hall. I was in the Mayor’s office at the 
time when word came in that the Chief was crazy, and the Mayor 
spoke of putting Capt. Quinn at the head, and I rather objected to that. 
I thought it was not his duty, and just at that time the Chief came in. 
J think it was the Chief of Police who suggested it, and the Mayor sent 
for Mr. Damrell. 

@. (By Mr. Firts.) What was the word that came? 

A, That the Chief was crazy, and they had sent him home in a car- 
riage. I think the Chief of Police brought that word into the Mayor’s 
office, and soon after that the Chief came in. 

@. Was he crazy? 

A. If he was,I am. I think that is the best answer I can give. No, 
sir; he was as calm and cool as ever I saw a man in my life. I was 
very much surprised, under the circumstances. 

@. Did you go to the top of the City Hall with him? 

A. I did. I should think we were up there ten or fifteen minutes, 
making suggestions. The only thing I thought of was, that he would 
have to look out for the district where the Post Office was. 

Q. (By Mr. Cops.) What did he say? 

A. He said himself, that that was the only weak point; that he 
had engines enough at other places; but he was afraid that before he 
could get them round and get them to bear, the fire would get ahead | 
of him at the head of Water street, and down that way. ‘The en- 
gines were all massed about Summer street and Washington street, 
and it is a long distance to go round and come down through; 
that seemed to be his only fear, as far as I could judge; he seemed 
to be pretty sanguine that he had the best of the fire, so far as this 
side of the street was concerned. He didn’t seem to be at all alarmed 
about the Washington-street side. 

- QQ. (By Mr. Firrn.) About what time was it when you were on top 
of City Hall? : 

A. I should say it was about three o’clock Sunday morning. 

@. Were there any others there with you? 

A. Oh, yes, sir. I think Alderman Cutter told me I had better go up 
with him, as I knew the Chief better than he did, and having been a 
member of the department, I might suggest something, and we went up 
together; but there were eight or ten, perhaps a dozen, on the top of the 
building at that time. 
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GEORGE W. CARNES, sworn. 


@. (By Mr. Russert.) Where was your place of business? - 

A. 43 and 45 Summer street. 

@. How soon did you hear of the fire? 

A. I learned that there was a fire as early as eight o’clock in the 
evening, and took the nine o’clock Brookline train into the city. I 
reached my store about half-past nine o’clock. At that stage, the fire was 
in the block below Chauncy street, and had extended across to the op- 
posite block, near the corner of Arch street. I felt uneasy with reference 
to my store, and therefore took my money, a number of account-books 
and insurance papers from my safe. Those I sent by my eldest boy, who 
accompanied me, to the depot. I then desired to get a clearer knowledge 
of the probability of the fire reaching my store, and went, soon after, on 
the top of the building, where I had an extended view of the fire. At 
that period, there seemed to be no preparation with reference to meeting 
the contingency of the fire at my corner — the corner of Chauncy street 
and Summer street. My own store was located next to that. 

@. Was your store a part of the Post-Office building — Capen’s Post 
Office ? 

A. No, sir; it was the next above it. 

@. Next to Hovey’s? 

A. No, sir; there was one brick store between Hovey’s and mine, occu- 
pied by Mr. Walko, a fur-dealer, and by other parties in the chambers. 
_ The want of preparation made me feel uneasy, as regarded the safety of 
my store. I knew that unless a stream was brought through on to either 
the adjoining building, the Post-Office building, or my own, it was only 
a question of time as to the destruction of the building. Being anxious 
with reference to my stock, and fearing that parties might pass it out 
through the door, I went below and conferred with two other occupants 
of our building, as to the prudence of removing the stock. At this stage 
I was hopeful as to the preservation of the building. It seemed to me, 
as the fire was working very slowly against the wind, up Summer street, 
that ordinary precautions as to this corner would avert the destruction 
of that part of the block. JI looked upon this corner as the key to a block 
of immense value, including, as it did, the stores of Hovey & Co., Mudge 
& Sawyer, Lawrence & Co., Jordan & Marsh; and it seemed to me a 
natural course, that special attention would be given to this locality by 
the Fire Department. At a later hour, —I think it was not far from 
twelve o’clock, — four hours, or more, after the fire had taken at the cor- 
ner of Kingston street, — the fire then had crossed Arch street, and was 
working its way in the rear of Mercantile Building, and working up 
Franklin street —1 could see the buildings occasionally fall down in 
Franklin street, between Arch street and Hawley, and my chief anxiety 
arose from the very tall building which had recently had heavy additions 
made to the roof, on Chauncy street, opposite the old Post-Office building. 
‘At about this time, not far from twelve o’clock, I was greatly relieved by 
a hose, manned by a strong force, brought up through the Post-Office 
building, on to the tin or metal roof of that building; our own was a 
gravelled and tarred, flat roof. My brother-in-law remarked : ‘* George, 
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your building is now safe,” and I felt considerably relieved. It seemed 
to me the fire could be repelied with that aid alone, unless, owing to the 
great height of this building by the side of the Post-Office building, the 
flames should stretch across the street; but I was hoping that as the 
block was being consumed gradually, the wall might fall, and that would 
afford relief in the direction of Kingston street. I cannot state in de- 
tail; I cannot seem to recall the precise occurrences, but I passed below 
stairs, being anxious with reference tothe stock. I should remark, that 
while on the roof, one of the firemen remarked to me that a passage-way 
should be opened through the building, which I occupied, that they might 
pass in, or out, as occasion called. 

Q. (By Mr. Purericx.) As a place of retreat? 

A. Yes, sir; a place of retreat from the roof. In the vicinity of fif- 
teen or twenty minutes, being at the foot of the stairs, I met quite a num- 
ber of the firemen, I infer an entire company, who passed:down leisurely, 
remarking as they went out: ‘It is too hot to remain there.” I looked 
upon it with some surprise, because the position they had taken on the 
corner building could have been changed to my own building, where they 
could have been amply screened, either behind the chimneys, or the tall 
projection on the front, and also by the skylight, through which they 
passed down. = 

@. (By Mr. Puirsrick.) Do you know what company that was? 

A. No, sir, I am not able to say. 

@. (By Mr. Coss.) Do you know what Engineer was there? 

A. I did not see any Engineer in the building. The firemen remarked 
that by orders of the Engineer they had the privilege of passing through 
our store. I told them they were free to use it. Ata later hour, wishing 
to see what the prospect was as regarded the corner building, fearing that 
the trimmings might be ignited, I stepped into the middle of the street. 
There was a hose company in the middle of the street at that time. They 
were playing on the front corner of the Post-Office building. They ap- 
peared to me to be doing very little good, although some of the window 
trimmings were burning; they might have allayed the fire in that re- 
spect, but it had very little bearing upon the preservation of the build- 
ing. At that stage, looking up to the top of my building, I saw a little 
fire, perhaps the breadth of a foot or two in extent, at the uppermost parts 
of this tower-like structure that was built up. A gentleman from Brook- 
line was standing by my side, connected with the Fire Department of 
Brookline. I remarked to him, ‘‘ It does seem too bad that that building 
should be destroyed with that small beginning.” ‘* Well,” said he, “I 
will try to find an Engineer.” As he left me, one thought suggested it- 
self. This fire had not yet attracted the attention of the firemen, and I 
impulsively stepped forward to the men who had the pipe playing upon 
the corner building, and proposed giving them five hundred dollars if 
they would put a stream on my building, or carry a hose up through the 
building. In regard to carrying the hose up, one or two responded that 
it would be as much as their life was worth to go up there. Knowing 
well the construction of the building, and the easy approaches to that 
point, and the ease with which one could escape from that position, either 
in front or at the back,— and I may say here, that the construction of 
the building favored its protection more, perhaps, than any other build 
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ing that was consumed that night; there was a passage-way in the rear, 
and by a short ladder, —I think even by climbing —,they could have got 
on to the lower part of Hovey’s building, making the centre of their 
main hall, —I felt disturbed by the response that it would be hazardous 
to go up there, and replied that if they would follow me, I would lead 
the way ; upon which it was said, ‘‘ We cannot go without the authority 
of an Engineer.” 

The proposal to change the stream from the corner, which I felt justi- 
fied, under the circumstances, in making, because the stream, in my 
judgment, was doing no good, whereas apparently it might have done 
much towards the preservation of the building which I occupied,— that 
proposal wrought like magic upon them. There might have been some 
six or ten men in the cluster. No. 3 was on the caps of some of them. 
I do not know whether it was a Boston company, or what it was. 

@. (By Mr. Coss.) What time was this? 

A. This was, I should say, about one, possibly nearly half-past one. 
The proposal to pay them five hundred dollars excited them considerably, 
and they made the remark, one to another, ‘“‘ There is a prize offered,” 
and in their impetuosity to get their stream to bear, they either fell to 
the ground, those who held the pipe, or the hose burst; I am unable to 
say which; but in the meantime, wishing to calculate as to the chances 
of the early destruction of the building, knowing that from that begin- 
ning it would work its way into our work-room, that was in the upper 
story of the building, I went up the stairway, and went into the room, 
and approached to the front windows. At that time, in the corner of the 
room, near this fire on the outside, there were little jets of light to be 
seen through the cracks in the plaster, and while I was standing there, a 
small piece of the plaster fell, perhaps two feet in length, and that began 
to sprinkle fire among the cotton goods, linings and such like, which we 
had been using in the manufacture of our boys’ garments. I then passed 
down, feeling certain that without a hose the building would be 
destroyed. 

In the mean time, my friend, Mr. Kenrick, of Brookline, an Engineer 
I think of the Fire Department, returned, and said he was unable to find 
an Engineer, but if I saw a man with a white fire-cap on, speak to him. 
Almost immediately after, I saw one, and accosted him. SaidI: “I 
would really like to save that building. I think if a hose is carried up 
inside, that fire can be put out.” He was looking in that direction. 
Said he: ‘* We have no hose;” and I knew then that the building was 
doomed. Ina little while after, the smoke began to issue from the upper 
windows, and shortly after, flame, and by degrees it burned to the next 
story, and passed down from story to story in that way, covering the 
space of an hour or more. 

These are the facts. It might be superfluous for me to express my 
view of the inefficiency of the branch of the Fire Department in that 
locality. I have no other knowledge of the Fire Department, except 
what I saw in connection with that building, and on the street. 

There is-one thing I would like, with your permission, to suggest. I 
was surprised at the inappropriateness of the tools, or instruments, made 
use of to reach points where the fire was burning on other buildings, 
The building directly opposite mine, the Mercantile Building, with 
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heavy eaves, projecting over the front, and a building, I think only two 
stories and a half high, might be accounted a very low building, as com- 
pared with ordinary warehouses. Not far from the time my building be- 
gan to burn, the eaves adjoining the White building opposite Chauncy 
street, had taken fire, — a small stretch of the eaves, just adjoining the 
White building. It attracted the attention of a fireman having a pipe, 
and he directed the stream towards it, but could not reach it. Shortly 
after, there were two streams playing. The fire was not spreading: with 
any rapidity along the eaves, but seemed to be burning just on that cor- 
ner, and I saw, after the space of from three to five minutes, two streams 
directed to that point, with great efforts on the part of the firemen to 
reach it with the water. ‘They would toss the pipe so as to jerk the 
water and reach it, but it appeared to me that nade, a sprinkle of the 
water reached that point. 

I omitted to mention, that after I had come down from the work-room 
and.passed again into the street, they had adjusted their pipe, and were 


successful in reaching the eaves of the house, playing higher than they 


had on the opposite side of the street; but they could only sprinkle a 
little of the water on the roof, which was doing no good, and the build- 
ing was destroyed from that small beginning. I feel sure from this, 
that could I have anticipated this contingency, an ordinary hose attached 
to a faucet in the building would have put out the fire. One single hose 
from any engine, steam or hand, would have put out the fire in my 
building. 

Q. (By Mr. Russetz.) You say there would have been no trouble in 
carrying a hose up there? 

A. No, sir; it would have been a pleasure rather than a rash perform- 
ance to have done it myself. There is a mystery to me about the 
hose carried to the top of the corner building. The firemen came 
down through our building, and passed out. Whether this hose was 
withdrawn or destroyed, I am not able to say. . 

@. (By Mr. Puiterick.) You did not see them take the hose out? 

A. No, sir; I did not see them withdraw the hose. 

@. Was this hose carried up through the corner building? 

A. I did not see the entrance; I only saw it as it emerged from the 
sky-light; but our porter says that this hose was carried up through the 
front door of the buildinga djoining our store. That same hose, had it 
been withdrawn and located up in our building, it is a question whether 
the corner building could have been saved; it needed, I think, water 
from without on the trimmings; but I feel sure that it would have saved 
our building, and the fur store between Hovey’s and ours, next to ours. 

Q. (By Mr. RUSSELL.) You cannot tell who the Engineer was that 
you spoke to? 

A. No, sir; he was a stranger. 

@. (By Mr. Coss.) Did you say anything to the Chief that evening? 

A. No, sir; I did not. 

Q. (By Mr. Russert.) Do you know what those steamers were that 
were playing ineffectually on the Mercantile Building? 

A. No, sir; I do not think I looked to see. I only looked at the 
stream and hose as they were being used. I feel aggrieved, as a citizen, 
at the inadequacy of the preparations made with reference to the pro- 
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tection of that corner. The fire was hours in approaching. It was ap- 

parently almost the natural boundary of the fire in that direction, and 
but very little effort was needed to prevent the fire from working into 
that block; and had there been any directing hand, it seems as though 
it would have been only the exercise of common sense to have made 
some provision with reference to persistent efforts in saving that corner. 
The efforts appeared to me irregular, fitful, left almost to the choice of 
the men; and the Fire Department in that section appeared to me more 
like a mob than anything else. 

There were incidents connected with the fire, on the street, that an- 
noyed me very much. Our porter was perhaps a more particular witness 
of them, but I saw firemen ranging the street, not far from the front of 
Mercantile Building, with articles of merchandise in their hands, con- 
eratulating each other as to what they had got. One of them had a 
paste-board box, that appeared to me to contain a muff, or some article 
of fur for ladies’ wear, and he was telling one of his comrades what he 
had got. There were many of the firemen who were perfectly listless as 
regarded the igniting of buildings. This was at a time when there was 
very great danger of the Mercantile Building being destroyed, as the 
fire was then working its way into the rear, and particularly into the 
India-rubber store adjoining Holbrook’s. 

@. (By Mr. Fiera.) You cannot tell whether those were Boston fire- 
men or not, can you? 

A. No, sir. 

@. (By Mr. Russetz.) Do you know more than that they had fire- 
men’s hats on? 

_ A, They had firemen’s garments on. 

@. Anything but hats? 

Pe gl ae 

(). (By Mr. Coss.) They were in uniform? 

A. The ordinary uniform worn by firemen. I do not know that I could 
‘specify as to the entire rig. It was that form of dress which I have been 
accustomed to see firemen wear at fires; fire caps in particular. 


@. (By Mr. Russetz.) I would like to have you recollect, if you can, 


whether they wore anything but the fire caps? 

A. Nothing that attracted my attention. 

Q. (By Mr. Coss. ) Anything like a uniform? ‘ 

A. No, sir. 

@. (By Mr. Fiera.) Were the men who had the muff, or cama 
like a muff, the same who had been up in your building? 

A. Icould not have recognized one of the men 1 who were in the 
building, and the countenance of this man was not impressed upon me. 
It was at a later hour,—it might have been an hour later, — and the 
firemen were mingling with each other in the street. There were a good 
many men in firemen’s dress, who seemed to have no particular duty to 
perform, other than to enter some of those stores, and to move through 
the streets with these articles. This was between my store and Trinity 
Church, almost in front of the Mercantile Building. 

@. (By Mr. Russexty.) What is your porter’s name? 

A. James Quirk. 

(). Where is he to be found now? 
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A. He is at my store. 
@. Was your building of such form of roof as to allow you to go on 


the top of the highest part? ‘ 

A. The whole roof was flat. The tower was slated and came up to a 
point. ; 

Q. Where was the fire? | 


A. It was upon that slated part. 

@. Was it between the upper and lower corners of the Mansard ? 

A. Yes, sir; I infer that this ridge was of wood. It began to burn 
near the top, and worked its way into the lathing. 

@. Were you the owner of the store? 

A. No, sir; it was owned by A. C. Hersey, of Hingham. 

Q. (By Mr. Puivprick.) Was there any point from which you could’ 
have hung carpets, or clothes, over that tower ? 

A, Had I anticipated this, I think I could have eae them over that. 

@. Had you any means of wetting yourself? 

A. I could have poured water on. I admit that I had not the pres- 
ence of mind to do it. Soon after the fire commenced, a fireman came 
in and said he was very thirsty, and went down into the cellar; I let 
the water on, and he quenched his thirst. The difficulty appeared to me 
that the pipes threw too large streams; that the calibre of the pipes 
was too great. I wondered that they did not use smaller pipes. 

Q. (By. Mr. Puitsricx.) Did you see anything of the way the fire 
was fought on Hovey’s building, while you were on your building? 

A, While I was standing on the roof, they were covering the upper 
wood-work, the framing of their windows above the eaves, —the eaves 
were of stone, — with blankets, and appeared to be throwing water on 
(I did not see any hose), as they stood near the eaves. They had a 
standing place where the windows set back from the eaves. 

Q. Were those firemen? 

A. They appeared to be men connected with the store. 

@. What time was that? . 

A. That I should say was not far from twelve o’clock. 

@. (By Mr. Puizericx.) Were they doing that before the fire a on 
to your building? 

. Yes, sir; long before that. 


, WILLIAM B. WHITING, sworn. 


Q. (By Mr. Russetx.) Where is your place of business? 

A. 67 Devonshire street. 

Q. What can you tell us of these self-opening and closing hatches. 

A. I have been somewhat conversant with them ever since they were 
introduced. 

@). How long is that? 

A. I should think about eight years. When they are in good order, 
we regard them as a very good safeguard against fire passing from 
room to room. 

@. How many have you seen in operation? 

A. I cannot tell, as I inspect about five hundred different cotton 
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‘mills,'and most of them have one in; I cannot tell the exact number ; 
hundreds, I think, very probably. 

@. You consider them in fixing the rate of a cotton mill? 

A. Yes, sir; the hatch, or the want of it. 

@. How much does it affect the rate? 

A. I do not know as it would affect the rate very seriously. It might 
have the affect of determining whether we took the risk or not. There is 
no great variation in our mutual rates, only say from eighty one-hun- 
dredths to one and one-eighth per cent.; and the want of these hatches 
may deter us from taking the risk at all. | 2 

@. (By Mr. Puirerick.) Is there any particular objection, that you 
know of, to introducing them into elevators? : 

A. None whatever, except that the elevator might be situated so that 
it might not be convenient to do it. At the same time, there is no gen- 
eral difficulty in introducing them anywhere. . . 

@. Merely in matters of detail, to provide for them at some particular 
point? 

A. That is all. They are applicable to almost any elevator. 

@. (By Mr. Cops.) Of what company are you Secretary? 

A. The Boston Manufacturers’ Mutual. 

@. (By Mr. Firtu.) By what name do you call this particular form 
of hatch? 

A. I generally term it the ‘* Thompson Automatic Hatch.” William 
H. Thompson, President of the Manchester Print Works and the Kear- 
sage Mills was the man who first brought it into notice. It was patented 
by a young man in his employ, and first introduced by him. 

.Q. (By Mr. Rossetzt.) Do you know what it costs? 

A. I think, for cotton mills, it is one or two cents per spindle. 

@. (By Mr. Frrru.) Are they used to any extent, except in factories, 
to your knowledge? 

A. Not very much. 


@. (By Mr. Puirerick.) Is there any good reason why they should - 


not be? 

A. None at all, that I know of. There is only one thing to be looked 
out for, in case the hatches are put in, that is, that they work. They 
are pushed apart by a wedge-like projection from the top of the car, and 
if they are not well oiled, they will sometimes stick. 


THOMAS MINNS, sworn. 


@. (By Mr. Russetx.) This statement of yours in the ‘ Boston Jour- 
nal,” of Nov. 13th, is a correct statement of what you saw and did on 
the night of the fire? 

A. Yes, sir. 


I was unable to go to the fire tiJl about half-past ten, and after seeing its extent in the neighbor- 
hood of Summer street decided that a line of buildings around it mast be blown up by gunpowder. I 
sought to find Chief Engineer Damrell, to urge that course upon him, and followed him down Bed- 
ford street, towards Broad street, and there learned he had gone to Pearl street. I then turned and 
went to the City Hall, where I found Mayor Gaston and Alderman Jenks and urged that immediate 
preparations should be made to blow up a cordon of buildings. Finding that by law the Chief Engi- 
neer has supreme authority at a fire, the Mayor, Alderman Jenks and myself sought Mr. Damrell in 
the direction of Pearl street. We found him in Federal street, between Milk and Franklin streets. 
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He said he had sent to Chelsea and another place, I think the powder-boats, for powder, and would 
blow up the buildings on the east side of Federal street. He added, “ Now I want you to understand 
one thing, an explosion will produce a great mass of light debris that will burn fiercely, and I must 
have a large quantity of water at once, I am afraid I shall not have water enough.” : 

I then went, at Mr. Damrell’s request, to learn how the fire was at Mercantile Building, and on my 
return found the Mayor and Chief Engineer had been summoned to City Hall. where I went. A few 
gentlemen were in the Mayor’s office, and others soon entered. General W. L. Burt, Charles H. 
Allen, and others, and Mr. Damrell, soon entered, saying, ‘‘ Gentlemen, hereI am, what do you 
want?” 

Mr. Burt said, “‘ We want the Common opened to receive goods, and gentleman appointed to or- 
ganize gangs of a hundred men to remove goods, and Mr. Mayor, I think you should send to the Navy 
Yard for powder to blow up buildings, and the Marine Corps to preserve order, and have the Militia 
called out.” : 

Volunteers were then called for to take charge of parties of men and blow up buildings, and Mr. 
Damrell gave them written authority to that effect, and said they were authorized to take possession 
of any team for that purpose. 

The Chief of Police was summoned to detail police for special service. 

As soon as I received my commission, I proceeded to the corner of Milk and Federal streets. Six 
kegs of powder had been placed in a building on the east side of Federal street, half-way from Milk 
to Franklin street by the Engineer, but the fuses had not ignited it, and the firemen were unwilling to 
approach the building. . 

The powder was in kegs of twenty-five pounds, and canisters of ten potinds, and when six kegs- 
were put in a building it was very difficult for inexperienced persons to make one explosion of the 
whole, although we used fuses of the same length in each. At first we used fuses of too great length, 
and time was lost. ' 

Afterward, a few kegs of one hundred and twenty pounds each were obtained, and with them great 
effects were produced. 

Ihave no doubt that if we had had powder plenty in large packages of one hundred and twenty 
pounds or more, the fire would have been stopped at Milk street. 

I continued all night in the neighborhood of Milk, Kilby and Congress streets. At about six 
o’clock in the morning I had got a line of hose through the building on Kilby street next the Shoe and 
Leather Bank, playing on the rear of those buildings and on the Merchants’ Exchange. 

I broke through the iron shutter of the Sub-Treasury room, and explored the room about the dome 
and in the upper story, which was filled with a dense smoke. Finding the fire in the rear of the 
dome could be reached in this way, a line of hose was carried up the entry over the dome. S 

The Chief Engineer soon appeared here and said, ‘‘I want to get into the upper story of this 
building,” and I went up with him. He soon had two more lines of hose in the upper stories, and 
finally six or seven lines altogether playing in this building. 

I cannot doubt that the great exertions made by Mr. Damrell to save this great building, and the 
fire-proof character of the building itself, stopped the spread of the fire in this direction. 

THOMAS MINNS. 


JAMES POWERS, ALDERMAN, sworn. 


Q. (By Mr. Russetz.) You were coming from South Boston by the 
Broadway extension on the night of the fire? 

A. I was, sir. 

@. Where were you when you saw the light? 

A. I think I must have been near the Catholic church on Albany 
street, between the Catholic Church and the bridge that crosses the 
Albany Railroad, on Albany street. | 

@. Did you hear any alarm? 

A. No, sir; I did not. 

@. Where did you go? | 
_ A. Well, I was walking along about that spot, looking, of course, di- 
rectly ahead, and as sudden as a flash of lightning, it appeared to me, 
the sky was illuminated, and immediately there was a hurrah in the 
street from children, boys and girls. They sang out, “Fire,” and all, of 


course, ran in that direction. I was walking along with a person who 
had been a fireman. } 


@. (By Mr. Cobb.) What was his name? | 
‘ A. His name was Grose, and he remarked to me, ‘*I wonder there 
is no alarm.” Imade the same remark to him. We walked along a 
little faster; and occasionally we would both say, ‘It is strange there 
is no alarm.” We walked on until we got to Essex street. When we 
got to Essex street, we could not see the light, or it was not so brilliant 
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or apparent to us as it’: was when we first saw it. We stood there 
awhile, hesitating whether we should go to the fire or not. We were 
going to the Boston Theatre. In the mean time, we remarked again 
that it was strange that there was no alarm, and we concluded, as. we 
could not see the light so brilliantly as we could at the start, the fire 
must have been ‘‘a flash in the pan,” or something, and it had gone out ; 
and so, instead of going to it, we switched off to the left, and went 
through - Essex street to the Boston Theatre. Still there was no alarm. 
We mentioned it as we went along. When we got about up to the 
Globe Theatre, an engine or hose-carriage, —I cannot specify which, — 
came around the corner, but still we had heard no alarm. Everybody 
was halloing ‘ Fire,” and running. We went to the Boston Theatre, 
and up to the time we got there, we heard no alarm. 

@. (By Mr. Russety.) Was ita subject of remark at the time, that 
there was no alarm given? 

A. We had no conversation with anybody except ourselves. We re- 
marked to each other a dozen times, I should think, at least, that it was 
strange we heard no alarm. 

@. Then your attention was called to it. If there had been an alarm 
given, could you have failed to hear it? 

A. I do not see how we could have failed to hear it. Still, that is neg- 
ative testimony. If I heard a man swear that he did hear an alarm, I 
should not of course want to dispute him, but neither of us heard any 
alarm, 

@. (By Mr. Fiera.) Although you were listening? 

A. We were listening and watching. Every one was running to the 
fire, but we heard no alarm at all, until we got to the Boston Theatre, 
and went in. I judge it must have been fifteen minutes from the time we 
first saw the fire break out; it came like a flash of lightning from the 
iy 

Q@. (By Mr. Russetx.) Did you go to the fire when you came out? 
A. Yes, sir. 

@. How long did you remain? 

A. Perhaps an hour, or thereabouts, when we went at that time. Then 
we went to our houses. We saw that the fire was stretching along so 
rapidly towards South Boston, that we were of the opinion that eventu- 
ally it must go over there, and we thought our people must be alarmed 
at home, and we both went over. One reason for our going home was, 
that 1 had two of my children with me,—two young children. That 
was the principal reason why I went home. 

@. Did you go to the City Hall? 

A. Yes, sir; after I came back from home, I came to the fire, and 
then went to the City Hall. I think it might have been nearly midnight 
when I got to the City Hall. 

@. Did you see the Chief there at any time? 

A, I did, sir. ; 

Q. What time was that? 

A. I cannot say, with any degree of certainty, whether I saw him af- 
ter three hours, or four hours.- He was in and out there. I should 
think I saw him two or three times. I stayed at the City Hall with the 


Mayor, and saw Mr. Norcross and other noted gentlemen about there. 
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I think I remember him (Mr. Norcross) more distinctly than anybody. 
He seemed to be busy with the Mayor, —in consultation with him. 

Q. How did Mr. Damrell appear? Was he self-possessed, or other- 
wise? 

A. He did not appear to me at all unusual. Ihave seen him many 
times at fires, and I always considered him a man likely to get excited 
under such circumstances. He did not appear to me under any unusual 
degree of excitement, when I saw him. 

Q. Did you go on top of the City Hall with him? 

A. I did, sir. 

Q. Did he state his plans there for extinguishing the fire? 

A. I cannot remember that he did state any plans. I saw Alderman 
Cutter when I got there, and we went, with Mr. Grose, the gentleman 
who came over with me, out to Milk street, and found Alderman Jenks 
there. He said he was looking after things there. We found men 
there carrying off india-rubber goods and other things. There appeared 
to be aribbon store, or something of the kind there, and we saw engine 
men carrying off different things that they were getting out of stores. 
They had a disposition to break into other stores, and Alderman Cutter 
and myself immediately interfered with their carrying off those goods. 
We did not care so much about the goods, but it seemed to us that they 
were neglecting their posts somewhere, and we interfered. They said 
the goods were given to them by the people who owned the stores. We. — 
remonstrated with them, and told them that was not what they were 
there for; that they were expected to do duty, and they were neglecting 
their duty; it was not a matter of the loss of the goods at all. Hespoke 
to a policeman then, and he stopped them from breaking open other 
stores. 

@. Were they members of the Boston Fire Department 

A. I cannot say that. They almost all had white hats on, the shape 
of an Engineer’s hat; those leather hats, painted white. 

Q. Is there any company of firemen in Boston who wear those? 

A, Not that I know of. I think our Boston firemen, as a general 
thing, do not wear those, except the Engineers. Those hats looked like 
our Engineer’s hats, and most of those men who were in that place seemed 
to have those white hats on. 

@. (By Mr. Coss.) Was there any want of water that night? 

A. Well, I saw a want of force to the water. I saw, of course, a 
great want of engines, also. When I came to the City Hall and con- 
sulted with the Mayor, Aldermen Cutter and myself went the circuit of 
the fire twice, all around it, that is as far as any one could get until we 
met it where it had burned down through on to Broad street, and then 
we went the other way. I stayed there all night, went home in the morn- 
ing, and came back again and stayed all the next night. Of course, I saw 
buildings burning up “where there was no water and no engines at all to 
play on ‘them. All the engines, I supposed, were at work in other places. 

Q. (By Mr. Coss. D es There were not enough to go round ? 

ALUN O, Sir: 

@. (By Mr. Frrtu. ) Can you fix the time when you saw the firemen 
taking those goods? 

A, “That must have been somewhere about one or two o “olodie Sunday 
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morning. Well, all the way along from one o’clock to three. I saw 
them also in Summer street, carrying off india-rubber goods, but where I 
saw the most of it was out here in Milk street. I saw engine men with 
a number of coats on their backs; some of them appeared to have half 
a dozen. When I was in Summer street, I saw some going towards 
Washington street with them, and other firemen coming towards them, 
and they would say, ‘“‘ Give us a coat,” and the others would reply, 
‘** Go and get them yourselves.” They would pass on with all they had. 
It appeared to me that they were going to put them in some safe place. 


THOMAS L. JENKS, Axtperman, sworn. 


@. (By Mr. Russetx.) You are an Alderman of the city? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. How soon did you reach the fire? 

A. I went immediately after the third alarm. 

@. Please tell us in your own way all you saw that is worthy of 
notice ; anything you think we ought to know. 

A. Soon after I got there, I met the Chief and suggested the practica- 
bility of blowing up those high buildings, in the immediate vicinity, for 
the purpose of stopping the fire. 

@. What time was that? 

A. I should think in the vicinity of nine o’clock. 

@. What did the Chief say? 

A. He said he didn’t see any line where he could make a break of that 
kind. 

@. Was there any further conversation on that subject? 

A. He said that he had sent to Salem, Lowell, and Lawrence for aid, 
and requested me to go to the telegraph office and see if the despatches 
had gone right. I went, and found I could get no response from Lowell, 
and in addition to that, I telegraphed to Providence and to Worcester, 
and reported the fact back to him. I then went to City Hall and found 
the Mayor there. 

@. What time was that? 

A. I have no idea of time after that during the night. I suggested to 
him to turn the city carts out, to carry away goods; and he said, ‘+ Cer- 
tainly.” And we despatched three or four messengers to look for the 
Superintendent. I then went with the Mayor to the fire, and found the 
Chief there, and told him we would sustain him in doing anything he 
felt justified in doing to stop the fire. A consultation was held with the 
Engineers, and it was decided to blow up some buildings. 

@. Where was the consultation? ~ 

A. My impression is, that it was on Federal street. 

@. What was done in pursuance of that, if anything? 

A. J think they sent for powder. I went back to the City Hall with 
the Mayor; we went into the fire-alarm telegraph operator’s room, where 
we could get a good survey of the territory. After doing that, we came 
down into the Mayor’s room, and different parties there were assigned 
different positions at the fire. 
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Q. Did you have, in the consultation with the Engineers, any definite 
line of defence with gunpowder? 

A. It was decided to blow through to the next street a block of tall 
buildings that were there, that were immediately followed by some low 
buildings ; they thought they could control the fire at that point. 

Q. The next street - in what direction? 

A. Westerly, on Devonshire, I think. The parties when “ies left 
City Hall were assigned different positions; for instance, I had Milk 
street, from Devonshire to Washington, and I remained there until seven 
O clock i in the morning. 

. Did you see any explosions? 

. One. 

. Where was that? 

. Corner of Washington and Milk. 

What was the result? 

. The result was, to take a large amount of combustible material 
from the top of the ‘‘ Transcript” building, and thereby, I think, save 
the steeple of the Old South. 

. From the top of the building? 

. Yes, sir. 

Was there any powder put in the ‘‘ Transcript” building? 

. No, in the building adjoining. 

. Currier & Trott’s building? 

. Yes, sir. 

. Was the * Transcript ” building nearly burned then? 

. There was a large wooden str ucture upon the top of it that was in 
flames; the building was in flames from the top to the bottony, and the 
jar of this explosion shook that down — the whole of it. The buildings 
upon the opposite side took fire several times during the night, and were 
put out. The fire did not cross Milk street on my district — not to do 
any serious damage. 

Q@. How did the firemen in your district mans 

A; Not well, sir. 

@. What was the trouble? 

A. I think it was a Charlestown company that was there. There 
seemed to be promiscuous plundering. ae 

@. Did they neglect their duty to plunder? 

A. There did not seem to be a large amount of duty done by them on 
the street. The Chief came along one time in the night after I was 
there, — the roof of the building on the northerly side was on fire; I 
had been unable to induce any ybody to go up there, and he sent some 
parties up there, and they put the Lutherans out that were on fire. 

Q. What building was that? 

A. I think it was the second building from Devonshire street. 

@. Did you notice any company that were engaged in plundering be- 
sides this Charlestown company ? 

A. Almost everybody that I saw had material. 

@. Almost every fireman? 

A. Almost everybody that was about the fire there. There seemed to 
be promiscuous plundering. 

@. Was it given to them? 
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A. One of those buildings that was not burnt on the opposite side of 
the street was broken into by some parties, and goods taken out. 
~ Q. What was the material? What were the goods? 

A. My impression is, it was india-rubber. I saw any quantity of 
india-rubber coats and boots. 

@. To what extent did the firemen engage in this? 

A. Almost every one I saw either had a coat or booker Some of them 
sat down and changed their boots. 

Q. Firemen? 

A. Yes, sir; they had firemen’s hats on; that is the only way I knew. 

_-@. Do you know what companies were in your district besides this — 
Charlestown company? 

A. A company came in the morning from Portsmouth, N. H. 

@. Was that before or after this plundering? 

A. After. 

@. I mean, at the time the plundering was going ons was there any 
other besides the Charlestown company ? 

A. I think not. 

@. You don’t know what number that was, or what name? 

A. No, sir, I don’t. 

Q. On wh: it building was that engine playing? 

A. They play ed upon Ives’ store, and one or two buildings this side 

of that. 

@. Were thay firemen from that company who went up on the build- 
ing you spoke of to put out the fire? 

A. I am not positive. Mr. Damrell called somebody. that he knew 
and sent them up there, and they put out the fire. 

@. You saw the Chief at different times, — when you saw him, was 
he self-possessed or otherwise? 

A. I saw him once or twice when he was excited, perhaps, as any- 
body would be under an emergency. 

(. Did he seem to know what he was about? What he wanted to do, 
or otherwise? 

A. I hardly know how to answer that. I saw him no time in the 
night when he did not give orders as he was passing from place to place. 

Q. Could you give any judgment as to the period between the 
time you advised the use of gunpowder and the time when that consul- 
tation was held in Federal street? 

A. It must have been about an hour and a half, —it might have been 
two hours. 

@. Who superintended that explosion of Currier & Trott’s building 
that was so effective? 

A. One of the Assistant Engineers, I think. 

@. You don’t know which one? 

A. Ido not. 

@. Did you notice any want of water for the engines? 

A. I did, in different places. Where there were two or three streams 
playing, apparently from the same point, there was not a sufficient 
quantity of water, 

@. Did you notice any case where fuel was wanting? 

A. I think I saw them breaking some boxes in one place. 
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Did the engine stop? 

. No, sir, it was going. 

. What time did you reach the fire? 

. I left my place immediately after the third alarm. 

. Where was the fire when you got there? 

. I think it was on the four corners. 

. Did you notice any particular endeavor to stop the fire on the 
corner of Otis street from extending over in that neighborhood? Was 
there. any water poured upon that building, or any ladders put up? 

A. I don’t think I did. 

@. Would you have been likely to have noticed it? 

A. I should, if it had been done. 

@. Were you in Winthrop square soon after? 

A. I think I went down through Winthrop square to the taleerans 
office. Winthrop square was not on fire, — not what you might term 
Winthrop square —TI think the corner was on fire, but Winthrop square 
had not been destroyed. I had an impression if these high buildings 
were knocked down, we might control the débris and keep it from getting 
beyond that point. 

@. Had the fire worked some way down Otis Strack on your arrival ? 

A. No, sir, I don’t think it had. 

Q. Was there any apparatus at work on Otis aired fighting it? = - 

A. I would not be positive. 

@. Was it too hot then for apparatus to work at the corner of King- 
ston and Summer? 

A. I was there close to the corner of Kingston and Summer, mad 
stayed there some time. The heat when I arrived there was not anything 
to what it was afterwards. - 

Q. Where were the engines playing when you arrived? Where were 
they stationed? 

A, There were three or four, I think, on Summer street; one of thei 
I think, by the church. 

@. What church? 

A. Trinity. 

@. Did you see any down Kingston? 

A. I did not notice. F : 

@. Did you think the firemen did everything that could be done at that 
time, while you were there? 

A. Perhaps I am hardly a judge. 

@. You have never been connected with the Fire Department?» 

A. No, sir. I was very strongly impressed with the idea of using 
powder when I first got there. 

@. When you fir st arrived ? 

A. Yes, sir. : 
GEORGE GARDNER, sworn. 


@. What can you tell us about the fire? If you will tell your story, 
probably that will be the shortest way. 


A. I saw a good deal of the fire, and was very much interested in it. 
I had been dining at six o’clock. 


I suppose it was somewhere from half-past seven to eight, when I 
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went to Summer street, and to the neighborhood of the fire. It 
was then in the building that it took in at “the lower corner of Kings- 
ton street; it may have reached on to the other, but not sufliciently 
that I decided that it had; but this building was entirely i in flames from 
top to bottom. I stayed in that neighborhood for a time. ‘The wind was 
bearing away from the other side of Summer street — perhaps towards 
the south-west, I should say. I saw on the other side of Otis street, the 
eaves of a building were beginning to smoke; then there was some 
water thrown up, or some water attempted to be thrown up, but it 
seemed to reach it rather in spray, —and then suddenly that all burst 
into flames. At that time, I hadn’t any alarm in regard to the fire, be- 
cause I thought there was a fair possibility of its being arrested in that 
neighborhood, although I saw the heat was so intense in the first build- 
ing that it prevented any one getting very near for an efficient purpose. 
I then remained in that neighborhood for a time until it had worked this 
way one or two stores — I should think about two, or it might possibly 
have been three stores; and I afterwards went home (I live at the cor- 
ner of Beacon and Charles), and reported the state of things, and got 
something to eat and some refreshment. Then I went down again to 
the fire. I then felt that it was very dangerous for Hovey’s store and 
the upper part of Summer street. I felt that if it got to Chauncy 
street, the chances were it would get above that. When I got back I 
found it had worked this way. I should hardly think it was more than 
half way between Kingston street and Chauncy street, and on the 
- other side. It had moved about half way between Otis street to Arch 
street. I didn’t go down to the fire that time. I went immediately to 
Hovey’s store. I went into Hovey’s store and looked round there and went 
up on to the roof, and I told them to wet blankets and put them on and 
nail them up around the wood-work, etc. When I went in, I found they 
had made the usual preparations. They had filled their buckets with 
water, although at that time I had strong hopes it would not come to us. 
They had filled what buckets they had, and they had a pretty good 
supply, and distributed them about the building. I went into the base- 
ment to see how they got water. The water usually runs up in the 
store, but they were drawing too much that night; it was very feeble. 
There was but one faucet that run water, and that but slowly. It 
seemed to me it took an age to fill a bucket. 

@. How high up was this? 

A. This was in the basement. All the water had to be carried up by | 
hand. They will occasionally, ona Saturday, once in a few months, per- 
haps, put out their fire and let the boiler cool down so the fireman can 
go into it on Sunday and clean it out; and it so chanced on that after- 
noon the fireman had drawn off his boiler, and let his fire cool down, so 
we could not use the elevator, and everything had to be carried up by 
hand; and from the fceble stream of water that was running there he 
had to fill his boilers and get up his fire with cold water before he could ° 
get his steam. It was quite a long time before that was accomplished. 

In the mean time, the water was carried up by hand in these buckets 
and the blankets were wet. After taking these precautions, the fire 
was still distant; it had not crossed Chauncy street, but still, as I 
remarked to some one, it was worth fifty per cent. to insure the building | 
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then. I thought there was a chance of its not reaching us; that it 
might be stopped. There was nothing to be done but to wait for the 
fire to come up to us, and that time was occupied in protecting the 
goods and keeping out people that wanted to come in. Then the fire 
began to come, and there was agreat call for water to be carried up by 
hand, because the heat was drying the blankets. Then after a time, 
before the fire got dangerously upon us, the elevator was at work. 
That was a very great relief, because they had filled the iron ash barrels 
down there. The water ran so slowly that when you sent down your 
buckets from the attic it would seem as if they never would get back 
again, and we lost all the time the water was not running by not having 
anything to draw it into. They filled what things they could find which 
could not be carried up before, and they were put into the elevator and 
carried up into the attic. That gave an immediate supply for wetting 
those blankets, as the heat, although it was at a considerable distance 
then, required that they should be constantly attended to, — particu- 
larly those on the roof. The difficulties to contend with were the want 
of water and the difficulty of getting water throughout a part of it, and 
we had to economize our water in every respect. In fact, a little water 
is as good as a great deal. ‘Then the fire came. Among,other things 
they took down all the little sun-curtains; pulled them down, because 
they would catch, and it would take a tumbler of water to put them 


out, and water was too precious. ‘These sort of things I speak of more 


in detail, because they were successful, and it does not always occur to a 

person what to do; what has been done suggests to another what tg do, 

Speaking of the scarcity of water, knowing that scarcity, when I got all 

the wood-work covered with wet blankets, it happened to occur to me, 

there is the gutter; our water is too precious to have it running to waste, 

and we plugged up the conductors, which turned out fortunately; they 

held all the water which otherwise would have been wasted, and they 

afterwards dipped some of their blankets in it, and there was a necessity, 

at that time, of the utmost economy of water. Then we went on for a 

time. I passed from one part of the building to another to see what 

was going on. We had covered all the side windows. They pulled 

down the upper part of the windows and put out the blankets, wetting 

them. At that time those blankets remained without being disturbed, 

because the store next to us, and next but one, had not taken fire ; but it 

was very hot on the roof, and the store on the opposite side below the 

Mercantile building was on fire, rolling up flames, and it was coming to 

us over the roofs, and the heat was increasing excessively. One of the 
men came in and said, ‘‘We can’t stand it; the heat is too great,” 
However, he rushed out again. I remained in the attic for a time, and 
he rushed in and said again, ‘‘ We are all on fire.’ When he said that, 

he saw there was a bucket of water there, and he seized it and dashed © 
out again and went at it. 

I saw nothing more of these men, except they would come to the 
window and cry ‘ Water,” and we were hurrying all the water we could 
to this place. There was a Lutheran window at the end; opposite was 
the great heat from the building on fire above the Mercantile Library’s 


Building. That end Lutheran window has been burned all the way 


along the side and charred by the fire. Water was passed out there, — 


all we could spare — from the next story and everywhere, and from 
where the forces had been distributed, they were all brought up there. 


The heat was intense. Those fellows stood it and got burned, and 


fought it like heroes. The next roof was lower; but the one beyond 
was pretty high; and they had to take that fire behind with the heat 
from the other side. Those fellows stood it all. I was not out on the 
roof, although I was first inside, and I can’t conceive how they did stand 
it; they did, however, and they held to it until those roofs fell in, and 
the fire was carried down and turned the corner. I can’t tell precisely 
how many men were there. It was an exciting time. I took no note 
of time, nor any special observation, further than to say, I made the 
round of the building, up and down, to see what we wanted ; and among 
other things, it occurred to me the fire might suck into the conductors 
and the cold-air boxes, and we might get fire on the floor without know- 
ing why ; and I directed them to shut the windows, which let the draught 
in, to prevent the sparks from coming in through. There might have 
been small sparks drawn in under the floor before you expected it. I 
felt then that we had passed the most dangerous time, but not that we 
were secure; and I made the remark at the time, ‘ This building is 
worth ninety,per cent. to insure, but I think ten per cent. is worth fight- 
ing for.” I said this to keep them in good spirits. I went down into 
the next story, and then passed down into a lower floor, having my 
mind relieved in regard to those points, and was passing by the sky- 
light. (The building is recessed about seven feet — seven feet by some 
thirty on that side. In the recess there are three windows in each story 
for the purpose of light. Those windows were all blanketed. On the 
first story there is no recess, it being covered by a sky-light.) I was 
about in the centre of the store, when crash came the wall of the next 
building, and with it came a lot of cinders through the sky-light, break- 
ing it allin. I chanced to be close to it; the first floor was all entire 
(that was the width of the building, and light was procured by having 
a recess above, and that is covered by g lass). I chanced to be there, 
and it gave me rather a feeling of satisfaction. ‘There was quite a rush 
when this came down. I exclaimed: ‘ No harm is done; it is all right.” 
I knew the fire was there, and they had all to go down, and the sooner 
the better; and I immediately stationed some men there with buckets 
of water, and what fire was brought in at first was put out. There was 
a great deal of calling still, at the upper part of the building, for water. 


There was only a piece of the wall came down at that time, leaving . 


some height above, and it brought in a good many cinders. A tumbler 
of water would put out a few cinders, and an injunction was given to 
the men, to use no more than was wanted to put it out, and they acted 
on that. 

We took a bucket and put in about a charge, in order not to waste the 
water, and if any cinders came in the men would take it and give them 
a dose — just enough to put them out; and we kept those cinders down 
very easily. It was arranged that some of the men were to remain 
there. I went up into the fourth story; the fire was fully upon us in 
this recess, only seven feet off. The next building was all on fire; the 
men there were defending the windows. They pulled down the top of 
the window a little way, taking wet rags and squeezing the water round 
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on the upper part of the wood-work and letting if run down the 
sides. They couldn’t hold their hands out long, it was so hot. Then I 
discovered, what had been overlooked, that there were little slots of 
windows on the side to let light into the building, and also into the ele- 
vator. Those were in the end of the recess. A fellow got round there 
and discovered it before I got up there. In fact he told me, ‘*‘ We have 
forgotten those windows on the side.” .He got round there. The flames 
did not come in through, but a shower of cinders and smoke rolled up 
into this recess. He got a blanket out there, and he would squeeze the 
water round the window and then shove it up again as quick as he 
could. It was impracticable to put a blanket there, because there were 
the cinders coming up. The smoke and cinders were pouring up and it 
was extremely hot there, and: the glass was cracked into hundreds of 
squares, but did not fall out. I expected every minute to see the wood 
on fire there. There was a man stationed there with a bucket of water, 
with directions not to put any water on, because, if he had thrown on 
water, he might have broken a hole in the glass and -made it fall out ; he 
was not to put on any water unless the wood took fire. In that case, he 
was to put on just enough to putit out. You cannot make wood burn if 
you keep it a little damp. We had no water to spare. At that point, 
it seemed to me very critical. Then there came a dash of water from a 
hose, which struck the upper part of the window and ran down, and I think 
it was the most refreshing sensation I ever had in my life when that 
dash of water came. It struck just over the window and swept down 
over it. The firemen may have seen this point. The stream was fol- 
lowed then by others, and the water struck directly on the windows. It 
was all cracked into little pieces at that time, and I expected every mo- 
ment to see it come through, and if it came through, then there would 
be a draught of cinders. There was a parcel of woollen shawls at hand, 
and orders were given not to put any water on, but if the glass was 
broken to clap a shawl up there, wet it, and keep it wet. After a time 
a piece more of wall fell, and then the fire was below us somewhat. At 
the same time, the heat was very intense, although it was lowered. In 
the mean time, we had got to that stage of the business that we had got 
ahosein. It must have come two hundred feet or more from Avon 
place ; then it was up perhaps forty or fifty feet, and we had got a win- 
dow open — the fire was below us, and the firemen put the nozzle of the 
hose out and pointed upon it. I don’t know how far off the engine was 
to which it was attached. The heat was so great, I feared we could not 
stand it. The firemen cried out, *“* Play away, No. 2!” and we got more 
and more anxious, but the hose did not fill. Then it passed my mind, 
I don’t know that we can stand this five minutes longer; certainly not 
ten, and as I looked down to the hose I saw the water coming in, and it 
began to swell and there went a good stream out of it, and I felt we 
were safe. We weathered it. I would not have given ten percent. then to 
insure the store. I went down stairs and found another piece of the 
wall had fallen and brought in some quantity of cinders, and we dashed 
on the water in the buckets until we put it out. We put it out pretty 
quick, and rigged up a staging, so a fellow could stand on it and reach 
round the edges of this skylight, which kept taking fire, and put it out. 
He dashed on a few buckets and got it pretty well wet there. The cin- 
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ders kept pouring in, and there was a man passing water up from down 
in the basement, and it was passed up from the counter to this. place that 
was raised up on the little staging, and after dashing on a few buckets | 
he got it pretty well wet around the floor. Another precaution to save. 
water was this. ‘Three or four cinders would come in, and the order 
was given, ‘‘ Don’t put any water on,” — because it had got very wet 
round the floor. I should think four out of five went out of themselves, 
so we could use our water for the fifth. When one began to blaze around 
it, we gave it a dash of water and it was all over. 

@ You were not there Sunday night? 

A. Yes, sir. I went home by daylight both mornings. 

@. Can you tell us whether there was any water thrown from the de- 
partment on to your roof before the next building took fire? 

A. I don’t think there was any water thrown or any firemen in there, 
but I will say this: of course I should have liked to have had it myself, 
but I felt we were not to depend on outside help, and my experience of 
that night is, I believe you can save a building from the inside, econo- 
mizing your force and using it with discretion, a great deal better than 
by dashing water on the outside. I looked out from up there in the 
roof, and I saw this great fire coming on. I don’t know whether the Fire 
Department did their duty or did not, but people have made these 
remarks to me: ‘‘ They ought to have done this, that and the other.” I 
say there is one thing I agree would have been better, if such a thing 
could be practicable; it is important on certain occasions to be able 
to raise your water. You cannot throw it from the street to be of 
_ any effect. It becomes mere spray before it gets up. There ought to be 
some mode of carrying the hose up as it was into my fourth story. 
There we got as much force as we wanted. Then I want to say one 
word about the buildings, as the result of my observation of the fire. 
There is a good deal of talk about the Mansard roofs. I think there is 
too much wood put upon them. I have been astonished that the city 
would allow such buildings, as some of them are, to be erected. Thereis 
one at the corner of Water street and Devonshire, which is thirty to 
forty feet high of wood-work, — simply wood-work, trimmed with wood. 
If that gets on fire, it will be a great bonfire in the air. That always 
struck me as a dangerous building. My observation was a little curious 
that night. Perhaps you may have seen a little card I put in the paper. 
I felt grateful to those fellows that fought forme. That, and the roof of 
the Mercantile Building, saved my building. 

Q. What was that covered with? 

A. It is a composition roof,—a gravel and tar roof; something of 
that sort. 

@. You got your men pretty well disciplined in the latter part of the fire ? 

A. They behaved like heroes in the beginning. ‘There were a good 
many of them, and they were ready men. If they had any idea that 
was practicable, they took hold of it readily. I want to say, also, that I 
regard woollen blankets, wet as these were, as one of the best means of 
protecting a building; I regard woollen as a non-conductor, and wood 
also, if green or kept wet. I believe that the fire could have been 
stopped by sheathing the buildings with wood and keeping it wet. It 
will not burn as long as it is kept damp. 
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WILLIAM ENDICOTT, Jr., sworn. 


Q. (By Mr. Russert.) On Sunday night, what time did you get to 
the fire? 

A. Iwas there all Sunday night. We had about twenty of our clerks 
remaining there, in case anything should turn up, and I stayed in charge. 

Q. At what time was the alarm? 

A. I should say about one o’clock. 

@. What was the first you heard? 

A. I had been on the roof several times, looking about. About eleven 
o’clock, I went up for my wife. I thought she would never have a better 
opportunity of seeing a fire than there. She came down and went up 
with me, and then I went home with her, and got back about twelve 
o’clock, and heard those explosions. I supposed they were blowing up 
buildings. Suddenly, it exploded next door to us, and then, in a few 
minutes, on the opposite side of Summer street. Then I should think 
there were half-a-dozen explosions on that side of the street, between 
that point and Lovejoy’s store. That was avery heavy explosion ; it threw 
out the front wall. The front and side wall were standing, and this 
explosion threw the front wall out into the street. I ran to the front 
window to see what the matter was, and got there in a moment or two, 
just in time to see that young woman jump out of the window of the 
store opposite. There was aline of flame running across Summer street 
to the opposite side of the street —a straight line almost across the street. 
The building she was in was all in flames, which were bursting out ap- 
parently in several stories. She jumped from the second-story window, 
and I heard at the same time several voices in the building, saying, 
*¢ Save us! save us, for God sake!” and the firemen brought a ladder 
and put it up; but they were, apparently, unable to reach where they 
wanted to go. I had to look out for our building, and went back. I 
asked a soldier on guard if they got them out, and he said, ‘* No, they 
went up on the roof. If they had stayed at the windows they could 
have reached them, but they went up on the roof, where they could not 
reach them.” So I suppose there were two persons burned in this build- 
ing; one was the mother of this young woman, and there must have 
been another, because they used the plural. Then I went back; but a 
moment before I came back the building next to it flamed up. Isuppose’ 
the gas spread over those two buildings, and they flamed up instantly, 
and there was no time at all to escape from them. I thought we might 
have the same thing in our own store, and it was not safe to stay there, 
and I went up and told the men to come out. We took them all out of 
the building, and we cleared the inside safe. Then three of us went 
down cellar and shut off the gas. We have four large meters. There 
was a pretty strong smell of gas in the basement. I think the concus- 
sion in the neighborhood had shaken our pipes and they were leaking. 
We had three boiler fires, and I was afraid if we went off and left it our 
store would blow up. I made up my mind that we would leave it secure, 
and got all the men together, turned off the gas, and quit. 

Q. Did you take a light with you when you went to shut off the gas? 

A. Yes, sir; we had to have a light to see to do anything. It took a 


hammer and a wrench. I went up to the gas-office and told them they 
ought to shut the gas off from the whole city; that it was exploding in 
all sections of the city. That was about one o’clock. At that time, those 

_two buildings were all in flames,— the two I spoke of. They said they 

-had just sent some man out to do that very thing. I went up to the 
house and reported that I was not killed, and then went back. Shreve’s 
store was pretty well on fire. I noticed the gas-lights were all out on 
West street and Bedford, so I supposed they had shut the gas off, and I 

went into the store and stayed there. 

@. Did you fight the fire much from your building? 

A. Yes, sir; the flame was very hot. The wind kept shifting; one 
moment it would blow on to our building, and the next moment the other . 
way. I suppose it was a current of air made by the fire. 

@. Did you fight it with wet blankets? 

A, Yes, sir. John Hall, of the Quincy Fire Department, was very 
efficient. He was there both nights. 

(). He is one of your regular clerks? 

A. Yes, sir. We prepared all the windows just as they had been the 
night before, and also the roof, and got water up into the store all ready 
for it. 

(). It was the other side of the store? 

A. Yes, sir. We put a couple of men on the roof of the Avon street 
building, and sent three buckets of water there. I find a little water at. 
the right moment is as efficacious as a good deal a little later. When we 
had the fire at the theatre, it burned out six of our windows, and the only 
way we kept it out was by being on hand. We had men with buckets of 
water and tumblers, and when the sash took fire, they put on water with 
a tumbler. I think the Fire Department did good service Monday 
morning. ‘They worked well between our store and the corner. 

Q. Did you see efforts made like yours by any of your neighbors? 

A. No, sir. I remarked that night that the buildings between us and 
the fire seemed to be deserted ; there was nobody on the roof. They were 
on Jordan’s, but the other buildings seemed to be deserted. 

You had your gas burning up to the time of the explosion? 

. No, sir; we had a lot of lanterns. 

. What led you to use lanterns; on the ground of safety ? 

. Yes, sir; we thought it might not be safe to have gas there. 

You didn’t shut off your main? 

. No, sir. I suppose the explosion of the gas was in the sewers. 
That night I supposed it was in the pipes, but I “know it must have at- 
mospheric air mixed with it, and I suppose it was in the sewers. The 
bricks were thrown up in two places in our cellar on the drain, showing 
that the explosion was in the drain, and I supposed from that explosion 
the gas worked along in the sewers, and in running across the street, I 
suppose it must have been the connection with the main sewers from those | 

buildings on each side. I suppose the flame went across in those drains. 

_The explosions were apparently simultaneous. I went to the window 

immediately, as soon as I could, and when I got there, the building on 

the opposite side was all in flames. There was no perceptible difference 
in time, apparently. 
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‘LEWIS L. SOLOMON, sworn. 


Q. (By Mr. RusseLu.) Where were you when you saw the fire? 

A. Corner of Winter and Washington streets. 

@. What time was that? 

A. About from ten to fifteen minutes past seven. 

@. Did you look at a watch? 

A. I left at five minutes past seven, and it would not take me more 
than that time to walk up. 

@. Did you go to the fire immediately ? 

A. I walked right down to the building. 

@). Did you hear the fire-alarm ? 

A. It had not been given when I got there; nor for some time after- 
ward. 

@. How long after you got there? 

A. About five minutes. ‘ 

@. In what condition was the fire when you got there? 

A. The roof was all smoking. 

@. Was the fire in any of the stories? 

A. The building was high, and I was on the opposite corner. I could 
not see any fire, if there was any, up above. After I had been there a 
few moments, a gentleman directed my attention to the basement, and 
looking at it, I saw the fire in there. 

@. How soon after the fire-alarm did any engines come, or hose? 

A. The hose came first and the hook-and-ladder next. 

Q. How soon did the hose come? 

A. I should say fifteen minutes after the alarm, — from fifteen to 
twenty. 

@. Did you time it by a watch? 
A. I didn’t think it was necessary. I thought it was that time. I 
didn’t think it of any importance to take note of it. The building ad- 
joining seemed to be at the same time all lit up. That might have ‘been 

from the hatchway burning. IT didn’t go down to it. 


Adjourned. 
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SEVENTH DAY. 
SaTurRDAY, Dec. 7. 
WILLIAM BLANEY, sworn. 


@. (By Mr. Russett.) Were you Engineer of the building that 
burned first at the great fire? 
. Yes, sir. 
. How long had you been such? 
. A little over two years in that building — two years last August. 
. What time did you leave the building on the night in question? 
. About twenty or twenty-five minutes past five. 
. In what condition did you leave the boiler? 
. With the fire down low and the doors shut top and bottom, — that 
is, the top doors were probably open an inch. I always burn the fire 
down very low. ‘The bottom doors were shut close. | 

@. How much steam on? 

A. Tenor fifteen pounds. . 

@. What is the full ordinary amount? 

A. Larry fifty-five. It is insured for sixty-five, but I never carried 
it higher than fifty-five. 

Q. Was there any way in which the fire could, communicate from that 
boiler? 
A. No, sir, not any way at all. 
(). Have you any theor y as to how the fire took? 
A. I have not. 
@. Who employed you? 
A. Mr. Klous. 
Q 
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. How often did you draw your fire? : 
It was every Monday morning. I never hauled fire Saturday 


@. Of course, you did not haul it this night? 
A. No, sir. 
(). When was the last time you hauled it? 
A. The week before the fire, Monday morning. I let the fire I have in 
remain until Monday morning, and then I haul it out. 
. Do you generally find much there Monday morning? 
. Oh, no, sir; the fire is all out entirely. 
. What is the power of your engine? 
. It is about twelve horse power. 
. About what amount of coal did you consume per day? 
. Well, I burned about seven or eight hundred pounds a day. 
What were your hours of running ? 
. Lused to get there in cold weather about six o’clock in the morn- 
ing. In the summer season, I didn’t get there till eight o’clock in 
the morning. 
@. How late did you run? 
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A. I used o get through sometimes at five, and sometimes at half- 
past five, and sometimes at six, according as their business was in the 
store. 

. Did you have more than one boiler? 

That was all. 

Q. Did that heat the whole building ? 

A. Yes, sir. We heated by direct steam. 

@. What experience did you have before you went there? 

A. I had been in that business for about twelve or thirteen years. 
Q 

Q 
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. Who did you run for last before you went to this place? 
A. Down in Connecticut. 
. Where before that? 
. No particular place, only I was over in the Navy Yard. I had 
charge of all the steam-piping there. It was in 1861-62, and 1863. 

@. Who was in charge of the Navy Yard? 

A. Admiral Stringham was there and Commodore Hudson, when I 
was there. 

@. Do you know how this elevator was lined? 

A. It was sheathed up with spruce, I am sure of that. 

Q. That was inside? 

Al ko CS. Rit, 

@. Was there any brick partition between the fire-room and the 
engine? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@). Were there any openings in it? 

A. Yes, sir, there was a window in it exactly opposite the engine and 
boiler. The engine stood between the boiler and the elevator. 

Q. (By Mr. Fiera.) Had you ever had any doubts about the safety 
as regards fire? 

A. No, sir, I never did. I used to leave everything all straight. 

@. Had any painters been at work in that neighborhood? 

A. No, sir, not to my knowledge. 

@. Did you hear anybody express any doubts about the safety of the 
elevator as regards fire? 

A. No, sir, I never did. 

@. In going for fuel, did you pass through the room where they kept 
the dry-goods boxes? 

A. No, sir, my coal bunker was out under the street. I wheeled my 
coal through the engine-room into the fire-room. It is just an open 
space. 

. Then you passed by the elevator with your wheelbarrow? 

. Yes, sir, right through the little entry. 

. What did you kindle your fires with? 

. Broken cases that I picked up in the building. 

. Where were those kept? 

. All they made down stairs they used to give me. Tebbetts, Bald- 
win & Company’s folks, and Young’s folks, kept theirs up in the upper - 
loft of all. 

@. When did you do your breaking up of boxes? 

A. Any time when they fetched them to me. They were old broken 
boxes. I used to keep them on hand till I wanted them. I weuld keep 
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the broken pieces in between the boiler and the basement partition. 
There was a passage-way around the boiler, — between the boiler and 
the partition that partitioned off the basement floor from the boiler-room. 
It was a wooden partition, nothing but common sheathing for a apace 
about two and a half feet wide. 

@. Was there kindling there at that time? 

A. I had just about enough to kindle my fire Monday morning. 

@. Was it usual for you to leave that kindling there? 

A, I always had left it there. 

Q. The fire was no more than usual. 
_ A. There was very little fire. I presume they will find the same in the 
boiler now when they dig down to it. There was very little fire in the 
furnace. 

Q. Is it a horizontal boiler ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. Do you know who the private watchman was? 

A. No, sir, Ido not. The private watchman was outside the build- 
ing. ‘There was no watchman én the building. at all, only outside. 
~ Q. Who hired that watchman beside the occupants of this building? 

A. AsI understand it, the different firms of the several buildings. 
He had a beat all around that neighborhood. 


JAMES QUIRK, sworn. 


@. (By Mr. Russerz.) What is your occupation? 

A. I am the porter of George W. Carnes & Co., Nos. 48 & 45 Sum- 
mer street. | 

@. Did you see any proofs of the firemen’s not doing their duty? 

A. It may be bad judgment on my part in thinking so, and it may not. 
I will tell you what I saw. I was on the roof of our building with Mr. 
Carnes, in company with a gentleman named Mr. Gookin, and for an 
hour or so they run up a line of hose on the roof which formed the Post 
Office building. ‘There were quite a number that came up there that 
didn’t appear to have anything to do, and they went down through our 
store. I started down after them, because I thought they looked as 
though they were looking for what they might find lying around. 
Finally, they got to going up and down there, and they didn’t take any 
more interest in the fire than if they didn’t belong to the department. 

Q. Do you know whether they did belong to it? 

A. No more than that they had fire hats on and appeared to be fire- 
men. I don’t know whether they were Boston men or not. 

@. Of course you don’t know what company they belonged to? 

A. No, sir. 

@. Did you see them doing anything besides that? 

A. No, sir. There was a man who said he was sent there by one of 
the Engineers to see that nobody but firemen went up and down there. 
There was quite a number that went down there. After they had been 
into Clapp, Evans & Co’s store, they broughtin some rubber goods and 
laid them down by the side of our door, and asked this man to look out 
for them, and then they went back and got some more, I thought. 
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HIGHTH DAY. 
Monpay, Dec. 9, 1872. 


GEORGE P. BALDWIN, recalled. 


_ Q. (By Mr. Russety.) What was the amount of insurance on your 
stock ? 

A. The sum total of insurance amounted to $172,000, $47,000 of 
which was upon the package-stock (stock in the loft), and $125,000 upon. 
our open stock. 

Q. (By Mr. Puirsricx.). On what floor was the open stock? 

A. It was upon the first floor and in the basement. 

@. (By Mr. Russett.) What was the value of the stock? 

A. The net value of the stock in the package-room, that is, the upper 
floor, according to our books, was $36,000; and upon the lower floor 
and basement, between $131,000 and $132,000, according to the show- 
ing on our books. That is what our merchandise account calls for, 
making it up on a.cash basis. 

@. How long a lease had you? 

A. Our lease expired on the first day of January, 1873. 

@. Did you intend to continue in that same place? 

A. No, sir. I think the store was rented the very day of the fire 
to the firm of Burr Brothers. 

@. (By Mr. Purzsrick.) Was the boiler covered with an iron shell, 
or was it covered with brick? 

A. The boiler was cased in brick. 

@. You couldn’t see any part of the boiler except the brick-work ? 

A. That was all. 

@. Could you pass round it here [referring to the plan]? 

A. Yes, sir; there was a space between that partition and the boiler ; 
also, on the end. 

@. That side is against the party-wall, isn’t it? 

A. Yes, sir; the probability is that there was no means of-passage 
there ; but here there was a passage across the ends, and on the side. 

Q. That was a wooden partition, was it? 

A. Yes, sir. 

(). Leaving a passage for fuel to come in there? 

A. Yes, sir. 

(. Do you recollect what kind of a floor there was in that passage? 

A. I think it was a wooden floor outside. I think that below was a 
brick floor ; you step down here into the engine-room. 

@. Was that passage-way all open to the engine-room ? 

A. There was no partition, except as shown on the plan. 
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FREDERICK S. WRIGHT, sworn. 


. (By Mr. Russety.) Where do you live? : 

. South Boston. 

. When did you first see the fire?. 

. I saw the fire before the alarm struck. 

Where were you? 

I was in my store, corner of East and Federal streets. 
. What time was it? 

A. I should say it was somewhere in the neighborhood of half-past 
seven; I can’t say exactly. 

Q. Where did you see the fire? 

A. My boys halloed “ Fire,” and I went out, and could see the light 
of it from the corner of East and Federal streets. 

@. How long after that did you hear the fire-alarm? 

A. I went up to the engine-house and took hold of the hose-carriage, 
and helped them up there, and we were at the corner of Essex and Lin- 
coln-streets — say three minutes —when I heard the alarm. When we 
got there, some of them left, and went and got the engine. 
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@. Where is that engine-house? 

A. In East street. 

Q. You didn’t look at any watch or clock, I suppose? 

A. No, sir; I didn’t have any time. } 

@. (By Mr. Coss.) You say you got there in about three minutes? 

A. In about three minutes. 

Q@. (By Mr. Fiera.) You didn’t notice the time when you saw the 
fire? 

A. No, sir. 

@. (By Mr. Puirsrick.) It shone very brightly, did it? 

A. It did. I thought it was some wooden building in Essex street. 


I have belonged to the department some twenty-two years, and felt in- 
terested to get up there. 

. (By Mr. Frets.) Are you a member now? 

Yes, sir; foreman of Engine 1. 

Q. Did the hose-carriage go to work as soon as you ¢ Ret: there? 

A. Yes, sir; I took the pipe and put a stream on the fire. 

w. About what time was it you got the first water on? 
Q 
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. Within two minutes after the bell struck first. 
- Where did you play the water first? 
. Into the basement. The basement was full of fire, and it was 
going up a large elevator. 
Q. (By Mr. Friern.) Was there any fire above the basement? 
A. Yes, sir, all the way up into the roof. 
Q. It was so when you arrived? 
A. Yes, sir, it was coming out of every window clear into the roof. 
Q. (By Mr. Sop) ) How long after you got there did the engine 
arr ve! 
- A. I should say about five minutes. 
@. What engine was it? 
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A. No. 7. Part of the men dropped off when we got to the corner of 

Essex and Lincoln streets, and went for the engine. 

. Where did that engine go to work? 

. She went to the corner of Lincoln and Bedford streets. 

(By Mr. Puizericx.) Was there any delay in getting steam up? 

No, sir. 

(By Mr. Cops.) Did you see the Chief? 

. Yes, sir. 

About what time did he get there? 

. I don’t know what time he got there, but as soon as I was relieved 
by the regular hose-men who belonged to that company, I went in front 
of the building, and saw the Chief there. I asked him if I should go to 

South Boston and get my engine. I should say it was some fifteen or 
twenty minutes. He told me to go and tell all I saw to come right 
along. I didn’t see him again till about one o’clock. 

. How did the Chief appear ? 

. As he always does. 

. Leve]-headed ? 

. Yes, sir, just as much as we are. 

Did you see the fire when it crossed Summer street? 

. No, sir, 1 was at work in the rear. 
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Q. (By Mr. Russetzt.) Will you tell us what you know about the 
fire ? | 
A, Well, I was at the Union Institution for Savings that evening on 
a committee matter, and at a quarter past seven, or very near that time, 
at least, because I remember looking at my watch just before the alarm .. 
was given, and I should say it was about quarter-past seven that we 
heard the cry of “‘ Fire” outside. Mr. Wm. O’Brien, of Jordan, Marsh, 
& Co’s, was with me, and we went out and found the fire was at the 
corner of Kingston street, and was burning quite fiercely. When we 
got there, we found there was quite a crowd on Kingston street, already, 
so we didn’t attempt to go that way; we went round through Bedford 
street, and walked along slowly, watching the fire as we went, and 
went round by Church Green corner into Summer street. When we got 
up nearly to Kingston street, we saw a ladder going up against the 
burning building. At that time, there was no fire on the front; the fire 
was allin the rear. The ladder was just going up on the front of the 
building on Summer street, as we passed there,—a long ladder as high 
as the building,—and we hadn’t got more than across Otis street, when 
the flames burst out from the two upper stories in front. I should say 
_ that it was then about half-past seven. I calculated that it took us 
about fifteen minutes, the way we were walking, and stopping to look 
at the fire, to get round there. Then it was burning very fiercely from 
the two upper stories, and very soon the whole building was in flames. 
What became of the ladder I don’t know. 
@. What time should you say the fire-alarm was struck? 
A. That I can’t say. I couldn’t have heard it if I had paid attention 
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to it, because there was considerable noise there, and I shouldn’t have 
noticed it. I went out on the cry of fire. We had a committee meeting 
at eight o’clock. We looked at our watches, and saw it was quarter-past 
seven, when we heard the cry of *‘ Fire.” 

@. Was there anything else? 

A. Then in a very few moments the fire broke out of the front of the 
building on Summer street. It burned very fiercely, the flames extended 
way up into the air, and the heat was very intense. The flame seemed 
to sweep across Summer street, and very soon the building on the corner 
of Otis street was on fire up in the Mansard roof. It didn’t burn very 
fast in the beginning, but it caught fire, and [remarked then to the friend 
who was with me, that I didn’t see why no attempt was made to put out 
the fire on the corner of Otis street ; that there was great danger of its 
extending down the block, with all those Mansard roofs. I was there 
until probably five minutes of eight. I should think that the building on 
the corner of Otis street commenced to burn probably about twenty min- 
utes of eight. I looked at my watch at a quarter of eight; as I was going 
to the meeting, I wanted to be on time. I looked at my watch at about 
quarter of eight, sofar as myrecollection serves me now, and the Man- 
sard roof was already burning then, slightly. 

@. Was any ‘attempt made at that time to stop the fire? 

A. Not the slightest that I could see on Otis street. I think the engines 
were playing on the rear of the building in Kingston street. I saw one 
engine come while I was there; that came along just about the time I saw 
this ladder going up, I should say about half-past seven. That engine 
came down Summer street, drawn by hand-power, and was the only engine . 
I saw, although I understand there were other engines in the rear of the 
fire, but I didn’t see them, as they came from the other direction. The 
only one I saw came down Summer street about half-past seven, drawn 
by hand-power, and that was stationed at the corner of Arch street, and 
while I was looking at the fire, about quarter of eight, I remember I got 
a ducking from the engine. 

@. Where did that play? 

A. It played on the fire in the main building, on the corner of King- 
ston street. I saw no attempt made whatever to put out the fire on the 
corner of Otis street while I was there, and I was there until five min- 
utes of eight; then I left and went to the supper, and went back about 
nine o’clock. 

Q. (By Mr. Coss.) Did you see the Chief Engineer ? 

A. No, sir. I shouldn’t have known him, if Ihad seen him. I don’t 
know him by sight. 

@. Did you see any Engineer who seemed to have charge? 

A. No, sir. Iwas looking at the fire, rather than for Engineers. They 
might have been there, and I not have noticed them. Itstruck me at the 
time as strange that no attempt was made to put out that fire in the French 
roof on the corner of Otis street, and it was remarked by several people 
around me that it was very strange that the firemen made no attempt to 
put that out. That was really, to my mind, the cause of the extension of 
the fire, — the fact of the fire getting into that corner. 


Q. (By Mr. Putmisrick.) Did you look down Otis street to see if there 
were any engines there? 
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A. I looked down, but saw none. I looked down as I went along. 

@. And Winthrop square? 

A. I saw none there; they might have been there, but I didn’t see 
them. The fact is, from the time I passed the building, when that lad- 
der was going up, until I left, at five minutes of eight, “T stood between 
Otis street and Arch street. There might have been engines all around 
without my seeing them. 

Q. (By Mr. Cons.) You saw no water thrown on that building ? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. No ladder put up? 

A. No ladder put up. I saw no attempt made. .It seemed apparent 
that no attempt was being made to put it out, and that struck me as 
rather strange; in fact, so far as I could judge, the engines seemed to 
be trying to prevent the extension of the fire in the rear “of the building 
where it caught. 

@. (By Mr. Purisrick.) Did you see it spread down ae street? 

A. I saw it spread after nine o’clock. 

@. I mean, before you left? 

A. No, not before I left. I only saw this building on the corner of 
Otis street burning, without any attempt to put it out. 

@. (By Mr. Coss.) How far was it under way when you left? 

A. The French roof was burning very hard, but not so hard but that 


I should think it might have been put out very easily if they had had the © 


water there, when I left. 

Q. (By Mr. Puirerick.) Could Spy Pods operate in front of that 
building, in that heat? 

veg should say not, because then the other building on the corner of 
Kingston street was burning very fiercely. 

Q. (By Mr. Firrn.) Had that fallen in? 

A. It hadn’t when.the other building caught fire. The building on the 
corner of Otis street caught fire before the Kingston-street building fell 
in. It fell in before I left. 

@. (By Mr. Coss.) What would have been your idea of attacking 
the fire when it was so hot there? 

A. It seemed to me that the moment they found the opposite building 
was in danger, they should have got the hose up through the building. 


CHARLES E. POWERS, sworn. 


-Q. (By Mr. Russert.) What do you know about this fire? 

A. Well, I was not aware that I knew enough about it to give any- 
thing to this commission, but, for the first time in my life, I was at a fire 
pretty early. 
'  @. How early? 

A. I should say about twenty-five minutes past seven. 

(). Where were you when you saw the fire? 

A. I think the first fire-alarm had been given ; I don’t know as they had 
got entirely through with the first alarm ; Tam inclined to think not ; at all 
events, I had procured tickets for the Globe Theatre that evening, and 
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was intending to be there at half-past seven, at the time the per- 
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formance was advertised to commence. The fire was right in the imme- 
diate neighborhood of the Globe Theatre, and I approached it from Ks- 
sex str eet and Kingston, and I think I took a position first, right 
at the corner of Bedford and Kingston streets. The large building was 
on fire on the right-hand side of Kingston street, in the direction in which 
I was looking, and one engine, I think, had ar rived when I got there, — 
perhaps it was a little before me, — and they were getting up steam, and 
T am inclined to think were able soon to throw a stream of water. I no- 
ticed particularly, that there was no coal in the neighborhood, and as 
soon as they got steam sufficient to blow the whistle, that was done 
most vigorously ; still, no coal arrived, and one after another engine came 
u 
"Q Q. (By Mr. Purepricx. ) Where did that first engine locate? 

A. Just about upon the corner of Bedford and Kingston streets ; a lit- 
tle Ms Kingston street, I think. 

Q. (By “Mr. Russert. ) What did they burn? 

A. I think it was, at first, nothing more than the kindling that they 
carried with the engine ; perhaps there might have been a very little 
coal, but I didn’t'see any at all. The second engine arrived soon after, 
drawn by men. I saw no horses at all, until about the time I left, which 
I think was about nine o’clock. The second engine, after eG got up 
steam, immediately commenced blowing the whistle. 

Q. (By Mr. Puimsricx.) Where did they locate? 

A. Somewhere to the right of the first engine, and about, I should 
think, across Bedford street. 

Q. On the same corner ? 

A. Yes, sir; a little in the rear of the first one. 

Q. (By Mr. Russety.) Did you see what they were burning? 

A. They had kindlings, I think, at first. I saw no coal at all. The 
first I saw of any appearance of coal was some little time after, and then 
the first load of coal, I think, came, drawn by four or five men, in a light 
express-wagon. The coal was at once unloaded in the street, and it was 
immediately put in the furnace of the engine, and was almost imme- 
diately consumed. Atonce they commenced blowing the whistle for more 
coal. 

Q. (By Mr. Puirsrick.) What time did that coal arrive? 

A. It isimpossible for me to say. I was very much surprised to find 
it was nine o’clock when I looked at my watch. I had no ideaof it. I 
didn’t suppose we had been standing there more than half an hour. It 
would be utterly impossible for me to form any idea of time. I was 
very intently engaged in watching the flames, for there were four or five 
dwelling-houses immediately opposite, or nearly so, and when I saw the 
flames, I had some little solicitude to know what would be the effect 
upon those buildings. JI saw the people in them. While I stood there, 
the large stone warehouse or building caught fire, and was nearly con- 
sumed while I was there, and one of the dwelling-houses this side caught 
fire. There was a third engine arrived that was drawn by men, and 
there might have been a fourth, drawn in the same way; and in the 
mean time, some two or three Pky ECE ladder companies had arrived. 
They were drawn by quite a lar ge number of men, but I didn’t see that 
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they were of any use at all. I don’t know that it was necessary that 
they should be used. 

@. (By Mr. Cogs.) Did you see any hose-carriage when you first 
got on the ground? 

A. Yes, sir, I think there were one or two hose-carriages there, at 
least. I was informed while there, that the engines had suspended play- 
ing, but that I don’t say of my own knowledge. I have that from hear- 
say. I know they were very clamorous for coal; but at the time I left, 
they were doing very good service indeed. ‘They had succeeded in ex- 
tinguishing the fire in the dwelling-houses, I think wholly, before I left, 
and were making pretty rapid progress towards extinguishing the fire in 
this large stone building, which was a new warehouse, I should say. I 
don’t think it was occupied or ever had been. That was the only di- 
rection in which I saw the fire, and I naturally inferred from the fact 
that it was being suppressed there, that it was being suppressed on all 
sides. I left and went to the theatre, about nine o’clock, or quarter past 
nine, and had every hope and expectation that the fire would be entirely 
put out, and was very much amazed when I emerged from the theatre to 
find the whole of Boston in flames, or that part of it, certainly. My house- 
hold furniture was stored in a building on High street. I thought of 
that at the time, but receiving the impression that the fire was being 
subdued everywhere, I had no anxiety in reference to that. That was 
all destroyed. ; 

@. (By Mr. Russert.) You don’t know what engines those were 
which you saw first? 

A. I can’t describe them. 

@. Were you near enough to see, had they had any coal? 

A. I was, I should say, within fifty feet of the first one; and as the 
crowd commenced to increase, I didn’t care to get wedged in at all, and 
moved back all the while, until finally I was back some five or six hundred 
feet from Bedford street. Ididn’t see any coal, and I looked, I know, 
for coal, because I was wondering what they were whistling for; it was 
something new to me, and I inquired what it meant, and was told by 
parties in the crowd that they were out of coal. I looked very sharply — 
for coal, and didn’t see any. 

@. (By Mr. Firru.) Did the engines stop while you were watching 
them for want of coal? 

A. I was told that they were stopped, but the stream of water was at 
such a distance from me that it would be impossible for me to tell 
whether the water was forced from the engine there or not; a consider- 
able portion of the time I saw no stream at all; part of the time I did. 

@. Was the machinery going all the time? 

A. At one time the engines were going, and were doubtless throwing 
water; and then again, when they commenced to whistle for coal, no 
coal appearing, the engine seemed to cease that vigorous movement that 
is always observable by a stranger; but the machinery was moving 
slowly. 

Q. ‘py Mr. Cops.) Then they did not actually stop at any time? 

A. I don’t think the machinery stopped, but I certainly don’t think it 
was going fast enough to throw any water at the time; that is all that I 
know about it. 
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Q. (By Mr. Psirsricx.) Was that whistling for coal commenced 
immediately after they began to work? 

A. Almost immediately. I know I was considerably surprised that 
apparently there was no provision made for coaling these steamers, and 
I very naturally expected — I know it came across my mind at the time 
— that the firemen, or somebody connected with the engines, would try 
to procure coal from some locality or other. It occurred to. me that 
they might get it from the houses, or some of the stores in the neighbor- 
hood; but I saw no movement of that kind; all I heard was the whistle ; 
and after some time, some number of minutes, the first load of coal ar- 
rived, in a light express wagon. I shouldn’t suppose there was more 
than a ton of coal in the wagon at that time, perhaps not so much. 
That wagon was drawn by five or six men; the second load, which came 
afterwards, was considerable of a load. 

@. (By Mr. Puitericx.) How much delay should you judge there 
was in waiting for coal? How many minutes did the engines cease 
their vigorous action? 

A. Well, I should say twenty-five minutes; of course, that must be 
taken with some considerable allowance. 

Q. (By Mr. Firts.) Not by your watch? 

A. No, I didn’t look at my watch until just before I left, and I was 
very much surprised to see that it was very nearly nine o’clock. Cer- 
tainly, time passed there very rapidly indeed. 

Q. (By Mr. Puimsricx.) Did you notice that after that period of 
waiting, say twenty-five minutes, they acted more vigorously? y, 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. (By Mr. Coss.) There was a perceptible difference? 

A. Yes, sir. Well, the fire was increasing very rapidly ; the building ~ 
on the opposite side of the street had taken fire, and this four or five- 
story building was completely on fire; and fire had broken out in the 
first dwelling-house next to this large building, so that the blinds were 
on fire, and I should think the frame-work of the windows was on fire, 
and part of the roof, and the fire seemed to be increasing until after the 
second load of coal arrived; then the firemen, I think, suppressed it 
entirely ; that is, the fire on Kingston street. . 

Q. (By Mr. Firru.) When you first came in sight of the building 
where the fire originated, in what part did the fire show itself? 

A. The top of the building was on fire, and the flames were bursting 
out of the two upper story windows. 

@. Where you stood, could you see the basement? 

A. Yes, sir. There was no fire in the basement that I could see at 
all. The greater body of the flame was coming out of the upper story 
windows. 

@. Do you remember observing about the basement? 

A. Well, my attention wasn’t called particularly to it, certainly; I 
saw no fire there at all. My impression is, that I saw men at work at 
the basement. After I came out of the theatre, I went almost immedi- 
ately to the same locality where I before stood, for the purpose of seeing 
whether the fire had gone any further in that direction, and it had not; 
it had made no advance whatever from the time I left. 

Q. (By Mr. Puirsricx.) ~Did you go round towards High street? 
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A. Afterwards I walked round in that direction, but I found I couldn’t 
get to the place where my furniture was stored. I made up my mind 
then that it was gone, which proved to be the case. J went down to the 
United States Hotel, and went up that street, I think it was Lincoln , 
street, as far as I could go. 


JOSEPH FRYE, sworn. 


@. (By Mr. Russett.) What time did you see this fire of Nov. 9th? 
A. I saw it soon after it broke out. I was at a distance from it, 
where I was. | 

@. Where were you? 

A. I was in Washington Village, South Boston. 

@. Will you tell us what time it was, as nearly as you can? 

A. I should suppose it was somewhere in the vicinity of seven or 
seven aud a half o’clock when the first alarm sprung in. I saw it then, 
when the alarm was given. 

@. (By Mr. Firtu.) You did not see it before the fire-alarm was 
given? 
fey, Biri 
. (By Mr. Russetx.) Did you come in? 

. Oe, Bir. 

Were you ever connected with the Fire Department? 

. Yes, sir. I am an old settler in the Fire Department. 

How long were you a member of the Fire Department? 

. Something like thirty years. 

How long since you have been connected with it? 

. One year this January. 

- Where did you come when you came in to the fire? 

. I put myself in the vicinity where I had some valuable property, 
in Federal street,— the carriage bazaar. 

@. Did you stay there until “that was burnt? 

A. I stayed there until the wall fell in and covered the whole ma- 
chine. 

@. How was that fire managed and fought, as far as you saw? 

A. Well, sir, I don’t know that I could say that I would be competent 
to pass an opinion; it was one of the first times in my life that I was 
ever a spectator at a fire. Ihave always been a workman, and when I 
was at my business I never saw what was going on outside of me. I 
made the remark once or twice during that fire, that that was the first 
time for many years, — since I was a boy, —that I was a spectator. I 
may not be so well able to judge. In fact, I was not in the working 
district of the Fire Department. They were in Summer street at that 
time. ‘There was no protection at that time in Federal street or in Con-. 
gress street, when I was there. 

@. You mean, nothing was done? 

A. There was no apparatus in that section. The fire was making its 
own headway, without hindrance. | 

@. In what streets? 
A. In Federal street, until it crossed into Congress street, and from 
19 
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there into Pearl street. I was there when it crossed over the three 
streets. ! 

@. The fire had its own way? 

A. Yes, sir; it was beyond the power of any man to have said what 
should be done. 

Q. (By Mr. Puarpricx.) Did it exec through that district very 
rapidly ? 

A. Yes, sir; it went like a tornado. 

Q. (By Mr. Firrs.) Did you notice the wind? 

A. Yes, sir; it created a wind. 

- Q. (By Mr. Russetx.) Whether it was going with the wind? 

A. Yes, sir, it was going with the wind, but there was a phenomenon 
that was rather peculiar about the wind. When we got down to Broad 
street, we took the wind to be blowing strongly from the eastward; so 
much so, that it took my hat off. As we looked up above, we saw that 
the current was exactly as we supposed it was, from the westward; the 
rarification of the air was such that it created an easterly wind on 
Broad street, so that it took my hat off. 

@. The upper current was north-west? 

A. Yes, sir, north-west ; coming towards the harbor. 

Q@. Is there any particular in which you would criticise the action of 
the Fire Department that night? 

A, No, sir. Idon’t think I would be justified in doing that at all ; 
only the general uproariousness and demoralization of almost everybody. 
I did express myself at one time that I thought everybody appeared to © 
be perfectly demoralized. I don’t know as I was a sufficient judge to 
say so. . 

@. What should you say now about that? ; 

A. Well, I told you in the first place that I had not been a spectator at 
a fire for a great many years, but it did appear to me that the multitude 
was demoralized. I believe the leave which was given toa great many 
‘people to take goods was very demoralizing. I think that had a demor- 
alizing effect. 

Q. (By Mr. Firra.) Did you see anything of that? 

A. Yes, sir; I was in Otis place, and had to lean back against a stone 
building to let a current of people go by me with goods which I supposed 
they were saving for somebody, but come to find out afterwards, they 
were saving them for themselves. 

Q. (By Mr. Russetx.) What sort of goods? 

A, They appeared to be dry goods. Bundles of blankets, silks, broad- 
cloths, etc. 

Q@. (By M». Firrs.) Do you know where they came from? 

A. They came from Winthrop square; from the direction of Mr. 
Beebe’s store, and opposite there. 

@. (By Mr. Coss.) What class of persons had these goods?. 

A. All classes. 

@. Firemen? 

A. I would not say that I recognized any firemen. No, sir; I should 
think not, at that time. 
at) Did you at any time? 
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_ A. Sunday morning, I thought the firemen were pretty busy round 
among the ruins. 

@. Did you see them take anything away? 

A. No, sir; I didn’t see them take anything away, particularly. 

Q. Were they Boston firemen to whom you allude? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. (By Mr. Russert.) What were they doing about the ruins? . 

A. They appeared to be doing anything but attending to any fire duty ; 
so much so, that they excited my curiosity, and I asked some of them 
where they were stationed; and the reply was, they were not stationed 
anywhere; that their hose was burned, or they had lent it, and they had - 
nothing to work with. 

Q. Where was this conversation? 

A. This conversation occurred in a building which I give myself some 
little credit for saving; I think it was No. 82 Devonshire street. I went 
up on the roof, through the hall; the offices appeared to be all locked ; I 
had my veteran badge on, which gave me a permit through the lines. I 
went to the roof, and found a little place on the roof on fire. I came out 
and met the Chief Engineer on the street, and told him if I could have a 
single line of hose up through that building, I could save it. He told 
me to take anything I could get, and use my own judgment; and I got a 
line of hose up there, and did good execution, and that building was 
saved. 

Q. How did the Chief appear when you saw him? 

. He appeared to be pretty well fagged out. 

. (By Mr. Coss.) What time was that ? 

. That was about eight o’clock, Sunday morning. ; 
. (By Mr. Russert.) Did he appear to be self-possessed, rational? 

. Oh, yes, sir. 

. (By Mr. Firtu.) He at once acquiesced in your suggestion, it 
seems ? 7 

A. Yes, sir; he appeared to be very'glad to have all the outside aid 
he could have, and I believe he always reposed a good deal of confidence 
in me in matters of fire business, and he gave me leave to order any line 
of hose that I could get and put it up into the building; and I did so. 

Q@. (By Mr. Russety.) It was in that building that you had this con- 
versation ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. Was it before you went up with the hose? - 

A. No, sir; after I went up with the hose. I found afterwards some 
stragglers came up on the roof. 

Q. Was this talk on the roof? 

A. Yes, sir; the talk was on the roof. 

Q. Did you know from their badges to what engines they belonged ? 

A. No, sir; I didn’t take cognizance enough of | that ; they were ‘pretty 
smutty and dirty. 

@. Do you know they were Boston firemen? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. Do you know they were attached to an engine? 

A. They were not, then; they were doing nothing. 
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Q. Do you know whether they were firemen, or whether they were 
parties with firemen’s hats on? | 

A, They had their fire-hats and fire-coats on. 

Q. (By Mr. Cops.) How do you know they were Boston firemen? 

A. I recognized them; I used to be very familiar with almost all of 
them. 

Q. Cannot you call any of them by name? 

A. I do recollect one, particularly. I recollect the foreman of Hose 
6, of East Boston; he was on the roof. 

Q. (By Mr. RUSSELL. ) He was one of the parties with whom you had 
‘this conversation ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. Was his hose burned? 

A. He said his hose was lent or burned, or something to that pur- 
pose, and he was out of duty. 

@. (By Mr. Firtn.) Why should they have gone on that roof? 

A. Well, curiosity, perhaps; seeing a line of hose through the build- 
ing, they thought they would go up and see what was ‘being done. 
There was quite an accumulation of loafers there after awhile, after 
everything was all over. 

@. (By Mr. Russetu.) Is there anything else you noticed in the con- 
duct of the firemen? 7 i 

A. No, sir; I don’t know that I noticed anything. Iwas down in 
the vicinity of Liberty square and all around the fire that (aS and 
they appeared to be doing diligently all they could do. 

Q. (By Mr. Coss.) Was there plenty of water? 

A, There appeared to be. Everything appeared to be going well 
enough for water. I guess, if there had not been anything but water . 
there, some of them would have done a little better. 

Q. (By Mr. Russety.) Were any of them drunk? 

A. I saw a considerable number of men drunk. I do not mean to 
say they were firemen, but I thought liquor was rather plenty. ‘There 
was one little circumstance that attracted my attention particularly. I 
was trying to assist a man in Liberty square to turn a stream on a build- 
ing,—I think it was an out-of-town company,—and a man came along, 
knocked the head of a champagne bottle off and handed it to the fore- 

man. He took it and dashed it on the sidewalk, and said, ‘*Don’t you 
' give my men any of that damned stuff.” I spoke of it quite in com- 
mendation. I said I wished all of our firemen were just such men. 

Q. Do you know who offered it to him? 

A. No, sir, I didn’t notice, particularly. I noticed some one come 

up — he thovght he was doing an act of kindness, I suppose, to refresh 
them, but the foreman took it otherwise. He dashed the bottle on the 
sidewalk, and said, ‘‘Don’t you give my men any of that damned stuff.” 
That rather met my approbation at the time. 
eG Mr. Cons.) _ Did you say you saw any Boston firemen intoxi- 
cate 

A. I can’t say, in particular, Boston firemen, but I think there was a 
general demoralizing. effect there for a day or two among the multitude. 
I was a little astonished, I know, by the transactions. = thought when 
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the city ordered all the rum shops to be shut up, they did an act they 
might have done a great many years ago. 

Q. There was a good deal of intoxication about? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. Was that order carried into effect ? 

A. Yes, sir, it was carried into effect effectually this time. ‘I know 
the police stepped into the bar-rooms and said, ‘* You must shut up 
your shop or go with me,” and it was done. I know in my neighbor- 
hood every place was shut up on the Monday night immediately follow- 
ing the fire. I organized a special police for our district, of good and 
responsible citizens. I enrolled about forty men, and they compli- 
mented us in City Hall by giving us certificates, I believe, that we were 
police force without pay. But we found no rum-hole open in our 
place those three or four nights, although we watched diligently. It had 
an effect, sir, when the officer told them, ‘* You musé shut up or go with 
me; thors are my orders.” 


CHARLES ANDREW BODGE, sworn. 


@. (By Mr. Russert.) When did you first see the fire of Nov. 9? 

A. As near as I can calculate, it was about eighteen minutes past 
seven. 

@. Where were you? 

A. In Winthrop square, in front of Houghton & Perkins’, and An- 
derson & Heath’s stores. 

@. Where did you see the light? 

A. Jheard the cry of fire before the alarm was given; I heard a dozen 
voices, I should judge, I can’t tell the exact number, but a good many 
voices, and I listened. Mr. Crane, a city officer, was with me. We 
didn’t understand, at first, that it was a cry of fire, but when we dis- 
covered that it was fire, we ran directly from where we stood to where 
the fire was. It would not take more than one minute to go from where 
we stood to the fire. 

(). Then what was the condition of the building? 

A. The fire then was down on a level with the ground floor. 

@. Was it in front or back? 

A. In the rear, sir. 

@. Was there any fire above that? 

A. There was fire above, I think, in two or three stories, but I think I 
saw no fire below in the elevator. I was somewhat confused, of course, 
being private watchman for the parties. I watched for Baldwin & 
Tebbetts, and a good many others, outside, on the street. 

(). How far does your beat extend, as a private watchman? 

A. From Devonshire, on Summer, to Washington street and down 
Franklin to Devonshire. Nothing below Devonshire on Franklin, and 
nothing beyond Baldwin & Tebbetts on Kingston. ‘That was the extent 
of my route, — through the cross streets, Arch and Otis streets. 

@. You were employed by a considerable number of parties ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. All on that route? 
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A. Most of them; I had a large number of stores. 

@. How long had you been employed? 

A. It will be three years the 21st day of March, since I commenced. 

@. How soon after you saw the fire, or heard the cry of fire, was the 
fire-alarm given? 

A. Well, I think soon after I arrived at the fire; perhaps it might 
have been ‘five minutes, possibly more; I was somewhat confused and 
_excited, being one of my stores. I should judge it was five minutes, I 
don’t think it was longer than that. 

Q. (By Mr. Puirsricx.) Did you do anything about giving the 
alarm yourself: ? 

A, No, sir. 

@. Was not that part of your duty? 

A. Yes, sir; but some one said that Mr. Page, one of the city officers, 
had gone to give tle alarm. 

@. How many minutes do you think it was from the time you first 
heard the cry of fire, until you heard the fire-alarm ? 

A. It might have been six or seven minutes; it took me about a 
minute to run across, it might have been a few seconds more, but I don’t 
think it took me more than a minute to run across; I ran very quick. 

@. Did the fire go up the elevator after you got there? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. How fast? 

A. Very fast indeed ; so fast that I was surprised to see it. 

Q. (By Mr. PuILERIcK.) I understood you to say, that when you 
first saw it, it was not only on the ground floor, but two or three stories 
above. 

A. It was, but the chairman asked me how quick it went; it peavelleg . 
very quick. 

Q. (By Mr. Russert.) Travelled up the elevator? 

Ay G8, sir, travelled very quick. 

@. Was it in the second and third stories without being i in the lower 
story at all? 

A. No, sir; when I got there, the tate was below the second floor. 

Q. You mean, that it was all below the second floor? 

A, No, sir, not all; it was down on the second floor and above; ‘it 
hadn’t burst out of the roof; it was confined inside of the building. 

Q. (By Mr. Puitzricx.) Did you go down past the building in 
Kingston street? 

A. I came str aight across Summer street and went into Kingston 
street ; I went into the rear. 

Q. (By Mr. Coss.) How near the fire did you go? 

A. I went round the corner of Kingston street, and into a passage- 
way in the rear; just stepped in, and saw the condition of the fire ; then 
I waited perhaps five minutes, and then I started for the parties who 
occupied the stores. I started for Mr. Tebbetts, and met him on the 
Common. I was running across the Common, and saw Mr. Tebbetts, 
and stopped and told him ‘the condition of affairs. 

Q. (By Mr. Firtu.) Did you look into the basement windows ? 

A. No, sir; Idid not notice below the ground floor. 
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@. (By Mr. Puirpricx.) In what part of the ground floor did you 
see the fire? 

A. I saw it in the elevator, through the windows in ee rear of the . 
- building. ‘ 

@. Through the elevator windows? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. Could you get into the passage-way then? 

A. Yes, sir, I could have got in, but I knew it was impossible to stop 
it, you know, and I went at once to notify the parties, which is part of 
my duty. 7 

@. I want to find out the exact appearance of the fire when you got | 
there. 

A. I can’t say it was in the basement, but it was in the second floor. 

@. There was none above the second floor? 

A. Yes, sir, there was fire above. 

Q. But it was below, on the ground floor? 

A. I can’t say it was away down as far as the elevator, but I could see 
the light from below on the second floor; it was burning briskly above. 

Q. (By Mr. Puirsricx.) You saw it travel upward? 

A. I stayed but a short time; I went immediately to notify my par- 
ties. 

@. (By Mr. Coss.) Was there any fire apparatus there before you 
left ? Atha 

A. I think there was a hose company there. 

Q. Do you remember what hose it was? 

A. No, sir, I don’t. 

_ (By Mr. Puirsrick.) As you approached the fire from Summer 
str eet, could you see the light through the front windows? 

aL No, sir, I didn’t notice any through the front windows ; the cur- 
tains were down. 

@. Where did you see the light of the fire? 

A. I could see the reflection on Hatch’s building, on the opposite side 
of the passage. 

. Could you see it from the Kingston-street windows? 

I didn’t notice it there. 

. Was the fire spouting out of the lower windows? 

. No, sir; it was not coming out of the windows themselves. 

Only the light? 

Only the light. 

(By Mr. Russery.) How many keys are there to that alarm box? 
Really, I cannot tell. 

How many are there that you know of? 

. Mr. Farwell and Mr. Page have keys, and there are two other men 
who have them. 

@. Did you have a key? 

A. Yes, sir, I have akey; I presume one key fits all the boxes. 

@. Are there not a number of stores about there where they have 
keys? 

wr I do not know; that is the only store that I have on this side, ex- 
cept I have Mr. Glazier’s, on this corner. 

_ @. (By Mr. Pursrick.) Is there any other fire-box on your beat? 
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A. That is the nearest; there is another one on Channing street, and 
the next is at the Old South; the next isin Winter street, near the Music 
Hall. 

Q. No. 52 was the nearest? : 
A. Yes, sir, until I came to Bedford street again on the corner of Bed- 
ford street and Washington; there is no box near me on Summer or 
Franklin streets, until you come to Milk street; one at the Old South, 

one near the corner of Chauncy street, and one on Bedford street. 

@. When did you first ask if an alarm had been given? 

A, I heard it. 

Q. You say it was five or six minutes after you heard the cry of fire, 
before you heard the alarm? 

A. Yes, sir; some one told me that Mr. Page had gone to give the 
alarm, and spoke of its being a good while before they got an answer 
from City Hall. I heard that. remark made. 

@. When did you have that conversation ? 

A. I did not have it myself; I overheard it. 

@. How long after you arrived on the spot? 

A. It may have been three or four minutes, possibly ; I can’t tell ex- 
actly ; I was excited, as I say, in regard to it. 

@. When you first arrived on the spot, didn't it occur to you that it 
was your duty to go to the alarm box? 

. Yes, sir; it was my duty as well as the other officers who were 
with me. ‘There were three city officers there at that time. 

@. But you say you waited four or five minutes before ‘you peer any- 
thing said about the alarm? 

A. I can’t tell how long it was before I heard this remark; I can’t 
tell the exact time, but somewhere in the neighborhood of five minutes. re 
I can’t tell exactly. 

@. (By Mr. Coss.) You heard some one say that he had been gone 
a long time? 

A, “Yes, sir; that he had been gone long enough for the alarm to be 
given. 

@. You knew he had but a short distance to go; why didn’t you start 
then ? 

A. I don’t know why I didn’t. I suppose, if he had gone, I knew he 
was in advance of me, and of course he would give the alarm before I 
got there. 

@. (By Mr. Frrru.) Did you ask the question of anybody whether 
an alarm had been given on your arrival? 

Wise Oe leek didn’ t, not to my knowledge; I don’t remember asking. 

Q. (By Mr. Prprick. ) Why didn’t you go to the box? 

A. Because some one said that Mr. Page had gone, the officer on that 
route. Of course, if he had gone, there would be no necessity for my 
going. 

@. But you said you waited two or three minutes before you heard 
that remark made; those two or three minutes were very valuable min- 
utes at that time. 

A. Yes, sir, I know, but if he had gone in advance of me 

Q. But before you found out that he had gone, you say it was two or 
three minutes? 
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Mr. Russetu. He says he was excited. 

Wirness. Yes, sir, I was excited. 

@. (By Mr. Fiera.) Looking back upon it now, don’t you think you 
ought to have started quicker for that box? 

A. If I had been cooler, I presume I should; but if I had, I probably 
should not have had the alarm rung any quicker, because there were 
other officers there. There were three officers went over with me. If I 
had been alone, it might have made a difference, but there were no less 
than five officers, — Mr. Farwell, Mr. Page, Mr. Crane, Mr. Dodd and 
Mr. Matthew, — who all went directly to the fire, sir. 


JULIUS F. GAGE, sworn. 


. (By Mr. Russert.) What time did you see the fire? 

. Well, about fourteen minutes past seven. 

. Where were you? 

. In Chauncy street, about a rod beyond Bedford. 

. Did you go immediately to the fire? 

. No, sir, not immediately ; I went down to the corner of Essex 
street. 

@). How soon after you saw the fire did you hear the fire-alarm? 

A. I should think it was not far from seven to nine minutes. 

@. You give the time when you first saw the fire exactly fourteen 
minutes past seven, P. M.; did you look at your watch? 

A. Well, I. fix that Gine from the fact that I went from Bedford 
street to Essex street, got off the car, and helped the ladies off, and 
said, ‘* We will go back,” and they said they had not time. I then 
looked at my watch, and it was fifteen minutes past seven. My watch 
said twenty minutes past, but my watch was exactly five minutes fast. 

(). How extensive was the fire at that time? Did you actually see the 
fire? 

A. I did not in the first place, sir. 

@. What did you see? } 

A. I saw a little reflection on the corner building,—I think it is 
Forbes, Richardson & Co.’s. 

Q. Where is that? 

A. That building stood on the corner of Summer and Chauncy 
streets. 

@. (By Mr. Pursrics.) Did you go to the fire? 

A. I went into Rowe place, from Essex street, immediately, and saw 
the fire from there. I went to the fire, as you might say, by going into 
Rowe place, as soon as I got off the car. That was the reason I. had 
occasion to look at my watch. 

(). Did you go to the fire before the alarm was sounded? 

A. I went into Rowe place, where I could see the fire right straight 
across, distinctly. 

Q@. (By Mr. Coss.) What did you see there, distinctly? 

A. I saw the fire was burning on the corner of the building, at the 
top, and I stood there until the alarm struck, and then immediately went 
round to the fire. 
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Q. At that time you could see a light in the upper front of the build- 
ing, when you got into Rowe place? 

A. Certainly ; that was where the reflection came from, when I first 
saw it. I saw it then when it burst out from the upper windows, and so 
on. I made the remark that I never saw a fire in my life when the 
alarm was so long in being given; and just as I said that, they struck 
the alarm. : 


W. F. JENKINS, sworn. 


Q. (By Mr. Russert.) When did you see the fire? 

A. I should say it was from fifteen to twenty minutes past seven 
o’clock. I was writing at the time at a desk in J. A. Hatch & Co.’s, 
Nos. 14 and 16 Kingston street. Our office was in the front of the store, 
the side nearest the alley. I heard a sound like the clinking of glass, as 
if the whole window had been broken in. I listened a moment and 
heard the roar of flames, and saw that the room was full of light. I 


looked up the alley (I forget whether there were two or three basement 


windows between the elevator and Summer street) and at the first win- 


dow nearest the elevator the flames were coming out, and they were ~ 


- coming out of the first two windows in the elevator. There were no 
flames above the second story. In this window in the basement, it 
seemed all on fire, and it was going up very rapidly from one story to 
another. There were then a dozen people looking on, on the other side 
of the street. I asked if any one had given the alarm. They said, ‘* Yes, 
aman had just run to give it.” Iran back to the safe and took out the 
books and papers and carried them down to the corner of Bedford street, 

and carried out what silks and shawls I could, and a few of my own 


things (I roomed in the store and worked there), until.the flame came ~ 


in, and it was getting pretty warm, and I stopped from going any more. 
The passage up stairs was No. 18. There were three policemen that I 
saw there at once. I unlocked the stairway door and asked the police- 
man to station some one there to see that no roughs went up. When I 


came in the last time, he told me not to go in again, as they expected. 


_ the roof was coming in. Then I went across the street into Mr. Pratt’s, 
and stayed there for an hour. I got the books out the back way. I 
carried the goods up to Jordan & Marsh’s. I should think from the time 


that I saw the flames until the time that there was any water put on was 


fifteen minutes, or it may be twenty minutes, as I should judge now, 
although it may not have been so long. 

Q. How long was it before the alarm was given? 

A. I was rushing around so that I didn’t hear the alarm, and I can’t 


tell who sounded it. When I came home from supper, it was about half 


an hour before the fire broke out. I saw a man in the alley-way just be- 
fore the fire broke out. 

Q. Did you hear any report before you heard the noise of the fire? 

A. No, sir; I did not. Where I was sitting was but fifteen or twenty 
feet from where the fire broke out. I didn’t hear anything unusual before I 
heard the noise of the fire. I should have heard it if there had been any- 
thing unusual, because I was so near. Rag-pickers go into that alley 
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frequently, and people after old wood, and I always hear them or any 
other unusual noise. 

@. What was the first fire apparatus that came that you saw? 

A. That I could not tell. I remember the hose being carried up 
stairs, and I think the first thing was an engine at the corner of Bedford 
street, but I could not say definitely. The hose was carried up the stair- 
way of Nos. 14 and 16 to No. 18, up stairs. There was no hose carried 
in at our door down stairs. I noticed firemen up stairs when I last went 
out. It seemed a great while before there was any of the Fire Depart- 
ment on the grounds. 

@. Does the building you are in have any windows on the passage-way ? 

A. Yes, sir. We had, fifteen feet from the ground, windows not more 
than eight feet wide. Along on the other side were gratings, except on 
the highest flight. Our basement was full of heavy goods. On the 
floor where the office was were samples. On the floor above that were 
samples. On the floor above that were fancy goods, and a good deal of 
straw. ‘They were in large cases, and in the packing of them there was 
a good deal of straw used. In the attic were manufactured suits. 

As I looked up, the whole flame was coming against those windows, 
and it got in there. There were half-sized windows in the alley, but I 
could not look down from them. I noticed the reflection of the light of 
the fire on our wall when I first looked out. There was not anything in 
that to excite my alarm, but after hearing the glass rattle, in a moment 
1 heard the roaring of the flames. I did not see anything but a light 
shining on our ceiling, as if it were shining from a lower point. 

@. When you went out, did you look at the basement? 

A. Yes, sir. There was where I saw the fire first. Perhaps there 
were two or three windows between the elevator and Summer street, as it 
looks to me now. It was in the window this way on the alley-way, and 
it was in the two first windows from the elevator, and also below those 
in the basement. There was no fire in the attic as I looked up. I feared 
for our upper stories and roof, and therefore I looked up immediately. 

@. Was there anything to excite your suspicions about the man you 
saw in the alley-way ? 

A. No, sir. I should say now that he was a rag-picker, or that he 
went in there to make water. There was nothing suspicious about him. 
Before going into the office, I went through our store, as I always do, and 
saw to all the locks and bolts. Everything was straight in our store, — 
J. A. Hatch & Co.’s. 

@. When you first looked up the alley, after going out, were the base- 
ment windows burst? 

A. One was, that I am certain of. As I think now, it was the one 
nearest the elevator, because the flame was sweeping out of that and out 
of the two windows in the elevator, — out of the ground floor and the 
second floor. 


ALBERT BOWKER, sworn. 


Q. (By Mr. Russetu.) Please tell us anything you know about this 


fire. 
A. I feel a great deal more than I know. 
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Q. State anything that you think ought to be brought to the atten- 
tion of the Commission. 

A. Iam so appalled by this measureless calamity that I hardly know 
whether I am on my feet or not. I am in the habit of attending all 
great fires, and for twenty years I have attended all small ones also. I 
have always made it a rule to have my horse saddled as soon as the bell 
is rung. | | 

@. How long have you been connected with Insurance Companies? 

A. Nearly a quarter of a century. Within the last two or three years, 
Ihave not been so frequently at the small fires as formerly. I used 
always to make it a point to go to all fires within any reasonable dis- 
tance of the city. 

(). How soon did you reach this fire? 

A. I did not reach it until it had made considerable progress, for the 
reason that I had purposely constructed on the top of my house an ex- 
cellent lookout, so that I could witness fires, and note their progress. 
Since we have had an Underwriters’ Brigade, I have not felt it necessary 
to be on hand to save property as I used to. This fire had made consid- 
erable progress before I got there, and I had to take the statements of 
others as to what occurred. 

Q@. Did you notice anything after you got there that is worthy of 
remark ? - 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. What time did you get there? | 

A. I should not dare to speak as to the time. I was there during all 
the night and all day Sunday; I can’t tell you the hours; for four or 
five of us connected with the Insurance Companies went around the fires 
constantly, and we would go right back to our offices and make up our. 
minds how much we had lost. We would do it by means of a “ Plan” 
on which we have everything located. But I don’t pretend to have been 
on the ground at the time the fire first burst out, or anywhere near it; 
and I didn’t note the time. 

@. Can you tell anywhere near the time when you left home? 

A. No, sir; but I should say that it was within fifteen minutes of the 
breaking out of the fire. I went right into my cupola. (I am on the 
highest land and overlook the whole city.) In about fifteen minutes I 
started for the fire. I could get there in twenty minutes easily. I went 
past my office and looked in, expecting to find some of my clerks there. 

@. What did you notice? 

A. I noticed that the fire had made considerable progress, and had 
extended to several buildings; and I immediately went (I am not sure 
now whether it, was the first or the second time) into C. F. Hovey & 
Co’s store, where’we had risks. I went on to the top of his building and 
gave more or less directions in regard to shingling the windows with 
blankets and carpets. It was acopper roof. I assisted a little in re- 
moving goods. After that I went immediately around the fire again, as 
near as I could get around it. 

@. When you first went there, was Otis street on fire? 

A. No, sir; not to my recollection. It would: not answer for me to 
swear positively to particular buildings or particular streets, because it 
was so alarming that I have not the facts definitely in my mind. 
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Q. Did you see the fire cross Otis and Summer streets ? 

A. No, sir. I think it was the second time that I went around it 
before the roof of the Freeman’s Bank (in which I am a Director) was 
burned. That was on Church-Green street. 

@. State anything that you noticed as to the management of that 
fire. 

A. There was no management about it when I was there. All the 
water they put on promoted combustion, it seemed to me. It was not 
easy to get near where they were pouring on water. 

@. Did you notice any want of water? 

A. My impressions are of a general nature entirely in regard to that 
fire, with the exception of in regard to particular places — such a place, 
for instance, as Hovey’s building, where I went on to the roof. 

@. Did you see any misconduct on the part of the firemen? 

A. No, sir. I have no doubt that the firemen, as individuals, showed 
great intrepidity, and made heroic efforts. I occasionally spoke to an 
Engineer ; but they seemed to be powerless when I sawthem. Indeed, I 
was very seldom able to get near the Engineers, but only met them | 
occasionally. 

@. Did you happen to see the Chief that night? 

A. No, sir, I didn’t see him at all. 

@. (By Mr. Cozss.) What is your opinion about covering windows 
with blankets? . If other people had done so, would not more buildings 
have been saved? 

A. I have no doubt of it. But Hovey’s was a copper roof. It was 
so hot you could hardly stand on it. The men were about to leave, 
but I begged them not to. It was frightfully hot up there. There was 
a small army of men moving goods. 

@. Was there a large flat roof where they could walk about? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. Towards Summer street there was a steeper pitch, with dormer 
windows? 

A. Yes, sir. Those windows were the ones that they were about to 
give up covering. I told them they would save that building if they 
kept on. They went right out from the attic on to the eaves. We had 
some improvised steps to get up with. We stood right on the level roof. 
There was great excitement. Mr. Lawrence was there.’ I was so ap- 
palled that I even asked him his name, and yet I knew him well. 

@. (By Mr. Puitsrick.) Did it ever occur to you that we were in 
danger of such a large fire in Boston, from the character of the archi- 
tecture here? 

_ A. I think there is a printed speech of mine in New York, in which I . 
said that I thought we were the worst-built ‘city in the Union — espe- 
cially the new part of our city — except Cincinnati. (In Cincinnati, they 
build as high as they can, and then put a wooden roof on top of all.) 
I have been in every city in the United States east of the Mississippi, 
except two that had the yellow fever — New Orleans and Mobile. 

@. Are you still of the same opinion in regard to the architecture of 
Boston? 

A. I don’t know of any city where they put so a kindling-wood 
on top of stone-work. 
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. Do you conceive that it was in the power of the Fire Department 
to put out that fire after it got a half-hour’s start? 

A. No, sir; not after that time. It must either exhaust itself for 
want of materials, or else the buildings must be blown up. 

Q. Did you see any blowing up? 

A. No, sir. I saw the effect of it, and I was as near as it is prudent 
to be; but I didn’t see the process. 

Q. What was your judgment as to the effects of blowing up buildings? 

A. So far as I understand, they were perfectly laughable. There was 
no practical blowing up that was really useful. The buildings were not 
lifted up bodily and tumbled in a mass of fragments into the cellars, as 
they were in Chicago. 

@. Were those that you saw in Chicago that had been blown up, full 
of merchandise? 

A; No, sir. Almost all that I saw were brick dwelling-houses. They 
used very large amounts of powder there. 

Q@. Did you see the building on the corner of Water and Congress 
streets after it was blown up? 

A. No, sir, —not to observe it particularly. But I have been over 
the district and observed other buildings particularly. I noticed Currier 
& Trott’s building, and some in Summer street. Really, I am not 
posted on the matter of blowing up, here. 

@. Do you think, then, that if the powder had been used in a proper 
manner, it might have been very useful here? 

A.) Cer tainly. There might have been a space made around that fire. 
There is no doubt about that at all. 

Q. How early, when you went around the fire, were you impressed 
with that fact? 

A, I was so impressed that I went back the first time and said, ‘* We 
have not lost over $100,000, and the fire is under control. They will 
subdue it before it has passed much farther.” The next time I came 
around I found that we had lost $206,000 or $300,000, and the next, all 
had gone. 

@. Didit appear to you before the fire that some other organization 
was necessary ? 

A, Iam glad you asked that question, because, when I came back from 
Chicago, at either the regular meeting of the Board of Underwriters 
(composed of the Boston Presidents of Insurance Companies) or of the 
Underwriters’ Union (of which I am also President), I stated (I think it 
was before the latter) that I had deliberately and thoroughly investigated 
Boston’s preparations against fire, and that what we wanted here was a 
corps of men who knew how to blow up buildings, and how to do it 
quickly without waiting for red tape, or sending to the Navy Yard and 
getting a permit from the Commodore. That recommendation of mine 
was received with shouts of laughter, — a regular “‘ guffaw ” — derisively. 

@. You did not publish those remarks? 

A. No, sir. They were received with derision. 

@. Did you bring those views before the public in any other way, 
or before the City “Gover nment, or the Fire Committee, or the Fire 
Department? 

A. No, sir. I talked privately with Capt. Damrell, in Chicago. I 
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thought that he came away “‘a changed man,” as we say in religious 
meetings, — converted — *‘ to powder.” 

@. Did Capt. Damrell confess to you that an immense fire was pos- 
sible in Boston? 

A. No, sir. But I think his views were modified. 

@. Did you observe anything in respect to the force of the current 
of air created by the fire? 

A. When I was in High street, the wind came as if there were a blow- . 
pipe. It was blowing right through from High street down towards 
Federal. “It was blowing towards the fire.. It was the induced current. 


Cou. E. O. SHEPARD, sworn. 


. (By Mr. Russerxt.) At what time did you see the fire first? . 

. It was about 8 1-2 o’clock. I did not go to the fire at first. 

. At what time did you go to the City Hall? 

. It was between one and two o’clock. 

. Before you went there, did you see anything worthy of notice? 

. No, sir. Nothing more than what a great multitude would 
testify to. 

@. Did you go there to consult ? 

A. Yes, sir. I went to see what was going to be done. It looked as 
if the city was all going, and I went up to the Mayor’s room. 

Q. Who was there? 

A. There were fifteen or twenty people there, I think. I remember 
that Chief Engineer Damrell was in there when I went in, seated at the 
Mayor’s desk,— also Mr. George O. Carpenter and others. At the 
time I got there, Mr. Damrell was writing the orders to give to people 
for them to blow up buildings. 

@. Did you receive an order? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. Have you one here? 

A. Yes, sir. Hereitis. [Reads.] 
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“ Col. Shepard will blow up buildings or remove goods, as his judgment directs. 
** (Signed), J. 8. DAMRELL, Chief Engineer.” 


Q. About how many others were given out? 

A. I think they were given, one each, to Aldermen Jenks, George O. 
Carpenter, General Burt, Mr. Bicknell, Mr. Page, and Mr. Loring of the 
Council. 

@). Did you hear the Chief make any remarks at that time? 

A. Yes, sir. Somebody said something about powder, and he said, ‘I 
have already taken measures about that; the powder-boat is already 
coming to the wharf with powder, and men are already engaged about 
that. I have also sent to Charlestown for powder, which is probably on 
its way here by this time.” That is all that I remember that the Chief 
said. 

When these orders were written, we were standing about the table in the 
centre of the room, and various persons were talking about what should 
be done, and how it should be done; and Mayor Gaston inquired if he 
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should call out the military. Gen. Burt replied, ‘‘ That is a good idea. 
They should be called out.” 

@. Whom did the Mayor inquire of? 

A. He seemed to inquire of those who were there. He named their 
names and said, ‘“‘ Had not the military better be called out at once?” 
I think General Burt replied, ‘‘ Yes, as quick as they can.” | 

Q. Was there anything farther from the Mayor? 

A. I don’t remember of anything farther. 

Q. Did the Chief Engineer seem to be self-possessed, or otherwise? 

A, Well, he appeared self-possessed, I think. He was laboring under 
some excitement. 

Q. How was the Mayor? 

A, The Mayor was about the coolest of the party assembled there. He 
seemed to be in full possession of his faculties, — very cool, and yet not 
phlegmatic. ‘The most excited man that I saw there, I think, was Gen- 
_ eral Burt. 

After these orders had been given out, some one suggested that Gen’l 
Burt be chosen the Commander, and that was adopted; and then we all 
started right off without any organization, or without knowing where we 
were to go, or what we were to do, and I suggested to Alderman Jenks 
that we seemed to be going off like a mob. Mr. Jenks then turned to 
the party and suggested that we be marked off in localities, — directed to 
go to special localities, —and upon that we were designated. I was sta-. 
tioned at the corner of Summer and Washington streets. We went down 
into the office of the Chief of Police, and each had a policeman assigned 
to him, and I went away with my policeman to the corner of Summer 
and Washington streets. I don’t know the name or the number of the 
policeman. I felt that it was a fearful responsibility for me. 

@. What did you do in pursuance of that authority? 

A. We went to the corner of Summer and Washington streets. The 
fire then, I think, was just reaching Trinity church. It had not got down 
Washington street as far as Macullar, Williams & Parker’s store. It was 
burning up there. The firemen were at work in Summer street throwing 
water upon the opposite buildings ; and they were in Washington street, 
nearly opposite the ‘‘ Transcript ” building, playing upon the opposite 
buildings there. The wind was blowing down Winter street pretty 
strong. My judgment was that the firemen would save that without any 
explosions being made. 

I saw Alderman Woolley there, and he was of the opinion that the 
firemen would save it. I impressed,a team and took my policeman, and 
we went down Dock square to Mr. Reed’s store to get powder. We 
didn’t get it, but got five hundred feet of fuse. Then we went up toa 
store on Cornhill, and found the store broken open, and that somebody 
had been there. Then we went back to the fire, and shortly after 1 got 
there (perhaps we were gone three-quarters of an hour), some powder 
arrived. Mr. Page came there with powder, and various citizens were 
about there. They were very anxious that the building should be blown 
up, when they found out we had authority, and they were very anxious 
to have Mudge’s store blown up. Finally between Mr. Page, myself, and 
some others, there seemed to be a general opinion that it must be blown 
up, and somebody took some powder into the building. The engine at 
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the corner was moved away and the firemen all deserted Summer street 
and Washington street, and the powder was touched off. It blew out the 
glass, but it didn’ t make a great noise. They put some more powder in 
and ran. That powder didn’t go off at all. Well, some time passed, and 
then Washington street and Summer street were cleared, and it was 
cleared for some distance up Winter street, everybody expecting moment- 
arily that this building would blowup. But after waiting about ten 
minutes, I saw that the buildings on the other side of Washington street 
were getting very hot, and I saw the necessity of having water thrown 
upon those buildings. ‘The wind was pretty strong then. The fire then 
had got down to this Mudge’s building, and the store beyond was in 
flames. This building was‘alone. It seemed certain then that the fire 
would not cross Washington street if water was thrown upon the buildings 
opposite, and that it would not cross Summer street. There seemed to 
be a necessity for having water thrown upon the buildings. I was trying 
to rally the firemen back to their places, but they were very much afraid 
of this powder and refused to go. Finally, I found a white-hatted Cap- 
tain of a hose company who seemed torealize it. I told him that I knew 
who put the powder in there and how much there had been, and that 
there was no danger whatever. I told him that I would be the first man 
at the nozzle of the hose, if he would come down Washington street. Ie 
said he would go where I would. He got a hose and came down into 
Washington street and played on the building opposite, and shortly 
afterwards two or three other hose came in there and played on to the 
burning buildings and on to this Mudge’s building, and then they got a 
hose down into Summer street, and the building didn’t blow up or burn 
down either. 

@. How many minutes were lost in that place by using powder? 

A. Well, sir, I should think more than half an hour, and, perhaps, 
three-quarters of an hour. It is very difficult to judge of the time. 

The sentiment of those people about there seemed to be :that 
it was awise thing to do; and I thought that if it was not blown 
down, and the fire should cross Washington street, it would be said 
that it was in consequence of its not being blown down. It was very 
difficult to decide what was best. It seemed then that it had got to burn 
if it was not blown up. 

@. Were there any Fire Engineers on that spot? 

A. I saw no Engineer. 

Q. To your knowledge, no Engineer gave an opinion for or against it? 

A. No, sir. Alderman Woolley was the only one that I saw who 
seemed to bave authority when we tried to rally the firemen. They 
called for an Engineer. I inquired where he was. They said they didn’t 
know. I pulled out this paper and said that I was an Engineer for the 
time being, and that I would take the responsibility of directing them. 
I tried to impress them with the fearful authority of that paper. 

@. Do you know what became of that second dose of powder? 

A. No, sir. So far as I know, it is there now. 

@. You say ‘ they ” advised doing it and you thought you had better 
not. Whom do you mean by ‘“‘ they”? 

A, They were men that I didn’t know. I remember Taylor and 
Mr. John Brown of Temple street. He was very anxious that the building 
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‘should be blown up. He was the only man that I know. Councilman 
Page was there, and he thought it should be blown up, and he brought the 
powder, with a couple of firemen. 

Q. Who appointed General Burt as Commander ? 

A. Somebody suggested it. I don’t know who it was. He suggested 
that General Burt should be put in command of this force; others said 
‘6 Yes.” There was no formal vote. General Burt started off the mo- 
ment that he received that authority, and we were about following him, 
like a mob. He assigned me to Summer street. When we came back, 
at the suggestion of somebody that we had better be organized, the 
Mayor’s Clerk sat down at a table and wrote off the names and the 
places. Ithink they were asked to volunteer, and one said, ‘I will go 
here,” and another said, ‘‘ I will go there,” and they rather chose their 
places. I was quiet and didn’t hanker after responsibility, and I took 
what was left. 

Q. Did General Burt accept the command? 

A. Yes, sir. He didin fact; I don’t know that he did in words. 

Q. Did he issue any orders whatever ? 

A, No, sir. I think as soon as they appointed him. Commander in 
this way, he says, **‘ Come, let us go!” and we were starting off without 
knowing where we were going or what we were going to do. 

@. Was any section assigned to General Burt? 

A. Yes, sir. I think he said he would go down in Federal street, or 
somewhere in that vicinity. 

Q. Did you blow up any other Sa besides Mudge’s? 

A. No, sir. I didn’t blow that up. I didn’t see who went and put 
the powder in. 

Q. Where was Mr. Page’s district? 

A. It was not there. It was ausurpation. He wasinvading my dominion. 

@. That was the only explosion you witnessed? 

A. Yes, sir. I stayed there until about six o’clock, when I saw that 
the fire was under complcte control in that section, and then I went back 
to the Mayor’s office and reported to him that it was all safe there. 

@. Did you see your Commander at any later time? 

A. No, sir. 

@. Were no reports made to the Commander? 

A. No, sir. I reported to the Mayor, and I think Mr. Cobb was there 
when I returned. Then I went home and went to bed and remained there 
Ban half-past nine o’clock. 

Q. (By Mr. Friern.) How was it in regard to the conduct of the fire as 
it came under your cye? 

A, It was excellent, with the exception of those men who declined to 
go into Washington street, because they were afraid of the explosion of 
that building. I don’t think they were to be blamed much for that. I 
think it was an out-of-town company. I told them that there was not a 
formidabie quantity of the powder. But they were inclined to think that 
that was a fib. 

The second charge was put into the farther extreme corner, so that it 
was rather a dangerous thing to attempt to goin to get it out. There 
didn’ t seem to be : anybody very desirous of doing if. 


Adjourned to Tuesday afternoon, Dec. 10th. 
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NINTH DAY. ‘ 
Turspay, Dec. 10. 


WILLIAM W. GREENOUGH, sworn. 


Q. (By Mr. Russrtu.) You are the treasurer of the Boston Gas 


Light Co.? 

‘A. Yes, sir. 

(). What means do you have of shutting off gas from a burning dis-. 
‘trict ? 

A. Perhaps I had better make a statement, so that you may under- 
stand the whole thing more clearly. 

In 1835, at the time when our corporation was reorganized, there 
were placed outside of the meters, a cock, and outside of the house, at 
each service pipe, a cock, by which the gas could be stopped in case of a 
conflagration. When I took the management of the works, in 1852, 
some few of the outside cocks still remained, a great number having 
been previously discontinued as useless in case of emergency, for the 
simple reason that, having remained in the ground for a series of years, 
they became rusty, and wouldn’t turn when occasion required. Shortly 
after I became manager, my attention was drawn to the importance of 
having some provision for the streets, whereby the gas could be shut off 
from ‘districts, and I began and continued a system of water valves, 
the only known valve then in use, and deemed suitable for the purpose, 
whereby gas could be shut off in the main before reaching buildings. 
Some three years since, a slide valve was invented, which, after careful 
investigation, 1 made up my mind to trust in the streets, and began 
slowly to introduce them. At the time of the fire in November, we had 
in use in the streets of the city eight hundred and thirty-four valves on 
the street mains, of which six hundred and fifteen were water valves, and 
two hundred and twenty-nine slide valves. By a slide valve, I mean 
an iron gate. Ibelieve that is a larger number than is in use in any 
other city with which Iam conversant. In most American cities, they 
have no provision in case of fire except the cock on the service pipe 
outside the house, so that I supposed, previously to the fire, that we had 
all the provision which it was possible to have for the protection of the _ 
city and ourselves. When the fire came, all these preventives proved 
worthless ; the water valves in the districts which were on fire were in- — 
accessible, and the fall of the heavy granite buildings broke our mains 
from ten inches in diameter down to the smallest sizes. 

I should explain, that the distribution in the streets consists mainly of 
8, 4, 6, 8 and 10-inch mains, with large arterial mains, conducting gas 
from the works to the reservoirs. During the time of the fire, it was not 
possible to get hand-carts enough, nor men enough, to convey water in 
barrels to the water valves; but at six o’clock on Sunday morning, our 
strect foreman and his assistants began, with their gangs of men, to 
shut off as fast as they could, their first work being to fill the 18-inch 


water valve at the head of Summer street. 3 
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Q. What is the name of your street foreman? 

A. William H. Durell. He can tell you very much more than I can 
of his own movements, as I know nothing of what he did except by 
hearsay. 

Q. He only did what he was told to do, I suppose? 

A. He wasn’t told to do anything. Jt was his duty to do it, without 
waiting to get any command from me. It was his duty to cut off all the 
gas from the district, in all cases of fire. JI can say this, that he went 
on with his work, and continued steadily at it, Monday, Tuesday and 
Wednesday, until all connection with the burned district was cut off. 
On Sunday night an explosion occurred, breaking our great arterial main 
connecting the works with the two Federal street gas-holders. Dir ectly 
connecting, I should say, because we had an outlet connection with the 
works, but the means of supply was through this 18-inch main; and the 
gas was shut off at the works immediately subsequent to that. 

I think I have now given all the substantial facts. 

@. The gas that continued to burn in some places was what remained 
in the pipes after this shutting off? 

A, Yes, sir. 

@. You could see gas burning dimly in some of the streets? - 

A. Yes, sir; the gas continued to burn in places about town, on the 
high ground, and so on, very dimly. The specific gravity of the gas 
being lighter than the atmosphere, of course it went to the high portions 
of the city. I think in some houses, on Mt. Vernon street, for Ast 
it did not go out at all. 

Q. How did these water valves work? | 

A. The water valve is a seal of water. It usually is in the form of 
a circular box, of greater or less depth, according to the size of the main 
which it is to stop; through the centre of it, at the top, comes an 
iron partition, which extends within a few inches of the bottom If 
there is nothing in the valve, the gas passes under the partition, and 
through it; when the water is filled in, so that it is up to the level of 
the bottom of the pipe, then the gas cannot pass from the street main on 


one side to the street main on the other side, without going down through 


the water. 

Q. (By Mr. Puirrricx.) Exactly like a trap in a sewer? 

A. Yes, sir; exactly like a trap in a sewer. 

Q. When you want to use them, you fill them with water? 

A, Yes, sir; for instance, that eightcen- inch main water-valve (which 
is the largest we have in use) takes three or four barrels of water; on 
that eighteen-inch main, however, we have substituted two slide valves, 
in places where there were water valy es before. The great difficulty has 
been to get valves which work after having been in the. ground for a long 
while. About three years ago, there was invented a valve of a V shape, 
which fitted into the bottom of the valves in this way, the old valve 
haying been square, and squarely entering the cavity at the bottom of 
the valves; when that form became rusty no human power could pull it 
out sometimes, although it worked with a screw. But we found that the 
new slide valves that we used worked very well, and we are now largely 
continuing their use. When the explosion occurred on Sunday night, 
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it blew the water out of the water valves in the immediate vicinity, so 
that we were left as if nothing had been done. 

Q@. (By Mr. Fiera.) Was that something new in your experience? 

A. Entirely. We have never had any considerable explosion of gas 
in any case of fire, so that when Monday morning came, we had nothing 
to do except to cut our mains bodily around the district, which was ac- 
complished by Tuesday night. 

@. (By Mr. Russet.) ‘How many men did you employ? 

A, I can’t tell you. Mr. Durell can tell you. 

Q. (By Mr. Purrsricx.) How do you account for the rant of 
gas that occurred? 

A. My theory of the matter has been this: that among the breakages 
of the mains, there came a break in the vicinity of a sewer, by which 


the gas was let into the sewer, and from that went into the cellars of 


some of the stores that were on fire. There was no force previous to the 
explosions to have broken that eighteen-inch main, which we found bro- 
ken in three places, when we came to strip it, as we did as soon as we 
could get access to it, the whole length of Summer street, with the ex- 
ception of the places where there had been no granite stores to fall upon 
the mains. We found the mains broken only in the vicinity of the ex- 
plosions, where the ground was upheaved, in front of the store where I 
suppose the main explosion took place, from the account which was given 
to me by Mr. Greenleaf, of the firm of Hovey & Co., who gave me the 
only definite account which I have had of the successive explosions. But 
my theory, as I have before stated, has been, that the gas got into the 
drain, and from there into the cellars. And what confirms me the more 
in that opinion is that on Monday afternoon, the gas being on for a little 
while, I was standing at the head of Summer street, and an explosion 
came through the drain, blowing off the covers of the drain, I should 
think, two or three times while I was standing there. The gas was shut 
off Monday morning, but it was let on again a little while Monday after- 
noon, to see if everything was tight. 

@. How do you explain satisfactorily the occurrence of the explosions 
in the gas mains by the leakage of gas into the sewers? As I understand 
it, gas doesn’t explode without air. 

a INO. sir, 

@. Could any air get into your mains? 

A. No, sir. There were four explosions, as I understand; the first 
below Chauncy street, on Summer, on the right-hand side going down; 
the second nearly opposite Hovey’s; the third was in the store between 
Trinity church and Mudge’s, and the fourth explosion was in the cellar 
of another store, I forget the name of the occupant. That explosion 
broke this main, upheaved it from below. Whether the main was bro- 
ken before or not, I have no means of saying, but when the explosion 
took place, it blew to pieces the water-box of the eighteen-inch valve at 
the head of the street. Of course, we can do nothing now except form a 
theory about the matter. We found our gas was pouring into the district, 
notwithstanding all the valves we could command were shut; there was 
no means of getting access to allof them. I don’t know the exact posi- 
tion of the sewer, but it was very near to our main. 

&. The explosion in the sewer created a shock that broke your main? 


A. Yes, sir; it broke our 18-inch main at that time, and that let. 
the air into it; but that would not blow out the 18-inch main. The sy- 
phons that were blown out were blown out of the other mains, which had 
but very little connection with the 18-inch main. This was an arterial main 3 
it had but two connections with Summer street, one 6-inch, near the 
corner of Kingston street, and another 3-inch, near the corner of Haw- 
ley street, which were entirely insufficient to produce such results on the 
water valves. What other explosions occurred through the district, I 
have no means of knowing, but we found our seals were gone. 

Q. Did you examine them to see if the water was gone? 

A. I can’t tell you what examination Mr. Durell made. It is his 
business to look after the valves. I came into town between six and 
seven o’clock on Monday morning, and the moment I understood the 
situation of things, I ordered the mains to be cut. I felt that it wasn’t 
safe to trust the valves any longer. 

@. (By Mr. Coss.) Have you any means of ascertaining what the 
wastage of gas was? 

A. Only approximately. The consumption on that night was about. 
three and one quarter millions cubic feet. On Sunday morning, at six 
o’clock, there was no gas left in the holders. I think the consumption 
on the night before (Friday) had been about two and a half millions. 

Q. (By Mr. Puiericx.) That is, in the normal state of things? 

A. Yes, sir, the normal condition of things on Friday night. That 
would leave a balance of 750,000 feet to be accounted for. The town 
was lighted as for a festival that night; everything was burning on . 
Saturday night. Our rules have been, in case of fire, to let our gas go, 
for the reason that property must be saved. If we had shut our gas off 
that night, it would probably have added to the loss by the fire millions 
upon millions. Suppose here is a store in a street, and the fire ap- 
proaching it. The people are getting out their stock; they light their 
gas, and when they are done with it, go away and leave it burning. I 
have not yet heard of an individual who went to a meter and shut off 
his gas. A number of merchants have said to me since, **If you had 
shut off our gas, we couldn’t have saved our property.” 

Q. (By Mr. Firra.) Did the propriety of shutting off the gas occur 
to any one that night, so far as you know? 

As NO; Bir; 

Q. (By Mr. Russerx.) . The propriety of not shutting off had oc- 
curred to you before? 

A. Yes, sir. I shouldn’t shut it off unless there was an absolute ne- 
cessity for it. That is, we prefer to suffer the loss of our. gas, in case 
of fire, rather than that people should lose their property in consequence 
of being deprived of it. Think what it would have cost if we had shut 
off our gas that night on Franklin street ! 

@. How long does it take to shut these slide valves? 

A, It depends upon the size; they work with screws. To shut an 
18-inch valve would take about three minutes. I shouldn’t think it 
would take more than a minute to shut a 83-inch valve. 

@. How many valves were there in this district? 

A. I can’t tell you. The important fact at this time was not the num- 
ber of valves in the district, but in the territory surrounding the district. 
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I think there were in this district something like-twenty-five or thirty 
valves, and a great many more in the surr oundings. 

Q. (By Mr. Puiiprick.) Were there a suflicient number of slide 
valves in the immediate neighborhood of the district to isolate it? 

A. No, sir. 

@. You were depending upon the old water valves? 

A. Yes, sir; we depended upon the water valves, which we had never 
learned to distrust before. 

@. Do you know any loss of pressure on the gas to allow of the in- 
troduction of air in the mains? ' 

A. Not unless those mains had been broken previously to our knowl- 
edge. In one of the mains just above Hovey’s, there was a piece blown 
out three feet long, I should say, by, perhaps, twelve inches wide at the 
widest part; an oval-shaped piece, that looked as though it had been 
blown from the inside outward. If that took place, of course. that was 
sufficient to account for any explosion in the main. 

Q. If there was an explosion in the main, I can see how the water 
came to be blown out of the valves, but I don’t see how air could get in- 
to the mains as long as there was gas there. 

A. Of course we were not aware of all the damage that was done 
to the mains until subsequently to the fire. I had no suspicion. I 
didn’t suspect, for a moment, that the mains were broken so extensively 
as they were by the fall of buildings. We had occasion to take up our 
Milk-street main for the purpose of restoring gas in the Old South block 
and the Devonshire-street buildings, immediately after the fire, and we 
found that pipe broken in seven places between Washington street and 
Deyonshire street. Those breakages were sufficient to let plenty of air 
into that pipe. 

@. Could the air get into your pipes while they were under the pres- 
sure of gas? 

A. No; but there was no supply of gas at that time; it was all out on 
Sunday morning. The gas was all gone, and no pressure existed in the 
pipes. 

Q. The reservoirs were exhausted? 

A, Yes, sir. 

@. (By Mr. Cops.) I understand you as saying that these water- 
valves proved a failure? \ 

A. Yes, sir, I think so now. 

@. In view of that, what would be your recommendation for the 
future? 

A, Slide valves; such as we are putting in. 

Q. How frequently ? 

A. I have been going on with the work, with the view of gradually dis- 
placing the water valves by slide valves. For instance, since the fire, we 
have had an opportunity to put in twenty-three valves. During the 
present year, we have taken out twenty-two valve boxes and substi- 
tuted for them gates. This we have been doing wherever we had an 
opportunity, but feeling perfectly safe all the time with our water valves. 
I am not aware that any other city in the world has these slide valyes in 
use. 

Q. (By Mr. Parmsricx.) If you had had these slide valves supplied 
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in the place of the water valves, would there have been enough of them 
to have isolated that fire district during Sunday ? 

A. That I can’t tell you, without looking at the map of our distribu- 
tion and seeing the position. Perhaps it would enable you to understand 
this matter more fully, if you would go to my office and see the great 
map we have of the position of all the valves. I have no doubt that 
district could have been isolated by going out far enough on its circum- 
ference, and shutting the gas off from the neighboring districts besides. 

Q@. Well, if there had been a sufficient number of these slide valves, 
there would have been no trouble -in shutting them, as to time, during 
Sunday? 

A. No. 

Q. (By Mr. Russert.) Is it your intention to go on and displace all 
the water valves? 

A. Yes, sir, in time. 

Q@. In what time, probably? 

A. Well, that I can hardly say, because there are certain positions in 
which the water valves will answer pretty well for the present. In dis- 
tricts that have granite buildings, I shouldn’t want to trust them. I 
should want this year to replace all my water valves in those districts 
where there are heavy stores; but where there are houses, where the fall 
wouldn’t break our mains, the water valves will answer. 

Q. In all places where there are heavy stores, you mean to put in 
slide valves at once? 

A, Yes, sir, during the coming year. The fall of a brick building 
will not break the main, unless it is an enormous building, like the 
old Gerrish Market. When that fell, it broke our-small main, running 
through Sudbury street; it did not break our eighteen-inch main, di- 
rectly under it. The rule is, to lay the top of our pipe three feet from 
the surface of the ground. Speaking of Gerrish Market, recalls to my 
mind a fact in relation to that which is noteworthy, in connection with the 
safety stops outside. When that building was in process of construc- 
tion, I said to myself, it is merely a question of time when it will burn, 
and I will put a water valve on the large supply pipe which goes into 
the building. It was done, but when the fire came, we couldn’t get 
within three hundred feet of it. Our people were ready to rush in, but 
the Fire Department wouldn’t let them. 

@. Do you remember the explosion on Hanover street and Blackstone 
street? We have heard something of that. Was it caused in the same way ? 

A. No, that wasn’t from fire; a break bad occurred in the main from 
frost. 

@. There was no fire before the explosion? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. (By Mr. Fiera.) Some of the firemen have reported ‘here that 
when that explosion took place they were on duty at a fire? 

A, There was no alarm of fire occurred, to the best of my recollec- 
tion. The explosion occurred about: eleven o'clock, and I first heard of 
it from my assistant foreman, who came to my house, and I went down 
there, I should think about Soven o’clock that evening. The main had 
broken, according to the best of my recollection now, near the corner of 
Hanover and Blackstone streets, and leaked into a cesspool, and through 
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that into the drains fed by some of the houses in Salem street, and the 
explosion occurred in consequence of the explosive mixture reaching a 
stove in one of the rooms of a house in Salem street. 

Q. (By Mr. Pamsrick.) Did it ever occur to you, that it might be 
worth while to put your pipes deeper than three feet, to escape the 
danger of breakage from falling buildings, and by the frost? 

A. They have been kept at three feet because the water people elected 
the four-foot level. When we first laid the mains, we took the three-feet 
level, which was deeper than the level at which pipes were laid in 
Europe. “The first European Engineers who came here were in the habit 
of laying the pipes as they laid them in London, two and a half feet 
deep. Ican’t tell you at what time our company began to lay their 
pipes three feet deep. It was before I had any knowledge of their: 
affairs. When I came to their office, they were laying their mains three 
feet deep, and when I made the inquiry why that custom was adopted, I 
received the same answer that I give you, that the water people had 
elected to lay their pipes four feet deep. If we took a five-feet level, it 
would make it very expensive to get to the main, in laying service-pipe, 
etc. If we took too high a level, it of course brought us under the 
action of frost. In St. Petersburg, I think their mains are laid five feet 
deep, to be below their frosts; but frost in Boston seldom goes below 
three feet, at least in original soil. 

Q. (By Mr. Frrtu.) ‘On this question of depth, the danger from 
falling walls was never thought of? 

A, “No, sir; I had no apprehension of falling walls. 

Q. (By Mr. Russert.) When your intended plan of putting in slide 
valves is completed, will you be able to isolate such a district as this? 

A. Yes, sif. 

Q. How long will it take? 

A. That I can’t say, of course, without having the number of valves 
which it would require to isolate it. 

Q. I don’t expect an exact answer, but approximately. 

A. The valves in such a district would be six, four, and three-inch, and 
with gangs of men who understood where they were going,— of course 
the location of the valves could not be carried in the memory, and they 
are very frequently covered up with dirt so that they cannot be seen in 
the streets ; there can be but a few people who know exactly where they 
are, and know which ones to shut; that is a business for which the Su- 
perintendent of street work and his assistants must be immediately 
responsible. We require everything to be put in black and white that 
we have in our underground work, so that in case of the absence or death 
of the individual in whose memory the fact is stored, it is to be found on 
this map, which is a very large map, and made to scale, and we have a 
descriptive book which’ shows the position of every valve, and everything — 
in the surrounding houses. 

@ (By Mr. Russet.) How many assistants has your foreman for this 
work ? 

A. He has precisely the number of men which his work requires; for 
Instance, when we were laying this eighteen-inch main, he had a very 
large number of men, all the men he could work; but his ordinary gang 
consists of about twenty-five men. ‘These men are employed in the ser- 
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vice of the company the year round; during the summer, in laying 
mains, and looking after the syphons, and the general care of the ma- 
chine, and in the winter they are occupied in looking after leaks. 

Q. (By Mr. Coss.) When your proposed plan is completed, how 
small a district in the business portion of Boston will you be able to 
isolate ? r 

A. [have not yet made up my mind on that subject; it is a question 
of expediency. Suppose a fire occurs, I will say, on a long street, and 
is confined to one side of the street without a break in it, of course, the 
natural thought would be to govern that side of the street by a valve at 
each end of it; but there might be reasons why I shouldn’t dare to shut 
it off, or which would render it bad policy to shut the gas off of that dis- 
trict. Of course, I should wish to have the means in my control, but it 
might be utterly inexpedient to do so until the fire got directly upon us, 
and forced us to shut off the gas. 

@. Don’t you think it would be necessary to have the means to do it? | 

A. I think so, and that is what I have been attempting to do, but which 
has proved utterly useless. 

Q. (By Mr. Puirericx.) Was part of your plan to have your valves 
at every street corner? 

A. No, sir. Our plan was to take it in districts. The theory of thor- 
ough distribution is thorough circulation. ; 

[The witness, by a diagram, illustrated the system which he proposed 
to adopt. | 

Q. (By Mr. Coss.) By doing that, wouldn’t you render the district 
dark, and do greater damage in that way? | 

A, Yes, sir; I might do that. 

Q. Are these valves expensive? 

A. Yes, sir; slide valves are. For instance, here is the cost of the 
ninety-three slide valves we had in 1872,— $2,301. The 12-inch valves 
cost $75; the 3-inch, about $15, which is the smallest. An 18-inch 
valve, of course, costs very much more. These two 18-inch valves, which 
I inserted in the 18-inch main in place of the water valves, were made by 
the Boston Machine Shop. The men worked night and day until they 
were ready. There were none in the country that we could procure. 

Q. (By Mr. Firtu.) How recent is this invention? ’ 

A. I should think it is about three years since I saw the first valve I 
dared to trust in the street. 

Q. (By Mr. Russeri.) You spoke about one explosion on Summer 
street, on the left-hand side below Washington — who told you about 
that? 

A. Mr. Greenleaf. He was describing to me on Monday morning what 
had occurred. 

Q. (By Mr. Puirericx.) There is nothing to prevent isolating any 
district, however small, except the limited number of valves, and the ex- 
pense of applying them? 

- No, sir. We should not consider the question of expense at all, 
.in connection with the public safety. 

Q@. What I want to get at is, whether the presence of so many valves 
would be an incumbrance upon the system, in increasing leakage ? 

A. No, sir; I don’t think they would add anything to the leakage. 
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Q. (By Mr. Fiera.) You would consider that such a number would 
add a good deal to your care? 

A. Of course ; we would have to open them and keep them in order, 
and see that they would work when required to work. 

@. (By Mr. Putrericx.) Is it an iron surface that slides? 

A. Yes, sir. It is subject to rust, of course; but it has been generally 
considered that the cock inside, at the meter, W was an all-sufficient pro- 
tection. 

Q. Inthe house? 

A. In the house, if people would attend to it themselves, and shut it 
off in case of danger from fire. Applications have been made since the 
fire, for cocks outside of the houses, on the supply-pipes. 

Q. How do they get at those? 

A. With a key, through the sidewalk, down under the ground on the 
supply. As I said before, we have found them utterly inoperative. 
When we wanted to turn them, we couldn’t do it; they were utterly use~ 
less; yet there are large cities in the United States whose sole reliance 
is upon these cocks now. 

Q. Does that stem pass out through the top? 

A. It is the shape of a T, with a square at the end of it, turning the 
cock below. ‘The head of the cock would turn off. 

Q. How would you get at that cock? 

A. There would be a pipe leading down to it from the surface of the 
ground. 

Q@. (By Mr. Frets.) From the infor mation you have, what should 
you say in regard to the turning off of the gas that night? Did any- © 
body turn the gas off? 

A. I don’t know of anybody, except that Judge Russell has men- 
tioned that Mr. Endicott, of the firm of Hovey & “Co., turned off their 
gas Sunday night. 

Q. (By Mr. Pumsrick.) Supposing every service-pipe had been 
turned off, don’t it appear to you probable that there were leaks in the 
main from the shocks, which would have made considerable leakage ? 

A. Yes, sir; explosions would naturally occur where mains were ex- 
tensively broken by falling buildings at the time of a fire, and-the yas 
had opportunity enough to mix with air and form an explosive mixture. 

@. So that slide valves are the only reliance? 

A. Yes, sir. That was the first practical conclusion I came to after 
the fire, and I so stated to the editor of the Gas-Light Journal, who 
immediately published it in his paper, that the fire in Boston had shown 
the utter worthlessness of every valve except the slide valve. 

You asked. me a question, with regard to the consumption of gas on 
Saturday night, which I did not fully answer. I began by stating, that 
our consumption then was three and one quarter millions feet, and our 
average, two millions anda half, leaving 750,000 feet to be accounted for ; 
then I went on to say, that the whole town was lighted as for a festival. Of 
course, it would be only guess-work ; but my estimate was, that we had 
only lost about ten per cent. by the fire, which seemed to be a very mod- 
erate sum — 325,000 feet on three and a quarter millions. On Sunday 
morning, at half-past one, I went into several shops, and said to 
the people, ‘‘I pray you, don’t burn your gas in this way; at any mo- 
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ment it may go out; I can’t tell when. There is plenty for ordinary 
consumption, but not for any consumption like this.” So that, consider- 
ing that, probably only ten per cent. had been consumed by the fire, 
the idea didn’t occur to me that any such loss could take place as did 
occur on Sunday. 


[See Appendix. ] 


MALCOLM S. GREENOUGH, Chemist of Boston Gas Light Company, 
sworn. 


Q. What is your position ? 

A. I am assistant-engineer of the Boston Gas Company. 

Q. (By Mr. Russety.) Will you state the reason why you didn’t shut 
off the gas on Sunday morning? 

A. I left the office of the company about five o’clock Sunday morning. 
Having been there nearly all night, to see if we could do anything, and 
finding it impossible from the office, I went to the works and found 
that there was not a foot of gas in the entire city; the holders were 
absolutely empty, for the first time in the history of the company. I 
supposed that it all came from the consumption in the city, which, as my 
father has said, was enormous, everything being lighted; so I set the 
works going to their fullest extent making gas. Mr. Durell had gone for 
his men, and I knew that at six o’clock, he and his foreman would start 
round the district to shut all the valves, not expecting they would have 
anything like the difficulty they did. So we began to make gas as fast 
as we possibly could. J went down there again in the evening, and got 
the reports from ‘the different men who had gone to the gas-holders 
to see what the- supply was} and then I found that the gas had been 
running into the ruins all day Sunday. Even if we had not been re- 
quested by the Chief of Police not to make any more gas, we should not 
have continued to do so, after we had found that out. 


WILLIAM H. O'F BRIEN, sworn. 


(By Mr. Russeti.) You were with Mr. Laforme on the night of 

the fire, at the Union Savings Bank? 
. Yes, sir. 
. When did you hear an alarm of fire, or a cry of fire? 
. I did not hear any alarm of fire. I heard a racket on the street. 
. How long did it take you to get there? 
. We rushed down Bedford street to the foot of Kingston street. 
. What was the condition of the fire then? 
- L looked up Kingston street, and the roof of the building at the 
corner of Kingston and Summer was in flames; perhaps a portion of the 
rear part was not entirely, but most of it was in flames. 

Q. Did you hear any alarm then, or at any time? 

A. No, sir. We went down Bedford street, turning around Church- 
Green, and up Summer street. At that time, the upper story, the fourth 
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story, and the third story of the building, were in a biaze, and the flames . 
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were so hot that [ had to hold my hands up to my face to pass through. 
The first thing I noticed was their putting up a ladder, at that time, ¢ on 
the building directly east of the one that was on fire, and I made the 
remark (1 had never seen the process before), how nicely it was done. We 
passed further up Summer street, crossing the head of Otis, and stopped 
half way between Otis and Arch streets. A hose was laid there, and 
they were playing on to the fire. We made no delay at any of these 
points particularly. 

.Q. Was there any steamer there? 

A. I think there was a steamer at the corner of Arch and Summer | 
streets. J am very sure there was, but I would not swear positively that 
there was at that moment, but there was very soon after. 

Q. Did you see the fire cross Summer street to ie street? 

A. Yes, sir; when it first crossed. 

Q. What was done to stop it? 

A. I saw nothing done, and I remarked to the gentleman with me, ' 
that it was strange they did not do anything. I do not say they did not, 
but I saw nothing. p 

@. Where did it take in the Otis-street building? 

A. It took on the mouldings, the frame-work of the windows, in the 
Mansard roof; the sill, that is probably what you call it. 

@. That being of wood, I suppose? 

A. Yes, sir. . There was an immense volume of flame coming out of 
the building in which the fire originated, and it made two or three at- 
tempts, and finally caught this woodwork, very slightly at first. 

@. At that time, could the firemen stand in Summer street and play on 
this front? 

A. Well, that is a pretty difficult point. ‘There. was an immense 
volume of flame from the fourth story and roof of the building which 
first took fire, crossing Summer street ; I do not know what the heat was, 
because it was some ten minutes after I had passed up, but I don’t think 
it was any longer than that. As a matter of opinion, I should say they 

could, but I do not know that. 
nae Do you know whether there were any streams carried up inside of 
the building, and thrown upon those roofs? 

A. No, sir; I will tell you, that seeing this fire taking on the north 
side of Summer street, I said to the gentleman with me, ‘It is very 
strange they do not carry a hose through that store, and put that out ;” 
and from the time it took, I watched it for fifteen minutes, and it never 
decreased ; it was increasing all the time; that I am ready to testify to, 
for I took particular pains to observe it, and remarked that it was strange 
they did not do something to stop that. I considered, as a matter ‘of 
opinion, that that was the vital point of the whole thing. 

@. Do you know how many engines were on the spot at that time? 

A. No, sir; I do not. 

@. What time did you say it was when the fire crossed Summer 
street? 

A. Well, sir, I should say it was not later yes fifteen minutes of 

eight. 

“Q. Did you consult your watch at all? 

A. I did not then, but I had an appointment at eight o’clock, and I 


consulted my watch at other times. 
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JOHN W. REGAN, sworn. 


@. (By Mr. Russrty.) Where were you when the fire broke out? 
A. 5 Columbia street — my home. 

. How long have you been connected with the Fire Department? 
About nineteen years. 

At what time did you know there was a fire? 

At eleven minutes past seven. 

Did you look at a clock, or a watch? 

Looked at a clock. 

Was your clock right? 

. It generally is, sir. I have a fire-alarm telegraph in the room. 
How did you know there was a fire? 

. Heard somebody hallo fire in the street. 

What did you do? 

. [immediately went to Kingston street. 

What was the condition of the fire then? 

. The fire was then in the three upper stories of the building, and 
down i in the lower story in the rear, on the passage-way. 

Q. In the rear, were all the stories on fire? 

A. They were allon fire. The three upper stories were on fire, and 
a part of the three lower stories; that is, it seemed to go down in the 
elevator to the three lower stories. 

-Q. What did you do? | 
_ A. There was a building in the rear of it. I knocked at the door, © 
and a young man answered my call, and I asked him if he had a key to 
the door leading to the stairs, and he said he had; and I asked him to 
open the door, and he did so. I then went to the front on Summer, to 
see if any of the department had arrived. I found there, in a very few 
minutes, the Insurance wagon. I asked the driver of the Insurance 
wagon to bring an axe, as I wanted to break open the door on Summer 
street. We tried it, and seeing that it would take too long to break it 
open, we gave it up, and went to the rear. I took No. 4’s stream to the 
upper story of the rear building, and remained there until the other 
building fell on to it. 

@. Did you notice when the fire-alarm was given? . 

A. No, sir, Idid not. I could not hear it there, but before taking 
No. 4’s line up in the building, I met an officer, and told him to go to 
the box, and give three more “alarms. That was before any of the de- 
partment had arrived on the ground. 

@. What came first? 

A. My impression is Engine 7, although I cannot say. She came in 
at Bedford and Lincoln streets. Tose 2 was the first apparatus I saw. 

@. Can you tell me when she came? 

A. I cannot tell. 

@. Do you know whether she had steam up, or not? 

A. I suppose she had; Ido not know. She is under my charge, and 
she always has steam up. 

Q. What did you do next? 

A. I next came out of the building into Kingston street. The falling 
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of that building cut our line intwo. The engine remained on Summer 
street, and I sent a hoseman round to report to the Chief. I then took 
Tlose 2, who was in the same building with us when the building fell, 
on to us,and put him on the dwelling-houses directly opposite, on the 
roof. No. 13 came and reported, in the mean time, and I went back 
again into the building I had come out of, but thought it was not safe 
to remain there any longer, as it was on fire up and down, and we had 
to come out; and I got No. 13’s stream to work in the street. After I 
came down from the roof where I put Hose 2’s stream, I called Capt. 
Smith and Capt. Colligan into Summer street. I told them we hada 
terrible fire, and we must scparate and attack it at different points. 
Capt. Smith said he would go to Chauncy street; Capt. Colligan and 
myself remained in Kingston street, and Capt. Munroe went to the cor-. 
ner of Columbia and Bedford streets. A short time after that, the 
Chief Engineer sent for me to go and get all the hose I could, and I 

did. 

Q. To Mr. Boyd’s? 

A, Yes, sir. 

Q. Was that the first time you saw the Chief? 

A. I did not see the Chief this time.’ He sent the message to me. 

Q. Had you seen him before? 

A. Yes, sir. I think I saw him half an hour after the fire had crossed 
Summer street. I saw him in front of Mr. Becbe’s store. 

@. What was he doing? 

A. He was ordering the building to be cleared of its goods, 

Q. Was he self-possessed, or otherwise? 

A. He was self-possessed. 

@. After you got the hose, what did you do? 

A. I immediately returned to Chauncy street, and there found that 
Capt. Smith had gone, for the Chief Engineer had sent for him to go to 
the north of the fire, and meet him. I asked if the Chief had sent for 
him, and they said, ‘* Yes.” I said, ‘‘It is strange that Captain Smith 
should leave this point.” They said the orders were positive from the 
Chief for him to go. I then stayed in Chauncy street some time, and 
went to work on the store of Lewis Coleman and Co., and there stopped 
the fire. 

@. What did you have to work with there? 

A. My impression is that No. 138 was one of them; No. 18 was one, 
and [I think a Newton engine. I think we had three engines at work | 
there. 

@. After you stopped the fire there, where did you go? 

A. 1 immediately went to the corner of Bedford and Columbia street, 
to prevent the fire getting into the Columbia building. It had then taken 
on the other side of Bedford street, in those dwelling-houses. 

Q. Where did you go next? 

A. I next went on Lincoln street, and cut it off there. 

Q. (By Mr. Prizericx.) Can you tell us about what time you left 
Chauncy street? 

A. I think it must have been nearly twelve o’clock. 

Q. At that time, the old Post Office building (Capen’s) was all burned 
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A. Yes, sir; that was all gone, and the new building where they had 
put it out had taken fire again. 

@. Can you tell me why that building of Coleman and Co. did not 
_ take fire on the roof, as well as the others? 

A. I do not know, because I was not there at the starting of it. 

Q. It does not seem to have taken fire at all? 

A. No, sir; I never ascertained why. I never understood the con- 
struction of the old Post Office building. 

@. (By Mr. Russety.) You did not play on Mr. George W. Carnes’ 
building, did you? 

A. No, not that night. 3 

Q. (By Mr. Puirerick.) Did you take any hose at any time on top 
of the old Post Office building? 

A. No, sir; that was done before I got there. 

Q. Where did you go next? 

A. On South street. I cut off the fire on South street, the first dwell- 
ing-house on the left; then I went down to Federal street, but I had very 
little to do. I found the fire cut off. I came back again on to South 
street. I left three engines in charge of the foreman of Enginel. I 
was then the only Engineer south of the fire. I then went to Washington 
street, and made up three engines, and carried them to the north of the 
fire, — No. 7 among others. It had then got to be seven, or half-past 
seven o'clock. JI put No.7 at work on the corner of Chatham street and 
Merchant’s row. I then seized a horse and wagon south of the fire, and 
carried hose to the north until eleven o’clock in the forenoon. 

Q. What did you do then? 

A. I then put some lines to work at the corner of Milk and Battery- 
march streets, and some on Kilby street, and worked all over the ruins 
about the rest of the day, — on the Post Office, and various other places 
in Congress street and Congress square. 

Q. Was there any want of water that night? 

A. Yes, sir; there was a scarcity of water. At our first start with 
No. 4 we did not get water enough to protect us in the business. 

Q. What was the trouble? 

A, That I never ascertained. We did not get enough water. 

@. That was when you had the hose up in the brick building? 

vA. OY eSceir. 

@. Was there any want of steam? 

A. That Ido not know. I have never made the inquiry, on account 
of this investigation. 

Q. (By Mr. “RussELt.) Was there any other want of water that night? 

A. Yes; there was a want of water at the corner of Columbia and 
Bedford streets. Engine No. 12 stood there. We could not get but one 
decent stream from that engine, where we ought to have had two. 

@. Did you know what the trouble was there? 

A. My impression was that the trouble was in the small water pipes; 
we have had trouble in that district for years. 

Q. No. 12 had steam enough? 

A. Yes, sir; she was in good working order. 

Q. (By Mr. Parrerick.) Did you have a reservoir in Chauncy street? 

A. Yes, sir; we had a reservoir and a hydrant, both. 
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Q. Sometimes did you run the reservoir down? 

A. Sometimes we did, and sometimes we didn’t. 

Q. (By Mr. Russett.) Was there any other place where there was a 
want of water? 
A. Yes; there was a want of water on the corner of Bedford and 

Kingston street ; Engine 3 stood there. 

(). The same trouble there? 

A. Yes, sir; we could not get but one stream. 

Q. Plenty of steam there? 

A. Yes, sir; plenty. 

Q. (By Mr. Puirsrick.) Did you see that engine when it first ar- 
rived? 

A. No, sir; I did not. I was in the building at the time she arrived. 

@. Was there any want of fuel that night, that you saw? 

A. Yes, sir; there was a want of fuel; that is, there was a want of 
coal, but we had plenty of fuel without. 

. What steamer wanted coal? 

. Number 3 wanted coal at that time. 

What time? 

I think it was between ten and eleven o’clock. 

What did she have instead? 

She had boxes, and various other things in the shape of wood. 
Did you suffer for the want of fuel ? 

No, sir. 

Did you lose steam for want of fuel ? 

No, sir. 

Any other place where coal was wanted? 

. I didn’t see any. 

. (By Mr. Pairsrick.) Did you see any lack of steam for want of 
fuel any time in the night? 

A. No, sir, I did not. 

@. Did you see Number 3, or Number 4, when it first came? 

A. I took Number 4’s stream into the building. I did not see 
either one of them when they came on the ground. 

@. How long could Number 4 have been there, before you took the 
stream ? 

A. It could not have been there two minutes. 

@. (By Mr. Coss.) You were in the building when it came? 

A. No, sir; I was in the street when Number 4 run off, because I 
‘had nothing to go up into the building with. I took Number 4’s 
stream up into the building myself. 

Q. Was No. 4 supplied with coal when’she arrived ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. Did you see No. 3 when she came on the ground? 

A. No, sir; I didn’t see her until she had run her hose off, and got to 
A 

@. (By Mr. Parmsrick.) What amount of coal did they carry? 

A, Some engines will use more than others; some engineers will use 
more than others, in the same time. They generally carry coal enough 
for an hour. 

21 
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@. Was there any scarcity of coal in the engine houses in consequence 

the horse disease, that you know of? 

. I never heard of any. 

(By Mr. Russetz.) How did the hose work that night? 
. Very well, sir. 

; Was there any more than the usual bursting? 

. There was not so much, that I saw. 

. How did the men behave? 

. The men behaved remarkably well. 

Q. Was there any trouble with any of the men of the Boston Fire De- 
partment? 

A. There was trouble with one man that night. A citizen came, and 
reported to me that Badge , —I have forgotten the number now ; 
but he said that the man was drunk, and was very quarrelsome with 
officers and citizens, and I went to the place, but the man was gone. 
He has since been discharged from the department. 

- Do you know to what engine he belonged ? 

. I think it was No. 13. 

- Do you know of any other case of drunkenness ? 

Ido not. I did not see any other. 

Did you see any firemen helping themselves to goods? 

I did. 

Where was that? 

It was on Devonshire street, upon my return from Boyd & Sons. 
What time? 

About twelve o’clock. J can’t tell exactly the time now. 

What kind of goods? 

My impression is they were rubber goods. 

. Were they Boston firemen? 

. Some of them were. 

. What did they do with them? 

. I told them they must take them off immediately, and leave them 
on the sidewalk. They said the store was burned down. Isaid: ‘‘ You 
must take them off, and lay them on the sidewalk. You must not handle 
those goods.” 

@. Did they obey you? 

A. They did. 

@). Did they go to work immediately ? 

A. They went to work immediately. I organized a company, and 
saved a large quantity of hose that was left in Devonshire street. I got 
them to draw it to the other side of Milk street. ‘There was about one 
thousand feet of it. I asked whose hese it was, and was told that the 
most of it was from out of town. 

@. Did you see any other instance of firemen helping themselves? 

A. I did not see any other instance; but on Monday morning, one of 
the firm of Jordan, Marsh & Co. brought out a case of blankets, and 
commenced giving them to the Fire Department. As soon as I saw it, 
I said: “This must be stopped.” He said: ‘‘ These are my goods.” I 
said: ‘* No, they are not; they belong to the Insurance Company, and 
you have no right to give them away.” I said: ‘* You are making 
thieves of the Boston Fire Department.” He said he was not. I said: 
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‘Yes, you are. These men are wearing these blankets in the streets, 
and in the estimation of the public, they are thieves.” He said: “ Well, 
if you say stop, I shall do so.” 

Q. (By Mr. Coss.) Was there any unusual delay in getting the ap- 
paratus to the fire? ee 

A. No, sir; on the contrary, when I came out of this building, after 
it was crushed, I met the Roxbury Board of Engineers in the street, and 
I asked them how they got there so quick. I thought they got there 
quicker than usual. 

@. Did they bring their apparatus with them? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. How was it about the city engines and hose-carriages ? 

A, I think, under the circumstances, they got there as quick, if not 
quicker, than they would with horses. 

Q. That is qualified; this is what I want to get at; whether they 
were any later than usual, in your judgment? 

A. No, sir; not after the bell struck, they were not. 

@. You didn’t hear the bell strike? 

A. No, sir; I know nothing about that, except from the report I got 
at.the telegraph office. , 

Q. (By Mr. Russett.) You did not see any explosions that night? 

A. No, sir; I had nothing to do with that. 

Q. (By Mr. Coss.) Did you notice that that fire had made unusual 
progress when you got there? 

A. I did, and I ordered three alarms to be struck, which would bring 
the engines from Mattapan and Neponset, having no horses. That was 
about five minutes before the Chief got there. The Chief and Captain 
Green were my seniors, and they lived within five minutes of the fire; 
but I did not wait for either of them. I took that responsibility, that I . 
suppose no man ever did before, and gave the order to have three alarms 
rung. I understood that an alarm had been given. When the officer 
went to the box, he came back and reported to me that he found an 
officer there, who was waiting for the first alarm to get through. 

@. Whom did you send? 

A. I think it was officer Crane, of station two. 


. CHARLES A. R. DIMON, sworn. 


Q. (By Mr. Russert.) What time did you go to the fire? 

A. I was at my house at the time of the fire.. 

@. Do you belong to the Fire Brigade? 

A. Iam attached to it as one of the Secretaries of Boston. I am not 
directly attached to it, except that the Secretaries are detailed to have 
the general superintendence at all fires. 

@. (By Mr. Firta.) What is the exact title of the Association? 

A. The ‘‘ Boston Protective Fire Department Association.” 

@. What time did you reach the fire? 

A. Icannot say; I should judge it was quarter to eight, or somewhere 
near there. 

Q. What was the condition of the fire when you got there? 
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A. The building at the corner of Kingston and Summer streets was in 
flames entirely, and the cornice of the store at the corner of Otis and 
Summer streets had then taken fire. I then met Captain Damrell, and 
reported to him. 

Q@. What was he doing? 

A. He was superintending the placing of a ladder on the side of the 
building on Otis street, occupied by Maflyn, Mullen & Elms. It was 
impossible to puta ladder on the side towards Summer street, owing to 
the heat of the other building. 

@. How far from the corner of Summer street was the ladder put? 

A. I should think fifteen feet. 

@. (By Mr. Russett.) Was.the ladder put up? 

A. The ladder was put up on the building. 

@). What was done then? 

A. I cannot say; I did not stop there. I spoke to Captain Damrell 
in regard to covering up the goods of Maflyn, Mullen & Elms. 

@. What was your conversation with Mr. Damrell? 

A. I spoke to him of the necessity of covering up those goods on the 
first floor, and asked him whereabouts Capt. Green and the wagon were. 

@. What did he say? 

A. He said he thought there was no necessity for it; that the building 
could not be saved. He spoke to me about the shortness of his ladders, 
and also of the difficulty of getting a stream up on that high roof. This 
was in the course of a conversation which was very hurried, as I left 
immediately to go down in search of the Brigade Wagon. 

Q. (By Mr. PHILBRICK.) Did you notice whether or not the ladder 
reached the roof? 

A. It did not. 

. (By Mr. Coss.) Was it a spliced ladder? 

A. I think it was; I won’t be certain. I think it reached to about 
the third story. 

@. Do you know whether anything more was done to save that build- 
ing on the corner of Otis street? . 

PA. No, sir. 

@. I understand you to say, that it was impossible to stand in Summer 
street, in front of the building on the corner of Otis and Summer? 

A. You could not get at the building on Summer street, between Maf- 
lyn’s building and the building that was burning. 

@. Now, in Federal street, what did you see? 

A. I noticed that the windows in the attic lofts of Howland & Luce’s 
wool warehouse (No. 114, I think it is) were all open, and the wool was 
stored right up against the windows. I tried to get in, shook the door, 
and a clerk came along, and said he belonged there. I told him I must 
get in and shut those windows, and he finally consented to have the 
door ‘broken in; and we broke in the door, and went into the upper lofts. 
The stairway was in the rear of the building, and the upper loft was 
packed from that stairway to the front, so that to get from the rear to the 
front, where the windows were, we had to crawl in some cases. There 
was hardly room enough to get under the rafters. When we got through, 
we found we could only shut two of the windows, as the wool was piled 
up against them; and the sparks at that time were coming in at the 
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windows from Winthrop square. The middle one we could not close, as 
the wool was piled up against it, and the bales were too heavy for us to 
move. 

Q. Did you see anything further worthy of note during the fire? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. (By Mr. Coss.) Referring again to the building at the corner of 
Otis and Summer streets, in your judgment, was everything done after 
you got there that could be done to save the building by the Fire De-- 
partment?. 

A. I should judge that the proper steps had been taken by Capt. 
Damrell, so far as it was in his power to take them, to stop the flames. 
There seemed to be very few men there working on Otis street. 

@. In general, how did the firemen behave that night? 

A. I think in some cases very foolhardy, that is, reckless. 

@. Did they expose themselves unnecessarily ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. (By Mr. Greene.) You mean, in incurring danger? 

A. Yes, sir; there was one case in particular, on Summer street. A 
building was burning there, which I knew contained fireworks, for I in- 
spected it; and I immediately notified one of the Engineers, — I do not 
know which one it was,—that there were fireworks in it. He notified 
his men, but they seemed determined to get water up the stairway, when 
there was immediate danger of those fireworks exploding. 

Q. (By Mr. Russert.) In general, did they behave well or badly? 

A. So far as I could judge, they behaved very well. I saw them in 
several cases that night, and that morning, during the explosions. I saw 
Capt. Damrell again on Washington street, at the time Currier & Trott’s 
store was blown up. : He was giving directions then, and they seemed to 
be very obedient and very active. 

@. How did Capt. Damrell behave? How did he appear? 

A. To me, he seemed very cool, sir. 


EDWARD H. SAVAGE, sworn. 


Q. (By Mr. Russet.) What position do you hold in the City Gov- 
ernment? ' 

A. I am Chief of Police. 

Q. How long have you been connected with the police? 

A. About twenty-one years. | 

@. At what time did you first hear of the fire? 

A. I had been out on Thursday and Friday nights all night, both 
nights, without any sleep, night or day. Saturday night, I went home 
and went to bed a little before seven o’clock, with my pants on. The first 
that I knew, my bell was ringing. The fire had got somewhat under 
way. I don’t know what time it was. I jumped out and put on my 
clothes. I went directly to Station No. 2. There was no one in the hall. 
I shifted the telegraph on to the hall. We have a telegraphic communi- 
cation from the Central Office into each of the police stations, and help 
was called by means of the telegraph that night. 

Q. What do we understand by your shifting the telegraph? 
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A. In the evening, when we close, (we close at six o’clock,) we throw 
the switch so as to telegraph to that station, it being the nearest. The 
officers throw it into Station No. 2, instead of communicating to the 
Central Office, in the night time. Station No. 2 is but a few feet from 
the corner of City Hall. 

Q. Did you remain there through the whole night? 3 

A. Yes, sir; I didn’t leave there until the next Monday night, at half- 
past seven o’clock. 

@. Did you sleep during that time? 

A, No, sir; not at all. Islept a little on Saturday night. Besides 


that little, I did not sleep at all Thursday, Friday, Saturday, or Sun- 


day nights. f 

@. When did you see the Chief Engineer that night? 

A, The first time that I recollect seeing him was in the Mayor’s 
Office. 

Q., About what time was it? 

A. Really, there ‘was so much excitement, and I had so many calling 
me, and so much to do, that I have little recollection of the time. I 
think, however, it must have been half-past twelve o’clock. It was at . 
the time that he was giving orders for blowing up. 

@. What orders did he give, and what did he do? 

A. I was called for the purpose of furnishing police officers to go with 
those who were to blow up buildings, and was requested to give my police 
badges to the gentlemen who had the commission. The papers that I 
saw were given to different parties giving them permission to blow up 
buildings. When they came down to my office, I gave badges to those 


_ who showed me those papers signed by Mr. Damrell. 


@. How many did you assign to each? 

A. Some had four and some two. When they first came, they wanted 
four each, but I could not give them that number, and the last ones who 
called for them had two, I think. 

Q. When did you first see the Mayor that night? 

A. I should think that I saw him within peihaps an hour or two. I 
should judge that it might have been eleven o’clock. It might have been 
later. It was in his office. 

@. Do you know whether he had been there before? 

A. I don’t know what time he came. -I can’t be positive whether it 
was eleven o’clock or not. As near as I can fix the time, I suppose it 
may have been somewhere about that. 

Q. Did you have any conversation with him about the orders for the 
police? Did he give you any orders in regard to the police? 

A. I don’t recollect that he did. I think that the arrangement for the 


_ policemen had begun to be made before I got there. As the fire spread, 


the officers had to fall back, and we had to call for more men to extend 
the lines. 

@. How many officers are there? 

A. I have five hundred and twenty-two to-day. There were four hun- 
dred on the lines that night. 

Q. What orders did you give in regard to the fire besides detailing po- 
licemen, and what steps did you take? 
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A. When I first came, I sent for more men. Lieutenant Childs, and 
Sergeants Foster and Bates were in charge of the men.on the lines. 
Lieutenant Childs was in charge on the Washington-street side, on the 
upper end, and Sergeant. Foster was on the side next to Broad street, 
and Federal street. Sergeant Bates was on this side most of the time. 
Childs had the general supervision at the first start. The Deputy was 
there. 

@). Were any orders of any consequence given during the night? 

A. Yes, sir; they were given at all times. I took one officer and 
selected out twenty-seven men for special service; and the officers were 
detailed here and there, and everywhere. I suppose that there was not 
ten minutes at any time during Saturday night and Sunday but what 
there were some orders given for police. We were called everywhere and 
anywhere. 

@). How many arrests were made that night for larceny? 

A. Our folks began to take in everybody that they found taking off 
goods. ‘They soon found that there were a great many people carrying 
off goods who had aright to carry them off — owners, etc. They took 
in a great many clerks who proved to be clerks. They took off some 
three hundred persons, but it was found that the people who owned the 
goods had told these people to take them up and carry them off; that 
it was as well for them to carry them off as for the goods to be burned. 
In the majority of cases that was found to be the fact ; at least, we could 
not make cases in court. Capt. Vinal, of Station No. 2, had a dozen . 
cases in one day, as he told me. Judge Parmenter said that under such 
circumstances, where there was a probability that the goods had been 
delivered to persons of good character, we could make no case. 
On Monday morning, the Captains were all present, an] there were some 
questions as to what they should do with parties whom they had: got 
locked up. I gave instructions to make a case against every party that . 
they could. Those that they could not make cases against, of course 
they had to let slide. 

@. Were there any convictions? 

A. About seventy odd they reported to me. The Police Court took 
jurisdiction. 

Q. What was the punishment? 

A. Idon’t know. They were charged with stealing from a building 
on fire. J asked how many cases were made, and they gave it to me in 
detail. | 

@). Can you furnish us with the record of all the sentences? 

A. I suppose I can get them at the court. Each Captain keeps his 
own ; but they do not always get them until afterwards. 

@. Were not the sentences generally light? 

A. I think they were. We thought there ought to be more cases 
made, but we could not make them. 

(). Were there many cases of drunkenness that night? 

A. There were very few. There were not many arrests for drunken- 
ness. There was very little drunkenness during the next ten days. | 
They shut the shops up. ? 

@. Tell us how thorough the closing was. What was the order? 

A. On Monday morning, you recollect very well what the circumstances 
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were. There was a very large number of people here, and a large num- 
ber of military out, and a large number of firemen, and all the people 
were under a state of more or less excitement. I thought it was justi- 


fiable to remove, if possible, any exciting cause of disturbance. Mon- 


day morning, I gave .my captains this order, — ‘‘ Captain , stop the 
retail liquor trade, including beer, during this crisis,’— and signed it with 
my name. 

@. You did it on the ground of an exigency, not on the ground of law? 
_ A. It was but for a short time. I sent out Mr. Ham with the men 
that were on secret service, with the same order; and in a few hours a 
good many gentlemen came in and wanted to know what authority I had 
to shut off the beer, and under what law I was acting. I said: ‘‘ We are 
‘not endeavoring to enforce any law. We are endeavoring to remove a 
great exciting cause, which may create riot and bloodshed in our city.” 
Then they said, ‘‘ Why do you shut off beer?” Isaid, ‘* Because so 
many people get drunk on beer.” The places were closed up remarkably 
well. Gentlemen who were in the beer trade came in and gave me their 
word that they would not sell any beer; and I have good reason to think 
that a majority of them did not. 

Q. (By Mr. Firrs.) Did you find much objection? 

A. When I issued the order, I told my officers to go out and give 
them my compliments, and ask them, from me, to close up. I gave it to 
all the retail dealers. There were very few reported that did not shut 
up. They did not say they would not. I gave the order that afternoon 
that if any man would not shut up, to bring him into me. There were 
. only a half dozen brought in. ET be 

@. Did all comply after that? 

A. I presume there was a little sold after that, and but a very little. 
In the month of November, 1871, there were 986 persons complained 
of for drunkenness, which amounts to between 32 and 33 per day. For 
the ten days that the crisis lasted, there was not half that number, with 
all the excitement that prevailed. During those ten days, I believe it 
was about 16. 

@. Do you know anything about the gunpowder, except what you 
‘have stated? | 

A. I know that my officers were sent for it. 

@. Where were they sent? 

A. The first man that went out of City Hall for powder was Capt. 
Quinn. He went down to Reed’s. Then I sent to Charlestown and 
Chelsea, and I sent down for the boat and the powder from that I got. 
The first lot was ordered to be carried to the new Post Office. But after 
the fire got up in that vicinity, we were ordered to carry it to Liberty. 
square. Ibelieve the heft of the powder, however, was left down at the 
end of Central wharf. My officers were detailed to get fuel for the en- 
gines a great many times. I sent two of them. to shut off the gas Sun- 
day night, — the most reckless thing that I had done. 

Q. Where did you send them? 

A. Down to the gas-house. It was at the time that these explosions 
occurred. 

@. Did they get there before it was done? 

A. Yes. At first, I supposed that somebody was blowing up more 
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buildings. I did not see why they should. The next thing was, that 


a Sergeant came in and said that the paving-stones kept flying in Wash- © 


ington street so that he could not keep his position. I told him to fall 
back out of harm’s way, and yet keep up as near as he could. Two or 
three other gentlemen came in as the explosions kept coming. Finally, 
one of the officers came in and said that they were blowing the covers off 
of the sewers twenty feet high; and it occurred to me that the pipes had 
*been all burnt off. There was a big 18-inch pipe in Summer street. It 
looked rather pokerish. I sent Lieut. Goodwin as hard as he could run 
to the gas-house. Somebody. went to West street. I told him to tell 
Old Jimmy at the gas house to turn off the gas, or we should all be blown 
to the devil. That was at the North End — the gas-house, the only place 
where it could be turned off. Then I started the telegraph machine to 
Station One. Then I started a horseman. They got old Jimmy O’Neal 
out, and he shut it off. Lieut. Goodwin told him that it was the order 
from the Chief of Police, and that it must be Dees or we should all 
be blown to atoms. 

The next day Mr. Greenough came ‘in and told me that it was right, 
and saved some trouble. I believe on Monday night they turned it 
on a little again and had some little explosions. It was shut off Tuesday 
night, I think. It was shut off two nights. . 

@. How often did you detail officers to supply fuel? 

A. I guess I sent a dozen or fifteen, or it may be twenty. 

@. How late in the night was that? 

A. I think I sent some officers for fuel for steamers down to the north 
side before I went into the Mayor’s room. I should judge that it was 
before twelve o’clock. Their orders were to take the first team that 
they could get. 

@. How did you hear that the fuel was wanting? 

A. It was reports from citizens and from firemen themselves. At 
that time there was an explosion, and just then a gentleman came in 
and said that there were two Connecticut and Rhode Island steamers in 
Washington street (he gave their names), that were in a nice position to 
play on “the fire, and had not a pound of coal. Sergeant Spear of Sta- 
tion One came in just at that time, and I sent him up to Tremont street, 
to take the first team he could get down to Charles street ta get some 
cannel coal. 

@). Were there any other special orders that you gave? 

A. I don’t remember now what they were, but I was giving them all 
the time. I was in the office, and they were bringing in goods, and, 
people were running after this thing, and that thing, and the other thing, 
so that I could hardly remember what orders I did give, without some 
one’s calling them to my mind. 

@. You remained, for the most part, at your office ? 

A. I stayed there pretty much all the time; and I had pretty much all 
I could jump to while there. 

(). Have you known any other cases at other fires, where goods were 
given away by the owners? 

A. I don’t know that I recollect any. I never saw a fire like this, 
where there was so much excitement. 
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@. What was your view of the action of the military during the time 
they were on duty? 

A. I think they did nobly, sir. There was a little fear expressed 
that they and our folks (the police) would not fraternize. But they 
were our old friends and neighbors, and we were engaged in the same 
cause. 

@. Don’t you think it would be a good idea to have some onli or 
alarm for the military ? 

A. I don’t know, sir. On Sunday morning, we had 400 men on the line. 

@. Do yon know at what time they were summoned, — the 400, — and° 
what time they were there? 

A. They were there I think by twelve o’clock. We kept calling them. 
When I first came the Deputy called some, and Mr. Childs. He found 
out where the fire was and sprang to the station house. They tele- 
graphed for men, and the Deputy got there before I did. When I got 
there I threw it off from the Central Office, and inquired how many 
men they had got on the lines from each office and how many 
had been sent. I guess they got there about eleven o’clock; 
possibly it was half-past eleven when the last squad came. Station 1 
had forty men; Station 2 had seventy (all that they had in the station 
house except four) ; Station 3 had forty-two; Station 4, sixty; Station 
5, forty; Station 6, forty; Station 7 (East Boston) ten ; ; Station 8 
(Harbor Police) fifteen ; ; Station 9, thirty-two; Station 10, thirty-three ; 
Station 11 had nineteen ; making about four hundred ial all. I kept 
calling as the fire progressed and made my calculations from epeSarancee 
and from what I learned. 

Since then, our ofticers have been under instructions, when there was a 
general alarm given, for all the men that could to go to the station house ; 
and thatnight the men went to the station house — both the men who had 
been on duty during the day and those on duty all night. The day-men 
went on duty at eight o’clock Saturday morning, and some of them remained 
until five o’clock Sunday morning. They had been on duty from fifteen 
to twenty-four hours ; and in the morning we had nobody to relieve them 
with, and I said to the Mayor that we should have to have some help 
from some quarter; that it would take four hundred men to relieve our 
own. I don’t know but he did call before that. After thecall came, the 
military responded very quick. 

@. At what time did you speak to the Mayor about it? 

A. It must have been after daylight. I can’t tell what time. It was 
daylight Sunday morning. Our men had had a very hard night’s work, 
and it was necessary for them to leave. There were no men to relieve 
them. I don’t know of any means that the Mayor had of calling 
out the military before morning ; yet I don’t know but he did have such 
means. 

@). Did he call them through you? 

' A. No,sir. I presume it was through General Cunningham. I think 
he sent for that general. 

@). Did I understand you that that request from Capt. Damrell was not 
to ring the second alarm unless the fire was higher than the second 
story ? 


A. I guess you have the order here. My recollection is that there 
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was to be only one alarm given if the fire was not above the second 
story. 

When the military came, I detailed them along the lines to take the 
places of and relieve our men. 

We kept two lines Sunday and Monday. On Tuesday, I took my men 
off the lines, except at certain points, and detailed them inside upon 
the burnt district, and then formed a line upon the outside, through 
South Market, Cornhill, Tremont, Boylston and Essex streets. That 
became necessary in order to get travel along, and also to cut off any 
‘rogues that we might catch. 

@. Do you know at what time the marines appeared? 

A. No, sir; I didn’t see them that night. I understood, however, 
that they were on the lines before morning. 

@. What time was it when the first company appeared ? 

A. I think it was about nine o’clock. It might have been a little 
earlier. 

@. How about the roughs coming here from New York? Did you 
have any evidence of the presence of a large number of unruly men here? 

A. No, sir. We received a dispatch about half-past eight o’clock 
Sunday night from an employé of the telegraph, saying that there were 
fourteen car-loads of roughs that had left Springfield for Boston, by 
special train that evening. Shortly afterwards, I was called into the 
Mayor’s room, and he had a similar dispatch. 

Q. Was there a name attached to it? 

A. Yes, sir. It was ‘“* Atwood.” I think I have the one that was 

sent me, and also the one that was sent the Mayor. It came from 
Springfield. | 
‘I immediately ran down State street, around on the line where my 
men were with the military, and I got thirty men, pulled off their 
uniforms, and got them into hod-carriers’ clothes as quick as I could; 
and then I took twenty men with uniforms, off the other side, and 
got Capt. Smith with twenty-five horsemen, and went to meet the cars. 
I telegraphed to Worcester and Groton Junction, and two or three 
places, but I never had any communication from them, and don’t know 
whether it reached them. I sent some officers to the Know-Nothing 
Station. The cars came in at half-past eleven o’clock. There was 
about that number of cars, and a good many empty seats. We took in six 
men. I found that they were sporting men, probably. I asked, ‘‘ Where 
are the rest?” They said, ‘‘ Got sea-sick, and went home.” I have no 
question but what there was a large number of them that came as far as 
Worcester; but they didn’t come here. If they had, we should have 
had some fun with them. 

@. Were there any cases of incendiarism during the week? | 

A, Captain Adams thought there was one out at Roxbury. It was a 
case where some boys undertook to put some matches into a stable. I 
don’t know of any other case where the fire was supposed to be in- 
cendiary. 

We have some local thieves here, but I don’t think we had anybody 
from outside of Boston. There was no house-breaking or anything of the 
kind. Ihad a great deal of anxiety about it, and expected that the roughs 
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would come; and so I carefully covered every point that was to be 
reached. — 

Q. During the ten days after the fire was crime more abundant than 
usual, or less so? 

A. After the crisis was over, drunkenness began to increase. In regard 
to crime, we had but very little for the ten days. 

@. Was there less than usual? 

A. There was no more than at ordinary times, —I think less. I have 
not looked it over to see just how it would compare, with the exception 
of drunkenness. Laks 

@. What did you say you thought about the plan of having an organ- 
ization of military to be ready at short notice? 

A, I hardly see how they could have an organization that would spring 
to their work any quicker than these men did at this fire. I don’t know 
but it might be well. We have not policemen enough for such an emer- 
gency as that. If we had had a thousand men, we could perhaps have 
handled it without the military ; but we could not have handled it with 
any less than that. 

Q. Is there any good reason why you should not avail yourself of the 
military organization which you happened to have? 

A, No, sir. ; 

Q. (By Mr. Fiera.) Have you had complaints of the loss of time in 
announcing fires either on that night or before? 

A. No, sir. We have had no general complaint, —none reported to 
me. » 

Q@. What would you say about the origin of the fire? - 

A. Thad considerable anxiety about the matter of giving the alarm. 
I think it will appear to you that there were four of our officers that got 
there pretty early. There were certainly two, and I think three men 
who got there thus early. Our man got there before the man who had 
the key and lived right opposite to the fire. I don’t know but you have 
had him before you. The man who had the key told me that our folks 
were ringing the second alarm before he got there. 

All the officers carry a key to the alarm-box. I don’t know who 
else has keys. The officers on the beat would know. ‘There is on every 
box a note telling where the key is to be found. 

Q. From the best information you have been able to obtain, are you 
entirely satisfied that your officers responded as quickly as they do under 
any ordinary circumstances ? 

A. I don’t know why they did not. Officer Page was on Lincoln 
street chasing some boys. You have heard his testimony. Officer 
Moulton, who lives near, ran to the box without his hat. There were 
three officers there very early. The officers in going out at night have 
a great many papers, letters, etc., to carry; and some if not all of these 
officers had been about distributing these letters and messages from City 
Hall and all the departments. 

Q. Are the officers specially impressed with the duty of giving an early 
alarm of fire? 

A. Yes, sir, they have it in their rules. There is nothing that is more 
strenuously impressed upon them. There was a special talk about it at 
the time of the horse disease. 
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@. Do you know what portion of the alarms are given by citizens? 

A. Mr. Cunard, the Superintendent of Fire Alarms, could tell you. I 
think he keeps a minute of it. We make reports to him every morning. 
The Captain reports who gives it and what time. Our men report who 
sounds the alarm, if they give it. If they learn who else gives it, they 
mention that. I think, if you summon any officers who were on their 
beats that night, you will find they were there very early. I have no 
reason to think that they did not get there as quickly as usual. 

At first, I was afraid that they were deficient. I called thirteen of 
them to my office and took their statements. If they did not lie to me 
abominably, they did their duty pretty well. 

When a building is shut up, as this one was, a fire would burn a good 
while before it becomes conspicuous, if the fire took in the bottom. 
It was back in that alley-way, so that there were but very few except 
those that lived right opposite that would have an opportunity to see it. 


WILLIAM H. DURELL, sworn. 


@. (By Mr. Russeti.) What is your connection with the Gas Co.? 

A. I am Superintendent of street work. 

@. How long have you held that place? 

A. Seventeen years. 

Q. When a fire takes place, what is your duty in regard to shutting off 

as? 

; A. We have no regular instructions in regard to it, because it is not 
very often that we have anything dangerous enough to require the gas to 
be shut off; but in case we do, I goto work as quick as I can and cut the 
pipes off and plug them up, in case we have no other way. I doit on 
my own responsibility. I don’t have special instructions. If it is any- 
thing very important and I can get at Mr. Greenough, I should consult 
him first. If not, I should do it on my own responsibility. 

@. How many men do you have to work with you on that? 

A. I have from twenty-five, upwards, according to the nature of the 
work and the time I am engaged in it. 6 

@. How many can you summon to your help if you should need a 
large force? 

A. In ashort time I could summon forty odd men. 

Q. How often have you done that at fires? 

A. I can’t think that I have ever done it more than perhaps three 
times. 

@. What did you do at this fire? 

A. Saturday night I was not able to do anything. I did not know of 
the extent of the fire until after eleven o’clock, not being out until that 
time. In the night, it is almost impossible for us to do much of 
anything on that kind of work, and with a crowd around, we could not 
get at what we would like to. 

Q. When did you begin? 

A. I began Sunday morning, early. 

Q. How early? 
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A, Well, I started at six o’clock myself; and my foreman that I have 
on went to the North End. We started about six o’clock in the morn- 
ing to get our men together. I went up to the South End and got them 
up as quick as I could. About seven and a half o’clock, I think J had 
about twenty-five men. Then I went immediately to filling a valve box 
that we have at the corner of Summer and Washington streets, and then 
I filled some at the foot of Summer and Broad streets— filled them 
with water. 

@. What others? 

A, Then there were a few scattering ones — small ones — around, one 
at Federal street, one on Devonshire str eet, and then some down on 
Broad street, that I filled that day. 

@. Did you keep at work through the day? 

A. Yes, sir. After I had filled what boxes I could, — after I got par- 
ticularly the large boxes filled, —I put part of the gang to digging down 
and cutting off pipes where I could get at them. There were not many 
places Sunday that I could get into. The police kept us out. I bad no 
way of getting into half the places that 1 wanted to get into. I told 
them what my purposes were. I could get through the day police with- 
out trouble, but the night police did not know me, and I could not get 
through them. 

@. Didn’t you have tools with you? : 

A. Yes, sir. But they would not admit us. They said that they had 
had strict orders not to let anybody in, but firemen. Then I worked 
farther off upon the outskirts of it. - a 
. What course did you pursue? Did you cut pipes and plug them? 
2 estsir; 

. Did you do anything Sunday night? 

. Not after dark, no, sir. 

When did you go to work Monday morning? 

. It was about seven o’clock. 

Then how long did you keep at work? 

. All day Monday and all day Tuesday. 

. By that time was the work done? 

. Yes, sir. I thought I had it nearly all cut off Monday. We tried 
the gas and found we had not got it cut off. We shut it off. Then I 
went through it more thoroughly Tuesday afternoon. We tried it again 
and found it right. We thought we had it all shut off, but Mr. Green- 
ough didn’t think it prudent that night, but thought we had better take 
it early in the morning, when we had more time to get around. 

@. Do you see any difficulty in using these slide valves so that you 
could cut off any portion of the city from the rest? 

A. I have not, so far as my experience has gone. We have not been 
able to get anything to use until within three years. All we had tried 
to use previous to that would either get rusty and stick, or the gas would 
make them stick so as to cause them to leak. So far as we have had 
a chance to try them I liked them, very well and have had no trouble with 
them. 

@. When you get completely provided with those, FOU will be able to 
isolate any district so far as you please? 

Al Yes, sir. 
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@. Is there any trouble about it except the expense of providing them? 

A. The only trouble would be arising from their leaking. They have 
what we call a stuffing box that the vertical shaft goes through. That 
is packed with yarn and tallow. It is apt to get dry and get to leaking, 
which has been one argument against their use. 

Q. How often ought they to be tried? 

A. What I have had in I have tried about twice a year. I never have 
had to repack any stuffing box. 

Twice a year was as often as I needed to go to them. I have had 
them three years. ‘There has not been much trouble in regard to leak- 
age. On reflection I would say that I did have to repack two last sum- 
mer. I don’t think they could have been packed as they ought to have 
been when we took them. They had been in about eight months, I think. 
Otherwise than that I have not had to touch one of them. 

@. Did you have to dig them out of the ground in order to repack 
them? 

A. Yes, sir, because our pipes are not deep enough so that we can 
carry a box down far enough for a man to get into it. We have to dig 
them up to repack them. ' 

@. You think, in the case of those two last summer, that if they 
had been in proper condition when put down, you would have had no 
trouble? 

A. No, sir, I don’t think we should have had any trouble. 

@. (By Mr. Puitsricx.) Do you think that many breakages of the 
mains occurred from the falling of buildings? 

A. Ihave not had a chance to see except in two places. In those 
two they were pretty badly broken. One was in Summer street, right 
opposite Thorndike Hall and the church. They had a 3-inch main there, 
besides our 18-inch one. That main was all broken up and there were - 
pieces not more than one foot long. 

@. Have you known cases before of breakage from falling buildings? 

A. [have only had one case. That was at the time that the Gerrish 
Market, on Sudbury street, was burned. ‘The main then was broken in 
five or six places, so that we shut off the gas and left it shut off all win- 
ter. At the late fire we overhauled the pipe in Milk street from Wash- 
ington to Devonshire and I found that the 6-inch main was broken in 
six places. Ialso found at the corner of Kilby and Central streets, 
where I stopped a pipe, that the pipe was badly broken there. Those 
are tbe only two cases that I have seen, except the 18-inch main on 
Summer street. 

@. Have you ever had them broken from frost? 

wm. Yes, sir. - 

Q. Does it often occur? 

A. Yes, sir, we average from three to four per day all winter. Last 
winter I think I averaged four per day all winter. 

@. Does not that incur considerable risk from leakage? 

A. Yes, sir. You can’t have gas come into a place without some 
risk. We try to be as cautious as we can, and work on them as soon as 
we hear of them. 

@. Did you ever know so severe a season as last winter? 

A. No, sir. I think it was the most severe season for gas or water 
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works that I have ever known in the course of seventeen years’ ex- 
perience. , 

Q. If you were to begin over again would you not advise that the 
‘mains be put deeper? 

’ A. In some respects, I should. In other respects, I should not be par- 
ticular. 

@. I mean on account of breakage from frost, when there must be a 
kind of upheaval? 

A. Ihave noticed that most of our breakages occur in a particular 
way, where they have dug a drain out of a house and we have dug 
right across underneath it. In the winter time it generally freezes 
harder in that trench than it does on each side of it, and the consequence 
is, in accordance with the theory that I have taken, that it operates the 
same as a lever, and will break our pipe off even with the side of that 
drain. Ihave had notices of hundreds of cases like that where they dig a 
trench for service pipe for water or any drain. We have more troub 
from that than from any other source. We have pipes that don’t lie 
over eighteen or twenty inches below the top of the ground, and there 
never has been a leak in them, to my knowledge, since I have been on 
the works. | 

In some cases it is about as well to be frozen solid all round as to be 
below the frost. Here in the city it is almost impossible to get any rule 
that you can go by. Last winter we found frost four or four and a half 
feet deep in the city, and even five feet deep. 

@. If they were put six inches deeper would you not avoid a certain 
amount of frost? i 

A. Yes, sir, we might. The frost would not be so hard either. Take 
it on the Back Bay the frost goes a good deal deeper than anywhere 
else in the city. ‘That sand seems to hold the frost. 

@. Would not putting the pipes deeper get them out of the way. of 
shocks of falling buildings? 

A. I don’t know but what it would be better on that account. Our 
pipe is a little different from the water pipes, being put together with 
cement. It is perfectly solid. There is no give to it. Whenever any 
jar or shock comes the joint will not give at all like a lead joint. 

Their water pipes not being broken is owing to their being laid a little 
deeper and having lead joints. Our joints are all perfectly rigid, and the 
pipes are stronger at the joint than anywhere else. 

Q@. Would not the fact that the water pipes are deeper, account for it 
in part? 

A. Yes, sir. But as regards the frost I have my doubts about it, 
whether there would be anything gained. 

Q. Is there not a good deal less frost at four feet than three? 

A. Yes, sir. But I think the weight of the pile of dirt on top has a 
tendency to press it down. Most of our soil here in the city is not Solid. 
Not much more than one-third of the city can be calculated upon as 
solid ground. I mean the foundation of it. 

Q. Is it not softer at four feet deep than at three? 

A. Yes, sir, I think it is. The top of the ground is trod harder. I 
notice that the first foot that we dig digs harder than any other. : 

@. Do you want any better bottom than good gravel or sand? 
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A. No, sir. I might take it for such work as was done upon Com- 


monwealth avenue. “With our deepest pipes, I have had more trouble » 


than with those that lie shallow. In Chauncy street, I have never had 
to look at it for seventeen years. There ig no knowing but it is as per- 
fect as ever it was. 

Q. Is there any practical use in these outside cocks that people have? 

A. No, sir, they will not work, and it would be dangerous for a man 
who just began to play on a fire to shut them off. All the good it would 
do is the shutting off of the gas from that building. Practically, they 
would rust very soon and be of no service. 


PATRICK H. RAYMOND, sworn. 


Q. (By Mr. Russerz.) When did you first see the great fire? 

A, {Examines his memorandum book.] On the evening of November 
9th, we had an alarm in Cambridge from. Box 27 at 7. 35 o’ clock. That 
was the first intimation that I had of the fire. 

Q. What is your connection with the Cambridge City Gavernmenn 

A. I hold the position of Chief Engineer of the Cpedee Fire 
Department. 

Q. What did you do on receiving that alarm? 

A. Upon receiving that alarm I responded to the box, as is the custom, 
and there learned that there was a serious fire raging in Boston, and that 
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assistance was sent for. I despatched at once two steamers and their - 


companies, and one hose-carriage with the full complement of hose. Sub- 
sequently to that alarm, we had a double alarm from Box 13. I responded 
to that box, and on arriving there I had another message that more help 
was needed. I then despatched another steamer with a hose-carriage 
tender having about 500 feet of hose. Still later, at 9.30, another alarm 
came in from Box 6. I then despatched the hook-and-ladder company. 
That is the amount of help that I rendered on that evening. 

Q. At what time did you come in? 

A. I came in the next morning to the fire, hit half-past eight 
o’clock. 

@. Where did you go? 


A. I went directly to the Merchants’ Exchange building, where one . 


of my steamers was at work; and upon entering the building, Engineer 


Green, of the Boston Department, requested me to take command of the ~ 


streams in that building, he being then very much fatigued. There were 
some four or five streams of water. I remained in that position until 
three o’clock Sunday afternoon, and succeeded in preventing the fire 
from passing north of the sub-treasury rooms, where the greater part of 
the water was directed. 


@. You had charge of that building, and of the fire at that particular © 


point? 

A. Yes, sir, at the instance of Captain Green. I think I could give 
you the names of the companies that were located at that position: 
No. 3 steamer, of Boston; No. 21, of Boston; No. 2, of Cambridge, 
and the Arsenal steamer, from the United States Ar senal. I think that 
was all that were inside of the Merchants’ Exchange Building, over 
which I then had control. 
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Q. How did the firemen behave on these four engines? 

no i They behaved most admirably. When the dome of the sub-treas- 
ury came in, those men were inside of the room with myself, and they 
displayed a good deal of bravery. They did not forsake their posts, I 
can assure you. They fell back in a very orderly manner. 

The fire being checked about three o’clock, it was deemed advisable 
to dispense with the services of some of the out-of-town companies ; 
and upon consulting the Chief Engineer of Boston, I made up — as we 
term it—the Cambridge companies, and returned home with them. 
That is all that I can speak of for that day; but subsequently, on Mon- 
day morning, I sent in steamer No. 38, and it remained here until 
Tuesday morning about three o’clock. 

Tuesday morning, about twelve o’clock, I sent in steamer No. 1 with 
the company, and “they remained until Wednesday afternoon at three 
o’clock. I was in the mean time with those companies, and during all 
that time there were relays of men detailed from the different compa- 
nies in the department, to come over and render relief to the Boston 
firemen; that is, to take charge of certain streams, and tender their 


services. They kept that up until Thursday night in that way. 


' Q. Did you see anything of our Chief, Sunday morning? 

A. I ran away from the Merchants’ Exchange building, and took a 
course down into Liberty square, where the Cambridge. engine was 
stationed, to look after their welfare. I found the Chief there. He 
recognized me, and shook hands with me right on the ground. | 

Q. LIlow did he appear? 

A. Considering that he had been through so much, I thought that he 


-was the most collected man I ever saw in my life. It was John Dam- 


rell that I saw on Sunday, and nobody else. I have known him from 
boyhood, and went to school with him, and know his characteristics. 

QY. What time on Sunday morning was it when you went down there? 

»A. I should judge that it was between quarter and half-past nine. I 


went to look after my engine company located in tliat direction. 


Q. Can you give an opinion as to how the fire was managed? 

A, J-can only say directly what I saw at the time I was here. 

Q. What do vou think of that? 

A. That everything that could be devised to extinguish the fire was 
being put into very effective use. 

Q. Do you think at the time you were here it was advisable to use 
gunpowder, during any portion of that period? 

A. No, sir, I did not; and I omitted to state, Mr. Chairman, that 
while battling with the flames in the Merchant’s Exchange building, that 
builuing was mined with gunpowder, and the firemen knew nothing about 
it. I wish to protest against that, and to name it as one of the most 
reprehensible acts that was ¢ommitted during that whole night. There 
was no nutice given to the firemen about its being mined. 

Q. Do you know that it was mined? 

A. I don’t know, of my own personal knowledge. It was so reported 
to me. Also, that the sub-treasury building was. It may have been 
inme liately under that building and not under the granite building of 
the Merchunt’s, Exchange. It was reported to me that a whole sec- 
tion, iu which a portion of the Post Office was located, was mined. I 


did see five kegs of powder taken out of the cellar of the building join- 
ing Bond’s chronometer store, on Congress street, by some hook-and-lad- 
der men. ‘The heads of the casks were ripped out after they were taken 
out into the street, and the powder was poured into the gutter. I saw 
that myself. That building had been seriously injured by fire, and the 
fire had been extinguished by the firemen entering the building and 
fighting it from the inside. It was a low structure. Those men stated 
there, within the hearing of my men who were inside of the fire lines, 
that it was a gross piece of carelessness. Captain Zenas W. Smith, 
one of the Engineers, told me that he had been in that building and knew 
nothing of the existence of that powder on the premises, 

Q. Did you see anything else of gunpowder ? 

A. No, sir; that was all. 

€). Did you see any of the effects of it in buildings that were blown 
up? 

A. I saw the effects of the explosion at the corner of Hawes'and Kil- 
by streets. I made up my mind when I saw that, that that square build- 
ing in Liberty square would not have been burned if it had not been for 
the explosion of that large building, for by that means the heat and 
flames were opened right upon the square building, and it was ignited. 
It was at that point that I met Captain Damrell Sunday morning. 

@. Was per thine said to you by Captain Damrell in relation to the 
powder? 

A. No, sir. The only officials that I spoke to about the powder were 
Captain Smith and Captain Green. 

Q. Is it your opinion that gunpowder can be used with advantage in 
the stopping of conflagrations ? 

A. Well, now you have asked me rather a posing question. Af this re- 
cent conflagr ation in Boston, I don’t think, as near as I could see, that the 
gunpowder. was of the least use in staying the progress of the flames. 

@. Have you any suggestions to make as to how gunpowder should be 
used, or as to what should be used instead of gunpowder ? 

A. Idon’t know that I would care to give an unscientific opinion upon a_ 
matter of that kind. 


WILLIAM E. DELANO, sworn. 


(By Mr. Russetxt.) Where do you reside? 
. In Charlestown. Iam Chief Engineer there. 
. How long have you been connected with the Fire Department? 
. Some twenty years. It is my first year as Chief. 
. What was the first you knew of the Boston fire? 
. I reported to Chief Damrell, I think, at about five minutes of eight, 
on Otis street. I got the alarm over in Charlestown, and came over and 
reported to him, and asked if he wanted assistance. He said that he 
wished that I would send him all the assistance that I could, immediately. 
Q. What was the condition of the fire then? 
A. I did not go over into Summer street. But as near as I could 
judge, it was on all four corners of Otis, Summer, and Kingston, and 
in the front of Beebe’s block, on Summer street. 
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Q. How did the Chief appear at that time? 
A. He was very cool and collected. 
-Q. What did you do? 
‘A, I went right back to our city and struck Box 21 in the Square, ant 
sent over a steamer and three hose companies, and stationed my eng:ne 
at the corner of Franklin and Devonshire streets, and reported with our 
streams at Beebe’s block; and the Chief told me to stop the fire from 
crossing Devonshire street, if I could. That is on the left-hand side of 
Beebe’s block.. We worked there as long as we could, and then shifted 
on to the other side of the Square. We were there in Winthrop square 
from half to three-quarters of an hour, before we were driven out by 
the heat. 
@. Was there any falling of granite there? 
A. Yes, sir, Beebe’s block; and before we left that position I had a 
stream up in the upper story on'‘the left-land side of Franklin street, and 
worked there some fifteen minutes in the upper story, and seemed to be 
doing a good deal of execution ; but the fire worked in underneath them 
so that we had to take the men out very lively. 
Q@. Did you have plenty of water? 
A. Yes, sir, we had a reservoir there. 
Q. Could you reach the top of Beebe’s block? 
A. We could on the side fronting the Square, but there was such a draft 
of wind that it was almost impossible to get a stream up on the narrow 
streets. ‘There was a wide spacein front there. There were three or four 
streams with us. | 
Q. Did you see the fire cross Franklin street ? 
’ A. No, sir. I mean on the left-hand side of Franklin, coming ig ards 
Washington. One of our men was hurt in that building coming down. 
I attended to him. In the mean time, our engine was moved to the Old 
South. We stayed there until they blew up Currier & Trott’s building. 
Then we moved to Court Square. We stayed there until everything 

was all safe. We worked on top of the ‘‘ Transcript” building for an hour, 
or very near it. 

Q. Were you on top of the ‘Transcript ” building? 

A. Yes, sir.. We had hose carried up right through the building. 
There was only one of our streams there. There was some other out-of 
town stream there. I don’t know what stream it was. 

@. Where did you next go? 

A. Fronrthere we got notice that they were going to blow up Currier 
& Trott’s building. We went into Williams’ Court first, and attempted 
to attach to a hydrant. It wasofa small pattern, and wecould not make 
the connections. It was in the centre of the court. We then went up 
into Court Square and took a station at the reservoir back of the Court 
House. Then we ran our stream down to the “* Daily Post” building. 

Q. Where next? 

A. We next went from there to the corner of Broad and Custom- 
House streets, I think, and ran a stream through to the corner of Milk 
and Oliver streets, and were stationed in where ‘the fire was stopped that 
afternoon at three and a half or quarter to four o’clock. 

@. Did you have sufficient water there at the fire? : 

A. When at the Old South church, we were bothered some in getting 
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‘water. There were three engines stationed at the reservoir, and I should 
judge that the supply pipe was not full, but finally we had plenty of 
water. 
Q. Was there any want of fuel that night? 
A. We did want fuel when we were in Winthrop Square. We burned 
boxes, counters, and shutters. 
Q. Did you at any time stop for want of fuel? . 
A. No, sir, the fuel that I obtained sufficed to keep up steam. We 
worked right straight along. 
@. How did the men of the Fire Department behave that night, all 
told? 
. I never saw them behave any better, or work any better. 
. Was there any flinching from the fire? 
. Not to my knowledge. 
. Any intoxication ? 
. I did not see any among the firemen. 
. Was there any stealing from the stores? 

A. Not by the firemen, to my knowledge. Isaw a good deal done by 
outsiders. Our stréam was stationed immediately opposite Weeks & Pot- 
ter’s. When the wall fell and caught those men there and the two fire- 
men, our men went in to save them. It was my idea that the two Boston 
firemen were in there, but in conversation with the company they seemed 
to think that they were somewhere else, and I supposed that they knew 
more about it thanI did. I had the impression that all the firemen that 
went in to save those outsiders did not come out, and so it proved. 

Q. In your opinion, was that fire managed well or badly? 

A. The general management, in my opinion, was admirable. I saw 
the Chief several times. We were there, and reported somewhere 
from eight, to ten or fifteen minutes past eight. He was with us 
in the different positions I have stated, and seemed cool and collected, 
and gave his orders in that way. 

@. Can you now think of anything that could have been done to have 
prevented the fire from becoming ‘so large? 

A. No, sir; I cannot. 

Q. Should you know how to manage that fire better than it was man- 
aged then? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. What were the principal causes of the fire becoming so uncon- 
trollable? 

A. The narrow streets and high buildings, and, as I said before, in the 
positions where we were in Winthrop square, the draft was so strong that 

* we could hardly get a stream anywhere. We could hardly hold our hats 
on, and we could hardly live there; but the men held out. On Wash- 
ington street we were more fortunate. 

@. (By Mr. Coss.) When you first reached the fire-ground, you say 
that there was fire on all four corners of those streets. Did you see any . © 
effort made to attack. the fire at the corner of Otis and Summer streets ? 

A. No, sir. I went to Chief Damrell directly, and I did not notice. 
At the time I got back, the fire had got out all over Beebe’s block. It 
was coming out at all parts of the block. 
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Q. (By Mr. Finru.) ‘For how long was there a for ce here from: F. 


Charlestown? if: ha othe ' 
A. We left at about yest three or quarter to foate Suda writes oe. 


noon. We were there from about eight o’clock with four hose companies. ©. “a 
We reported Monday with steamers, Tuesday with two Aion and a 


- - Wednesday with one. see i 
Se ; se 


Adjourned to Wednesday afternoon, Dee. 11th. 
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- TENTH DAY: 
WEDNESDAY, Dec. 11. 
BENJAMIN CALLENDER, sworn. 


Q. (By Mr. Russety.) What time did you go to the great fire? 
A. The first time, I should think it was twenty-five minutes past eight 
o’clock. | 

Q. What buildings were on fire then? 

A. The building at the corner of Summer and Otis streets, I think. 

Q. Will you tell us anything you observed that you think is worthy of 
notice? 

A. I was in the upper part of Summer street. It seemed to me that 
only one of the streams that were being thrown on the building went to 
the top, and that one didn’t do any good. 

Q. Why didn’t that do any good? 

A. That didn’t seem to be able to put the fire out at all. 

@. Could you tell why the other streams didn’t go to the top? Could 
you tell whether it was owing to the want of water, or steam, or what it 
was? ; 

A. I couldn’t, sir. 

Q. Did you see any steamers that had no fuel? 

A. I didn’t, sir; not that were pretending to be at work. 

@. Did you see any insubordination among the firemen? any breaking 
into stores, or anything of that kind? 

. I didn’t. 

Did you see any neglect of duty by the firemen? 
- I did not. é 
Any intoxication ?. 

No, sir. 5 
. Was there anything else you observed, at any time, which you think 
we ought to know? 

A. Lhave my own theory about the matter. I don’t know as you want 
to hear that. JI went from Summer street to the corner of Bedford and 
Kingston streets; I saw an engine St ae at rather a moderate gait by 
men — 

Q. Do you know what engine it was? 

A. No, sir. There was such a crow d, I was glad to get out of the way, 
and didn’t stop to see the number. It came down Bedford street. 

Q. What time was that? 

A, I should think it might have been then quarter to nine o’clock. 

@. Was there a crowd on Bedford street? 

A. Yes, sir, so large a crowd that I couldn’t get through to the United 
States Hotel, where I lived, and turned round and went back again. 

@. (By Mr. Greens.) Was not the reason why the engine moved so 
slowly because of the crowd in the street? 
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A. I didn’t think so at the time. ~ | 

Q. (By Mr. Russetu.) Did you see anything else there? 

A. That is all that I saw there. 

@. Anywhere else? ; | 

A. I then went to the house and stayed there until about half-past nine, 
I should think, when some one remarked that Anderson, Heath & Co’s 
store was on fire. I then thought it was time for me to go to my own 
store, which I did by going round ‘through Broad street to Congress - 
street, down Congress to Channing, to my store, which was at the corner 
of Channing and Federal streets. 

@. What did you observe there? 

* A. I think nothing that had any bearing upon the fire at all. 

Q. Did you see anything further that night that you think ought to be 
reported to the commission? 

A. No, sir, I think not. 

Q. (By Mr. Pursricc.) You spoke of seeing an engine which threw 
a stream to the top of the building on Summer street, when you first 
arrived, —can you tell where that pipe was playing that wept up to 

the top? 
ea A; No, sir, 1 can’t. 

Q. Was the other stream, that fell short, in the immediate vicinity of it? 

A. Yes, sir; the streams were going up side by side. One of them, 
for aught I know, may have been from a hydrant, may not have been 
from an engine. ‘There was such a crowd there, that I didn’t care to go 
through it. ‘ “3 

Q. (By Mr. Coss.) Mr. Callender, do you think of anything that 
might have been done to stop the spread of that fire, that was not done? 

A. Yes, sir,I do. . 

Q. What, for instance? 

A. I think, if horses had been provided to draw the engines to the 
fire, no such fire need to have occurred. I think that previous and sub- 
sequent fires substantiate that statement. I think that there was no 
reason why there shouldn’t have been horses. 

Q. (By Mr. Putrsricx.) You were not there before eight o’clock, 
were you? 

A. I was not. 

Q. (By Mr. Greens.) You saw engines at work then? 

A. Yes, sir, I saw engines at work then. I saw, as I have stated, two 
streams going up at that time. 

Q. (By Mr. Russety.) Do you think that the use of horses, after 
you arrived there, would have helped matters much? ‘ 

A. I think if there had been a suitable number of engines in the city 
proper, that fire could have been stopped. 

@. What do you consider a suitable number? 

A. I think, if I was on the committee of the City Government, I 
should insist upon their having at least twelve engines in the city proper. 

Q. That is aside from the question of the use of horses. Do you 
think horses would have helped the matter after you arrived there? 

A. Yes, sir, I think they might, because they would have got a larger 
body of engines there, and I think if they could have had a larger body 
of engines and massed them in those two streets, the fire would have 
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been stopped there. I-have very seldom been to a fire, but when I have 
been, I have noticed that the most effect has been produced by throwing 
water across, not throwing it up. I mean, if the building opposite us, 
for instance, was on fire, the most effectual way of extinguishing it 
would be to get a hose into this building and carry it to the top, and 
throw the water across, instead of throwing it up from the street. 

Q. Did you see any chance of accomplishing that, after you arrived? 

A. I rather thought, when I was looking from Bedford street, that if 
there had been engines enough on Otis street and Devonshire street, the 
fire might have been stopped in the building that lies between those two 
streets, in the manner [I spoke of. 

Q. (By Mr. Russety.) You mean Beebe’s building? 

iA; Yes, sir. 

Q. (By Mr. PHILBRICK. ) Wasn’t that on fire when you first arrived on 
Summer street? 

A. No, sir. I think when I first got into Summer street, but one 
building there was on fire, possibly there might have been two, but I 
think it was the building on the corner of Summer and Otis streets. 

Q. Did it look to you, after arriving there and seeing how little the 
engines accomplished, as if any number of additional engines would have 
accomplished much more? 

A. I don’t think it occurred to me at the time, because I went home 
supposing this fire would be put out, like most others, and as a citizen, 
not connected with the Fire Department, I was only in the way. 

@. Did it occur to you when you saw this stream playing short, that 
there was not water enough? 

A. My idea at the time was that there was a want of power in the en- 


gines; but as I said before, I don’t know whether the stream that fell . 


short was from an engine or from a hydrant. 

Q. Did you see more than one stream playing short? 

A. No, sir. I saw but two streams; one seemed to reach the top of 
the building, the other didn’t. 

Q. What. building were they playing on? 

A. They were playing, or trying to play, on the building on the north 
side of Summer street, near the corner of Otis and Summer. I don’t 
think I saw any stream playing on to the other buildings. I don’t rec- 
ollect that I did, now. I didn’t stay there, probably, more than, ten 
minutes, at the outside, but I believe if the engines had got to the fire 
with the alacrity they got to the fire at Rand & Avery’s, that fire would 
never have spread as it did. 

@. You mean, if they had arrived on the ground soon after the out- 
break of the fire ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. Have you any means of knowing how soon they got there? That 
is what we want to know. 

A. Not of my own knowledge, only what I have heard from different 
people. I didn’t get there, probably, until half an hour after the fire broke 


out. 


J. H. CHADWICK, sworn. 


Q. (By Mr. Russety.) What time did you go to the fire? 
A. About ten o'clock. 


Q. Your building, Nos. 22; 24 and 26 Oliver street, is oceupied by the 


Boston Lead Works? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Won't you state what took ate after the fire got into Oliver 
street ? 

A. The fire that got into Oliver street came from the rear, in Pearl 
street, through the block of stores exactly opposite. 

Q. Ww hat did you do? 

A. We had inthe room above some parties who were just experimenting 
‘in making half a dozen portable organs. I let,them havea small part of. 
the second story, and didn’t charge them any rent. They had their tools 
and stuff there up at the windows ; the frame-work and everything of that 
kind for the organs was there. About seven o’clock Sunday morning, we 
‘moved all that stuff back, and wet the windows, and wet the floor with 
water, and got everything outof the room, — the room was perhaps twenty 
feet across, — soas to leave no chance for the cinders to come through the 
windows and set anything on fire there. We moved everything out of 
the windows below, at the same time, and wet all those windows. It was 
exactly ten minutes past eight when the fire broke out in the block op- 
posite. I looked at the clock when it first broke out, and made a 
minute of it. We then filled our buckets with water, and carried them 
up on top of the building, and kept the windows wet, and wet the roof, and 
stamped down the fire, I think, for half an hour, until it fairly broke out 
of the roof of the building opposite. 

Q. What is the top of your building covered with? . 

A, Gravel and tar. .It was very nicely covered; it had a great deal 
of gravel, and we could keep the fire down very nicely. Some very 
large brands came from the building opposite; if we had let them burn 
there five or ten minutes, they would have burned through to the roof. 

Q. Would that coal-tar furnish a blaze of itself? 

A. Yes, sir, it would blaze. 

@. Through the gravel? 

A. Yes, sir. I never saw a building on which the tar wouldn’t come 
out through the gravel, more or less, in the summer season; keep it 
warm enough, and it will blaze in time. We had two or three men up 
there, and they stamped the fire out. We kept doing that all the time 
until the other building was burned flat. 

@. How long was that? 

A. We were at it two hours, I should think. I came down myself, 
and saw that we had got to go. I saw that all the windows were on fire, 
but I went through the ceremony of wetting down again, and went out 
and found a hoseman, who turned out to be a member of No. 2 of Lynn, 
and I met Engineer Kimball of Lynn at the same time, and told him if 
he would give us a line of hose, we would save that block, and [ would 
pay him liberally. He gave us a line of hose from the rear. I opened 
all the scuttles on the front side of the building way up to the roof, and 
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we put a stream across from the second story on to the fire on the other 
side ; as soon as we deadened it there, we pulled in the butt, and played 
up through the scuttles, and that wet the whole outside. of our front, 
except the cornice, and that we wet with buckets. We kept doing that 
until the block opposite was flat, then we ‘carried our hose on top, and 
played on the other buildings beyond. One thing that aided us in doing 
it, was the fact that the coving was stone; if we had had a wooden cov- 
ing, we should have had a hard fight of it. 

@. (By Mr. Russett.) Do you think you could have saved it if the 
cornice had been of wood? 

A. Yes, sir, I think we could have saved it if it had been of wood. 
We were bound to save it. I didn’t move a thing in the store. I told 
my partners that the store wouldn’t burn; still, it might. Then I went 
and found Capt. Munroe, and got him to send down Steamer 12, from 
the Highlands, and stationed her at the corner of the street, and the hose 
was carried right down in front. I then got Capt. Munroe to go dowm 
in the rear, and I went down with him part way. I asked him to go in 
behind the store of Brooks, Robinson & Co., and see if he couldn’t do 
anything to save it. He said he had been there, but I asked him to go 
again, to accommodate me. I said, ‘‘ We have saved this block, and 
we shall depend upon you to save that store.” I left him there, and I 
think he was there from ten o’clock until twelve; it may have been half-° 
past nine or ten. Mr. Damrell came there about nine o’clock, I think. 
He came into the rear of the store. I met him just he came in, as I was 
going up stairs. I asked him how he did. He said, ‘‘ I am used up.” 
“Well,” said I, “it isa pretty hard time.” Said he, ‘Can I go up on 
the roof of this building?” Said I, *“‘ Yes,” and I went up ahead of him, 
and we went on to the roof, and went along on to the next store in the 
same block, which was occupied by May & Co. The scuttle was down, 
and he said, ‘‘ I want to pull that scuttle up. I want to go down that 
way.” Said I, “There is no need of your going down there, you can 
go down through my store.” He said, ‘‘ I want to go through there ;” 
so I called two or three men, and they pulled up the scuttle. He went. 
down that way, and I didn’t see anything more of him. 

. When you saw him, how did he appear? 

. He appeared used up. 

. How did the firemen work? 

. The firemen worked very well; they were encouraged, you know. 

. Did you see any disposition to loaf at any time? 

. No, sir. This was a Lynn company we had. The Chief Engineer 
of Lynn was a very pleasant man, but he appeared to be a little demor- 
alized ; didn’t seem to be quite equal to the occasion; still, he did very 
well. I have no fault to find with him. 

Q. Did any of you get scorched at all? 

A. No, sir. I found the men wouldn’t go unless some one would go 
ahead, and I went ahead myself and stood in advance of the pipe all the | 
time. I said to the men, ‘I will stay here as long as you do.” Engine 
No. 12 was stationed right on the corner of the street, and I said to 
Capt. Southwick, ‘‘ I want you to stick by.” He said, ‘I will stick by 
as long as you do.” I told him, “If there is any danger, you have a ~ 
chance to get out, but I have not.” Iam satisfied we should have lost 
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our store, if I hadn’t been there; that is my feeling about it. You can 
ask my partners; they went out of the back door, and said they were 


not coming back. 


There was not an engine playing on the fire in High street, except the 
first part of it. There was an engine in there at first, but they had to — 
run up with the engine; but they were right in the middle of the street, 
They didn’t go into the block on the other side and play on the buildings 
on the other side, as we did in our store; if they had done so, every 
stream of water would have gone across the street with the effect it did 
in our case. If you were in the third story of a building, you could 
reach out of a window and play on to the cornice of the building 
opposite. 

@. (By Mr. Firtu.) Did you see where the engine was that fur- 
nished you with water? 

' A. Ithink the engine that furnished us with water was in the rear, on 
the corner of Batterymarch and Broad. I should say that we were 
troubled about water. It seemed as though it was six months, but it 
probably wasn’t more than two or three minutes. It was only a very 
short time, long enough, probably, to fill the pipes after the water had 
all been. drawn out. 

@. The engine wasn’t out of steam? 

A. I don’t think it was. I didn’t go down to the engine; they sung 
out, ‘* We are short of water,” and then we had to wait two or three 
minutes. 

Q. (By Mr. Puirsricsx.) Did the fire go through High street from 
end to end? 

A. Yes, sir, it went right along on the covings. It started on the lower 
end of High Rrcehs and ‘went right through the street. 

@. Do you recollect how long it took the fire to go through High 
street? , 

A. I should say that it didn’t take more than an hour and a half; it 
may have been two hours. 


WILLIAM F. BROOKS, sworn. 


Q. (By Mr. Russerx.) You are a member of the City Council? 

_A. Yes, sir. 

@). What time did you go to the fire? 

A. As nearly as I can judge, I should say it might have been from 
half-past ten to eleven o’clock when I arrived there. 

(. (By Mr. Coss.) Where was the fire when you got there; how far 
had it extended? 

A. It was then in Franklin Square. 

@. (By Mr. Russrtt.) Did you see it cross from one side to the 
other; or was it on both sides? 

A. It was on both sides of the street when I arrived there. 

@. What did you see that you think we ought to know? 

A. I only went from place to place, to see “where I might do anything 
that might be useful; to see if anything was not properly managed by 
the Fire Department. I saw nothing that would warrant me in saying 
that the department did not do the best they could, under the circum- 
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stances. I thought at the time, and made the remark, I think, to some 
members of the City Government and some gentlemen who were with me, 
that the attempt to blow up buildings was a mistake; I consider that a 
perfect failure. It seemed to me that the Fire Department lacked 
power; that is, there did not seem to be department enough to cope 
with such a fire as that. For instance, on Federal street, when the fire 
first struck the long block there, I took out my watch and timed it, and 
it was only fifteen minutes before the walls began to fall. It didn’t 
seem to me that any firemen’s life was safe who attempted to play 

_ upon those buildings; the streets were so narrow and the buildings so 
high. It was a large block of granite stores. I do not know how many 
stores there were in the block. 

Q. (By Mr. Coss.) How many stores should you think there were 
in that block? 

A. I think there were five stores. I consider that the firemen did all 
that mortal men could do, under the circumstances, and I so remarked 
the next day. 

_  @Q. Did you see the Chief that night? 

A. Yes, sir, several times. 

Q. How did he appear? } 

A. Perfectly calm and cool, as I have met him on many occasions at 
large fires ; for instance, the large fire at East Boston. 
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ROBERT C. NICHOLS, sworn. 


Q. (By Mr. Russetx.) What time did you go to the fire on the night 
of Nov. 9? 

A. I left my house at the Highlands about half-past nine o’clock. 

Q. What time did you go to the City Hall? 

A. I went to the City Hall between twelve and one o’clock. In going 
to the City Hall the first time, I met Mr. Burt, the postmaster, and | 
he asked me if I would accompany him. Idid so. We went to the 
station house, and asked for the Mayor. They knew nothing of the 
thereabouts of the Mayor. We then inquired who had charge of the 
City Llall, and we went into the basement of the building accompanied _ 
by a licutenant of the second station, mct the officer having charge of 
the building, and Mr. Burt inquired for the Mayor. ‘The officer said: 
‘The Mayor left here a few minutes ago; about fifteen minutes since.” 
Mr. Burt said: ** The city,is being burned, and the City all is all in 
darkness; we want to find the Mayor. We want the Board of Alder- 
men; we want them up stairs. We want the Chief of the Fire Depart- 
ment here in the building ; he should make this his head-quarters. , Now, 
1 want you to go up stairs, and light up the Aldermen’s room, the May- 
or’s room, and the whole building ; light it all up.” 

Q. (By Mr. Coss.) Did you know who that officer was? 

A. No, sir; the officer turned round and said to me: ‘** Who is this 
man who gives these orders?” Said I: ‘This is Mr. Burt, postmaster 
of Boston.” Mr. Burt asked me to accompany him to the fire in search 

_of the Mayor, and perhaps some Aldermen. We went down School 
street, but could not get near the Old South, so we went down Spring 
lane, and through Devonshire street on to Milk street, near the new 
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Post Office building ; and continued our walk down through High to Pur- 
* chase street and through Pearl, talking with some of the policemen oc- 
vasionally, and making the same inquiry; if they had seen the Mayor or 
any of the Board of Aldermen. When we got back to the City Hall, we 
found the building lighted up. We found ex-Mayor Shurtleff going up 
to the Mayor’s room, and spoke with him on the stairs. Our conversa- 
tion .at the station house, by me especially, was if there was any way 
to telegraph an alarm to bring out the militia. The officers informed us 
that there was no such alarm; that there was no way to get out the 
militia. I saw the necessity of having the militia out as soon as possi-— 
ble, and I suppose General Burt did. When we went into the Mayor’s 
room, we found the Mayor there, and Gen. Burt said: ** Mr. Mayor, 
what is going to be done? The city is all burning up, and there is noth- 
ing being done. There is no head governing this fire, or having charge 
of it.’ The Mayor said be was willing to do anything it was in his 
power to do. The Chief of the Fire Department, Mr. Damrell, sat at a 
desk, and Mr. Burt addressed: his conversation to him then, more par- 
ticularly. Ue said to him: ** Why are not the gates of the Common 
pened, to allow people to cart their goods there; that is a good place 
to deposit them, and the station houses are all full.” The Chief of the 
Fire Department said: ‘‘I will authorize any one to go and open the 
gates of the Common.” Said he: ** How do I know where to get the 
keys; howcan Lopenthem?” Said he: ‘‘ If you cannot get the keys, I 
authorize the gates to be broken down,” 

Q. (By Mr. Parrsrick.) Who said that? 

A, Mi. Damrell. 

Q. To whom was it addressed ? 

A. Mr. Burt. Then Mr. Burt said there was only one-way to stop 
the fire, and that was by blowing up buildings; there should be powder 
obtained and buildings should be blown up; and I understood Mr. Dam- 
rell to say that he had attended to that, or that he was going to attend 
to it. I will not swear distinctly which, whether he had attended to it, 
or was going to. I thought we could obtain the marines by sending to 
the’ Nav ¥ Yard, and suggested to Mayor Gaston going over for the 
marines. He said yes, he wished I would do so. I asked him for a 
written order, and he said that was not necessary ; just carry his respects 
to the Commodore, and say he would like the marine corps, just as many 
as he could spare, to come over and go on duty. I then said to Mr. 
Burt, as [ left the room: **I am going to Charlestown for the marine 
corps.” I took a carriage at the Parker House, and went to the Com- 
moidore’s private residence, rang the bell, and he came to the door. I 
told him my errand, and he said he would do anything in his power to 
aid the authorities of Boston; that he had already sent over two steam 
fire-engines, all he had in the yard, and I understood him to say that 
parties had been there for powder, or that he had sent some. He asked 
me in regard to blowing up the buildings, and I told him I understood it 
was in charge of a naval officer. He wanted to know the name of the 
Officer, and 1 told him I did not understand the name of the officer. Mr. 
Damrell, or some one in the Mayor’s room, told me that the powder was 
to be in char ge of a naval officer, and I so stated to Commodore Parrott. 
Commodore Parrott called his officers, and directed them to get the 
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guard ready, and I returned to the City Hall, and notified Mayor Gas- 
ton that the marines would be over. They were to report at City Hall. 
I obtained a policeman’s badge, by order of the Mayor, and remained on 
duty doing police work until some time after the troops arrived. I car- 
ried quite a number of men into the station house, and unloaded them of 
large quantities of boots and shoes. I found I was about the only one 
attending to that business, and soon got sick of it, and left; it was too 
much. 

@. What time did you start for Charlestown? 

A. It must have been nearly two o’clock. 

@. Did you impress a carriage? 

A. Idid. There were four gentlemen in a carriage just turning away 
from the Parker House. I told the agent of the carriage that I had an 
order from the Mayor of the city to go to the Charlestown Navy Yard 
for a marine corps, and I wanted that carriage, and must have it. He 
ordered the men out and I got in. 

Q. (By Mr. Coss.) Do you know anything about the use of gunpowder 
that night? 

A. No, sir; only I heard explosions and saw a carriage driving round 
the streets near the fire, said to contain packages of eunpowder. 

There was one matter in regard to Mr. Burt that I did not mention. 
When Mr. Burt and myself went into the Mayor’s room, the Mayor said: 
“¢T am willing to. do anything in my power that can be done.” He then 
asked what could be done. Mr. Burt said: ‘* We can get citizens 
enough to volunteer, and organize them into companies, and put squads 
into the different streets under the charge of different citizens ;” and he 
volunteered to take charge of one of the squads, who were to be placed 
in each street, with supreme authority coming from the Chief Engineer. 

@. (By Mr. Cozss.) Supreme power to do what? 

A. To have control of the streets, and the people in the streets. His 
idea was to have a squad in each street. 

@. (By Mr. Puirsricx.) To do police duty? 

A. To do police duty. I think Doctor Ainsworth was present, with 
others, and they said they were willing to do anything of the kind. My 
object in going to the City Hall was to tender my services as police in 
case they. were needed. ‘This remark was made by Mr. Burt, and the 
Chief Engineer sat down and wrote an order, which he gave to Mr. Burt. 
The nature of that order I do not know. 


ELEAZER W. THATCHER, sworn. 
(By Mr. Russeru.) Where were you on the night of the State-street 
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. Near Atlantic avenue. 

Did you. observe the fire? 

, Yes, sir. 

What did you see? 

I saw smoke coming from the top of the building. 
. Did you try to give the regular alarm? 

I tried to find a policeman, and cried fire. 
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Q. (By Mr. Purrsrick.) Do you know what time that was? 

A, It was twenty minutes of ten when [I discovered the fire. 

Q. (By Mr. Russet.) Did you find an officer? 

A. I saw a man who wanted to know what the trouble was, and I told 
him there was a large fire in State-street block. He said: ‘* All right,” 
and startedon arun. Isupposed he wasa policeman. 

Q. Didn’t you give the alarm? 

A. No, sir. 

_Q. Do you know what time the alarm was given that night? 

A, It was given at eight minutes past ten. 

Q. (By Mr. Coss.) How long after you had given the alarm by cry- 
ing fire? | 

A. Twenty-eight minutes. I took particular notice of the time. It 
was eight minutes after I saw the man before the alarm was given. That 
was twenty-eight minutes after I first saw the fire. | 

Q. You didn’t know anything about any trouble with the fire-alarm 
boxes that night? 

A. Afterwards, I asked the man how it happened that he was so long 
giving the alarm, and he said one of the boxes—either sixteen or 
seventeen, I don’t remember which — was out of order, and he had to go 
to another box. 

@. Do you know who the man was? 

A. No, sir; I don’t. - 
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, GEORGE B. UPTON, sworn. 


Q. (By Mr. Russert.) You were at the head of the Fire Department 
of Nantucket in what year? 

A. For a number of years, down to 1845. 

Q. You were an advocate of the use of gunpowder and carried it through 
the town meeting, that it might be used in case of fire? 

A. Yes, sir. ‘N antucket was then a compact, wooden city of about 
10,000 inhabitants. 

Q. Was that vote passed before the great fire in Nantucket? 

A. It was before either of the great fires. The fire that destroyed the 
most property was the first fire, in 1842 or 1843. Then they had one in 
1846 which destroyed many dwelling-houses. 

@. You were head of the Fire Department at that time? 

A, Twas, up to 1845. | 

@. In what year did you begin? 

A. It was some years prior to 1842. 

@. Did you try any experiments with gunpowder before the fire took 
place? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. Go on and state all about the matter. 

A. It wasa wooden town. Thesupply of water was moderate, by cisterns ; 
and it always seemed to me that if they had a severe fire, we should have 
to resort to powder. I had some correspondence about the use of powder. 
I think, upon writing to Hartford, I was informed that powder would not 
blow down a wooden building. A man had a mill which he wanted de- 
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stroyed, and I got him to let me try the experiment upon it. I tried it, 
and was entirely successful and blew it down. 

@. What was the size of the building? 

A. It was a building of considerable size. One of those old-fashioned, 
oak-framed wind-mills. Whereupon, the town voted to give the Fire 
Department liberty to prepare to use powder, and I prepared it. 

Q. Wnat preparation did you make? 

A. I prepared it, according to the best information that I had, in 
stout, iron-bound casks of about forty gallons capacity each — fifty or 
sixty pounds of powder in each. It was put in loose. That is the secret 
in regard to the use of powder. 

I will state here, for your information, that to get the full effect from 
powder you must give it surface. I have seen the experiment tried, of 
taking the head out of a cask of powder and dropping acoal into it. The 
effect was that three-quarters of the powder blew away, and didn’t ex- 
plode. 

Q. You don’t get surface in a cartridge in a gun? 

A, That is avery small amount. If you will try the experiment of 
putting in an ordinary charge of powder without any shot, and firing it 
at a piece of paper, you will find that you can go and pick out 
the kernels of powder out of the piece of paper, showing that 
you want a gradual combustion of powder, and that you want to ‘follow 
up the ball after it starts, clear up to the muzzle of the gun. In blowing 
buildings, you want the powder all to explode at once. You will find 
that if the powder is in a compact form in a cask, that it will not all ex- 
plode, but that a considerable portion of it will blow away. 

@. What was this powder that you used for blowing down buildings? 

A. We had to use ordinary cask powder. The kind of powder re- 
quired would be that with a very large grain. I think that no city or 
town should have an organized Fire Department, without having con- 
nected with that department a powder department, entirely under con- 
trol of the Fire Department. I have given the matter more or less con- 
sideration, and I should say what was needed was an iron cylinder with 
a handle at each end, and a hundred pounds of powder in it. It need 
not be made very heavy. The cylinder should weigh from 100 to 150 
pounds. Two men could easily take that by the handles and carry it 
where it would blow down almost any building in town. A cylinder of 
that kind would give the powder a chance to lie loose. You would want 
a cylinder of just such dimensions that two men could carry it. Such a 
cylinder could be made to hold from 50 to 60 gallons. 

@. You think it ought not to be full of powder? 

A. Oh, no, nothing approximating to that. 

@. What was the result with you? 

A. The first house that I applied it to was a large double house, with 
two front rooms and an old-fashioned entry running through the house. 
I took the powder into the cellar and exploded it, and the building came 
flat down. 

@. How did you get the powder into the house? 

A. One man and myself went in with it. 

@. What sort of a fuse did you use? | 

A. We had no fuse. I had seen the men blow rocks, and the only 
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idea I had about it was to knock the bung out of the cask and put some 
tow into itand set fire to the tow. Every building I fired came down 
flat. I think I fired seven. They not only fell flat, but there was very 
little fire about them, and no fire was communicated from the explosion. 
One engine, if I remember, took care of them after that. We stopped 
the fire entirely by that means. | 

@). Did you ever have occasion to use it again? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. What kind of buildings were these? 

A. Five of these were large dwelling-houses, one was a large boat- 
builder’s shop, and I forget what the other was used for. 

@. Were all of the buildings of wood? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. Do you know whether they kept up this same system afterwards? 

A. They undertook partially to do it. 

The truth in regard to the use of powder is this: it is of no use if 
the persons who are to use it have any fear of it. After I left Nantuck- 
et, they had a severe fire in the town, and undertook to use powder. (I 
can only tell it from second-hand.) We had a number of old-fashioned 
firewards at Nantucket when I was at the head of the Fire Department. 
I proposed to some of them to go in with me to carry in these casks, 
which were too heavy for one man to carry, and it was necessary to car- 
ry in a lantern at the same time. One Quaker spoke up and said, ‘“ I'll 
go with thee, George;” and the Quaker and I did the business. 
Afterwards, when I left, they undertook to go in with the powder, but 
did not fire it. Some one told me that they carried it in, and the build- 
ings took fire, and that they did not succeed in blowing down the build- 
ing, for the reason that the persons who had charge of the powder were 
afraid of it. * ' 

It is a dangerous thing for people to use, unless they have confidence 
in it and confidence in themselves. ‘The man is just as important as the 
powder. It ought to be in charge of the Fire Department. In regard 
to selecting the buildings that are to be blown down, I would say select 
those that are not too strongly built — those that you know the powder 
will demolish. On the night of the fire here, they put powder under the 
building where the Webster Bank was. In my judgment, it would not 
have blown that building down. 

Q. Was it not put in there for storage? 

A. No, sir. I understood that notice was given that the building was 
to be blown down. It was a very strongly built building, and for that 
reason was not to be tampered with unless people knew what they were 
about. 

Q. Has it not iron floors? 

A. No, sir, but a portion of it is iron. 

Q. It is iron and brick, is it? 

A. Yes, sir —a very strong building. Ithink as arule that powder 
ought to go into the very lowest part of the building. 

Q. Jon you confine this that you used in any way except with the 
casks! 

A. No, sir. There were some strong casks with double heads that I 
made. That was the only form then. I set the casks right down 
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and turned them on the bung so that the powder would come out of the — 
bunghole. The tow was on the floor. 

@. Was anybody hurt? 

A. No, sir. Wecame pretty near it though, from not having sufficient 
tools. It so happened that we got into one blind cellar, and in lighting 
the tow my friend blew the light out, and I did not know the way out of 
the cellar and could not find it. It was one of the early preparations 
that we made. It was soon after I had the powder-house built. In that 
case, I put my foot on the tow and extinguished it pretty quick and we 
commenced operations again. 


Powder is a very dangerous element, and is to be used only by persons | 


who have perfect command of themselves and know what they are about. 

@. Should they not be drilled in its use for this sort of purpose? 

A. It is not a thing to be played with in any form. You may pick 
out men in the Fire Department who have perfect confidence in them- 
selves, and have nerve enough to be trusted withit. ~ 

@. Should you not think “it more prudent to have a military man at 
the head of the powder brigade? 

A. I think not. I think that it ought to be under the control of the 
Fire Department and included in that organization, so as'to make the 
organization complete. Ihave a different opinion from many in regard - 
to the organization of a Fire Department. I don’t mean to say anything © 
against the Chief Engineer of this city or the Assistant Engineers. 
But I think such officers ought to be men who know something more . 
than the mere matters of coupling hose and such details. It requires 
an amount of judgment and wisdom greater than almost any other 
position in cities where there is liable to be a great destruction of 
property from fire. 

@. Would you not also say that they should have special training in 
that direction? 

A. I should, certainly. If you had to call out the powder brigade 
under the command of the Chief Engineer, I should want them trained 
so as to know what to do,—to understand who was to have charge of 
the powder, and to have perfectly cool men, who felt themselves entirely 
competent for the business, and knew the proper method of proceeding, 
and had perfect command of themselves,— not men who are under- 
taking to fire powder for the first time in their lives. 

@. You have no special knowledge in regard to this Boston fire, I 
suppose ? | 

A. No, sir, except that I was at the fire early. The bells struck in an 
unusual manner and I went out, and was there while that first building 
was on fire. 

I think there was a want in our Fire Department at that fire in this 
way: There was a want of carrying up hose. The engines were play- 
ing too much on the lower parts of the buildings when the upper parts 
were on fire. I saw that the fire was getting the entire control of the 
department the moment that it got into these narrow streets with high 
buildings. There was no arrangement for carrying up hose. They were 
not prompt enough. It is of no use.to play on the third and fourth 
stories of buildings when the fire is in the fifth and sixth, and is coming 
down. It does not do anything ; the fire just spreads from one building 
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to another. I watched the whole fire until the next morning at ten 
o’clock. | 

@. Where did you observe this style of playing that you speak of? 

A. On.the'very first building that burned and on the others generally. 
I spoke of it at that time. Four or five engines would be playing on 
the lower part of a building when it was the upper part ony that was on 
fire. 

Q. Had the fire crossed Summer street when you arrived ? 

A, No, sir. I think that it would not vary but very little from half. 
past seven o’clock when I arrived. The first building was only fairly 
on fire. It was a question then about the fire’s crossing Summer street. I 
said then that I wondered that they did not get up their ladders and get 
the hose upon the other side. As a general thing, without going into 
details, the water did not get at the fire. 

@. In regard to the first building, was that practicable when you 
arrived ? 

A. Yes, sir. They could have taken up the hose on the opposite side 
and played into the building. ‘There were but one or two engines there 
when I arrived. There was no reason that I know of, why with 
such an alarm as that there should not have been a number of engines 
there. To me the alarm sounded in a very unusual manner. I started 
and went right down when the bells first struck. As arule, I never go 
to fires, but this alarm sounded in so unusual a manner that I went right 
out. I live just below the corner of Charles and Beacon street. I went 
across the Common and right straight to Lincoln street. When I arrived, 
I think I found but one engine there. I did not see but one stream, at 
any rate, and there was no water reaching the fire at all. ‘They were 
playing at it and not reaching it efficiently. 

@. Where was the engine stationed that you saw? 

A. Itwas on the street where the fire was. It was on Kingston street, 
right opposite the burning building. 

@. Whereabouts in the building was the fire when you arrived? 

A. It was in the upper part of the building. 

@. Do you remember looking below to ascertain whether it was not 
‘below also? 

A. I think it was not below. I did not notice it there. I noticed one 
single engine playing, and in some conversation that I had there, I asked 
where in heaven’s name the other engines were, and they said that they 
were bringing them up by hand. “My own impression would be that 
there was a want of hooks and ladders, especially ladders, to a in get- 
ting up the hose. 

Q. Did you come down Summer street from Washington? 

A. No, sir, I went through Bedford street to Kingston street, when I 
went to the fire. 

Q. Was there no engine at the corner of Bedford and Kingston 
streets? 

A. No, sir, I did not pass any. I did not undertake to fix the loca- 
tion of any engine. I directed my attention to the fire, to see what was 
the effect of it. 

Q. Was it too hot to pass through Kingston street to the fire? 
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A. No, sir, I did not undertake to do that. I went within four or five 
blocks of it. . 

@. Did you turn up Kingston street ? 

A. I think I did, after going down Bedford. That is my impression. 
I was not a great ways from the fire. I went up far enough to see the 
basement of the building and its whole length. While I stayed there, the 
fire got in the upper stories on Summer street. Then I went round into 
Summer street to see what would happen next. I said, ‘* Is it possible 
that they are going to let that fire get into Summer street?” 

@. Did you go through Church Green or Chauncy street ? 

A. I went through Chauncy street. After it got into Summer street, 
I stayed there some time, and then I went into Franklin street and saw 
that the fire came down there, and then I spoke up and said, ‘* They 
ought not to allow that fire to go the other side of Franklin str eet. They 
ought to have used powder there.” 

Q. Did you ever see powder used in that class of buildings filled with 
merchandise ? 

A. No, sir; I never did. 

@. Did you see anything of its use that night or the next morning? 

A. No, sir; nothing from which I could form an opinion. I was not 
near enough. 

(). Was | there gas let into those houses at N antucket for lighting pur- 
poses ? 

A. No, sir. That is to be considered. It isa great danger, of course. 
There is no doubt about that. 


AUGUSTUS LUCE, sworn. 


@. (By Mr. Russett.) Where do you reside? 

_ A. At 15 Linden street, East Boston. 

' Q. How early were you at the fire? 

A. I was there I should say within five minutes after the first bell 
struck. 

@. Where were you when the alarm struck? 

. On the corner of Broad and Summer streets. 

. Did you see anything of the fire before the alarm? 

. Yes, sir. 

. How long had you seen it before the alarm? 

. Not more than a minute. 

. When you got there, what was the condition of things? 

. When [I got there, the end of the building nearest to Bedford street 
was on fire, and the flames were showing themselves. 

(). Was there any fire apparatus there at that time? 

A. Steamer 7 was on the corner of Lincoln and Bedford streets. 

(). How soon did that steamer begin to play? 

A. I kept right around the fire on Bedford and Kingston streets, and 
then went on to Summer street. I there met Deputy Chief Regan. He 
gave orders to some men who were with him to cut through the front 
door on Summer street; and, as they were cutting through, the remark 
he made was like this: * Where. in the devil is Steamer No. 7?’ and I 
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replied, ‘‘ She stands on the corner of Bedford and Lincoln streets.” He 
says, ‘* What is she doing there?” I said, ‘* The other end of this building 
is all in flames.” He instantly took his men away from that door and 
went down Kingston street, and I followed him. There was one stream, 
if not two, going on to the fire then. 

Q. How many minutes after you heard the alarm did you see the stream 
going on to the fire? 

. I should think it was not over ten minutes. 

. Do you belong to the Fire Department? 

. No, sir. I belong to Station No. 2. I am a policeman. 

. You don’t know about the giving of the alarm? 

No, sir. 

Did you see any other steamers while you were there? 

. No, sir; not right away at that time. 

Did you see any hose carriage? 

. Yes, sir; right in the street. The crowd gathered in there very 
thick. I don’t remember what hose carriage it was. In a very few min- 
utes I was on Summer street again, and a hook and ladder company 
had come then. I saw no other steamer directly at that time. | 

Q@. Did ,you save some women from Kingston street? 

a5) PS RIT. 

Q. What time was that? 

A, It was very soon after I_went down Kingston street with Officer 
Regan. These women got scared, and could not get out through the 
crowd. I went into the house and took them down through the crowd. 
It was right opposite the fire on Kingston street, I think the first house 
next to the new store that they are building, — Mr. Rogers’ house. 
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JOHN M. PAGE, re-called, 


@. (By Mr. Russert.) What is your occupation? 

A. Iam a policeman at Station No. 4. 

@. The outlines of your beat are Kingston, Eee South, East, 
Federal and Summer streets? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. What time did you pass the corner of Kingston and Ranier 
streets? 

A. As near as I can judge, it might be five or ten minutes before 
seven o'clock. 

Q. You noticed a ohine then, of course? 

A. No, sir. 

@. You went down Kingston? 

A, I went down Kingston, towards Ee 

@. You met a woman there, did you? 

A. Yes, sir. I left the corner and was coming down Essex street 
when I met a woman. She had some complaints to make about par- — 
ties, and about her husband; and detained me there five or ten minutes, 
perhaps. 

@. Then where did you go? 

A. I went to the corner of: Lincoln and Essex. 

@. What took place at Lincoln? 
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A. I was standing on the corner a few minutes, and there was a party 
of rough boys half way up Summer street, making some disturbance and 
noise, and I started to go up and drive them off. They saw me coming 
and they ran towards Summer street, and I followed along after them. 
When we got up to Summer street, they began to hallo “fire. I sup- 
posed they were doing it to plague me. Iran pretty fast after them up 
to the corner. I didn’t know but what I would touch them with my 
cane a little. I got up to the corner, and sure enough, there was plenty 
of fire on the corner of Lincoln and Bedford streets. It appeared to be © 
coming out of the top of the buildings. I could not see the building 
that was on fire. There was a high building between that and me, that 
ran farther back. 

@. How many minutes was that from the time you passed that corner 
of Kingston and Summer streets? 

A. It might have been twenty pes or more. 

@. How near you was box 52? 

A. I was right at it. It was aioli on the corner where I stood. I 
took the key out and gave the alarm as soon as possible. 

@. How soon did you give the second alarm? 

F’ A. I could not hear the bell, there was so much noise. I waited what 
I thought would be time enough to strike the bell, and then I gave the 
second alarm. 

@. How many minutes were there between the first alarm and the 
second ? : 

A. I should judge it was five minutes or so. 

@. Why did you give the second alarm? 

A. There was word came from an Engineer to give the second alarm, 
although I had made up my mind to give it without having any orders. 
I gave a third alarm. That I had orders from an Engineer to give. 
But it was an order throughout the whole department, in case the fire 
was above the second story, to give a second alarm immediately, without 
having any orders. I gave the third alarm as soon as I thought the second 
had done striking. I gave the first and the second within five minutes 
of each other, and the third as soon as the second had got through. I 
could not hear the second strike. I did not hear any answer that night. 

@. Did you get any response from the box? 

A. Yes, sir; I could hear it ticking in the box. 

@. As soon as you gave the first alarm did you hear it ticking? 

A. Yes, sir. 

(). Had any one spoken to you about the alarm before you gave the 
first one? 

A. No, sir; there was nobody there. 

@. How many seconds was it from the time you heard the cry of 
‘“‘ Fire” until you gave the first alarm? 

A. It was as quick as I could put my hand in my-pocket and take 
out my key —taking up five or six seconds. The box was located on 
the corner of Lincoln and Bedford streets. I was right at the box. 
When I got around the corner far enough to see, I gave the alarm. I 
was right there at the box when I saw the fire. 

@. While you were giving the first alarm, what officers came up? 

A. There were a number. I think the first officer I saw was Mr. 
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Moulton, right close there. He came there without any hat or coat, and 
- with his key in his hand. 

Q. What other officers? 

A. Mr. Farwell, Mr. Hoffman, Mr. Crane, and quite a number of 
others. 

@. Did you hear any other alarm except from those boys? 

A, No, sir. That was my first intimation of the fire. I had been 
standing at the corner of Essex street for four or five minutes. If there 
- had been any outcry in Summer street, I must have heard it. 

These boys shouted as soon as they got there, and I was then after 
them. I was going up Lincoln street towards Bedford and Summer. 

Q. Can you tell what fire apparatus you saw come, and when you saw 
it come? 

A. I saw one steamer come up Lincoln street with some men on it, 
and I thought they had light teams to haul the engine with, and I ap- 
pealed to the crowd to take hold and help haul it along, and there were 
a number that took hold. 

@. What time did they reach the fire? 

A. I was waiting at the box to give an alarm. I think it was the 
second alarm. It must have been that. 

@. What steamer was it? 

A. I suppose it was No. 7. I did not notice. It came up Lincoln 

street. 4 
. @. Where did it locate? 

A. It stopped right at the hydrant at the corner of Lincoln and Bed- 
ford streets. It came within five minutes after the first alarm. 

@. How soon did it begin to play? 

A. I don’t recollect about that. I think before it had got to playing 
I had left the box. 

@. Where did you go? 7 

A. I went up Bedford street. The boys had got up into a yard, 
on toa shed, and I went there to drive them out and stayed there for 
some time. ‘ 

@. Did you see any other steamers come before you went up Bedford 
street ? 

A. No, sir; I don’t think I did. I was there half an hour or more. 


FREDERICK HOFFMAN, sworn. 


. (By Mr. Russetz.) What is your occupation? 
- Iam a policeman, connected with Station No. 4. 
- On the night of the fire, where were you when the alarm was given? 
- When the alarm was given I was at the fire. 
. When did you see the fire first? 
. I saw the fire from the corner of Bedford and Lincoln streets. My 
beat runs from the corner of Essex and Lincoln down Lincoln to Beach, 
along Beach to Federal, up Federal to East, through East to South, up 
South to Essex, and then through Essex to Lincoln. 

Q. What time was this that you saw the fire? 

A. I should say, to the best of my knowledge, that it was between 
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fifteen and twenty minutes past seven. The fire was in the rear of the 
building. : 

. Was there any fire in front? 

. No, sir. 

. How far up was it? 

. I should say that it was the second or third story. 

. Did you notice any fire below? ' 
. Yes, sir, I did. From the front part of the building, I could see 
the light of the fire through the basement windows from the Summer- 
street side. | : 

@. How long after you saw the fire did you hear the alarm? 

A. I could not hear any alarm at all, there was so much noise around 
the fire. Iran up to the head of the street and met officer Page at the 
box. I went around by the front of the Freeman’s Bank to Summer 
street, and Engineer Regan was there and the driver of the Insurance 
wagon. ‘They tried to cut into the front door and make an opening 
‘through so as to unbolt it, but it was a centre bolt and they could not 
unbolt it. Engineer Regan told me to go round and give a second and 
third alarm. I told him the second was rung. He said ring the third 
right after it. I went round to the box and told officer Page. Our 
orders were then if the fire was above the third story to give the second 
alarm. Officer Page gave the second alarm while I was at the box. He 
had given the first alarm and had just closed the box when I got there. 
' Q. How soon after the second alarm was the third given? 

A. I could not say exactly. I got back I should say in about two or 
three minutes. Assoon as I ran around to where the Freeman’s Bank 
is, then I came right back again and told officer Page. 

@. Did you see any fire apparatus there? 

A. Yes, sir, I saw Steamer No. 7, and there was a hose from Hudson 
street. I saw the hose there, but could not see the carriage. I had seen 
Steamer 4’s hose carriage come round through Otis street right into 
Kingston. 

@. How soon did Steamer 7 get there after the first alarm? 

A. Steamer 7, I should say, was there within about five minutes from 
the time that I got to the box,—less than that. I could not tell any- 
thing about the alarm, because I did not hear it. What I judge by is 
that officer Page closed the box. Some one went down and gave notice 
to the steamer, that was located right in East street. 

@. Where did it stop to get water? ; 

A, It stopped in Bedford street, right at the rear. I could not see 
exactly where it did stop. They got the hose over the shed right in the 
rear of the building. 

@. How soon did they get water on to the building after they got 
there? 
__ A. I should say it was ten or fifteen minutes ; I could not say exactly. 

@. How soon did the hose get there from Hudson street? 

A. I saw the hose there in fact sooner than I saw Steamer 7’s water. 

(). How soon after the first alarm was given? 

A. I could not say exactly. It might be six or seven minutes. I 
know they were a very short time ahead of Steamer No. 7. 

@. How soon did Hose 4 get there? 
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A. It was some time before’Hose 4 got there. The fire had got up 
through the roof at that time. The fire had got out on the Kingston- 
street side, through the windows, at that time. 

Q. How many minutes, to the best of your knowledge or ppinien 

A. I should say about eighteen or twenty minutes. 

(By Mr. Firtn.) As I understand, you were at the corner of 
Bedford and Lincoln streets when you saw ‘the fire? 
. Yes, sir. 
. Then you went from there to the fire? 
. Yes, sir. 
. Why didn’t you sound the alarm? 
. When I came there, officer Page was at the box. 
Was officer Page there when you were there? 
. When I came there, officer Page was there. I was standing at the 
corner of Essex and Lincoln streets, when my attention was attracted 
to it by the noise and the cry of fire. I ran up for the box. When I 
got there, officer Page had given the alarm and was just closing the 
box. That was before I had been to the fire. I had seen officer Page 
on the corner opposite to me a short time before that. I thought he 
went out of Essex towards Kingston, but instead of that he had gone 
up Lincoln and was there before me. 
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BENJAMIN F. FARWELL, sworn. 


(By Mr. Russert.) What is your occupation? 
. I am a police officer connected with Station No. 4. 
Where were you when you first saw the fire? 
. I was in Lincoln street, on my beat. 
What part of Lincoln street? 
. I was near the building called Lincoln building, or Crystal Palace. 
What did you see? 

. The first that I saw was that a lot of young men and boys came 
running up the street, from the lower end of the Palace. ‘They were in 
the middle of the street. I had not discovered any fire at that time. I 
went in the middle of the street and looked up, and saw 4 light there, 
and went up to the box at the corner of Lincoln and Bedford streets, as 
quick as I could. 

@. Whom did you find there? 

A, I found officer Page at the box. 

Q. Did he tell you what he had done? 

A. I heard just as I got there the click. I could hear the lever, and I 
stopped there a moment and I heard the tick. 

Q. Did he give a second alarm while you were there? 
(A. No, sir. I don’t know. I left then. I heard the click and then 
I went through Bedford street. There is a Mrs. Foster who lives there, 
and a lot of young men had run through her yard and were going over 
her sheds. I went in and drove them out of her yard, and then I went 
around up Kingston street to the fire. . 

@. In what part of the building was the fire when you got there? 

A, It was in the top part, beyond the elevator, in the rear end. 
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Q. How soon did you see any fire apparatus come? 

A. I went into the building next adjoining that, —I went to the door 
of Tebbetts, Baldwin & Davis first. That was bolted and I could not 
get in. Then I went up into the building next to it, clear to the top. 
There was a fireman that went in with me, that time, up to the top of 
that building. I think he was an Engineer. I stopped there until there 
was a hose run up the three flights. 

@. Do you know what hose that was? 

A. I don’t know. I suppose, however, that it was Steamer No. 7’s. 
This hose was carried through the building onsthe right, — I. H. Hatch 
& Co’s, just across the alley-way to the right. 

Q. How many minutes after you left the box before you met this 
Engineer? 

_ A. It might have been four or five minutes. I should not think it was 
over that, to the best of my judgment. It might have been five min- 
utes. 

@. What time was it when you reached the building which was on 
fire? 

A. I don’t know. 

Q. What should you judge? 

A. Twenty minutes past seven o’clock, I should say, or in that neigh- 
borhood, as near asI can judge. It might have been later than that, and 
it might have been not quite so late. 

@. How soon after did you see any engine? 

A. I was in that building, and could not see. 

Q. (By Mr. Firtu.) Were there any words between yourself and of- 
ficer Page at the box, about what he had done? A 

A. All that was said by him was, ‘ Do you hear the bells?” I said, “IT 
hear the tick,” and then I could hear the clicking in the box. He says, 
“‘ Go out there to Mrs. Foster’s;” and I started. That was all that was 


said. 


FRANK R. CRANE, sworn. 


Q. (By Mr. Russet.) What is your occupation? 

A. I am a policeman connected with Station No. 2. My beat is Wash- 
ington, Summer, Devonshire and Franklin streets. 

Q. When were you first out on the night of the fire? 

A. It was at six o’clock. 

@. At what time did you hear the cry or alarm? 

A. Well, it was just a few minutes before the bell struck — probably 
not more than two or three minutes. 

@. Where were you then? | | 

A. I was just at the corner of Franklin and Devonshire streets. 

@. Who was with you? 

A. Mr. Dodd and Mr. Mather. 

@. What sort of a cry did you hear? 

A. When I heard it, I did not think it sounded any more like fire than 
anything else. I did not recognize it as being an alarm of fire. I thought 
it was parties passing up Summer street. It is a very common thing 
there to hear such noises. 
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@. Then you say that two or three minutes after that cry you heard 
the alarm. What did you do then? 

A. I thought then that this halloing might be *‘ Fire.” I started and 
ran right through to Summer street. When I got through there I could 
see the reflection of the fire in. Kingston street. I went right around, and 
came up from Devonshire into Kingston street as soon as I could, and 
went in the rear of the building. i 

@. Was anybody there at that time? ; 

A. I don’t think there was when I went there, but when I came out of 
the passage-way I met Mr. Regan, one of the Engineers. He told me 
to go and give the second and third alarms. 

Q. What did you do? 

A. I went to the box and found officer Page there, and told him what 
Capt. Regan had told me. ‘ 

Q. Did he give another alarm then? 

A. Yes, sir. He said he would giveit as soon as the bell had done 
striking the first alarm. 

Q. Then you had come all the way from Franklin street before the 
first alarm got through? | 

A. From the time the first bell struck, — before the three rounds of 
the bell had struck. 

Q. How many minutes would it take you to do that? 

A. Well, three or four minutes. 

Q. After that, what did you do? 

A. I was about there all night, in Summer, Franklin, Washington and 
Devonshire streets, making myself as useful as I could, under the com- 
mand of Sergeant Foster. 

Q. What fire apparatus did you see first? 

A. I could not say what it was. I saw that which I supposed to be 
Steamer 7’s hose carriage. 

@. How soon did you see that after the first alarm? 

A, That was before the bell had done striking. It was on Kingston 
street, right opposite to the building that was burning. 

Q. Was it before the first alarm had done striking? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. When did you see the next apparatus? 

A. I could not tell, but it was right away. It was buta very few min- 
utes before I saw Steamer No. 7, there in Summer street. : 

Q. To the best of your knowledge, how many minutes after the alarm 
was first struck? 

A. I should not think it was more than fifteen or twenty minutes.. It 
might not have been so much as that. 

@. What time did you reach the fire? 

A. I could not tell —not to a minute. But it was somewhere between 
quarter past seven and half past. 


JOSEPH DODD, sworn. 


Q. (By Mr. Russett.) What is your occupation? 
A. I ama policeman, and am connected with Station No. 2. 
. On the night of the fire, where were you on duty? 
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A. I was on duty, watching stores at the corner of Franklin and Dey- 
onshire streets. 


Q. Did you hear any noise there? 

A. I heard some one halloing and a noise. 

Q. What did you do? 

I started and ran in that direction, towards Summer street. 

Did you hear anything of the alarm? 

. No, sir, I did not hear the fire-alarni on my way. 

Did you hear the ery of * Fire”? 

. Yes, sir. 

What did you see when you got there? . 

. I went across Summer and Devonshire streets to an alley-way back 
of the building which was on fire, and I heard glass breaking, and I 
looked up and saw the fire just coming out of the window. i thought 
then that it was in the third story. 

@. Did you hear the alarm at any time? 

A. I heard the bells ring, but I did not count the strokes to know what 
the number was. 

@. How soon after you started and ran did you hear the bells ring? 

A. I could not tell. It was after I got to the fire. 

@. About how many minutes would that take? 

A. It would not take more than two minutes to go from where I was, 
if it did as long. . 

Q. What did you do then? 

A. I went and helped Lt. Childs get a rope off the hook and ladder 
truck. 

Q. When did that truck arrive? 

A. It was pretty soon after I got there. I don’t know how many min- 
utes. I don’t believe it was more than a minute or two after I got there. 
The hose got there about the same time I did. I turned around and saw 
them coming. I thought it was quite a spell before a steamer came. I 
could not tell exactly how many minutes it was after the bell struck. 

@). Give it, to the best of your judgment. 

A. I thought at that time that it was about five minutes, but it might 
not have been so long. 


hOhOLOK 


CALEB T. MATHER, sworn. 


(). (By Mr. Russert.) What is your occupation? 

A. 1am a policeman connected with Station No. 2. 

@. Where were you on the night of the fire? 

A. I was on my beat, corner of Devonshire and Franklin streets. I 
was there about ten minutes previous to the fire’s starting. 

. When did youhear anything unusual that attracted your attention? 

A. I was talking with Mr. Crane, and simultaneously we heard some 
one hallo; and there was another officer that came along about that time 
and said he guessed there was a disturbance up the street, and we started 
towards Winthrop square, up Devonshire street; and then we distin- 
guished the cry of fire and proceeded in that direction. I went by the 
way of Devonshire street, that being on the line of my route. I got 
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about opposite Beebe’s building and I heard the fire-alarm. At the 
time I got to Summer street, I distinguished the number. 

@. How long after the alarm was it before you saw any fire apparatus? 

A, After I got to the corner of Summer and Devonshire streets,on my 
way up, I saw the smoke and got the direction of the fire, and I went im- 
mediately there and rushed to the door of the store on the Kingston- 
street side, and the fire appeared to be in the rear — from an alley-way 
in the rear of the counting-room, and Mr. Crane rushed by me up into © 
the alley-way, and came up and started back, and met Mr. Regan, who 
told him to go and give the alarm — the second and third alarms. I re- 
mained there. It was not many minutes before the first and second lines 
of hose came into the street. I could not tell exactly how many minutes 
had elapsed. ‘Time seems much longer under such circumstances. It 
seemed to me rather slow. 

@. How many minutes was it, to the best of your judgment, between 
the alarm and the arrival of the first apparatus ? | 

A, I might have stood there from seven to ten minutes. It might not 
have been as long, but it seemed to me so. ThenI saw two lines of hose 
running up the street. They started up the stairway of the building be- 
yond the alley. I don’t know whether they got a stream on the fire or 
not. ‘They soon ran back. 

@. Did you see the hose arrive? . 

A. I saw these two lines of hose run into the street. I did not see 
the carriage. 

@. Did you see the steamer come? 

A. No, sir. | 

@. You were at work on the fire all night with Sergeant Bates? 

A. Yes, sir. I stayed there as long as I could. I stayed there until the 
heat drove me away, and then I went down Kingston and Bedford streets, 
and around in the rear, and saw steamers enough there. On my way 
around, I went from there to the Freeman’s Bank entrance, and remained 
there until the fire crossed Summer street, and the Deputy Chief came to 
the door where I was and said, if I had any families living on the route, 
I had better proceed in that direction; and I did so. I remained on the 
route as long as I could be of any service. Then I reported on Summer 
street, and was with Sergeant Bates the rest of the night. ; 


SERGT. JOSEPH H. BATES, sworn. 


Q. (By Mr. Russetu.) You are an officer of the police force? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. Where were you when the alarm was given of this fire? 

A. I was going down Hanover street. I listened to the first alarm, 
and the second alarm was turned in so quick that I returned to the 
station-house and put on my uniform, and went immediately to the fire. 

@. How many minutes did it take you to get there after you heard the 
second alarm? 

A. It was probably ten minutes, as near as I can judge. 

Q. In what condition was the building? 

A. The building at that time was all of a light flame. 
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Q. Was there any fire apparatus there? 
A. Yes, sir. Steamer No. 4 was all the engine I saw. She was at- 
tached to a hydrant, and the stream was on the fire. 

@. Did you see any other steamer come? 

A. No, sir. I had a line across the head of Summer street, at that 
time. On the other lines were Sergeants Foster and Childs. They were 
below me on the other side. 

Q. How long were you on duty? 

A. I wags on duty until the next morning at nine o’clock, and all 
through the day afterward, in fact. 

Q. Did the officers come promptly from your station, or otherwise? 

A. After I had been at the fire some time, I judged it would be quite a — 
fire, and went to the station-house and reported that I must have more men, 
I had hard work to hold the line with what I had. He sent me three or 
four, and the men from other stations came within an hour. Station No. 
8 reported to me, and Station No. 5, and then I had some of Station No. 
4’s men, and, in fact, the officers from other stations reported up to ten 
o'clock and past that hour. 

@. You say you had hard work to hold the lines. What was the 
trouble? 

A. It was on account of the Reed There were so many people 
crowding down. That was the great difficulty all that night. It wasa 
trouble to the firemen as well as to the police. We were obliged to let 
the firemen through. We always gave them all the privileges necessary. 

Q. Was the crowd troublesome to the firemen? 

A. No, sir, I should judge not. There was a line of hose run up 
Summer street. We would always say to the firemen, ‘t Pass through 
the centre. Your line of hose is open ready for you.” We used every 
means in our power to give them a chance. When the apparatus arrived, 
we dropped our lines and let them pass through. A crowd will usually 
let the engines pass through without any hindrance. They take care to 
keep clear of the horses, and give an engine plenty of room. 

Q. Did the crowd give way when the engine was drawn by men, as 
in former times? 

A. It was about the same — nothing different. 

@). How did the police officers behave? 

A. They behaved well. We had not a particle of trouble with a sin- 
gle man. We had some fifty during the night. 

@. Did you see any of the firemen disorderly ? 

A, No, sir. 


SOLOMON S. FOSTER, sworn. 


@. (By Mr. Russerzt.) Are you a member of the police force? 

A. Yes, sir. I am attached to Station No. 2. 

@. Were you out at the time of the fire-alarm ? 

A. Yes, sir. I wasin Merchants’ Row when the first alarm struck. I 
went right over to the fire as quick as I could go. 

@. When you got there, what was going on? 

A. The fire was burning pretty rapidly on the top of that building 
on Kingston street. The flames were coming out of the upper windows. 
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Q. How many minutes did it take you to get there? From the time 
the alarm struck until you got there, how long was it? 

A. I ran all the way through State and Devonshire streets, right to 
Otis, and right through to Summer street. 

@. Did you see any fire apparatas when you got there? 

A. The 7’s had got there. The hose-carriage came about the time 
that I did, I think. 

@. What hose was it? 

A. I think it is No. 2, or else itis No. 38. They were in Kingston 
“street, near Bedford. 

Q. What did you do? 

A. Then I went right to work getting the crowd away, in order to 
give the firemen a chance to work. 

@. Did you have officers from different stations? 
: A. Yes, sir. Isent word to Lieutenant Burleigh to telegraph, and he 
sent all the officers he could get, and as quick as he could get them there. 
We formed our lines on Franklin and Devonshire streets, and fell back, 
as the fire came through to Milk street, from point to point, as the fire 
drove us. 

@. Were you employed in driving crowds from buildings that were to 
be blown up? 
. We were, at the corner of Milk and Devonshire streets. 
How long did you hold those lines? 
. It was all night. 
How did the police officers behave that night?” 
. They behaved well. 
Was there any trouble with any of them? 
. None that I know of. 
Did you see any firemen drunk or disorderly ? 
Oar. 
. Did you see firemen robbing stores, or helping themselves to 
go oods? 

A. Yes, sir. That was at Peck’s fur store on Devonshire street. 

Q. Were they Boston firemen? 

A. I could not tell, there was such a crowd. They said that Mr. Peck 
told them to take what they could, and also told other citizens the same. 
I took care of what stuff I could, and cleared the place out, and put 
some officers in there. 

I can’t tell what firemen it was that took these things, or where they 
belonged. It was pretty late. The fire had got past Franklin street to- 
wards Milk. It had not got to Peck’s store, by two or three stores. 
Mr. Peck’s was on the left-hand side, as you go through to Milk street. 

@. What is your opinion of the practice of giving away goods? 

A. I think it demoralized the people and the firemen, by telling them | 
to go in and help themselves. The crowd would rush and we could not 
keep a line. It was hard enough to keep a line with 500 people behind 
it, even if nobody said anything. As soon as one of these men spoke, 
we would not have much show. The crowd broke the lines a number of 
times across Milk and Devonshire streets. We could not hold the lines 
when these men would sing out for the people to come through. We 
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were powerless the moment that these store-keepers would say that 
thing. It would demoralize everything. 

Qi Did you ever know that thing to be said before? 

A, No, sir. 

@. Did you see it at any other place besides Mr. Peck’s? 

_ A. Isaw the same thing up in Washington street. I went in there aid 
drove them out of two storeson the corner of Franklin street. There was 
a collar store there — Bradford & Anthony’s. , 

Q. A little to the left of Franklin? 

A. Yes, sir; as you go up, 

@. Did you make any arrests that night for larceny? 

A. [brought one man in, I believe. Itook awaya good many goods 
from people i in those stores, and I put the people out. 

@. How could you tell a thief from a man who had had a present ? 

A, I made them leave it all. I told them I did not think they had any ° 
right to give things away, and I got them out as quick as I could. 

@. How many years have you been an officer? 

A. I went into the department in 1849. Ihave been in the depart- 
ment ever since it was organized with the watch. 


JOHN H. WESTON, sworn. 


@. (By Mr. Russet.) Where do you live? 

A, In East Boston. 

@. Where were you at the time of the fire? 

A. In East Boston. 

@. How soon did you come over here, after the first alarm? 

A. We don’t come to Boston unless by special order. At the striking 
of the fourth alarm, we are ordered to report at the Ferry. We sore- 
ported, and were ordered back by Captain Barnes, to the house, On his so 
doing, I went to my place of business. A member of Engine Co. No. 5 
came and told me that we were ordered to goto Boston at once. I 
started to go to the Ferry. Just at that time an alarm came in from 
box 154. We went to the fire there, and then immediatly came back. I 
am attached to the Fire Department — to hose company No. 6. 

@. What was the condition of the fire when you got there? 

A. We were ordered to report on Devonshire street. At that time, 
the fire had hardly got into Franklin street. Mr. Dunbar ordered me 
into the clothing store on the corner of Franklin and Devonshire. I 
went on to the roof of the building to see what kind of a chance there 
was. J went up and found the building then ignited. I told him that 
we could not get up there and remain there more than three or four min- 
utes. He then told us we had better take our line out and go into 
Franklin street, which we did. We were driven back from Franklin 
street into Devonshire, and remained there some time. After that he 
went away, and I thought I saw a good chance to make a stand ona 
block of buildings consisting of four or five stores on Devonshire street. 
I took my stream up on to ‘the roof of the building, and Engine No. 8 
took their stream on to the building. 2 of Cambridge and the Lynn 
company were in the lower part of the building. We were doing excel- 
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lent execution. I have no hesitation in saying that had we not been 
called out of it, we would have made a pretty good show. We had 
made things look black on both sides of us. The buildings on both 
sides of us being low we could pour water right into them. There was 


some little space next to us and we had an excellent opportunity to fight — 


the fire. I was congratulating myself and saying that we were doing 
nobly, when we received an order to come down instantly. I said, ‘* For 
what purpose?” I asked whether it was an Engineer that gave the order. 
The man said, ‘‘ No.” I said, ‘*‘Go down and ask what I am to come 
down for.” He came back and said they had put gunpowder in the 
building on the opposite corner and were to blow it up. I made some 
kind of a remark about the use of gunpowder under such circumstances, 
which I do not care to repeat. We came down and went into State 
street.and remained there (I glanced at the clock), in connection with 
seven or eight streams, an hour and a quarter, waiting for the explosion. 
As I understood, the powder was put in and the fuse was lighted, but it 
went out. We had to wait until the fire had got to the gunpowder be- 
fore we could go back and fight the fire again. 

While waiting for the machine to get to work again, we went into the 
new Post Office | and waited until the explosion. I was a little curious to 
see how gunpowder would work in such a case and I watched it pretty 
thoroughly. Some ten minutes after the explosion the wall fell in. 
Then we went into the street and around the new Post Office and had a 
pretty severe fight. Then we went into the building on the opposite cor- 
ner and extinguished the fire, and proceeded up Milk street, and stopped 
the fire as we went. After we got the fire put out there, we went down 


into the ‘‘ Post” building and stopped the fire there. After that, we 


were sent around to a number of different places. 

@. What is your opinion now as to the effect of using gunpowder? 

A. I could not see the benefit there. I think it was a detriment to us 
instead. The building, I think, was right on the corner of Milk and 
Devonshire streets, opposite the new Post Office, on the upper corner. 

@. Do you think you would have extinguished and stopped the fire 
there if you had not been called off? 

A. I am inclined to think that we would. I don’t think it would have 
come into the building where we were, at least, for I think we had it, 
sure. 

The Sowa was put in without our knowledge, and we were warned 
out. J could not tell who the man was that sent for me. I did not see 
him. It was not put into the same building that we were playing in. 
It was put into the building on the opposite corner. 

@. You have no way of helping us to find out who put that powder 
there? 

A. No, sir. 

@. Did you see the man who had sent the order to you when you 
came down? 

A. I says to the man, “Is that the gentleman who ordered you to go 
and tell us to come down?” He had onacity badge. I did not have 
time to notice him particularly. I think it was an Alderman. I think 
the Aldermen have badges. ‘This man had a gold badge. 


Q. Was it from that circumstance that you thought he was an Alder- 
man? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Do you know what time of the day or night this wasr 

A. I could not say anything about the time. It was towards morning ; 
pretty late, at that. I should judge that it was between three and four 
o’clock. I could not say exactly. 

@. Was that new Post-Office building a barrier to the flames on ac- 
count of the way in which it was built? : 

A. It was somewhat. ‘There was considerable fire in and around it, 
and we had pretty sharp work to extinguish the fire in and around it. 

Q. What was there in it to burn? 

A, There were stagings, scaffoldings, and other things in and around 
it. ‘There was a good deal of lumber in and around it and on top of it. 

Q. So far as it was fire-proof it was a barrier, was it not? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. With almost any other building there, do you think the fire would 
have stopped there? 

A. I should not want to say that it would under existing circum- 
stances, with the gunpowder as it was used at that corner. I think that 
the gunpowder would have been likely to have thrown the matter around 
so much that it would have scattered the fire everywhere, and cracked 
the glass the whole length of the street. The building was actually on 
fire when the explosion took place. The fire burned down to the powder, 
but the fuse didn’t light it. 


Adjourned to Thursday afternoon. 
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ELEVENTH DAY. 


TuHurspay, Dec. 12. 


C. W. ELLIOT, Presipent’or Harvarp COLLEGE, sworn. 


Q. (By Mr. Russert.) At what time did you go to the great fire of 
Novy. 9th? 

A. I. don’t know exactly; I was in Brimmer street, and heard the 
alarm strike, and immediately looked out of the window, and there was 
a great blaze in the sky at the time the alarm struck. I went as quick 
as I could to the place, and might have been ten minutes in crossing the 
Common and going down West street. 

@. When you reached the spot, what was the condition of the fire? 

A. The whole building seemed to me to be ina blaze from top to 
bottom. I should say there were at least three engines playing on it 
when I reached there. : 

@. Did you see it cross fo Otis street? 

A. Yes, sir, I saw it cross to the cornice and roof. 

_ Q. How long was that after you reached the spot? 

A. I can’t tell how long it was. I don’t know; I did not look at my 
watch during the night, that I know of. | | 

Q. Did you see any effort made to prevent that crossing? 

A. No, sir; I could see none. I was standing below the fire in Sum- 
mer street. I distinctly remember thinking how extraordinary it was 
that no effort was made. 

Q. (By Mr. Puirsrick.) Were you ina position so that you could 
see down Otis street, to know whether there were any ladders there or 
not? 

A. I was below the fire on Summer street, looking up. 

@. You couldn’t see into Otis street, then? 

A. Oh, no; I saw the fire on Summer street, so to speak. 

Q. (By Mr. Russert.) You couldn’t see into Otis street, nor see 
whether anything was going on there? 

A. No, sir, I couldn’t see into Otis street. 

Q. (By Mr. Puirsrick.) Do you think it was practicable, at that 
moment, when the fire got across the street, for any man to have oper- 
ated directly on the Summer-street front of this building or to have 
scaled the front of this building on the north side of Summer street? 

A. I think it would have been a dangerous and altogether injudicious 
operation to have attacked that fire in front on Summer street, at that 
time. It was the wrong place altogether to work. 

Q. (By Mr. Coss.) For what reason? 

A. Because the hose would then have been carried up to the place 
where it would have been most exposed to heat, and of course the fire- 
men might have been obliged to retreat at any moment, 
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Q. (By Mr. Puiprick.) Where do you think the firemen should 
have attacked it? 

A. From Otis street and Devonshire street. 

Q. (By Mr. Russety.) State anything you noticed that night which 
you think should be brought to the attention of the Commission. 

A. The thing I noticed most that night, up to twelve o’clock, was that 
water was not put on the fire. 

Q. Where was it put? 

A. The great bulk of the water was thrown on to the vertical walls of 
those granite and brick buildings. The water didn’t go more than three 
stories high, as a rule; sometimes it went a little higher, but seldom 
more than three stories high. It then fell down in front of the building, 
across the sidewalk, and went into the street. The hosemen didn’t 
break the windows, as a rule, and the water therefore didn’t penetrate 
the buildings at all. I over and over again saw powerful streams of 
water used in that way, where the upper stories and roofs of the build- 
ings on which they were playing were in a light blaze. I saw it repeat- 
edly during that night, and as late as eight o’clock on Sunday morning. 

Q. On what streets did you see that? 

A. I don’t know that I shall be able to answer that with precision. 
The places where I remember it most distinctly were Otis street, Devon- 
shire street (on the water side of Beebe’s block), on Milk street, a little 
above Batterymarch street, I think, and another place that I have not 
been able to identify since, where I stood nearly fifteen minutes. It was - 
in the vicinity of High and Purchase streets, but the ground is entirely 
burnt over; the buildings they were attempting to save were burned, and 
i have not been able to identify the place, although I went there for that 
' purpose. 

@. (By Mr. Parrerics.) Did you occasionally see streams that 
played higher than three stories? 

A. Yes, sir, I occasionally saw a stream where they were using a 
smaller nozzle than usual], which would go a little higher than usual, but 
the streams were very ineffectual then, they ‘were so much divided before 
they got toit. I don’t think I saw a single stream used in that way 
from the street which reached the top of the building that was burning. 
i will say I didn’t see the effort to prevent the fire from crossing Wash- 
ington street, opposite the Marlboro’ Hotel. I understood they did get 
the water to the top of that building. That was the most astonishing 
thing during that whole night, to see Americans using superb resources 
in that way. I would not have believed it; nothing would have induced 
me to believe it. During the night I several times “asked hosemen, and 
persons whom [ supposed to be ‘Engineers, — but I generally found they 
were not ‘Boston Engineers, but country firemen, — why they didn’t go 
on to the roofs, instead of staying in the street. Of course, that was a 
very disagreeable question, and I generally got pretty short answers, but 
I got at three different reasons in the course of the night. One was, 
that it was much hotter on the roofs than in the streets; another was, 
that it was too dangerous; and another, that they couldn’t carry their 
hase up without bursting them. Some of them said, because the pres 
sure of the water would burst the hose at such a height ; and others said 
that there was no way of getting the hose through a building without 
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making a good many turns, and that the turns increased very much the 
danger of bursting. Those were the only reasons that I got at during 
the night, but of course it was a bad time to give reasons. But, as I dare 
say the gentlemen of the Commission have heard, those difficulties were 
all overcome later in the fire. They did carry hose to the top of build- 
ings on Sunday morning, as high as the buildings which were burned 
Saturday night. 

Q. (By Mr. Fiera.) Did you think that what they alleged in regard ° 
to the excessive heat on the top of the buildings was true at that time? 

A. I did not. 

@. (By Mr. Paiterick.) Were you around the fire during Sunday 
forenoon ? 

A. I was; that,is, I was there from half-past eight until eleven; after 
eleven, I had other work. I should say that the next thing that struck 
me during the night was a lack of foresight from hour to hour in the 
operations of the Fire Department. They would work on a building 
which was inevitably to be burned, until it was too late to take any effi- 
cient measures to save the next building. 

@. (By Mr. Russetu.) Where did you notice that, if you remember 

any place? 
_ A. I noticed that repeatedly. The place where I first noticed it was 
in Winthrop square, when Beebe’s block was on fire. ‘The block on the 
lower side of Devonshire street was lost because they played on the 
three lower stories until it was too late to do anything on the roofs. FE 
noticed the same thing on Federal street. I passed through Federal 
street several times before the fire swept it, and saw no measures what- 
ever taken to preserve the lower side of that street. Still later in the 
fire, Federal street went with a rush, but at that time, so far as I saw, 
that part of the field was abandoned. I saw no firemen there. 

@. What would you have suggested in regard to that block near 
Beebe’s? 

A. I did suggest that three powerful streams which were playing on the 
sidewalk should be carried up through those buildings, but it was not 
done. Of course, nobody had any right to make any suggestions. 

@. Did you suggest that to any Engineer? ~ 

A. Idid. I suggested it to Mr. Damrell. I ought to qualify that by 
saying that I didn’t know Mr. Damrell, but this person was pointed out 
to me by two police officers, and bya man whom I afterwards ascertained 

‘to be a Charlestown Engineer, as Mr. Damrell, and I have no doubt it 
was Mr. Damrell. ‘ 

@. What did he say? 

A. He looked up at the place, and said something to this effect : ‘* Do 
you think. the men could stay up there?” It wasn’t put in the way of a 
negative answer, it was put in the way of an inquiry; at least, I so un- 
derstood it; but I ought to add that it was too late to begin operations 
to save that block. ‘The roof was not in a blaze, but it was smoking, 
an very hot. These streams, however, had been playing upon the stone 
walls of the building as much as fifteen minutes from the street, and they 
were three superb streams of water. 

Q@. (By Mr. Puiterick.) When you saw the fire checked during Sun- 
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day forenoon, did you think the check was due to the different tactics, or 
to the different style of architecture of the buildings? 

A. To both. , I thought it was emphatically due to the change in tac- 
tics, and I also thought that a building like the Merchants’ Exchange 
was a more favorable building to meet the fire in. 

@. Was there not a larger. concentration of force there Sunday fore- 
noon than could have been possible on any large scale. Saturday night ? 

A. Yes, sir, I have no doubt that there was; but that wasn’t the ‘tr ue 
way to fight that fire, to concentrate on single blocks at the outset. That 
is, at the. outset, a still greater concentration was possible than was ever 
possible afterwards, until it was extinguished; that is, from eight to 
nine o’clock on Saturday night, when the Fire Department had arrived. 

@. Do you think there was sufficient apparatus on the ground between 
_eight and nine o’clock to have successfully fought the fire under the 
circumstances ? 

_A. I don’t feel competent to answer that, because I don’t know how 
many engines there were. There seemed to me to be a good many mag- 
nificent streams of water between eight and nine o’clock, but I don’t 
know how many there were. I noticed another thing at that time, that 
nobody seemed to know where Mr. Damrell was, and nobody had any 
definite orders to do anything. That was quite as true of the police 
officers as it was of the hosemen. I was close to a group of half-a- 
dozen police officers in Winthrop square. They were debating among 
themselves to whom they should report. I heard three of them say 
simultaneous!y that they had no orders, and they did nothing. ‘There 
was another thing that I noticed during the night, and that was, that the 
crowds that were rushing about the streets were very much in the way of 
the Fire Department, and interfered with them constantly at every turn. 
They were particularly in the way when the firemen wished to change 
the direction of their hose. It seemed to me that there were two defects 
of organization that were pretty conspicuous. One was, that the Chief 
Engineer had apparently no means of commanding the whole field, and 
- he had no means of sending orders. I saw this person who was pointed 
out to me as Mr. Damrell run two or three times across Winthrop square 
in the course of filtéen minutes, carrying his own orders, and of course 
fatiguing himself very much. He didn’t seem to have any means of 
getting intelligence from the different parts of the field. In short, the 
Fire Department seemed to me to lack the methods of an army alto- 
gether, about receiving intelligence and conveying orders. Then I 
couldn’t but sympathize with the reluctance of the firemen to go on such 
high roofs. Oné reason was, that there were not firemen enough to 
handle the hose up those high buildings, and to station men all along 
the line, at short intervals, to a place of safety. I think hosemen who 
are to go on roofs are entitled to that protection. They are entitled to 
feel that there are experienced men all along the line of hose on the line 
of retreat, who will warn them of danger and secure their retreat. It 
seemed to me there were not men enough attached to the hose and hose- 
carriages to do that. 

Q. (By Mr. Russery.) You say three of the police said they had no 
~ orders, — did you hear any firemen say that? 

A. Oh, yes. I asked quite a number, perhaps half-a-dozen or a 
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dozen persons, in the course of the night, in different places, if they had 
any orders to do what I saw them doing. It struck me so many times 
as extraordinary and preposterous, that I couldn’t help asking that 
question, and they always said they had no orders. 

@. You asked them in each case if they had orders to do what they 
were then doing? ; 

A. Yes, sir. : 

Q. (By Mr. Puirerick.) What did the police officers appear to be 
doing, besides keeping the crowd back ? 

A. The police officers to whom I refer were not keeping the crowd 
back ; they were not doing anything at the time; they seemed to be at a 
loss what todo. The crowd had free admission to Winthrop square at 
that time. I entered the square with Mayor Norcross, Dr. George Ellis, 
and Mr. Phillips Brooks, and we went right up close to the place where 
the firemen were working. There were hundreds, I don’t know but 
thousands of persons in the square at the same time, that being, at that 
moment, the critical point of the fire. 

Then there was another thing I noticed. Idon’t know exactly what use 
is to be made of this conversation, and this is rather a hard thing to say, 
perhaps ; I don’t know the causes of it in the least; but the firemen all 
the first part of the night, up to midnight, didn’t seem to me to work 
with what I call desperation. I didn’t see a man work as the crew of a 
ship do, for instance, when they are in danger. There was a sort of 
nonchalance about them, an easy-going way of working, which was not 
coolness ; it was more than coolness, more than indifference to danger. 
They seemed to me to be thoroughly impregnated with the idea that it 
was impossible to do anything with a combustible roof, on top of a five 
or six-story building. They seemed to me to have that idea thoroughly 
ingrained, that it was not to be expected ; that they couldn’t do anything. 

Q. (By Mr. Puirsricx.) Did you see any marked difference the next 
morning ? 

A. I did, very great. | 

Q. Among buildings with a similar style of roof to those on Winthrop 
square and Franklin street, with granite walls? 

A. Yes, sir, I should say I did. I watched for some time the fate of the 
buildings on Water street below the building of the “* Beston Post.” 
The fire was stopped at the building of the ‘ Post” newspaper. I should 
say the firemen there worked with much greater energy and desperation. 
They went up into the building next to the ‘‘ Post” building, and a 
powertul stream of water was directed upon the fire after it had pene- 
trated the ‘* Post” building; in fact, the fire was there put out after it 
had well started in the ‘ Post” building. | 

Q. Did you see many chips of granite fall from the building? 

A. No, I didn’t see anything of that. It seemed to me that the fire- 
men had one great excuse for not working in the last part-of the night 
with vigor. They were not fed all night. To the best of my knowledge 
and belief, no food was given to the firemen during the night. They 
began work at half-past seven, and it seemed to me they were left without 
food until the next morning at seven or eight o’clock. . 

Q. When you saw the engines playing in the street up against ‘the 
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sides of those buildings, was it more or less hot there than it would have 
been on the roofs of the buildings against which they were playing? 

A. The circumstances were various. As a rule, I should say it was 
cooler down in the streets than on the roofs, but I saw men expose them- 
selves very much indeed several times in the street where the buildings 
were on fire on both sides, when it was exceedingly hot in the street ; so 
hot that I couldn't penetrate where these men were working. I saw many 
times men behave with great gallantry. The heat before Hovey’s store 
was pretty intense. According to Mr. Gardner, there were only two : 
men on the roof. 

@. (By Mr. Russet.) Was there anything else that you noticed? 

A. Yes. Apropos to this sort of indifference of the firemen, I noticed 
a great deal of what I should call straggling. I saw firemen at a distance 
from the real work walking about the street. They seemed to me to be, 
and I have no doubt they were, firemen who had come in from the 
country. 

Q. (By Mr. Firts.) Did you see any stragglers whom you recognized 
as Boston firemen? 

A. No, I couldn’t recognize them, they were all dressed so much alike. 
I simply saw, over and over again, firemen a long way from the fire, and 
not doing anything. 

@. Did you notice any plundering by firemen? 

A. I did not. I heard a conversation among firemen about plun- 
dering. It was to the effect that they had been interfered with by the 
police for helping themselves; and they thought it was rather hard that 
the police interfered with them rather than with civilians who were 
plundering. 

Q. (By Mr. Pursrick. ) What do you think of the practice of giving 
away goods on such occasions? 

A. I think it is a most pernicious and vicious one. I saw a great deal 
of plundering, which I was entirely powerless to prevent ; and not only 
plundering boots and shoes out of stores, but I saw carts being driven 
away from the fire containing goods taken out of stores, followed by men 
and boys, and-the goods taken out from the rear of the carts, in spite of 
the driver and the man accompanying him. Those were goods on the way 
to a place of safety, which was a little worse than taking goods which 
might be burned up. 

@. (By Mr. Russetz.) Can you tell who those firemen were who com- 
plained that they had been interfered with by the police? 

A. I am sorry to say, they were from Cambridge. 

@. (By Mr. Pumsricx.) Did you see any lack of force to the streams 
for want of fuel? 

A. Oh, yes; over and over again. 

Q. How early? 

A. As early as half-past nine. I saw them burning boxes which they 
had brought out of the stores in Franklin street, and broken up, as early 
as half-past nine, I supposed for lack of steam. The engine was doing 
nothing. 

Q. Had it been playing before? 

A. It had been playing, and was in a position to play; that is, was 
attached to a hydrant; but the engine was doing nothing, and the men 
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were breaking up boxes at the side of the engine, and were putting the 
wood into the fire. 

Q. (By Mr. Coss.) Do you remember what engine that was? 

A. I didn’t notice. I afterwards saw other engines, over and over 
again, out of coal. They seemed to me to whistle for coal. I repeatedly 
heard them whistle, and not get any, apparently. Of course, I only saw 

it in passing by. I didn’t stand by the engine ; I passed by, and saw that 
condition of things. 

Q. (By Mr. Firrn. ) In the cases you now refer to, were the engines 
throwing water while whistling? 

A. I should say not, all of them; some of them were. I saw engines 
repeatedly which were stopped, whistling for coal; if that was what the 
whistling meant. 

Q. (By Mr. Russet.) To the best of your opinion, how many did 
you see not working, but whistling? 

A. I should say four or five before midnight. I only remember seeing 
them breaking up boxes for fuel once. 

Q. (By Mr. Puirericx.) Did you see anything that appeared like a 
lack of water supply for the engines? 

A. No, sir; I saw nothing of that. The supply of water seemed to 
me to be superb all night along. 

Q@. Didn’t it occur to you that the lack of height in the streams might 
be due to the fact that the engines expended their power in drawing 
water from a small hydrant, where it did not flow to them? 

A. It did not occur to me. The lack of height in the streams, T sup- 
posed to be due to the fact that they were using, as a rule, a very large 
nozzle, and also to the fact that they did not force the engine to do its 
utmost ; I suppose, because they were afraid of bursting the hose; how- 
ever, that is mere supposition on my part. I saw, Sunday morning, 
splendid streams of water played over the top of the building called the 
City Exchange, on Devonshire street. 

Q. Were those streams played from the street? 

A. Oh, no, sir. The hose was carried up on the inside, and then avery _ 
powerful stream delivered on the roof. I never saw a stream of water 
thrown over a building on the street, that I know of, during the night; 
I don't remember seeing any such. 

Q. (By Mr. Russet. ) Do you think of anything else? 

A. No, I don’t think of anything else. 

Q. (By Mr. Pumsricx.) Did you see any of the results by the ex- 
plosion of powder: ? 

A. No, I can’t say that I did. I saw attempts made to blow up build- 
ings, that were unsuccessful. I cannot say that I saw a successful 
explosion, one which produced a result in the way of stopping the fire. 

Q. Where were the unsuccessful ones that you noticed? 

A. There was one at the corner of Milk and Washington streets — 
the Currier & Trott building. There was another in Kilby street, per- 
haps half way between State street and Liberty square, on the upper 
side as you go from Lindall street; that building, I think, was after- 

wards blown down. 

Q. What was the condition of that building ? 

A. It was well down. It was not on fire when I saw it. 
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Q. Well shaken down? 
A. Well shaken down, yes, sir. 
@. Do you think the fire was checked by the use of powder, so far as - 


you saw it, in any case? 


A. I saw so little of the blowing up that I should not feel competent 
to say anything about that. 

Q. (By Mr. Firrn.) Did you notice the withdrawal of the engines 
from the neighborhood of Currier & Trott’s building, while the prepar-. 
ations for blowing up were being made? 

A. No, I did not. 

@. (By Mr. Russety.) Did you see any drunkenness on the part of 
the firemen? 

A. I did, Sunday morning. 

@. Where was that? 

A. On Water street and Broad street. 

Q. To what extent? 

A. Perhaps I saw two or three men, not more, and it struck me as 
very excusable. 

@. In the case of men who could not get food, and could get liquor? 

A. Exactly. I did not blame them at all, as it seemed to me the 
neglect was on the part of those who did not feed them. 

Q@. (By Mr. Puirsrick.) When you first arrived at the fire, did it 
occur to you that there was a probability of having a great fire? 

A. I intended to go home, so little did it seem to me possible that the 
fire should extend beyond that place; but it occurred to me that I would 
walk around the water side of the fire, and go up Summer Street, and it 

was then I saw the fire cross Summer street, and it struck me as so ex- 
traordinary that I stayed. 

(By Mr. Firrn.) Was not the rapidity with which the fire spread 
very noticeable to you from the beginning? 

A. It was, on that building at the corner of Kingston street, on 
Church Green; but that it should cross Summer street without resist- 
ance, that, I should say, struck me as most astonishing at the time; and 
the rapid course of the fire along both sides of Otis street was astound- 
ing. ) 

‘Q. (By Mr. Puirpricx.) Were there many cases of fire passing from 
one building to another, except from one roof to another? 

A. Not in the early part of the fire. I should say, not before half- 
past nine; but later in the night, on Federal street and Pear! street, I 

saw buildings burst into flame throughout, apparently, at once. The 


roof took a “little at first, but the buildings were all in a blaze nearly 


simultaneously. 

(J. That was owing to the previous roasting, was it not? 

A. That was in consequence of the great roasting. The conducting 
power of granite is very considerable. 


CYRUS A. PAGE, sworn. 
Q. (By Mr. Russeru.) You are a member of the City Council? 
[as ¥ es, sir. 
@. What time did you go to the fire? 
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A. I should judge it’ was about ‘half-past eight, as near as I can re- 
member. 

Q. What time did you go to the City Hall, if you did go there? 

A. I think I went to the City Hall between one and two o’clock, if I 
remember right. 

Q. Who did you see there? 

A. I saw the Mayor, Alderman Jenks, General Burt, and Chief En- 
gineer Damrell. 

Did you receive any written document from Mr. Damrell? 
I did. 

. Have you that here? 

I have not got it about me. 

What was it? 

. It was a permit to blow up buildings and remove goods. 
Did you have any talk with the Mayor? 

. Yes, sir; general conversation. 

Q@, What was the conversation with the Mayor about? The fire? 

A. Well, I don’t know; general conversation. I don’t remember any- 
thing in particular. He requested me to send any members of the gov- 
ernment I might find around the fire to the City Hall. 

Q. How did the Mayor appear? Did he seem self-possessed, or other- 
wise? 

A. Well, quite calm, I should think; a little nervous, of course, Bee 
not particularly excited. : 

@. How did Mr. Damrell appear? 

A. He was considerably excited, I should say. 

q). Did you receive charge of any section of the city? 

A. My permit did not designate any. 

@. Did you have any verbal instructions? 

A 

Q 
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. Yes. They sort of districted us off a little. 
. What was your district? 
. Mine was Franklin street and Washington street, if I remember 


@. You do not mean the whole of Washington street? 

A. Oh, no; Franklin, near Washington. 

@. Did anybody tell you to take “that district, or did you say you 
would take it? 

A. I guess they asked me. I do not remember whether they asked 
for a person to take charge there, or requested me to go there. I can- 
mot say about that. 

@. Did you see any explosions in that portion of the city? 

A. I should prefer not to answer any questions in regard to explo- 
sions. 

Q. (By Mr. Coss.) How far had the fire progressed when you reached 
the fire ground? 

A. I went down Washington, through Bedford to Kingston ; and when 
I got there, it had not crossed Summer street, if I remember right. I. 
did not go to the Summer-street side of the fire until afterwards. I 
went up into Kingston street, and not having my badge with me, I could 
not get by. I went down Bedford street into Summer, and then went 
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down Summer on to Broad street, through Pearl, and all round through 
there. 

@. Did you see the fire cross Summer street at all, right in front of 
the first building that took fire? 

A. I do not “know that I saw it cross; but I saw the fire after it 
crossed. 

. Did you see anything done to extinguish the fire at that point? 

. I saw steamers there. 

Did you see any streams? 

. I did not see any streams of water on the fire there, at all. 

Did you see any ladder? 

. I do not remember that I did. 

. Could yow see the side of the building on Otis street from where 
you stood? 

A. No, sir; because I was down Summer street, near Church Green, 
and I could only see what was done in front. 

@. So that they might have been at work in the rear, and you not 
noticed it? 

A. Oh, yes, sir. 

@. (By Mr. Pursrick.) In view of your experience that night im 
the use of powder, would you, in any similar case, advise the blowing 
up of buildings? 

A. I do not consider myself an expert on that matter, exactly. 

Q. Whether, in your judgment, anything was gained, on the whole, 
by the use of gunpowder that night? 

A. I should rather prefer to leave that an open question. 
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THOMAS HILLS, sworn. 


@. (By Mr. Russert.) What is your present position? 

A. I am chairman of the Board of Assessors. 

@. Have you prepared any figures in reference to the loss by the fire? 

A. I made some on the day of the fire, on Suriday, the tenth of No- 
vember, which I gave to the editor of the ‘“‘ Boston Journal,” for publica- 
tion on Monday morning, the substantial accuracy of which I have since 
seen no reason to doubt. I placed the loss then at eighty-five millions of 
dollars, claiming throughout that it was an over-estimate; and really be- — 
lieving, when I made -the figures, that seventy-five millions was nearer 
the total loss than eighty-five millions. 

Q. (By Mr. Coss.) What does that loss consist in? 

A. In buildings and in personal property. Perhaps I ought to say, 
that in making the estimates in the manner I did, I was obliged to take 
gross amounts. ‘There was no time for details at that time, and I threw 
everything that was in doubt in my own mind in favor of loss, in order 
that no person should be able, when they got at the details, to prove 
that I had underrated it, because I felt that my natural tendency 
would be, perhaps, to underestimate, or understate. The reasoning I 
‘gave is all in print, and is at your service. I would only like to say on 
this point, that I have since had an opportunity to verify my estimate of 
the loss in the Fifth Ward, that is, everything south of Milk street, — 
which I claimed was twelve and a half millions, —by our books, and f 
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find that the exact amount was, $11,991,300. I have had that taken 
from the books by the clerk of that ward, who is thoroughly conversant 
with the books, and it is about as much of an over-estimate as I ex- 
pected. 

Q. Have you the number of buildings destroyed? 

’ A. Yes, sir. The same paper will give you, with a very few errors 
incident to the haste with which the work had to be done, the buildings 
- destroyed, the names of the owners, and the names of the occupants. It 
was drawn off on Sunday, while the fire was still raging, in the office, 
and I myself called off some of the figures, and some of the clerks the 
rest. I have since revised it, and I find an omission of only two build- 
ings, at the northerly end of the fire, where I suppose they were in some 
doubt whether the buildings had burned or not, when the paper went to 
press. 

5 Q. (By Mr. Russert.) Does your office specify the value of the 
buildings, and the value of the land? 

A. Yes, sir; the value of the land, as will be seen by the statement I 
have made, was, as nearly as may be, two-thirds of the whole estates. 
The value of the buildings, fine as they were, was only one-third. 
These estimates were made because at that time the figures were getting 
to be enormous; people talked about them as though they did not know 
what figures meant. The loss was stated as high as one hundred and 
fifty millions, and even two hundred millions. I thought such figures as 
these might have a tendency to stop that exaggeration; and although I 
made no mention of that element, it was one of the reasons which 
induced me to say that when I put it at eighty-five millions, I consid- 
ered that estimate as something which could not be gone beyond. 

Q. (By Mr. Coss.) What should you state to-day, as the probable 
loss? 

A, Seventy-five millions. 

Q@ (By Mr. Russert.) You have allowed for salvage? 

A. Yes, sir; two millions. 

Q. (By Mr. Cops.) Have you thought sufficiently on the subject to 
be able to state what would be the difference in the value of the land to- 
day, as compared with the value it had before the fire? 

A. Not materially changed, I should say. The sales made since the 
fire are of such a character that it leads me to say that our valuation of 
it was a good one, and has been, sustained. ‘Take, for instance, the sale 
in Pearl street, where the land with the old material on the ground, 
which was thrown in, was sold for thirteen dollars a foot. Our valua- 
tion was twelve dollars a foot. There has been a sale of land in Devon- 
shire street since, which we valued at sixteen dollars a foot; Mr. Gard- 
ner Brewer pays a little over nineteen dollars a foot. A piece of land 
_ has been sold in Summer street, within a day or two, for which the par- 
ties realized seventeen dollars a foot; our valuation was eleven dollars. 

Q. Whereabouts was that? 

A. That was opposite Church Green. 

Q. (By Mr. Russett.) Have you the valuation of the real estate — 
the land? ' 

A. No, sir; I have not got that here, but it is just double the value of 
the buildings. I tested that in two or three ways, and found the value 
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of the buildings was one third of the value of the estate. Taking these 
very figures, twelve and a half millions in Ward 5, and one million, six 
hundred thousand dollars in Ward 4,— that is, north of Milk street, — 
double that amount, and you will get as nearly as may be the value of 
the land. Of course the higher the price of the land, the larger propor- 
tion the land would bear to the buildings. It costs almost as much to 
put up good buildings on land worth eight dollars a foot as it does in 
places where land is worth twenty dollars a foot. If you take twelve 
dollars a foot as an average price for the whole territory, I should not 
think you would go far out of the way. The cost of the buildings, of 
course, varies ; still I should say, that would not be very far out of the 
way for the cost of the buildings at the time they were erected. They 
could not be erected now for that, or anything like it. The amount in- | 
sured is a pretty fair test. An article was published in the ‘* Daily Ad- 
vertiser,” of Nov. 21st, giving a statement of the amount of insurance 
on the property. I roughly cast up the amount, and found it to be fifty- 
two millions; and consequently I was not at all surprised when I found 
in the ** Herald,” of December 8, that they placed the entire loss by the 
Insurance Companies at $52,076,600; and it seems to me, in the propor- 
tion at which property is usually insured, that is another very strong in- 
dication that seventy-five millions is as nearly as may be the amount of 
loss. There is one other item,—the item of wool. Mr. George 
William Bond has made a very careful estimate, and I got this document 
from him within a day or two. He puts the loss of wool at four and a 
half millions; but if we had credited the accounts that were given of 
the immense loss in that line a few days after the fire, two or three firms 
would have lost more money on wool than the total loss as there repre- 
sented. I make the number of buildings destroyed 547; that might be 
varied as people would count, but not much. One man might call two 
estates what another would call one, and then, where the fire ended, one 
man would call a partially burnt building a destroyed estate, and 
another would say, ‘‘ No, that was not destroyed.” 

@. (By Mr. Patsrick.) In the case of a block of buildings built and 
owned by one party, how do you estimate it? 

A, I take them as separate estates. 

q@. Each number? 

A. Not each number, because, you know, some of those mercantile 
firms will have two or three numbers to one estate, perhaps not more 
than twenty feet wide, but where there are party-walls, we call each one 
a separate estate. Of those five hundred and forty-seven buildings 
burned, there were two churches, sixty-eight dwelling and lodging-houses, _ 
and four hundred and sev enty places devoted solely to business. 

Q. (By Mr. Firra.) Did you know how many persons were in those: 
dwelling-houses ? 

A. That could have been obtained, but we didn’t go into that. They 
were pretty thick for the number of dwelling-houses. The dwelling- 
houses were in South, Summer, Bedford, Kingston, and Purchase streets, 
and a few scattered around in the places on Fort Hill, where the occu- 
pants were very numerous. I think twenty-eight out of the sixty-eight 
were on Purchase street. 
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Q. How was the south side of Oliver str eet; were there any dwelling, 
houses left there? 

A. They had all been taken away. Fortunately, Fort Hill had been 
taken down, and that saved property enough to cover all the expense of 
its removal. I make out by our books that about nine hundred and 
eighty-five business firms, that we assessed, were dispossessed 
of their localities. A young gentleman, who was formerly connected 
with our office, went over the books, as a matter of curiosity, and he made 
nine hundred and ninety-nine. 

@. (By Mr. Puitsprick.) That is about double the number of 
stores ? 

A. Yes, Sit; but many places had four or five tenants. ‘That number 
would not include very many other persons who did business there; for 
instance, the agents of corporations, express offices, and out-of-town 
people who paid taxes elsewhere, and not here. It includes only those 
that we assessed. Very many of the shoe and leather people have 
nothing but samples, and yet do a very large business, but ‘they are not 
assessed by us. On the question of loss, Mr. E. H. Derby prepared an 
article, which was published in the ‘‘ Advertiser.” I had some conversa- 
tion with him about it, and found that he arrived at the same figures 
which I believe in, by a different method. His method was, to take the 
taxes of the United States upon sales, which last year shows sales to the 
amount of nine hundred ~millions. He estimates that it is a thousand 
millions to-day, and from that he estimates the amount of stock on hand 
for three months, and then the proportion in the burnt district, and he 
comes to the same conclusion. 

Q@. (By Mr. Firrn.) Did he come to that conclusion before these 
data had been published ? 

A. I think he did, because I made my figures in rough, on Sunday, 
before I left the office, and took them home, and that night put them in 
shape, in pencil, and the next morning took my pencil draft from the 
desk and wrote it in ink for the paper. I had just finished when Mr. 
Derby came in, and asked me what I thought of the loss. He expressed 
his views, which I. heard with some interest, and then handed him my 
paper, and I remember that he stood for ten minutes trying to get. me 
to take off that ten millions, so that he and I would come together. But 
my purpose was to make an over-estimate, and claim it as an over-esti- 
mate, for I did not want to be ciphered down by anybody. 

The following note was received and read from the City Surveyor : — 

Boston, Dec. 12, 1872. 
Hon. THOMAS RussELL, Chairman of Fire Commission:— 


S1r,— By approximate estimate, the Burnt ‘District (by fire of Nov. 9th and 10th, 1872) contains 
sixty-five acres. This includes the whole area within the fire limits. 


Very respectfully, 
THOMAS W. DAVIS, City Surveyor. 
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WILLIAM L. BURT, sworn. 


@. (By Mr. Russety.) You are the Postmaster of Boston? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. At what time did you go to the fire? 

A. As soon as the alarm was struck. I was then at the South end, 
and went directly, as quick as a car would carry me, down to the fire, 
and arrived there before it had got beyond the two adjoining buildings. 

Q@. Did you see it cross Summer street to Otis? 

A. Yes, sir; I saw it just as it was crossing the other side from the 
corner of Kingston street. 

Q. How did it cross Summer street to Otis? Where did it take on 
the Otis-street side? | 

A. It caught in the window of the building on the corner of Otis 
towards Washington, on the ornamentation of the frieze of the high 
window. I found the street crowded, and went round and came down 
on the Summer-street side, in order to see. The wind was driving the 
smoke and fire the other way. I went down on the High-street side, and 
then came round up the other side, so I did not see at that precise point 
how it crossed. I saw it where it had taken, where it was burning. 

@. Did you notice what means were taken to prevent its crossing? 

A. I did not. The department were gathered in stronger force, 
though, to the leeward of the fire, than on the other side, at ‘that time. 
It was very obvious that they were stronger on the leeward side than 
they were on the Summer-street side. At first, all the engines as they 
came, —the lighter engines of the regular service here,— were put in 
that direction. The reserve, the old engines, — there were four of them, 
I think, — were soon on the ground, within an hour and a half, and they 
were placed in very strong force in the direction in which the fire was 
working. My impression is, that as the wind was carrying the fire, they 
did in the first instance what any one would do: put the strength of the 
department in that direction. 

 @. Which way was it carried ; straight down Summer street? 

A. No, sir; the wind was carrying it at an angle. As it took in the 
corner, the wind carried it almost in an angle from the old Church Green 
block, right across Bedford street, and towards Lincoln street. The 
wind was very positive, and the effect was obvious. Until I got around 
to the corner of Devonshire street, I did not feel very much concerned 
in regard to the spread of the fire in that direction, as I did the other 
way. ‘The fire beat up to the windward faster in the course of an hour, 
than at any fire I ever saw. 

@. Did you notice anything that you think the Commission ought to 
hear, until the gunpowder period of the fire? 

A. Yes, sir. Knowing exactly where the lookout is on the City Hall, 
and where the fire was, it seems to me a miracle that it was not seen from 
the lookout before the alarm was given from the box. If you go to the 
top of City [al], you can look down on the corner where that building 
stood ; there is nothing intervening. 

After the fire crossed Summer street, it spread in every direction, 
crossing Otis street and attacking the Beebe block in the upper stories. 
All those buildings were on fire very quick, so that the firemen were 
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driven back; then the impression on my mind was this, that there were 
no means of reaching those buildings to operate with the Fire Depart- 
ment satisfactorily. That the fire was beyond our control was just as 
evident at ten o’clock that night as it was the next morning. You would 
see buildings take fire above, and the upper stories would be all con- 
sumed before any fire was apparent in the lower story. For instance, 
Beebe’s block (that is as good an illustration as you could have) was 
burned out above, the roof had fallen in, and one could look directly 
through to the sky, when the lower stories were entirely untouched, down 
to the ground; and in many cases, the débris falling from the roofs to the 
sidewalk kindled a second fire before the stores had burned down 
through from above. 

One suggestion in regard to means of reaching these high buildings. 
The firemen will not go into such places. Take the Beebe block, bounded 
by Otis and Devonshire streets. It was very soon evident that any men 
who should go on to those roofs would be driven back from roof to roof, 
and finally, at the end of the block, there would be no escape for them. 
Our ladders were not long enough to reach the roofs; the fires got under 
the Mansards, and they would burn first. It was evident there would 
be no means of escape. That was the terrible peril to which firemen 
would be exposed who should go on to such buildings without any prepa- 
ration made for their rescue finally, if they should be driven back 
over the block,.as they would be in every case. There was no stand 
made against the fire in this direction. There were points where the 
firemen attempted to control it, but there was no concerted stand made 
in two or three streets at once, so that the firemen in one street would 
feel that they would be assisted by those in the adjoining streets. The fire 
would soon flank them, and they were driven back hour by hour all night. 
There was no systematic attempt made to reinforce the men who were 
fighting the fire on Summer street by those in Franklin street. There 
was a great depth of buildings between Summer and Franklin, and there 
were places where it was possible, it seemed to me, to control it; in the 
rear of the Mercantile Building, for instance. But I saw no where any 
any such co-operation as would give the firemen the confidence needed 
at such a time. 

Another thing I noticed. The engines which came in from out-of- 
town located themselves without much direction or pre-arrangement. 
The reinforcements which came in to take part in the battle (for it 
really was a battle with fire) should have been located with precise 
reference to what it was proposed to do, with reference to some plan. 
The fire was then getting so large that it required a systematic de- 
fence, a systematic resistance, and no such defence appeared to be 
made. ‘These things impressed themselves upon my mind strongly, 
when I saw how the fire was working this way. It told its whole 
lesson in an hour. It was as obvious what we ought to do in one hour 
from the time the fire started, as it was towards morning. 

Q. At what time did you go to the City Hall? 

A. The first time, before twelve o’clock. 

Q@. What took place there? 

A. I went there four or five times. The first time I went to the City 
Hall, I went in at the rear entrance and went up stairs. I went there 
with this view, to have the Mayor and city authorities, as many as could 
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be found, meet at the City Hall. I supposed as soon as people saw the 
condition of things, they would all look for some head-quarters, because 
there must be some place where everybody who was doing anything that 
night could report for instructions, orders and co-operation. I supposed 
that very early they would begin to gather there. I could find no one 
who could give me any account of anybody, except that I was told that 
Capt. Damrell had been there only a little while before, and had gone 
back to the fire. The clerk of the Chief of Police was at the telegraph 
in Police Station No. 2, adjoining the City Hall. I asked the man in — 
charge of the City Hall, at the lower door, to light it up. He said he | 
would like to do so, if he had authority to doit. I told him I would be 
very glad to take the responsibility ; that they did not know the danger 
the city was in, and asked him to light up the Aldermen’s room and the 
Mayor’s room, particularly, and if any question was asked, whatever the 
result was, I would be personally responsible, so far as any citizen could 
be. He hesitated, and finally asked me to go into the 2d Police Sta- 
tion and see the clerk of the Chief of Police, as I understood him. I 
went there and found some of the officers of the station. I found they 
were bringing in men with little packages of goods, whom they appeared 
to be arresting for stealing. ‘That was before twelve o’clock. I urged 
them to stop that at once, and organize a system to take care of the 
goods; that the amount that would be stolen in that way would be 
trifling ; that nine men out of ten would not steal at such a time, but all 
could be relied upon, if organized, to assist in getting the goods out of 
the stores and taking them to a place of safety. I went to the fire and 
returned to the City Llall three or four times, in great anxiety. I don’t 
think I ever suffered more in two hours, mentally, than I did that night 
from before twelve o’clock until half-past one. I urged them again and 
again to light the City Hall, and they promised that it should be done, 
but if was not done, and there was no light in the building, whatever 
else may have been done to call the people in, until nearly two o’clock. 

Q. What took place then? 

A. I came again to the City Hall, and seeing lights above, I hurried 
to the door. AsIcame to the door, this same watchman came to me 
and said, ** The Mayor is up stairs now; he has just come in, and Capt. 
Damrell has gone in with him.” I hurried up stairs and found ten or 
twelve people there, among whom was Capt. Damrell and four five of 
the Aldermen, whose countenances I recollected. ‘The impression was — 
made on my mind that we had men there who would be recognized 
wherever they were seen as men in authority in the city. 

@. What conversation did you have with the Mayor and Chief? 

A. This conversation occurred. The Mayor said: ‘* We are here ; what 
do you want?” I told them that I had urged sending for them, because 
it seemed to me that the fire was destined to sweep the whole city, unless 
there was some organized resistance, and it seemed to me that the time 
had come when we should accomplish nothing, unless we blew up build- 
ings; that the firemen were falling back before the fire, they were losing 
confidence, and that some energetic action was required. The Mayor . 
said: ‘‘ I have noauthority in the matter; that isin the control of Capt. 
Damrell by law.” I replied, ‘‘ Mr. Mayor, before to-morrow morning, if 
you look out of that window (if the City Hall is saved, which I doubt, 
unless there is something done), you will see the shipping in the harbor.” 
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Said he, “ Would you take the responsibility of blowing up buildings?” 
I said if I had the authority, as he had it, I certainly would. He said I 
was mistaken; he had not the authority ; that by lawit was vested in the 
Chief Engineer and the Assistant Engineers of the Fire Department. I 
told him it was an exigency that required immediate action; the people 
would not hold us blameless (using that expression), if we allowed this 
cityto burn. I then told him that I had already commenced packing my 
mails at the Post Office; that the fire would shortly come to State street ; 
that if we could not stop it in a broad street like Franklin, we could not 
hope to stop it in narrow streets like Water and Lindall, and that it 
seemed to me the peril was imminent for the Post Office, the Sub-Treasury, 
and all the banks. On that, Capt. Damrell said, ‘I have determined to 
use powder, although it is against my judgment. I think the experience 
of Chicago is against it.” The Mayor said, in connection with that, 
‘Yes, sir, and as we are situated, the risk to lives will’ be very great.” 
I replied to Capt. Damrell, that it was absolutely necessary, in my judg- 
ment, to use powder, and in answer to the suggestion of the Mayor, f 
said, ‘* To-morrow morning will see ten men killed in fighting this fire with 
water, to one killed in fighting it with powder.” This conversation was 
all very hurried, and what they said to me was not in the way of fault- 
finding, but of suggestions as to what was their duty as men in respon- 
sible positions. I then said to them, that we had all the United States 
_ Government property in our custody, as well as that of the city and citi- 
zens, and if no one else was to take the responsibility, certainly we must 
do something ; it would be disgraceful to have this city burn down, as it 
had been burning for the past four hours, or since nine o’clock. Then 
the Mayor turned and asked if I was willing to take the responsibility of 
using powder, if I had the authority. I told him I was. He said, 
*¢T will give you the authority, so far as I have it.” I told him I did not 
care where it came from; I wanted it in proper form, and I should cer- 
.tainly take the responsibility. He said, ‘*Capt. Damrell alone can 
give that authority. Isaid, ‘* I want it in writing, and when I have it, 
I willadvise with him how it ought to be used.” ‘The Mayor then asked 
Capt. Damrell to come to his desk, and the Captain sat down and wrote 
such authority as would protect me in doing what I proposed to do. 
After he had done this I asked for eight or ten citizens to take charge of © 
each of the streets around the fire. I said, ‘* Let each of these men go to 
each street, with two policemen.” ‘Then Capt. Damrell said, ‘* Who will 
volunteer?” I turned to two gentlemen whom I saw there, whom I knew, 
and called upon them to aid us. One was the chairman of the Water 
Board, and we made out six or seven in all, and each man went with two 
policemen, and every street and place was designated. Capt. Damrell 
said he would take care personally of the district from Franklin street 
around towards the south part of the city. ; 
Q. (By Mr. Pumsrick.) Did Capt. Damrell allot the other districts to 
the severalmen? =~ 
A. No, sir; I allotted them. There was little said but what I said 
at this meeting. I requested that an order should be given to the police 
to open the gates of the Common, to form lines to the burning district, 
and pass the goods from the western section of the fire to the Common, 
and from the easterly section to the open ground on Fort Hill. There 
was no place where goods could be saved except on the Common on the 
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one side, and Fort Hill on the other. They asked if I thought the fire 
would spread in the direction of Fort Hill. I told them that it was 
already burning on the Fort Hill district, and the people were piling up 
goods in the streets in that direction, which would obstruct the firemen, 
and the goods would ineyitably be destroyed. I said, ‘*‘ You can make ~ 
nine out of ten of the men in the crowds of service in helping to remove 
goods to those places and watching them, and we.will have them all or- 
ganized into a system in half an hour.” The gentlemen to have charge 
of each-street were named, and the places where they were to go desig- 
nated. I remained in the hall until I saw four or five of them go out, 
each with two policemen, and these instructions. We were told there 
was powder sufficient for all purposes; that the powder-boat had come 
round to the end of Central wharf, or City wharf, and the powder would 
be delivered to us in the streets as soon as we got there, and that fuse 
had been provided. The suggestion was made, if we got short of powder 
we should go down to Reed’s gun-shop and get powder there. I told 
them it would not do. It seemed to increase the danger, in the disor- 
dered state of the city, for mere citizens to break into a store, distant 
from the fire, to procure powder; but that the police should go to the 
store, find out what powder there was there, and have it taken out prop- 
erly, if we had to resort to that. 

I went down to my district with two policemen. I told them that I 
would take charge on Devonshire street and Federal street; that I 
would not be further off than the old Post-Office or new Post-Office build- 
ing. I took a paper and marked out the line that we must try to save 
on Washington street; put the engines in there, take the line of the Old 
South, the new Post-Office building, and the old Post Office, and fight 
the fire on that line, and not fall back, no matter what it cost; not to 
blow up any buildings west of Washington street until we had met to- 
gether in City Hall, and to report there, if there was any emergency or 
special disaster, and let each other know what they were doing. I think, 
decidedly, that the position which was then taken helped us to hold that 
line. ‘The first difficulty we encountered was, that the powder furnished 
us was used up immediately. There was but little of it. 

@. What amount of powder did you have first? 

A. We had less than four hundred pounds, all told, in the kegs that 
were brought; twenty-five pound kegs and some small canisters. We 
used that up at once. Before leaving the Mayor’s room at City Hall, I 
said to the Mayor and Capt. Damrell, ‘“‘I shall go down to Winthrop 
square, or as near as I can get to it, and blow up the entire block between 
Federal and Devonshire, running back to the new Post Office. IRfwe 
can do that, I think we can keep the fire under control in that direction.” 
The first plan was to blow up the buildings an the south side of Franklin 
street, below Devonshire, to prevent the fire from crossing Franklin 
street. 

@. (By Mr. Purprick.) Had not the fire crossed from Devonshire 
to Federal street at midnight? 

A. No, sir; it had not at Franklin street, at twelve o’clock. What I 
said was, if we had got to work an hour earlier, the fire could have been 
* held from crossing Franklin street. It crossed over and came on to the 
Gardner Brewer estate, the old theatre estate on the opposite corner, 
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and from there to the other side of Franklin square, going across Devon- 
shire street into the Revere-Bank building. 

Q@. What was the first use you saw made of powder? 

A. In the blocks of stores between Devonshire and Federal streets. 
We used it between Franklin and Milk streets, lightly, at first, but we 
used it quite severely afterwards. I will say here, that I cannot give 
you localities ; I will give them to you generally, and in the confusion it 
would be impossible for me to locate particular stores and numbers on 
the streets. I will say this, that there was no building blown up that 
night for which I would have given an ordinary straw hat, at the time 
we did it, no matter how much the building might have cost. There was. 
some very severe blowing up in the buildings below Morton place, and 
there were strong hopes that we were going to keep the fire back there. 
All that prevented it from crossing Milk street and attacking the Old 
South church estates was blowing up the buildings in the rear, east of 
Morton place. It was held back until the buildings were sufficiently 
burned out, so that when the walls fell, the flames did not cross the 
street. 

Q. Where did that powder come from? 

A. That night,-before I left the hall, I asked the Mayor to have the 
militia called out; to send to Gen. Cunningham’s house, in Lynde street,. 
and have him order the militia out instantly, get them out before morning,. 
and to send to the Navy Yard for powder, in which I would join him, 
and also for Marines, which we should have to protect the government 
property. I knew we could get them at once. All these things were 
suggested at City Hall before we left, and the first powder that we used 
that was of any service came from the Navy Yard. The first I knew of 
its arrival, a man with a red cap on came up to me on Devonshire street, 
and said, ‘‘ We have the powder here.”—‘* Where is it? ”—** Back here 
in Devonshire street.” I went with him to the place, and found a one- 
horse load of powder, covered with blankets. I said, ‘* Where is your 
driver?” At that time, engines were working on Devonshire street, and 
throwing their burning cinders in every direction. I told him the pow- 
der was wanted up in front. He said his driver had run off and left it. 
I told him to get on the wagon and take his flag, and I took his horse 
and led him by the engines. The blankets were covered with sparks, 
but we got the wagon up to the front,.and then we went behind the 
wagon, shook the sparks off of the blankets, and took first aone hnudred 
pound keg and carried it into a building; that was the first hundred- 
pound package that was used. A number of men came up as soon as the 
first flurry was over, to assist, and we had some seven or eight men who 
were exceedingly eflicient, taking every risk that men could on such 
an occasion. We emptied that load and used it south of Milk street. 
In fact, I satisfied myself that we should be able to stop the fire on the 
line laid down, as far as the new Post-Office building, and save that 
building. We were then between Milk and Franklin streets, towards the 
head of Milk. 

Q. (By Mr. Russeiy.) Did this powder-man want a receipt? 

A. Yes, sir; when these other men came up, which they did immedi- 
ately, he turned round to me, and, touching his hat in military style, said, 
‘General, now I shall want my receipt for this.” That man went twice 
to Charlestown and brought us two loads. I then sent the wagon that. 
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goes with the fire brigade to Chelsea for a load from there. I kept a little 
run of what we used, and my impression is that we burnt between three 
and four tons that night, and I had five tons in the street, when we 
stopped the next morning. I had two tons in North Market street, a 
ton and a half in Dock square, and a ton on State street. In the door- 
ways on the north side of State street, kegs of powder had been placed 
ready for use if the emergency required. 

SN Mr. Puixprick.) Where did the bulk of the powder come 
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A. I think Commodore Parrott arranged, after we sent to the Navy 
Yard for the first load, to have it from Chelsea. Some came from the 
powder-boat, and also some from the forts. 

@. Did you get it as fast as you wanted it? 

A. Yes, sir; but not till about four o’clock. I think we did wrong in 
stopping the use of it when we did; we could have prevented the fire 
from going to Liberty square. It must not be forgotten that the buildings 
between Milk, Water and Lindall streets, south of Congress, were all 
old-fashioned, plain granite buildings, with ordinary small windows, and 
with partitions carried through to the roofs. These burned one by one, 
none of them catching by the roofs, as in the case of the Mansards, and 
for three hours the fire burned through these streets, finally reaching 
and crossing Liberty square. I think we could have saved two hours of 
that burning with powder. Iwould have gone in and blown out some of 
the stores in these blocks. 

Q. (By Mr. Coss.) Why did you not do it? 

A. The controversy with Alderman Woolley caused a revocation of 
the order and we were stopped. 

What we did was this: When it became evident that we were first: 
getting the fire under some control, we had blown up a number of build- 
ings, one of which was near the new Post Office, on the easterly side. It 
was the merest chance in the world thatthe fire crossed into Simmons’s 
block, on the north side of Water street. Five minutes would have en- 
abled us to save that, and it was the merest chance that the ‘* Post” 
building was saved. It burned around the corner, and into the window, 
and had got fairly started, but by going into the new Post-Office build- 
ing, and working from the inside of the ‘* Post” building itself, it was 
saved. ‘This is the only wooden Mansard that was thoroughly on fire 
and yet was saved, in the city; and it could not have been done but for 
the protection of the fire-proof building, the new Post Office, iu its front. 
The charge of powder that was put in the building below the new Post 
Office was not heavy enough ; the building was slight in its construction, 
and the explosion raised it and pitched it forward into a pile; the firemen 
came up and had three streams there instantly ; in fact, the firemen stood 
just round the corner as the fuse was burning; they did not fall back, 
and had it not been for the gas that came up and set the whole pile on 
fire, and drove the firemen back, we should have stopped it there, and it 
would not have crossed to Simmons’s block. The gas was the greatest 
danger and trouble we had that night. 

@. (By Mr. Puirerick.) Did you shut off the gas supply? 

A. No, sir, we could not find the gas company’s men. We sent to the 
gas oflice on West street, and I went once myself, but no officer could 
be found connected with the gas company that night, from the time the 
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fire broke out until it was broad daylight. I could not find a man who 
knew anything about the street pipes or knew where any one could be 
found who did know. The office in West street is usually kept open all 
night. Mr. Greenough is a very efficient man, and how it happened that 
no one who-had control of the pipes in the street could be found that 
night, I cannot understand. There was never such a combination of 
misfortunes anywhere as there was during that night and until nearly ten 
o’clock the next morning. 

@. Won’t you describe how the gas worked? 

A. We blew up one building so that the firemen could come up and 
control it. The roof fell in, and the whole came down, so that we were 
in shape to control it. The firemen got to work, and there came a 
second explosion that raised the whole of the debris ; fire shot out through 
it in every direction, and in five minutes from that time it was one mass 
of flame; and the building burned up with a stream of gas as large as - 
my arm, pouring out close to the sidewalk into the ruins, until a space 
twice the length of this room was filled with the glare of gas. No man 
could do anything under such circumstances. This experience was re- 
peated half-a-dozen times. If we could have got at the mains and shut 
off the gas, that difficulty would have been avoided, but this was the 
situation. Very few of the stores along ‘the street there were opened 
by the men who occupied them ; the doors were broken in, in most cases, 
nobody belonging to the stores being there. The occupants were not 
there in one case out of ten, and when we did find a man who belonged 
to the store, he had no more idea where the gas or water pipes were than 
the man in the moon. Some of them occupied the upper part of the 
building, and some the lower, and where they occupied the whole ware- 
house, they could not tell where the gas couid be shut off. ‘Take one in- 
stance, that of Wright & Potter’s large printing establishment. The 
question was asked on the ground, where we could cut off the gas supply, 
and whether it all came into the same meter; and the answer was, that 
they had. two or three meters, and they did not know where it could be 
cut off. In hardly any instance did we succeed in getting the gas cut 
off. Another difficulty in cutting off the gas was, that people were re- 
lying upon it toacertain extent, and that was continued until four 
o'clock in the morning. It finally got so, through the loss of gas by the 
open pipes in the ruins, that the supply was exhausted. I found in one 
instance where we blew a building down to. the basement on Lindall 
street, the explosion had this effect upon the meter; it evidently drove 
the meter in forcing a wave of gas through the main pipe, and every gas 
burner went out down State street and in all the buildings; it had got 
sufliciently weak for that. It got so finally in the Post Office, that when 
we were about to blow up a building, the clerks prepared matches to re- 
light. We lighted up the Post Office several times after the gas had 
been extinguished by these explosions. 

Q@. (By Mr. Russetz.) Is not that a serious drawback to the use of 
gunpowder? 

A. Yes, sir. It is not the destruction of the building, or the danger 
of fire getting into it; it is just exactly that. It is obvious that the | 
city needs some way of cutting off the gas at the sidewalk, and we must 
be able to shut off a whole district. ‘There were secondary explosions 
all over the burnt district that night, and the heat of the gas was intense ; 
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there was enough oxygen combined with it to make it terribly hot. I 
saw, in the most intense part of the fire, huge bodies of gas, you might 
say twenty-five feet in diameter — dark, opaque masses, combined with 
the gases from the piles of burning merchandise — rise two hundred feet 
in the air and explode, shooting out large lines of flame, fifty or sixty 
feet in every direction, with an explosion that was as marked as the ex- 
plosion of a bomb. ‘That occurred half-a-dozen times. Where a build- 
ing had been blown up, so that it fell in ruins, these streams of gas 
would go up to an immense height and explode, so that you could see 
the flame, I presume, fifty or sixty miles. 

I knew that we had mails due that night, one at ten 0 ’clock, from the 
north, and another about half-past eleven o'clock, from New York and 
the west; and about eleven o’clock I sent word to the Boston and Al- 
bany depot to have their mail held at the depot, and for the mail wagons 
to come to the Post Office and assist in moving the mails. The man 
who came on the wagon told me that the Engineer on the train on the 
Boston and Albany railroad said, that when they crossed the summit at 
Charlton, he saw the light distinctly, and soon began to see the reflec- 
tion on the sky. That must be sixty or seventy miles from the city. 
He told me that this Engineer said, when they came under the railroad 
bridge at Albany street, it seemed as though they were running directly 
into the flames. They were so high and so immense, that it looked al- - 
most like running the train into the fire; and many passengers jumped 
from the cars and left the train before it reached the station. 

@. (By Mr. Russert.) What was the effect of the new Post-Office 
building in stopping the flames? 

A. The greatest effect was this — it was perfectly reliable as a stand- 
point; it was like a fortification; the engines could fall back there, 
knowing that they could stay there and would not have to move. Every- 
thing about the building was reliable, and there was a crowd on top of 
the building all night. I directed the Engineers to permit no water to 
be thrown upon it, and the water was kept off of it; and, although the 


stagings finally burned, they did not communicate fire even to the lum- _ 


ber inside. Everybody looked upon that as a sort of place of refuge, 
The line of defence marked out proved just as reliable in fact as it did 
in theory when we left City Hall. 

(By Mr. Purrprick.) What was the best way of placing that pow- 
der, in order to do the greatest execution, in the hurried way you were 
obliged to use it? 

A. it was not so burried a thing, with the fire burning a whole day. 
The question is, what amount of work can men do in twelve hours? 
There was no danger of the powder exploding prematurely ; not a spoon- 
ful burned any quicker than we intended it should. ‘There was not half 
the danger that people supposed attending it. Take your powder, as 
many keos as you need, and put them together ; open' one of them — one 
is ail you want — and put in your fuse ; and if you have anything to 
confine it, use it. In every instance, we told the men to put on plank, 
or timber, if they could get them. In one instance, in Lindall street, 
we had two joists, set upright over the kegs in such a way as to hold 
them firmly. When that powder went off, it blew a granite column, 
which was three and a half feet square, clear across the street, and made 
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a clean sweep of the building. In one instance, the powder was placed 
under an arch, in the wall where the flue came down. In that instance, 
it carried the wall up, raising it four stories, to the roof. Get anything 
you can to brace it down, in order to get the full effect of the first ex- 
plosion; that is what you want; the kegs will take care of themselves. 
Q. Will it communicate without loss of time from one keg to another? 
A. Instantly; there is no question -about that; every keg opened 
is a loss of power. The powder will take care of itself a great 
deal better than you can take care of it.. There is no such thing 
as hearing two kegs explode separately inside of a building; when 
the explosion comes it is instantaneous for all of them. All that 
is required for the use of powder, and using it efficiently, is that 
it shall be put in the right place. Thereis where a mistake was made 
opposite the Old South Church. Persons came to me three times and 
desired to blow up the Old South Church. I told them, ‘* There is no 
necessity for it; we can stop the fire there.” Finally, they did get some 
small packages in the building opposite the Old South on Milk street. 
This was a mistake. They put that powder on the back side, towards 
the rear wall; it should have been placed in front, and any bearing they’ 
got should have been on the front, not the rear wall. That would have 
thrown the building out into the street. Some of the men understood 
that very well. If the explosion at the head of Milk street had been 
managed in that way, it would not have blown out the windows merely, 
but when the explosion took place, it would have blown down the walls 
if they had been two feet thick. As it was, nearly all the effect of the 
explosion was upon the partition wall of the adjoining building. I told 
the men repeatedly not to use less than four or five hundred pounds. It 
was said by some that one hundred and fifty pounds was enough. After 
the experience we had that night, I should now say, put in six hundred 
pounds of powder, shore it up, and raise the building from cellar to roof. 
The firemen should be ready and right upon the ground to co operate. 
The fuses used were in many cases altogether too long; some of them 
would burn eight or ten minutes. Thirty seconds was sometimes long 
enough, and we used some that only burned that time. If the firemen 
stood by and saw the effect of the powder, they soon discovered that the 
danger was very small indeed, and that the explosion opened the way 
for them to do their work. There was not an instance where there was 
anything thrown out of a building by the explosion to injure any one. 
The explosion of powder lying on the ground is ten times as dangerous 
as in one of those buildings. They put two or three hundred pounds 
into a building not far from the Post Office, and put in a ten-minute fuse. 
They were moving one of the steam engines, and wanted to get it out of 
the way. I went round into the Post Office, went up into my room, 
within three hundred feet of where the explosion was to take place, and 
said to my clerks, ‘* We must get out of the way, for when the explosion 
comes, it will throw us all down.” I thought we had about seven min- 
utes to work, but the explosion came before we got down stairs, and it 
blew some of the men several feet, and laid us all flat. It blew all the 
windows out, the heavy doors on that side were shut, the large window 
inside was blown out, and up in the room where we had just stood, there 
was not a piece of glass left in the windows as big as my three fingers. 
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It is a sort of cushion of air, that carries everything along with it, and 
if there is anything near where the powder is exploded that can be 
moved, it will be carried with great force; but an explosion in an open 
room above will not carry anything. There was powder used in the 
Sub-Treasury building. There was a building all on fire, with an iron 
roof; it was a perfect oven of flame; the girders were two feet in 
diameter, of wrought iron trusses, and the pressure of the roof was crowd- 
ing the walls out, and it was evident that there must be some relief. The 
only thing that saved the Sub-Treasury was a charge of powder, the 
explosion of which doubled the roof up. Some of those large iron 
girders that twenty men could not have carried out, as they struck the 
floor curled up, making two turns as they came down. The powder was 
put close under the eaves, and took the entire corner out. The roof over 
the Sub-Treasury was of iron and all girded together; the powder was 
used to blow the wall over, so that the roof would begin to fall; it felk 
over the corner and came down into the building; the other portion of 
the roof stands to-day. 

@. (By Mr. Fiero.) Did you see the fire engines cease to play at any 
time ? 

A. Yes, sir; for two hours we were short of water. We could not get 
water enough to play above the second story. Our whole system of 
pipes is radically wrong. I don’t know who is to blame. There was 
not sufficient supply of water in Milk, Federal and Congress streets, and — 
all that region, for two hours. We tried the engines singly, and for two 
hours’ time we could not get more than fifteen minutes’ play before the 
water was gone. I don’t know anything more about it now than I did 
that night, but such was the result. Some engines stopped to give oth- 
ers water; if it became a matter of necessity to get a stream to any 
height, we could not get it. 

Q. Did you see any of them stop for want of fuel? 

A. We got out of fuel very early. I don’t think any of them actually 
stopped. By the way, those old reserve engines that night did just as 
much service, and I think more, as the light engines. If we had had 
another grade of heavier engines, they would have been what was needed ; 
but the reserve engines worked splendidly ; none of them failed. I had 
supposed they were out of repair, and expected every minute they would 
fail us, where we were relying upon them, but they did not. Some of 
them worked three or four hours without stopping. An old rotary en- 
gine, which would have failed if anything did, was working three hours 
continuously. 

Q. (By Mr. Russerz.) How many are there of those reserve engines? 

A. Five or six in all, I think. But we were out of water along our 
streets, the hydrants were not large enough, and when so many engines 
came to draw from them, it exhausted the water. When they had two 
pipes, one would be cut off, and then the water would fail utterly and the 
engine stop playing. ‘There were two hours when the fire was driving 
us five or six hundred feet an hour. [Jt was terrible. 

Another thing I noticed which caused much trouble was this: the 
moment we took the hose up to any height, it would burst; there is no | 
hose in this city that would stand being carried to the top of a building 
one hundred feet high, with the steam engines that we have; you may 
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rely upon that. The experiment was tried, andI think itis so. I would’ 
have run hose to the top of the new Post-Office building, if I had not been 
perfectly Satisfied that the water could not be carried there. One of the 
best engines around the new Post Office was the Watertown Arsenal 
engine; that was worked by regularly enlisted men. They did just as 
my men did. When I told them to go, they went; when I told them to 
stay, they stayed; they relied on somebody else to take care of the risk 
and the danger; they would do what they were ordered to do, and felt 
that their chances were better in that way than in any other. This en- 
gine followed on the line of the fire, falling back when they were com- 
pelled to do so. The men went into every building they were asked to 
go into, and took their hose with them, but it burst once ortwice. They 
went into the Simmons’s block to see if they could not do something to 
control the fire opposite, but their hose burst, so that a length had to be 
taken out, and they came out of the building just before the upper part 
of the wall fell in. 

Q@. (By Mr. Cons.) If there had been an abundant supply of water, 
what difference would it have made, in your judgment, in fighting that 
fire? 

A Ifthe supply of water had been ample, it would have obviated one 
great difficulty ; but whether the fire could have been controlled at that 
time, even with the water, is doubtful. The want of water demoralized 
the firemen. 

Q. (By Mr. Puirsricx.) When did you first observe a want of water? 

A. J observed a want of water before twelve o’clock, and from one to 
three it was very marked, and I do not know but still later. 

@. (By Mr. Russet.) Did you observe it earlier in Summer street? 

A. No, sir. 

@). (By Mr. Coss.) You didn’t answer.my question whether there 
were not some causes operating which were beycnd control, even if there 
had been plenty of water. 

A. I confess I don’t see how we could have got that fire under any 
eontrol, unless we could have placed the firemen on the roofs, and have 
them in a shape to fight the fire from above, and do it by combination. 
Here were four blocks on fire, with the streets behind them, all burning 
—neither you nor I would ask the firemen to form a line of defence in 
the middle of one burning block. You have got to do it with all the 
blocks and in all the streets. At one time, I seriously thought of going 


into the attics of the line of buildings, from the Revere Bank, back, and 


blowing the Mansards off., It seemed the best thing to do, and if we 
had had the powder, it would have been tried. We could not have been 
sure, however, that the water would not fail us, for it so happened that 
very soon after, we could not get the water into the second-story win- 
dows. If we could not get the water so that the men could reach the 
upper stories of the buildings, it would have been impossible to keep the 
fire from crossing the street. : 

It is said that the fire spreads and extends by the blowing out of win- 
dows. ‘That is an utter fallacy. There was no communication of fire by 
any such process. It would seem, at first, that there would be that 
panes ; but the more buildings we blew up, the better they could be 
reached. 
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Q. Was not the fire communicated nine times out of ten from roof to 
roof? 

A. Yes, sir, and under the roofs. I would to-day rather take my 
chances of stopping a fire after blowing off the Mansards, than with 
. those roofs on. I think if we.had blown off the entire roof of the Revere- 
Bank building, just as we were there, we could have done more in stop- 
ping the fire and holding it, than we did do. The gas did not trouble us 
at all in any building where we blew it up in the second story. 
Blowing off the roofs would have given us a very good place to operate. 

Q. (By Mr. Cops.) Did I understand you to say, that it would have 
been a very good thing if there had been some means of escape from the 
roofs? 

A. Every block in this city should have, from the second story, a fire- 
escape running to the roof, so placed as not to obstruct air or light. In 
such a fire as that, the only way you can get the firemen to take the risk 
of going on the roofs of large buildings, one hundred and fifty feet or so 
in depth, some of them more and some less, and of varying heights, as 
they are, is by providing some means of retreat. I would have gone up 
myself with the men, if I had known that there was means of escape. 
We require communication with a base. You must not ask men to go 
where you cannot control them with an order or relieve them in an emer- 
gency. Take the Cathedral block, — when the fire was crossing Devon- 
shire street, I would not have dared to put men on the roof of that block, 
unless there were means of escape. It would have been perfectly fool- 
hardy to have done it. 

Q. (By Mr. Russert.) Do you blame the firemen for not going 
there? 

A. They gave us, in the order from the City Hall, the control of the 
firemen where we were, and they did not refuse in a single instance to 
obey. I did not ask them to go on any such buildings, because it would 
have cost them their lives. I would not put men where I would not put 
myself, and I would not go myself unless I had some place where I 
could work and fight the fire, as we did at the new Post Office, 
where we had a means of escape. There should be an upper iron 
ladder so placed that the ordinary ladders can reach it. ‘The pro- 
prietors of the ‘‘ London Times” sent me their articles on the fire 
in the flour mills there, and I noticed that. that fire began the same 
time as ours, and burned three days. constantly with the whole Fire 
Department at work. The Fire Department of London consists of 
three hundred and eighty men, and no more. ‘There are about 
one hundred men who go with the fire-escape in <letail; there are fifty 
divisions in London having fire-escapes, with a detail of two men to 
each of those divisions. ‘They are so organized that every hour in the 
twenty-four there is a man ready in each of the fifty divisions to take 
charge of the fire-escapes; that is, to save lives. They have no such 
means as we have of quickly reaching fires; they do not need them; 
their buildings are so constructed that they burn slowly ; and they do not 
lack the means of escape from the roofs and upper stories. The whole 
vitality of our Fire Department consists in the rapidity with which we 
can reach a fire and control it, at the start; if we do not do that, it is 
perfectly clear that we have no adequate means of stopping it subse- 
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quently. The city of New York is just as much at the mercy of a fire 
that gets beyond control as we were. . 

@. (By Mr. Coss.) You said that towards morning you noticed that 
the men seemed to work as if they lacked confidence — did they work 
with alacrity.-when you got there? 

A. After they got to the fire in Summer street, the firemen went to 
work gailantly. The engines came in slowly; it is very seldom that we 
ever get so late a delivery of engines at a fire. The hook-and-ladder 
companies were there in advance, and they were ready for the engines 
when they came. The engines got up their fires slowly. At a later 
stage of the fire, the men took dry-goods boxes and broke them up, and 
I sent down to the wharf for Cannel coal, and dumped loads down in the 
streets. I sent one of the mail wagons, as soon as it got there, for fuel, 
but we could not keep wagons at work to supply the engines with fuel of 
any kind, regularly, no matter what supply we had, for we had to fall 
back to save ourselves in time from the fire. In State street and Liberty 
square, we could have dumped down coal, but in a narrow street like 
Devonshire street, it would have been an obstruction; it would have 
been in the way; we wanted to goin and out. Dry-goods boxes and 
everything that could be burned were taken out and used for fuel. At one 
time, I counted around me some thirty-two steam fire engines, actually 
running. No previous forethought could have supplied so many with 
coal or fuel. They would come up and take the first available hydrant; 
nobody could know when they would get there and have the coal on the 
spot. We were short of fuel, but it must be borne in mind, that instead 
of twelve or fifteen engines, comprising our department, we had thrown 
upon us seventy engines, distributed all over the territory, for which a 
supply must be improvised in some way. © 

@. (By Mr. Puirsricx.) Was there any lack of fuel in firing up? 

A. I don’t know about that. They did not get their engines started 
as they ought to have been. I don’t know when the first one was 
started. J saw five or six fire up myself that night. 

Q@. They worked slowly? 

A. Tlcy started slowly; some of them, I think, did not have their 
fires up when they got upon the ground. I think the first engine coming 
from this direction did not get its fire up until the second engine got 
there. 

@. (By Mr. Coss.) Did I understand you to say that those men 
worked with alacrity carly in the night? 

A. They did. I think the disheartening time to the firemen, and when 
things looked the bluest (and from that time for two hours there was not 
much faith in anything), was after the fire had come through and burned 
the Cathedral block, caught on the Revere-Bank building, and was run- 
ning up Franklin street, and crossing to the other side. I think I never 
saw men who were evidently more discouraged than the firemen at that 
time, and it was a disheartening task. 

Q. (By Mr. Firrn.) Did you see any giving away of property? 

A. Oh, yes, sir, a great deal of it. 

Q. What was the effect of that, so far as it came under your eye? 

A. It had very little effect where I was, on Federal and Devonshire - 
streets. I thought the effect was good. It took the rabble out of the 
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way. It did not demoralize anybody who would have doneus any good 

but got a good many out of the way. If a man stole five dollars’ worth 

and ran off, it was a perfect godsend in our direction. 

: @ {By Mr. Russety.) You did not see the firemen demoralized 
ry its 

A. I don’t think there was anything of the kind in our region. There 
were human supplies wanting; they wanted something to eat and 
drink. There were firemen who worked all night without a mouthful 
to eat or drink. I don’t believe Capt. Green or his men had any- 
thing to-eat or drink that night, until they almost fainted away. The 
Same was true of whole fire companies. For myself, I will say, that I 
was finally so exhausted that I could hardly stand up when it came 
twelve o’clock the next day. I stayed by until after twelve o’clock 
the next day, without eating, drinking or resting, of course, not aware 
of the strain that was on me. The firemen could not work under 
such circumstances. If it had been a cold night, I do not know what 
we should have done. The Watertown company worked upto the last mo- 
ment, without leaving their position; every man known to be there. 

Q. What was the result? 

A. At twelve o’clock the next day those men were drenched through, 
and a team was sent to Watertown to bring them some dry clothing. 
They had had nothing to eat, and were not supplied until Sunday after- 
noon. They came away without any money; it was Sunday morning ; 
the restaurants were not open; it was the worst possible time for the 
men to get anything. Three hours of the work of a fireman, getting 
hose into buildings and tending the pipe, will exhaust the strongest man. 
One of those streams as now thrown by a steam engine, will knock three 
men down. It took five of us to move the hose out of the way of an 
explosion, to prevent being thrown down in the street. A man cannot 
work on that strain, wet through as those men were, and not have it tell 
on him. p 

Q. (By Mr. Coss.) What in your judgment, in view of your experi- 
ence that night, was the effect of the use of gunpowder? 

A. The fire would have gone into State street, and burned the Sub- 
Treasury, as certainly as I sit here, even with the appliances we had, 
if it had not been for the powder; nothing in the world saved us but 
that. Take such a street as Lindall street, with buildings five stories 
high, and the street only thirty feet wide. The fire burned across two 
streets aud came into the upper windows into the third story of our Post 
Office. The only way in the world to stop it was to level those buildings. 
Ido not make the least question that every building that was blown up 
would have been destroyed by the fire if gunpowder had not been used, 
with the exception of the building at the corner of Milk and Washington 
streets, and an old wooden building on Broad street. Those buildings 
might not otherwise have been destroyed, but there was hardly anything 
else that would not have been destroyed, and the powder saved millions 
of property. That is my best judgment, after carefully looking it over. 

@. Did you see any powder put into buildings that did not explode? 

A. Yes, sir, I did, and we were obliged to keep out of those build- 
ings. In regard to that, I will say, that there was not a place where 
powder was used where it extended the fire a single foot however. 
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Q. (By Mr. Coss.) Was there any loose powder put into the Webster- 
Bank building, at the corner of Congress street? 

A. No, [think not. We had made a regular set-to with the fire, when we 
had the trouble with Capt. Woolley. The buildings were all blown out 
on those corners, and I told them we would blow up every building on 
Kilby street, from foundation to roof, to keep the fire from State street. 
In fact, if it had caught there or got into the ‘‘ Traveller” building, I 
don’t see where we could have stopped it. There was the Sub-Treasury, 
opposite were the Safety-Deposit Vaults, and many of the principal 
banks. Of course, there is not a place in Boston, or in the world, that 
I know of, that it would be a greater peril to have a fire reach, or a 
greater disgrace. I had no doubt that we could make a clean sweep of 
Kilby street, but at the same time, I said to the men, ‘*‘ We won’t use 
this powder; we have got force enough here; we have blown out the 
corners, and I think we can control it, and use our judgment in regard 
to blowing up any buildings here.” Just then Capt. Woolley came up, 
and went in back of the Hide and Leather Bank building, the high free- 
stone building on Kilby street. It is useless to blow up such a building 
as that; you must blow up the surroundings and let that stand as a bul- 
wark in itself. I asked them to be ready to blow up the other side, out 
to State-street corner. We had put our powder into the buildings be- 
yond, and all the men understood it. Capt. Woolley came up and 
said it must be taken out. I heard what was said, and went down to the 
men with the hose and told them that the use of the powder was in our 
control; to pay no attention to him, but stay where they were. Very soon, 
I heard a loud voice saying that the firemen would fall back unless that 
powder was taken out, and as I looked back, I saw Gen. Benham and 
ex-Alderman Carpenter and Alderman Woolley at the building, having 
a controversy. Alderman Carpenter appealed to me. I said we had 
put the powder in the buildings; that I would stay with the hosemen 
down in front; that no powder should be fired until we were ready for 
it; but that we must make our stand there. The men with the hose, 
hearing the controversy, fell back, I should think, a hundred and fifty 
feet. I took hold of one of the pipes myself, and helped drag it down 
street, and went fifteen or twenty feet nearer the fire than we were be- 
fore, where it was almost impossible to stand. ‘The men stayed there and 
others came up with their hose, as they always will; they are ashamed 
to do a cowardly thing before others, and we made a stand near the Re- 
vere Copper Company’s building, and held it. I understood that some- 
body had started for the City Hall, and very soon afterwards, perhaps 
ten minutes, I was told that all authority to blow up buildings had 
ceased, and all power was in the hands of Capt. Damrell and his sub- 
ordinates. 

Q. (By Mr. Firta.) How did that word come to you? 

A. A person from the City Hall brought it directly to me. 

ae By Mr. Puirsprick.) Did you want to blow up the buildings 
there: 

A. Not at that time. We should have stopped there, if we stayed 
the fire where we were at work; but if we could not hold it at that 
point, there was no other place where we could stop it on Kilby street. 
We did hold it there. The powder was taken out of Capt. Woolley’s 
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building ; but it was not taken out of the Post-Office. building, or any 
other, until the next morning. 

@. When you speak of the Post-Office building as one of the build- 
ings from which the powder was not removed, you mean the building 
fronting on Kilby street used as part of the Post Office? 

A. Yes, sir. As to the second fire, Sunday night, I was not at all 
surprised at what occurred in Shreve, Stanwood & Co’s store. The 
same thing might have happened on the top of Beacon Hill, or in the 
State House, as well as where it did happen. The gas of this city is a 
more serious danger to life and property than any convenient thing we 
have. In my judgment, we could have stayed the fire long before we 
did but for the gas. It is perfectly evident that we should have legisla- 
— tion immediately, compelling every gas company in this Commonwealth 
to put in cut-offs to the mains in the street, and to the service-pipes in 
every building, so that the gas can be controlled. It is not enough to 
put the control on the inside; you cannot get into the basements and ~ 
under the sidewalks, where the cut-offs are. If it is found that these 
cut-offs wear out once in three years, renew them once in three years. 
It is nothing but a plug of iron, that can be easily changed; it is not 
like a water-pipe, which you have to protect from frost; it can certainly 
be reasonably controlled. 

@. (By Mr. Purzsrick.) Would it not often get so hot when a build- 
ing was on fire, that when you wanted to shut it off, you could not get 
at it? 

A. No; when a building caught fire, it should be shut off instantly. 
You should not allow a building to burn, with the gas pipes reaching 
through it — to the attic. 

@. (By Mr. Coss.) Supposing that one of those tall buildings was 
on fire in the upper stories, the parties in the lower stories might want 
to use the gas in order to save their books and goods? 

A. I would go in and shut it all off, nevertheless. You must have 


_ the control of the gas; it will not do to run the risk of having the fire 


communicated to the surrounding buildings, without some means of cut- 
ting it off. 

Q. (By Mr. BHR RAICK) With the rapidity with which the fire 
spread through Federal, High, Purchase and Pearl streets that night, 
could any gang of men have accomplished that thing? 

A. Yes, sir. If I could have got hold of the men, we could have dug up 
the mains in every one of those streets, and shut off all the gas. The fire 
did not burn rapidly ; it caught along from building to building; but the 
fire did not go as rapidly as fires do when driven over a city by a gale. 
It was from seven o’clock on Saturday night until one o’clock, Sunday 
afternoon, in covering this territory, beginning where it did. In that 
time, with an average gang of men, you could have dug up all the pipes, 
if you had known where they were, and plugged up the pipes. I in- 
tended to try it, whether it could have been done or not; and I think I 
could have accomplished it, if I could have found the men who knew 
where the pipes were. 

Q. (By Mr. Russerx.) You say you were not surprised at what took 
place on Sunday night. Did you anticipate that explosion of gas? 

A. Idid. It was a constant element of danger. I was not surprised 
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at the spread of the fire in spite of the firemen. We could have done 
better with gunpowder, if ithad not been for the gas. The = troubled 
us more than the lack of water. 

Q. (By Mr. Fiera.) Did you observe any trouble from the wind? 

A. Our streets are narrow, and the buildings high; and in almost 
every street it was like the tremendous draught of air that you observe 
at a brick-kiln, or at the foot of any high chimney. I had to hold my 
hat on,.and my coat would be drawn towards the fire as I turned to go 
back; and in every street it swept the dirt and dust into this immense 
current that was rising so rapidly. The rarefied air went so rapidly up, 
that the outside air came in with a rush, and the draft along near the 
eround was tremendous, but the wind. after the first hour caused no 
trouble. 

Q. (By Mr. Coss.) Do you think the Fire Department, as a whole, 
did all they could do under the circumstances, from the time you were 
there? 

A. That I must answer in this way: The Fire Department of this city, 
in its engines, is entirely inadequate to our wants. We ought to have 
to-day two steam fire engines, of not less than ten tons, requiring from 
four to six horses, capable of throwing a three or four-inch stream, 
through a wire-bound hose, two hundred feet in height. The Fire De- 
partment of this city to-day is just as incompetent to cope with the fires 
we are liable to have, as it was fifteen years ago, when we outgrew the 
hand engines. 

Q. In what respects? 

A. The buildings are so high, that unless we have additional power to 
throw our streams, and additional strength to our hose, we can do noth- 
ing on such high, deep buildings. . These smaller engines will reach a 
fire quickly, they are managed easily, and moved rapidly, but they do 
not meet the emergency of a great conflagration, such as a city like this 
is liable to have.. We have just as much outgrown our steam fire en- 
gines as we had outgrown the hand engines. 

@. What hose would you recommend ? 

A. Iam not an expert. I know the hose we now use is inadequate. 

@. Did you notice whether it was the rubber or leather hose that burst? 

A. Some of the leather hose was old. I found they had coupled new 
and old together. There was hardly a line of hose by morning that 
wasn’t all mixed up. I think many of the couplings did not fit. I no- 
ticed that the out-of-town engines were supplying the water when I got 
back on State street. We had no trouble about water at that time. 
More engines were massed in State street, filling the entire street, before 
I got my stuff finally out of the Post Office. While all this was going 
on, I had the office running, and was getting out my material. 

Q. Did you see much of the Chief? 

A. I saw him at the Hall. I think we went out together about the last 
ones that went out. I heard from him once about daybreak, up in 
Milk street. When I saw him next was when our own building, the 
Merchants’ Exchange, was on fire. He came up to the Congress-street 
entrance. You understand that all the doors of our building ig kept bar- 
ricaded that night. Noone was permitted to come in who was not recog- 
nized, and I continued the same strictness after the building was on 
fire ard while it was burning, on account of the exposure of the govern- 
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ment property in the Sub-Treasury. Had the watchman of the Sub- 
‘Treasury and our own watchman there. Mr. Damrell came to the Congress- 
street entrance; the door was fastened with a Post-Office lock, and could 
not be opened. I broke open a window, reached through and put my 
arms under his, and lifted him in. Then I went with him through the 
building and showed him the condition of things there, and he helped us 
in our building for the next three-quarters of an hour. That is my only 
recollection of seeing him after meeting him at the City Hall. 

@. Did he appear to be self-possessed when you saw him? 

A. I.don’t know Capt. Damrell sufficiently well to judge.’ He was 
earnest. A man judges another by his own feelings. I was impressed 
with the tremendous danger with which we were threatened, and he 
seemed to be, too. He took hold efficiently to do what was to be done. 
He certainly did his duty there. My impression at the City Hall was 
this, — that he felt that the appliances we had could not control the Man- 
sard roofs, that powder was a hopeless resort, and that it was a terrible 
alternative. I know I went out of the City Hall feeling that I had not 
a single man going with me, or approving what we were then undertak- 
ing ; ‘that I was really running counter to his judgment, and that is a 
great oppression to a man situated as [ then was, but since the men who 
went out with me have said it met their entire approval, and hundreds 
have told me the roar of the explosions was the first sign of hope, and 
sent a thrill of joy through the whole city. 

Q. (By Mr. Russerz.) You have told us that the means of battling 
with the fire were utterly insufficient — how did the firemen use the poor 
means which they had? 

A. They certainly did not go back from a building until they were 
compelled to, anywhere; they stayed until the last moment, and when- 
ever they were asked to make an extraordinary effort at a given point, 
they did it in every instance. I was in every street leading to the old 
Post Office and the new one, almost as fast as a man could go, back and 
forth, and I saw nothing in our own firemen which was discreditable. 
My attention was called to two firemen from out of town who were drunk, 
and I started to arrest one of them and put him in the lock-up; but the 
Captain told me that he was not a regular fireman, but came in with the 
Company as a volunteer. I know the Boston firemen by their badges, 
and I do not think I saw a man where I should criticise what he was do- 
ing or the way he was doing it. 
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Q. (By Mr. RussEtt.) Have you looked into the law in regard to — 


the use of powder? 
A. No, sir. I was very careful not to. I was afraid I might know 
something about it. That opens this question. I made up my mind 


that what little authority I could get, whether it was good enough to | 
stand me in hand or not, I would use. On such an occasion as that, I : 


think no man should stop to study the law. It was evidently a necessity 
which made a law for itself. I would have blown up those buildings 
anyway. Ihad come to that conclusion. I wanted something to stand 
behind me; I wanted some organization that would set men to work 
with co-operation, and I wanted some apparent authority for bringing 
the powder in here; but it was absolutely necessary to do it, to save 
ourselves that night. I felt so then, and I have not changed my mind. 
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I am perfectly certain I would not have let the Post Office and Sub- 
. Treasury burn without blowing up the buildings on Lindall and Kilby 
streets. I should have done it, as the saying is, ‘* On my own hook.” 

I think the Mayor’s statement that he had not the legal authority to 
blow up buildings, but that it resided in the Chief Engineer and Board of 
Engineers, was probably correct, but precisely how it resides in them, I 
don’t know. Such an emergency is just as likely to occur again as it 
was before this fire, and it should be determined where this power does 
reside, and in what way it can be exercised. 
~ Q. (By Mr. Firtn.) Don’t you think that needs legislation as much 
as anything? : 

A. We must have the means of doing whatever is necessary to stop 
the spread of such a conflagration in a crowded city. For instance, 
suppose the fire in the building at the foot of Cornhill (itso happened 
that I got there before the alarm was given) had crossed Brattle streetin 
one direction and Washington street in the other, it might have required 
the blowing up of Cornhill in less than an hour. If it becomes necessary 
again, powder will be used; if there is no law for it, there should be. 

I have understood that other parties had authority given them to blow 
up buildings. When our authority was given, I requested Mr. Bradley, 
who is connected with the ** Herald,” to take down the names, which he 
did, to make arecord of where they were to be sent, and the Mayor and © 
Chief Engineer were to approve it. They were to do nothing except in 
their own localities ; they had no power outside. Mr. Allen, President 
of the Cochituate Water Board, was to go down to Broad street, and 
blow up buildings to prevent the fire from going round Broad street, and 

‘getting into the Fort-Hill District. I understood and felt that night, 
that if he had gone to Bedford street, and commenced blowing up build- 
ings, he would have interfered with the plans of Capt. Damrell to such 
an extent that he would have been liable personally for it. I had no 
idea that this thing was to be done in any loose, chance way. I felt 
that every man should have his place and go there; that if there was 
any additional authority needed, he should get it from Capt. Damrell. 

It was distinctly stated, that nothing should be done above or west of 
Washington street, and if the fire finally crossed that street, the course 
to be pursued should be considered at City Hall. If it had crossed that 
street, what we should have done I don’t know; itis terrible to contem- 
plate ; but nothing was to be considered as trusted to any man in advance. 
Down this way it was different. Ihad my theoretical idea that I would 
keep the fire from State street, and the valuable property around there. 
I directed that four or five buildings should not be blown up. The 
Old South Church was one, and the building below the Old South Church 
on Milk street. The question came up in.regard to the *¢ Traveller ” build- 
ing. Isaid no, the emergency hadn’t come; we would not do that. The 
fire was coming through, if it came through at all, in the building where 
the Sub-Treasury was. 

There is one other thing which it seems to me we must always have in 
view, and that is, the construction of buildings. It was very obvious, 
during that fire, that iron beams were less safe than wooden ones. As 
soon as they were heated to a red heat, they curled up and came out, 
story after story, while the wooden beams would stand until they burned 
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off. If there is any process by which wooden beams can be made less 
combustible, I am satisfied that a hard-pine beam, or an oak beam, is 
safer for such buildings than iron. As the buildings with these iron 
beams fell in, the pressure crowded the walls out, and in almost every 
instance, let the next story down, and when rooms, filled with merchan- 
dise; as many were, burned, the fire heated the iron beams red-hot. It 
was like putting them over a blast furnace. 

Q. (By Mr. Coss.) Did you notice that when the iron posts sustain- 
ing those massive fronts got heated, they would come down, and the 
whole front fall with them? Do you think that i is the proper way to con- 
struct a building? 

A, That did not happen in any case until the building was burned 
clear down below. Very likely a good many people were a little disap- 
pointed, in looking over the ruins the next day, to find that so few of the 
walls of those immense warehouses, the most solid of any in the city, 
were left standing. The fact is, that the effect of the explosions was to 
take them down. We cleared the ground behind us all the way through ; 
nobody had any occasion to use powder the next day to blow down 
walls along the line on which we operated. 

Q. (By “Mr. Firtn.) About how many effective explosions should 
you think there were? 

A. We must have had not less than twenty, and my opinion is, over 
thirty, in our region. Not less than seventeen or twenty that were 
tolerably effective. But the difficulty was, we did not use powder enough. 
We ought to have used a hundred and fifty or two. hundred pounds more 
than we did. If we had put in two hundred pounds more at the corner 
of the street below the new Post-Office building, the fire would never 
have crossed into Simmons’s block. If we had spent just that much 
more on powder in that building, we should have saved half a million 
dollars on the other ‘side of the street. The front went down flat, but 
the heat was intense; it lay shingling back, piled up; the rear part of it 
‘was up to its full height, and the front down almost to the sidewalk, 
and presented a great surface of flame. What we ought to have done — 
was to let that building down into the cellar; and it would have gone 
into the cellar, if we had put in two hundred pounds more. 

As to another means of protection of large buildings from fire, we 
ought to have iron pipes in these large buildings, connected. with the 
hydrants on the streets, so that the hydrant can be put on it, or an en- 
gine attached to it, and water thrown on that roof, or into the building. 
A few hundred dollars spent in each warehouse would furnish means 
of carrying water over the building, and to use upon each roof upon the 
adjoining buildings, and then we should have no trouble from bursting 
hose. We have, as I said before, outgrown our fire apparatus ; we have 
not outgrown the men. Those men will be equal to any firemen in the 
world, if you will give them the appliances; give them the hose and 
_ engines, and fire-escapes they ought to have. 

Mr. Mullett, the supervising architect, when we commenced preparing 
plans for the new Post Office, was very decided that it should be a thor- 
oughly fire-proof building. His opinion was not coincided with by any 
man that I know of, who had anything officially to do with the matter in 
Boston, except myself. So far from it, Mr. Alpheus Hardy, who was a 
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member of the commission for the purchase of the site, desired to put up a 
building similar to Macullar, Williams & Parker’s building. He insisted 
upon it so strenuously that he made a proposition to the Treasury Depart- 
ment, offering to put up a building in that style, and fixing the price; and 
that single thing gave Mr. Mullett and myself more trouble than any other 
one matter; for he represented a large estate; he said that a building of 
that character was perfectly safe; that he had money enough to build 
with; and yet was erecting such buildings under the direction of archi- 
tects who could not be mistaken. Finally, when a committee of inves- 
tigation was appointed, Hon. Ginery Twitchell telegraphed me, and I 
went to Washington, and the whole question came up in regard to the 
construction of our City Hall, to which reference was made, and whether 
we should have a fire-proof building, or such a building as Mr. Hardy 
proposed to build for eight hundred thousand dollars, and which he had 
urged the Secretary to accept. Now, had we built such a building, we 
should undoubtedly have occupied it, and we should have lost everything 
in the Treasury and Post Office. 

Instead of stopping the fire, it would have carried it through to State 
street. Inother words, you cannot impress too strongly upon people in cit- 
ies of the size of Boston, the absolute value, in dollars and cents, of fire- 
proof buildings, thoroughly reliable. That building was reliable; the 
outside walls might crumble, but if it had contained a hundred millions’ 
of property, every farthing would have been saved. I speak of that as 
showing what this experience demonstrates in regard to the value of 
fire-proof buildings. Mr. Hardy represents a class of men who, by this. 
fire, are taught that there is still another thing to be learned in this. 
great city. We have got. to go one step beyond Macullar, Williams & 
Parker’s. Every man who has a Mansard roof on his warehouse should 
be compelled to line it up and fill it in solid. I should think every man 
would do that at once. 

@. (By Mr. Puitsrick.) Do you think we have the frames to bear it ? 

A. lam afraid not. In that case there is no otber way but to take 
them off. Mr. Mullett is entitled to all praise. A young man, he car- 
ried his plan through on his own judgment, and I felt on the night of the 
fire, when I drew that line at City Hall, and said, ‘* There is the line on. 
which we will fight this fire,” that our Post-Office building was worth all 
it had cost, by this confidence it gave us; that, possessing such a 
structure, we could save State street; and so it proved. It saved ten 
times what it cost, yet it was against the judgment of Boston, and of 
Boston architects, that the building was constructed in that manner. 
Those consulted, disapproved the plan. 

Q. (By Mr. Firra.) Did they disapprove of the fire-proof character 
of it? ' 

A. They said that it was unnecessary ; that the expenditure on such a 
building to render it fire-proof to the extent proposed, was unnecessary ; 
that there was no exposure that warranted such an expenditure. 

Q. Would it have been fire-proof, if finished ? 

A. Absolutely ; just as much as it is now, and alittle more so. We 
have carried up a frame-work of wood, and have platforms for the steam 
engine that is used for hoisting, ete. All the fear I had was that the 
fire might reach this wood-work and heat the iron beams, and press the 
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walls out. I had that in my mind; but if we could keep the fire out of 
the inside, I felt we were perfectly safe; and we did. In other words, 
the exposure when the building is finished, will not be one-half what it 
was that night, while the fire was burning. 
Q. (By Mr. Russett.) Is there anything further you desire to say? 
A. Speaking of what is needed in Boston as a further protection 
against fire, the danger from the height of buildings is also guarded 
against by the width of streets. It seems to me we should have, here in 
Boston, with the opening and opportunity that the burnt district gives 
us, a new and distinct plan for protection against fires made to conform 
to the wants of the city for business purposes. We need it for health, 
we need it for convenience in our business. The plan that has been so 
far adopted in reference to streets by the Street Commissioners, extend- 
ing Washington street and Devonshire street in a straight line to Hay- 
market square, would seem to make it desirable to extend in the same 
line through Federal street to the foot of Summer street, and make the 
street at least eighty feet wide, as a sort of fire barrier. This street 
would run from the Boston, Hartford & Erie depot, through by the new 
Post Office building, across State street, through Haymarket square to 
Charlestown bridge, in an air line, making a continuous street, and the 
larger portion of it can be made of sufficient width to be a protection 
against fire, and a reliable one. If we had had such a street as wide as 
the area in the central part of Franklin street was, there would have been 
no possibility of the fire crossing from one.side to the other. Not only 
would it be a direct protection against an extension of fire, but you 
would have a street where you would be safe in locating your steam 
fire engines, making a permanent position for fighting a fire. It would 
be invaluable in this respect. Then coming from the new Post Office 
(which can be relied: upon as an absolutely fire-proof building, as much 
so as the Custom House), in the direction of the City Hall through 
School street, take out the buildings in Water street, between the new 
Post Office and Washington street, which would give us an eighty or 
ninety feet width there. Then by simply cutting off the old buildings, - 
as far up as City Hall, we strike the church above, which can be turned 
around and placed in the burying-ground, which belongs to the city, and 
thus, at a very small expense, make an open avenue which becomes a 
cross barrier in a westerly direction, the only place where we can get. it. 
There is not in the whole line of streets in Boston, any place except 
Beacon street, which will justify any such amount of widening from east 
to west as is required for a fire barrier, except School street. The City 
Hall, being located where it is, with sufficient room in front to be ap- 
propriated to sidewalks, a street and area can be opened there at a 
very reasonable expense. The question of expense. is always an 
important item, and the difference between widening fifty, sixty, or 
eighty feet, would be saved actually in the insurance-money, the actual 
risk of the insurance. I donot mean by this the mere premiums charged 
for insuring; I mean there will be enough saved in the actual fire risk 
of the city in a few years to pay the entire additional expense. It seems 
to me that, as we are now situated, we should at once fix upon these two 
short lines from the new Post Office to the Boston, Hartford & Erie de- 
pot, and the line in this direction from the new Post Office through 
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School and Beacon streets to the Common. If necessary, instead of © 
assessing all the betterments for such improvement upon the mere local- 
ity, let the whole city pay for it. This will divide the city up in such a 
way, that hereafter it would be almost an absolute protection from fire 
beyond the local district. 

No one who looks at the city can fail to see that there is no reason 
why, if a fire should break out on the west side of Washington street, 
say in the Music Hall, or in the rear of the Adams House, or in the rear 
of the Parker House, it should not sweep from Washington street to the 
Common, and spread north. I believe that the opportunities for the 
spread of such a fire are greater in that region than in the section where 
our great fire took place. 

Then looking at it in another. view: Take the neighborhood of Dock 
square. Weare in the same difficulty there, and the exposure is the 
same. Moreover, making one part of the city safe as against another is 
a great protection to personal property, for, if it cannot be moved toa 
place of comparative safety, without hauling long distances, then it is 
substantially lost the moment a large conflagration occurs. We can save 
in the actual increase in the value of property, personal and perishable, 
as well asin the improvements upon real estate, in a short time, by taking 
advantage of the condition in which we are now to open these wide ave- 
nues, more than they will cost. I wanted to make a special point of ~ 
that, because it is rather my weakness to look in that way. 

I would say another thing, ‘that there are advantages to be derived 
from these wide avenues in other respects. For instance, in winter, our 
narrow streets accumulate large amounts of snow when there is a heavy 
snow-fall, and we have to cart it off on to the Common or some other 
place, and a fire is entirely unapproachable by the engines. How much 
better it would be to have these avenues, that would be of sufficient 
width to allow of fire-engines being located there, and worked advan- 
tageously and without obstruction, than to have that portion of the city 
built up with streets forty, fifty, or sixty feet wide. Give us something 
-wide enough so that a body of snow shall be no obstruction to business, 
or to the engines in case of fire, or other emergency, and also furnish, at 
other seasons of the year, the means of doing the business of the 
city. 

Q. (By Mr. Firrs.) Have you mentioned this plan to the Street Com- 
missioners ? : 

A. Yes, sir. I have urged it there, and I am urging it everywhere. 


ADJT. GEN. JOHN A. CUNNINGHAM, sworn. 


@. (By Mr. Russetx.) At what time were you called upon to order out 
the military on the night of November ninth, or morning of the tenth? 

A. At two o’clock precisely. The clock was striking when the Alder- 
man was speaking to me at my house. 

@. What Alderman called? 

A. Alderman Cutter. 

@. Where is your house? 

A: 36 Lynde street. 
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Q. What did you do to get the military out? 

_ A. As soon as I presented myself to the Mayor, he said he wanted 
troops. My reply was, it was for him to order, and for the State to obey. 
He desired that I should order such troops as I pleased, — he knew 
nothing about the organization of the troops in Boston. I asked him if 
he thought a regiment of four hundred or five hundred men would be suffi- 
cient. He thought so for that time, and I ordered out the First Reg- 
iment. 

@. How did you give notice? 

A. I went myself to East Boston to the commanding officer, Col. 
Proctor. I‘did not find him in, and left an order with his wife for the 
Colonel to report with his command, as soon as possible, to His Honor 
the Mayor. Not feeling quite satisfied with that, and feeling that Col. 
Proctor might not return to his home, in the morning I went myself to 
South Boston and ordered out Col. Finan with his regiment. 

Q. The ninth? 

A. The ninth. 

@. What followed in the way of getting them out? 

A. I had nothing to do with it. Other troops were ordered out dur- 
ing the day. i 

Q. What other troops? 

A. The First Battalion of Cavalry, the First Battalion of Artillery, 
the First Battalion of Infantry, and the Second Battalion of Infantry. 

Q. Did you have occasion to observe how the men behaved, — those 
that were on duty? 

A. I thought very finely. I made grand rounds myself through the 
night. 

0. (By Mr. Firts.) How much force was there out in all? 

A. On Wednesday there were twenty-one hundred men on duty. 

@. How many had you out on Saturday in answer to your call? How 
fully represented were the regiments? | 
A. At four o’clock, Sunday afternoon, we must have had twelve hundred 

men. 

Q. (By Mr. Russet.) Do you know what company came first, and 
at what time they came? 

A. Major Gaul reported first with one company. Next came Capt. 
Colligan of the 9th Regiment. 

@. When did Major Gaul come? 

A. He reported to me at City Hall at half-past five that he had them 

_ in his armory ready for service. 

'  Q. When did Capt. Colligan come? 

A. Half-past seven. 

Q. Have you thought of the question, whether it would be well to have 
some signal for calling out the military? 

A. I have thought it was very desirable, although I must say I think 
our troops responded very promptly. 

@. Can you suggest any signal? 

A. Only some signal from “the ‘fire- alarm, so that when the men con- 
nected with the military should hear that signal they should assemble at 
their armories and be ready for orders. 
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Q. (By Mr. Puirsricx.) Should you think it worth while to have 
them assemble at every fire-alarm? 

A. No, sir, only that on an alarm signal that had so many strokes the 
military should assemble. — 3 

Q. A preconcerted signal for the purpose? 

A. Yes, sir; like the “signal for dismissing the schools, for instance. 

Q. (By Mr. Frnt.) Unlike anything that is now used? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What would you say of having a ares organization drilled for 
the purpose of sapping and mining; that is, using powder when 
necessary ? 

A. I can’t say. I cannot give any opinion upon that. 

Q. (By Mr. Puizsricx.) If it is ever to be used, don’t you think it 
ought to be done by expert hands? 

A, Yes, sir. 

Q. (By Mr. Firts.) Can you get them except by having persons 
trained to it? 

ra I should think not. 

Q. (By Mr. PHILBRICK.) Are you in doubt as to whether it ought 

ever ‘to be used ? 

A. I can’t give any opinion about it; I know so little ee fires or 
stopping fires. 


JOHN S. JACOBS, sworn. 


(By Mr. Russetu.) You are an Engineer? 
. Assistant Engineer. 
Of the Boston Fire Department ? 
. Yes, sir. 
How soon did you go to the fire? 
As soon as the bell told me where it was. 
. The first alarm ? 
. Yes, sir, the first alarm, although I am not called to the first as a 
fireman. 

Q. About how long did it take you to get there? 

A. Five or six minutes, probably ; not far from six minutes. 

Q. What was the condition of things when you got there? 

A. The upper part of the building was well on fire. That is, I could 
see it from the street. 

Q. any fire apparatus there when you arrived? 

A. Yes, sir, there were two lines of hose in the street 

Q. What did you do? 

A. I went into the building that was on fire and took a line of hose in 
with me. 

@. How far up did you carry it? 

A. I carried it on to the second floor; that is, so as to play into the 
second floor. 

Q. (By Mr. Cops.) _ Which side did you go in? 

A. Summer street. 

Q. (By Mr. Russert.) How long did you stay there? 
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A. Time is a peculiar thing at a fire. I suppose I might have stayed 
there five to eight minutes. 

@. Then were you driven out? 

A. Well,I was up the stairs with a hose, and there was an order came 
from outside for the hose to be taken out of the building. I said, ‘* Who 
ordered the hose out?” and the reply was, ‘* An Engineer.” The hose 
was taken out, and when I got down to the front door I saw how bad the 
state of the building at that time was. In fact, I did not hardly dare to 
go out of the building, but hesitated whether to go out of the door or 
not, but I said to myself, ‘* If I don’t get out here, I can’t get out any- 
where,” and I took my life in my hand and went out. 

Q. Was the stone falling then? 

A. Yes, sir, from the coving. 

Q. (By Mr. Russert.) What did you do next? 

A. I opened the first door below; the adjoining building, on Summer 
street, and ordered a line of hose into it; that is, it was opened by my 
orders. Then I received orders from the Chief to go to the building 
opposite, — on the opposite side of Summer street. I took one line of 
hose into that building, and ordered one into the adjoining building. 
The windows were then taking fire, and the coving or the wood work 
round the top of the building, and I sent for extinguishers and used the 
hose to the best advantage. 

Q. (By Mr. Coss.) How far up did you go in that building? 

A, Out through on to the roof. 

Q. (By Mr. Russetxu.) With hose? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q@. (By Mr. Coss.) Was that the building on the corner of Otis 
street? 

A. No, sir, the adjoining, — that would be the second building. 

@. (By Mr. Russeiz.) Where did you throw the water? 

A. Inside and out, on the roof, and on the inside of the building and 
round the front, round where the Lutheran windows go. 

Q@. (By Mr. Puierick.) Could you cover the corner building from 
where the hose was? 

A. Not after the fire burst up there; the heat was so great. 

Q. After the fire burst through the first building, you mean? 

A, The one on the corner of Otis andSummer. The stream would 
not go a great ways. It didn’t seem to penetrate very powerfully. 

Q. Had the fire got through the roof when you got the hose up there? 

A. No, sir, not when I first came up; there was not a great deal of 
fire coming out of that roof on the corner of Otis and Summer. 

Q. What prevented you from quenching that? 

A. I was in one building that was on fire and the fire was in the 
adjoining building. 

Q. Wasn’t it all on the roof? 

A. No, sir, not all of it. 

Q. Was there fire inside also? 

A. Yes, sir; the most of the fire on the north side at that ait was 
on the corner of Otis and Summer streets. I was in the adjoining 
building, saving that, and doing what I could to save the other build- 
ing — ‘the corner one. 
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Q. (By Mr. Roussetz.) Was anything done to the corner building, 

- except what you did? 

A. I could not see, there was so much fire and smoke; and that 
fronted on another street. I stayed on that roof until the flames made a 
complete arch over me. 

Q. (By Mr. Firrn.) Did you throw water on the corner building? 

A, Yes, sir, and played on to the windows in the rear? 

Q. If you had been there ten or fifteen minutes earlier with your hose 
could you not have saved that corner in your judgment? 

A. No, I don’t think I could. 

Q. Was it too hot for one stream? 

A. Yes, sir; I had two streams up there. 

Q. Was it too hot for them? 

A. Yes, sir; I had one on the building I went up through, and one in 
the third building, but both came on to the second building. 

Q. (By Mr. Puirpricx.) What I want to get at is, if your hose had 
been up there before the fire began to burn this building on the corner, 
whether you could have stayed there; whether the fire on the opposite 
side of the street would have driven you away? 

A. The fire on the opposite side did not drive me off; it was the fire 
in the adjoining building on the corner of Otis. 

Q. If you had got there before the fire had such a start on the corner 
of Otis, could you not have held it in check? 

A. I don’t know as I could have done any better than the engineers 
and firemen did in that building; we could not put water wholly on to 
one building. : 

@. Would it not have been possible, if the apparatus had been there 
fifteen minutes earlier, to have held that building? 

- I should not want to answer that. 

. (Ry Mr. Russetzt.) Do you mean you cannot? 

No, sir; I could not answer that. 

(By Mr. Puirpricx.) Couldn’t you form an opinion? 

. I should not want to, sir; I think the chances were against us. 

Did the water come freely when you called for it through this hose? 

. Yes, sir; we had good streams. 

(By Mr. Russety.) Was it possible to stand in front of that 
bui ding on the corner of Otis street, and play on to it fom the street? 

A. T wouldn’t have done ‘ueny § should not have dared to. 

@. Where did you go next after you were driven away from there? 

_. A. I went into Devonshire street, from four to six buildings from 
Summer street. I thought I would got a hose in there and be prepared 
for the fire when it got to me. I broke open a store and went up into 
the second story and found the building on fire. 

@. (By Mr. Coss.) Inside? 

A. Yes, sir. There was no fire then on Devonshire street. I went to 
the water faucets and tried to get some water to throw on to it, but could 
not get a drop. I then went on to the street and ordered some fire 
Ry econe> or water into the store to put the fire out that was kindled 

o 

: QA BY Mr. Puitsricx.) How do you suppose the fire got into that 

store! 
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A. My judgment is it was set. 

Q. A separate fire? P 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. (By Mr. Russetz.) How far was it from the fire? 

A. The fire then was along on Otis street, but it had not come threugh 
into Devonshire. 

Q. (By Mr. Partrsrick.) Which side of Devonshire street was this 
‘building you went into? 

A. On the east side; on the water side. 

Q. (By Mr. Russet. ) In what part of the building was the fire? 

A. The second story. 

Q. Were the windows broken? 

A. I could not say whether they were or not. 

Q. Did you notice whether they were open? 

A, I have forgotten whether they were open or not? 

Q. What was the building used for; what goods were in it? : 

A. There were boxes or bales. I don’t think the building was on fire ; 
I should think the fire was on the goods, — the bales or boxes. 

Q. Did you put that out? 

A. No, sir, I didn’t get back again into the building. I ordered the 
annihilators in there. 

Q. (By Mr. Firrg.) Were they carried in? 

A. I could not say. 

@. (By Mr. Russert.) Did you think, at the time, the fire was set? 

A. I thought it very strange that it should be there. 

Q. (By Mr. Coss.) I wish you could remember about the windows, 
— whether they were open or closed? 

A. I do not remember. 

Q. (By Mr. Firts.) I suppose the fire was dropping about you in 
the street, — the sparks? 

‘A. Before I left the roof of the building I came off from, the fire 
seemed to go a hundred feet, and likely to annihilate us at any moment. 

Q. Was there not plenty of fire dropping in Devonshire street down 
to this building you went into? 

A. There was any quantity dropping down. 

@. So if the windows were open, the fire might have got into the . 
goods? 

A. Yes, sir, it might possibly. 

Q. (By Mr. RussEx. ) To what point did you go next? 

A. I went into a narrow street or passage-way still lower down Sum- 
mer street. I went where the Chief gave me orders. 

@. When you went to this place in Devonshire street, did you go by 
order of the Chief? 

A. I think not. 

@. Do you think you consulted with any one about going there? 

A. Idon’t think I did, sir. Sometimes we have to act to the best of our 
judgment. 

@. What did you do there in this narrow street? 

A. The buildings had got on fire in the rear on the roofs, and I got 
some lines of hose in there. I got two lines, I think. 

@. How long before you were driven from there? 
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A. I was not driven from there, but was ordered by the Chief to make 
astand on the corner of Summer and High, I think. That is, to the 
best of my recollection. The thing was done very quick. 

Q. You say you got two lines of hose; did you get them on to the 
roof? Did you carry them on to the roof? 

A. I think I did not get them on to the roof. 

(). Did the men go up on to the roof? 

A. The fire was on the inside as well as on the roof. I don’t think 
the men went on to the roof. The fire was travelling so fast that we had 
to work to keep ahead of the fire. That is why the stands we made 
were so short, on account of the fire going so fast. 

@. What did you do at the corner of Summer and High? 

A, I took a line of hose up into the second building on High street. 

Q. On which side? 

A. On the water side. I thought the men never would get out of the 
front door where we carried them-in, and I must get them out some 
other way. I came down and went on to Summer street, and took a 
line of hose up into the building, and ordered a roof ladder up on to the 
roof and to drop down to the scuttle where these men were, provided 
they could not hold the building and get them out. The ladder could 
not be got up.. We got the ladder half way up and got it blocked; the 
ladder was too long. The men went up on to the roof, climbed up and 
crawled along on the roof,and halloed down the scuttle to them to go 
out of the front door as they could not get off of the roof, and they 
came out through the fire. . 

@. What did you do next? | 

A, Then, with Engineer Straw, I concluded we would make a line 
from South street to Federal street in the rear and try to stop it 
there, and fought it successfully. 

@. There you stopped it? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. What did you do after that? Where did you go? 

A. Then I went up to Washington street round the fire to Pearl, I 
think. 

Q@. What did you dothere? 

A. Got all the engines to work that I possibly could at every avail- 
able point. 

@. (By Mr. Coss.) In Pearl street, did you go to work? 

A. I set the engines to work; some engines that came in from out 
of town at that time, or about that time, or had been shifted from some 
other quarter, at every reservoir and hydrant. 

@. Where were the hydrants and reservoirs where the engines were 
stationed ? | 

A. Liberty square, and Batterymarch street. 

Q. Wat the water carried to Pearl street and thrown on to buildings - 
there: 

A. I will not be certain whether there was any carried from Liberty 
square to Pearl, but I put them to work there on each side of Pearl 
street. 

Q. Was the water thrown on the water side and the other? 

A. The north-west side when I was there. 
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@. (By Mr. Coss.) Thrown from the street or from the rear? 
A. From ladders from the street. I sent men into the buildings. 
@. Did the men get on to the roofs of any of those buildings? 
A. No, sir, I don’t think they did. 
Q. (By Mr. Russety.) Could they have got on to the roofs? 
A. If Thad thought it would have been of any avail I should have 
rdered them there. 

@. How many streams were thrown on the buildings in Pearl street? 
A. Really I could not say. 

Q. More than three? 

A. Yes, sir, I should think there was. 

@. How long was water thrown in Pearl street? 

A. I could not say, for I left that point. 

Q. Who was in charge when you left there? 

A. There was an Engineer from out of town, I think a Salem Engineer. 
He seemed tobe a pretty good kind of a man and worked in pretty readily. 

Q. Do you know his name? 

A. I do not. 

Q. Where did you go from that point? 

A. To Milk street, to the best of my recollection. 

Q. What did you do there? 

A. I fought the fire down to Batterymarch street on tlie northerly, and 
to Oliver street on the southerly side. 

Q. Were you there when it was stopped in that direction? 

A. Yes, sir, I was there. 

Q. What time was that? 

A. J should think along in the afternoon; four or five o’clock, to the 
best of my recollection, Sunday afternoon. 

@. (By Mr. Coss.) You were there in that neighborhood all day 
Sunday? 

. Yes, sir. 

. How did the firemen behave? 

. As well as men could behave. 

. Any exception to that, to your knowledge? 

eNO, Sir. 

. How was the supply of water; did you have plenty? 

. At the first of the fire we seemed to have plenty of water, but the 
streams were not so good at the end. 

@. Was there any time when any of the steamers failed to throw water 
on account of a short supply? 

A. Yes, sir, at the Batterymarch street reservoir I shut down three en- 
gines. There were four engines at work on the reservoir, and I or- 
dered three of them shut off, because one of the engines was playing in 
a very important place, and I wanted her water. I had to shut them 
down for a few minutes. 

@. People complain that a great deal of water was thrown on the 
second and third stories when the fire was up above on the roof; can you 
account fur that? In the first place, was that so? 

A. Yes, sir. 
@. Why was that? 
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A. Some of the engines were playing through very long lines of hose, 
and I suppose, also, owing to the scarcity of water. 

Q. Did you see any engines playing on stone fronts instead of playing 
through the windows or on the wood work? 

A, 'N o, sir, not when their streams would reach the windows. 

Q. If that happened, you mean it was because it would not reach, so 
the water would fall on the stone fronts? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q@. Was there any want of fuel where you were that night? 

A. No, because we used dry-goods boxes. ‘There was no lack of fuel. 
I never heard of any complaint on that score. There was one man re- 
ported to me they were out of coal, and I told him to take dry-goods 
boxes for his fire. 

Q. Did that engine stop playing? 

A. Not to my knowledge. 

Q. How did the hose work that night; was there much trouble from 
the bursting of hose? > 

A, Well, there was some, but nothing more, I think, than usual. 
There were a great many teams driving through the streets, and ee is 
liable to cut hose. 

Q. Were you troubled by the crowd of spectators? 

A, Well, a portion.of the time we were. 

Q. Were the police able to hold the lines? 

A. No, I don’t think they were after the fire spread. Thatis a matter 
of judgment. 
. Did they hold them, I mean? 
. They didn’t trouble me much. 
. The crowd didn’t trouble you? 
. No, sir, they opened right and left. 
Did you see gunpowder used? 
. Yes, sir. 
Where? 

I saw it on Milk street. On the left going down from Washington ; 

orner of Milk and Congress, I think it was. 
. What was the effect there? 

x It took the building down pretty well. 

Q@. Was the effect to give you a chance to play on the ruins? 

A. I think the building would have burned up full as quick. 

Q. (By Mr. Puriericx. ) Didn’t it make the fire more manageable 
and less likely to spread to the next building? 

- No; in my judgment it made about as much fire. 

Q. (By Mr. Russetx.) Did you see any other explosions? 

A. I piled up some powder in one building on Water street, by order 
of the Chief, — about eight or nine barrels or casks. 
. Was that exploded? 
. I kicked the heads out and put the fuse in. 
- Did you light the fuse? 
. No, sir. 
. Did anybody? 
. I think the Chief did. 
- What was the effect there? 
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A. I didn’t see the explosion. It was a very dangerous operation. 
The fire was coming into the building when I kicked the heads out. 

@. How long have you been connected with the department? 

A. About twenty-five years. 

@. Suppose you had just that same fire to go through again; is there 
anything you could suggest that would prevent it becoming uncon- 
trollable? 

A. If I had to fight that fire over again, I don’t know where I could 
make any better points than I was ordered to by the Chief. 

@. Do you think of any way. in which the fire could be better 
managed than it was ?: 

A, No, sir. 


Q. (By Mr. Puirerick.) In looking back, can you see any reason 


why the fire got such an early start, or got control of you? You were 
there among the earliest; why was it that that fire spread in spite of all 
your efforts, from the first, as compared with other fires that you have 
often checked ? 


A. The alarm, in my judgment, was given late. We have had fires © 


before, in my judgment, that would have burned as much as that if there 
had been fuel for them to burn. 

Q. That is, if they met as combustible material on the way? 

A. Yes, sir; there were the Commercial street and Fort Hill fires. I 
told a Councilman that night the fire was in Commercial street, if the 
buildings extended to Long Island they would go. 

Q. The bakery, do you mean? 

A. No, sir, since the bakery ; the fire that took in Matthews’ block. 

Q. How long ago; was it since we have had a steam department? 

A. It was at the time the Merrimac had the fight in Hampton Roads. 
I was sitting on a bale of goods playing on the fire when the news came. 

Q. Ifa fire should break out in any of these high buildings that are 
left, of a similar nature, should you expect the same experience? 

A. We have not got a chance in Boston to have another such fire as 
_ that was. 

@. Perhaps not so many buildings of that class, but there are a good 
many of them left. 

A. I would answer that question as I answered a good many people 
after the Chicago fire, when they asked if it was possible for us to have 
oe a fire as they had there. , I told them yes. 

@. (By Mr. Coss.) What. were yonh Topsous for saying we might 
have such a fire? 

A. I knew if it got away from the building we were in, we could not 
stop it. 

(). Because the buildings were so high? 

A. So high, and the streets narrow, and so much wood-work on the 
top of the buildings. 

(). Was there sufficient apparatus at the fire early ? 

A. I had all the hose that I asked for; I did not have to hunt for any. 
When [ wanted a line of hose, all I had to do was to ask for it. : 

(). Did if seem to you at any time during the continuance of the fire 
that there was enough apparatus on the ground? 

_ A. No, sir. 
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Q. (By Mr. Puitericx.) Did it occur to you that the fire had got an 
extraordinary start when you got there? 

A. Yes, sir. ; 

Q. Did any apparatus come with you, or near you, from Salem street? 

A. I went in with Hook-and-Ladder 1. I generally come with them. 
We generally come together in Dock square, and I went in with them 
that night. 

Q. (By Mr. Fru.) How did they travel as to speed? 

A. J usually meet them in Dock square. Icome down Marshall street ; 
they come through New Friend, and we usually meet. 

@. In regard to speed, did you come quick that night? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. As quick as if you had horses? 

A. Yes, sir; I don’t think that there was much difference. We went 
as fast asI couldrun. 

@. Can you generally keep up with the horses? 

A. For a short run, I can. 

@. For the distance that you did run? 

A. Yes, sir; sometimes, perhaps, I might not, and then again I would. 
A ai cannot always run ‘alike. 

Q. (By Mr. PHILBRIOK. ) How soon after you got there did you ap- 
prehend a very serious fire? ¥ 

A. When I saw I was getting outflanked on Otis street. 

@. How long was that after you got on to the spot, should you think? 

A. Fifteen or twenty minutes. ‘The reason that I went into the first 
building, [thought I could go right up into the building and take the life 
of the fire out. That is why I went into the first building; to stop it 
right where it was. A light fire will not go across a street; the heat 
will not set the buildings on fire across a street unless there is a large 
body of it. My idea was to put the stream up into the building and 
take the life out of it where it began. 

@. (By Mr. Coss.) You think the best fight was made with that fire 
in the beginning that could have been made? 

A, I will stake my reputation as a fireman on that. 

~Q@. (By Mr. Purtserick.) You mean after you got there? 

AY CS. oll ces 

Q. You might have done a good deal if you had been there a quarter 
of an hour before? 

A. Yes, sir; if the alarm had been given earlier. I have done more 
than twenty-five years’ fire duty, but it seems as though it was all con- 
densed into twenty-four hours; and J have had some hard duty. 

Q@. You saw as much that night as all your life before? 

A.’ It seems as though the whole of it was condensed into that. There 
has been considerable said in ‘regard to our not working well, and the 
like of that. I never have seen a man belonging to the Boston Fire De- 
partment that has flinched one iota. JI took a man by the collar in that 
building opposite where the fire took, and pulled him out of the scuttle, 
and carried him to the next building and threw him up on to the roof. 
He was there like a bull-dog, and would not leave until he was driven 
out. 
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Q. (By Mr. Firra.) Was the spirit of the men as good at the begin- 
ning as the next morning, or at any time later in the fire? 

A. Their pluck was good, but the men did not have that strength 
later, to work. ‘There was one point that I forgot to mention, where I 
worked in a building and had Engine 5 in with me, and the men worked 
nobly. That was on Summer street; I am not sure whether it was on 
the corner of Devonshire or that narrow street — it was one or the other. 
The men stayed in that building, and I had to tell them more than once 
to come out, to save their lives, because the fire was in the stairways 
underneath. 

@. Would there not have been a good deal more confidence in scaling 
roofs if you had always been sure of a safe retreat? Would you not 
have felt inclined to order them up oftener? I mean, if there had been 
any means provided more than there were. Suppose there had been per- 
manent outside ladders that you knew you could get down from, on 
every block, would you not have had more confidence in going up there? 

A. We should not take men down so quick sometimes. We must see 
our men out of buildings when we order them in. 

@. Is not that the most effective way of fighting a fire, — to go on to 
the roof? 

A. No, sir; the best way to fight a fire, in my judgment, is to go into 
the building. 

@. After the fire gets started, and it gets too hot in the building? 

A, Then you must keep it from spreading on the outside: from the 
roofs and windows of the adjoining buildings. You cannot wet the 
windows in front of the building you are in. 

@. When the fire spread, say when it was crossing Summer street, 
you went on to the roof because it was your best chance? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. Could you cover the front of that building by an engine playing 
from the street? Could you play high enough? 

_A. Yes, sir; until it was extended down the street so the men could 
not go up in front. 

Q. It was too hot in the street? 

A. Too hot and dangerous. 

@. (By Mr. Russet.) Did the men have anything to eat that night, 
or the next morning? 

A. I don’t know; I didn’t. 

@. When did you eat, yourself? 

A. I got a cup of coffee somewhere during the day. 

Q. Sunday? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. Did the men suffer from the want of food that night or early the 
next morning? 

A, I don’t think they did; they could not have suffered a great deal. 

@. Some people think, being overworked, they ought to have been 
supplied with food; I want to know whether the men thought of it. 
Was there any complaint? ; 

A. I didn’t hear any complaint. 

@. Do you think the men were worn out for want of food or refresh- 


ment? 
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- A. No, sir; I don’t think they were. 

@. Didn’t you feel the need of food? ; 

A. No,sir. The excitement was so great. The first thing I did when 
I got through, I was very near blind, and I held my eyes open and went 
to the Eye and Ear Infirmary. 

Q. Couldn’t you see without holding them open? 

A. No, sir. 

@. From the fire and posts 

Os X. G8; Sil. 

@. Do you think the men would have worked much better if As had 
had coffee provided ? 

A. A cup of coffee will enliven a man, I have no doubt. 


NATHAN L. HAYDEN, sworn. 


Q. (By Mr. Russert.) How early did you see this fire? 

A, About five minutes past seven. 

@. Where were you? 

A. Hudson street. I was ‘opposite about No. 66, when I first dis- 
covered the fire. 

@. What did you do? 

A. [halloed * Fire,” and went into the house and got my fire- hat, | 
and ran across the street to Hose Two’s house and helped haul it into the 
street. 

@. How soon did you get to the fire? 

A. Inside of four minutes. 

~ Q. What o’clock was it when you got there? 

A. I could not tell you what o’clock it was. 

@. As near as youcan. You mean from the hose house you got there 
inside of four minutes? 

A. Yes, sir; for when the alarm struck we were at Harvard street, 
and there was quite a number took hold there, and we went down very 
fast, quicker than any horses could go the road we went. 

Q. (By Mr. Puitprick.) You got to Harvard street before the alarm 
struck? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. (By Mr. RusseLy.) When you got to the fire what was the con 
dition of the fire? 

A. It was all over the building, the basement and all the way up on 
the back side. We went into the back side of Kingston street and took 

‘the hydrant on the corner and went right in there. 

@. How soon did you get a steamer on after you got there? 

A. I should think it was not over three minutes after we got there. 
‘We ran right off, and connected with the hydrant just as fast as we could. 

Q. You s say you saw the fire five minutes after seven; did you look at 
a timepiece? 

A. No, sir; I came right out of the house. It was about seven as I 
came out of the house, and when I got on to the street somebody spoke 
and said, *‘ See the fire!” I looked at it and could see it plain. 

Q. When had you seen a timepiece or heard a clock strike last? 


A. 
Q. 
A: Sele 

Q. (By Mr. Pamsrick.) Did you have anything to do with holding 
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I heard the clock strike seven. 
Do you know whether your clock is right? 
I could not swear to that. 


that hose when it was played? 


. Yes, sir; I held the pipe. 


BOOS hob 


At what point did that play? 


. Into the basement. 


Through one of the windows in the alley? 


. Yes, sir. 


Did that look like the hottest place? 


. Yes, sir. 


(By Mr. Frrta.) Had it begun to run up when you got there? 


. It was through the roof when I got there. That is “where I dis- 


covered it, coming “through the roof. 


Q. 
ts 


Had any other apparatus arrived when you got there? 
Steamer 7 was there, but they had not got any water on. They 


were in the alley. 
Q. How soon after did they get water on? 


A: 


Just about the same time. There was not more than a minute’s 


difference. We sung out about the same time, but our water came before 
theirs did. 
Q. Where did their stream play? 


A. 


They played in the basement with us, but we didn’t play more than ‘a 


a minute before it got so hot it drove us away. It was very narrow, and _ 
the glass and stuff began to fall so quick, we had to get out. 


Q. 


From the time the first alarm was given until you gota stream of 


water on, how many minutes was it? 


A. 


Q. 
ahs 


Q. 


About five minutes. 

It was about six minutes before Steamer 7 got hers on? 

I should think it was. 

How long did it take you to get your hose out, and as far as the ‘ 


corner of Harvard street? 


Hh 


Not more than'a minute and a half. We were very quick. The 


driver said, ‘*Stop and get the box. ” I said, ‘* There is no need of 
getting the box, the fire is very near.” ‘* How do you know?” said he. 
*¢ Look up and you can see it,” I said. 

@. How many minutes from the time you saw the fire until you were 
on Harvard street? 


A. 


About two minutes; long enough for me to get my hat and go 


down to Harvard street. 


Q. 
A. 


Do you remember what apparatus came next? 
No, sir, ldo not. I was busy at work, and there was a good deal 


of excitement. One thing that delayed us was, there was such a crowd 
we could not seem to get to work. After I came out, after it drove us 
out of the alley-way, I gave the stream up to their Company and went 
to see about my own Company, and when we came in we took the same 

stream and had to fight almost to get to work. All the way we could 
get to work was to take billets of wood out of the engine and strike right 
‘and left.’ They delayed us as much as six or seven minutes. 


Q. 


Engine 3? 
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. Yes, sir. 

Where was she stationed ? 

. Corner of Kingston and Bedford streets. 

. There is a reservoir there? 

No, sir; we took the same hydrant that Hose 2 had. 
. Had she steam up when she came? 

Yes, sir. 

. Any fuel? 

vy €8; Sir. 

How long did the fuel carry her? 

. We kept § getting it. We went into the neighbors’ houses and got 
wood. 

Q@. You didn’t lose any steam? 

A. No, sir. We kept steady at work. We got out of coal, and a gen- 
tleman there said he had plenty of wood in Kingston street, and we could 
have it, and we went into his house and brought out wood. Then the 
coal came. 

Q. Do you know who that was? 

A. No, sir. I could not tell the house. We were growling because 
we had _ no fuel, and he told the fireman, ‘‘I have got plenty of wood, 
and you can have it all.” Then we got boxes from a grocery store. 
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ALBERT S. JENNESS, sworn. 


Q. (By Mr. Russert.) You were formerly the Engineer at this 
building where the fire began? 

4s Yes, sir. 

Q. When? 

A. Something over two years ago. It was two years ago last Sep- 
tember when I left there. 

@. How long had you been Engineer there? 

A. Nearly a year. 

Q. What was the condition of the furnaces and boiler when you left? 

A. The boiler was in good condition, with the exception that the front 
smoke-arch was burned out a little in the casing; I had asked to have 
it fixed quite a number of times. 

Q. It hadn’t been done? 

tASNOSSIT: 

@. Did you regard it as safe when you left? 

Al regarded it as safe until such time as the iron had burned down 
to the boiler. 

@. (By Mr. Frrru.) Was there anything about the arrangement then 
that seemed dangerous? 

A. Nothing, if properly taken care of. The partition round the boiler 
was merely matched boards. It was something like eighteen inches from 
the brick-work of the boiler. 

Q. (By Mr. Pumsricx.) How did the fire-flue get out of the building 
from the boiler? 

A. The fire passed under the boiler, back through the tubes and through - 
pne chimney, 
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Q. How did the fire-gas go from the smoke-arch to the chimney? What 
kind of a flue was it? 

A. Sheet-iron ; very short from the boiler to the chimney. The boiler 
was against the party-wall. Everything in that regard was safe enough. 

@. You spoke of the smoke arch being burnt out? 

A. On the under side, where the smoke arch goes on to the lap of the 
boiler, where it is riveted on to the boiler, it began to burn off towards 
the front side, towards the apron. The iron had burned away on the 
front, and-left exposed the sheet, and that had burned a hole perhaps as 
big as my three fingers; nothing so but I could lay a piece of brick on 
to it, and the dust would settle on it and cover it up. 

@. Suppose that had been neglected, would that present a dangerous 
place for communicating fire outside? 

A. No, sir, it would cause a leak in the boiler, and the water would 
run into the fire-box and put the fire out. 

Q. The damage would have been to the boiler? 

A. Yes, sir; it would have made it leak, and would have extinguished 
the fire. 

Q. Where did you keep kindlings when you were there? 

A. Between the brick-work and this partition wall; but the brick was 
never so hot but what I could put my hand upon it, or lean up against 
it. We used to keep kindlings there, but we always considered it safe. 

@. There was no way of “communicating between the fire and the 

kindlings? 
a ee No, sir. The only way I can suppose the fire could communicate 
* with that wood or with the partition would be by leaving the fire un- 
banked, and having a piece of coal drop out and roll against the 
partition. There used to be a platform about three feet wide, and 
one step, that went down on to the brick-work, and the ash-pit door, used 
to swing against this partition. It was, perhaps, twenty inches in length. 
I used to be careful when I left my fire at night in the winter to take 
a hoe and crowd my fire back one-half of the grate, leaving one-half of 
the grate exposed, and bank what fire I had left, so that in case coal 
should start from the fire it would roll on the grate and remain there; it. 
could not roll out of the furnace; but if the fire was left so that a coal 
might drop out and roll against this step, or against this partition, it 
would communicate with the partition. 

@. Could that occur without leaving the ash-pit doors open? 

A, The ash-pit doors are kept shut at night to stop the draft. In 
leaving the fire at night, 1 used to crowd the fire back. Some Engineers 
Bank a fire right on a level, and put on wet ashes against the front of 
the door and swing the door around within an inch or two inches, There 
is a great difference in men in that. 

@. If you shut the door it would burn out? 

A. It would burn out at night. It is policy in the winter to keep a 
little heat all the time. Men are different; some work one way and 
some another. 

@. Did you ever know coal to drop down in the way you speak of? 

A. Yes, sir; not out of that boiler, as I know of, but others I have. 

@. Were you ever troubled with the idea that the coal might roll out 
and burn the building at night? 
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A. J used to think of it, but I used to be careful that such a thing did 
not happen. Every man that handles a steam boiler or engine has a — 
reputation to look out after; if he is careless. in one place, it is hard 
work to get employed in another. | 

@). How far is the wooden step from the partition? 

A. It used to run on a line with the partition opposite the oiler. | 

@. Was the space between the boiler and that partition floored over 
on a level with the boiler, or up to the step? 

A. Nearly as high as the step. J can’t say whether it was the brick 
work that ran a little higher, or whether there was a platform there. I~ 
think the main floor of the basement ran to the brick work, and then 
this partition was built up, 

@. There must have béen a step there? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. Which side were the hinges and which side the latch of the fire 
door as you face the door? 

A. There were two fire-box doors opening in the centre, right and left. 


PATRICK H. POWERS, sworn. 

(By Mr. Russet.) Where are you in business? 

. Lawrence & Co., 13 Chauncy street. 

How many years have you been with that firm? 

. Over twenty-nine years. 

How early were you there on the night of the fire? 
. At the store or the fire? 

At the fire? 

. I got down a little after ten o’clock. 

. Tell us anything you noticed that is of importance for the Com- 
mission to know. We understood you were there at the outset. ‘ 
A. I didn’t get there until about ten. I suppose the only thing I 
know about the fire that is of interest to the Commission is the fact that 
during the time our store was in danger,— say from a little before two 
o'clock until half past three, or between that and four, an hour a half or 
two hours, — there was no Engineer in the vicinity to be found, as far as I 

could ascertain. 

@. Did you look for one? 

A. Yes, sir; after I had been in the store perhaps half or three quar- 
ters of an hour, and had been up stairs and down on the roof (I was up 
in al) the stories, probably six or eight times during the night, watching 
the course of the fire and the lay of the surrounding houses, calculatin’ 
the chances of it coming to our store), when I made up my mind that it 
was crossing over, and our store was to be in danger. I went on to the 
street and tried to get some streams up there. That was after the old 
Post-Office building on the corner was on fire, — the store adjoining ours. 
within about six feet of us. That was in a blaze, burning up through 
the roof. I could not get a stream upthere. The firemen said they had 
no right to come without being commanded by an Engineer. I asked 
them where I could find one. T hey said they did not “know, but they 
described the dress and uniform of an Engineer, and I went to look for 
one, I went through Chauncy as far as Bedford, and up Avon street, 
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It was rather difficult getting through the lines and through the crowd. 
I did not see any Engineer there, and feeling very much interested in the 
store, I went back again. I went up stairs and found the fire still nearer, 
and went down again and tried to get a stream up, and after half an hour 


of teasing, and using every exertion and every means to induce them to > 


_ go np theré, I got one foreman to go up stairs with me, all through the 
-building, and showed him the place, and he was satisfied, as I was, that 
that was the place to stop the fire, and we got a stream up there, and 
finally another and another. The last stream came in just in time to 
stop the fire from coming up our elevator. We got it stopped there, and 
then an Engineer made his appearance. He was not a Boston Engineer, 
and when I asked him to send more streams up there, he said he was not 
a Boston fireman and had no authority. I infer from the fact of a New- 
ton company being there, and it being near our store then or a little time 
afterwards, that he belonged to Newton. Newton No. 1 was the com- 
pany; I think, that was in our store, and ‘did service for a couple of 
ours. 

@. Do you know who the firemen were that declined to go up because 
they had no orders? 

A. I cannot tell you what company it was. I recollect that Hose 4 
was there from Boston, and my impression is, a No. 2 was there, and a 
No. 20, if there is such a one. It seems to me that there was a No. 20 
there. 

Q. No. 20 steamer? 

A, That I could not tell you, whether they were steamers or hose com- 
panies. I know No. 4 was there, because several men had their badges 
on, and one man I knew connected with it, who, I think, was a news- 
paper reporter. 

I omitted to tell you one thing. The first Engineer that made his 
appearance was this out-of-town Engineer. He said he had no authority 
whatever, and no right whatever to Biter any of the Fire Department, 
so I failed to get anything through him. Later, perhaps half an hour 
later — it must have been an hour and a half, or two hours from the time 
we first got a stream, — a Boston Engineer made his appearance. He was 
a low-sized man, and wore whiskers. After going up there with me and 
looking through the building, he seemed to be satisfied with the way the 
thing was being managed by the firemen, and went away, leaving us in 
the store to keep a look-out up stairs and around, to see that the “fire did 
not take in any other part of the building. I don’t know but he may 
have come back. There was a building directly opposite us, a new build- 
ing that had never been occupied, and that I thought was, from its situ- 
ation and character, a grand place, as well as our building, to stop the 
fire, and it did stop it for a good while. They stopped it antil the build- 
ing on the south-east corner r of Chauncy street was all burned, and there 
was no danger from that, but some sparks had caught up on the roof; 
and in one of my excursions up to the roof of our building, I saw this 
spot on the top of the roof of the new building on fire, —perhaps cover- 
ing a space of six feet square, — you could only see it from the top of 
our building, — and I went down stairs, and I met this Engineer and 
took him up high enough to show it to him, and told him a stream put up 
there for five minutes would save that building, but if it was left alone 
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for fifteen minutes, it would be destroyed. He went away saying he 
would put a stream on there, but there was not any put on until it had 
worked down, and the first thing I knew it burst out of the windows. 
Somebody told me there was a stream got into the lower part of the 
building, and the firemen were afterwards ordered out. 

@. Was there anything further that you observed? 

A. No, sir. 

@. Was not the building occupied by Lewis Coleman & Co. between 
you and the old Post Office ? 

A, No, sir; they were under us. We were in chambers above 
them, in the same building. 

Q. Did your attic window finish take fire? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Why? 

A. In my opinion, the real cause of thie, escape of our building was in 
the fact that it was a great deal higher than the buildings on fire imme- 
diately around it; that is, than the old Post-Office building. These 
buildings were very close together. The passage-way between our build- 
ing and the old Post Office was about six feet wide. The windows run- 
ning up and down in some places in that building were opposite to ours, 
and without shutters, so that the flames burst out right opposite to ours ; 
but on the roof, I question if any part of our building was even singed. 
I was up there a great deal, and there was no time I could not stand on 
the edge of the roof nearest to the burning building. I attribute its 
safety to the fact that it was twenty odd feet higher than the others, and 
that the wind blew away from our building. ‘The danger to our building 
was at the windows, and the windows of the elevator. 

@. What was your roof covered with? 

A. It is a gravel roof; what the material under it is I cannot say. 
Mr. Mudge, who was at the fire all the evening, spoke of his building as 
being unusually well put up. I know that all those things that are 
generally exposed are stone or iron, and I understand the roof is 
similarly protected. I know the roof is not injured. There are dormer 
windows in the attic on the roof; they are painted, I don’t know whether 
on iron or wood. 

@. They were not severely heated, you say? 

A. No, sir, I could not tell what the frame-work is. I could not say 
whether wood or iron. I know there was at no time heat enough to set 
any part of-them on fire. 

@. The fire was so much below you? 

A. Yes, sir. There was a time when I was down in the lower story 
somebody said, ** They say outside that the roof is on fire.” I expressed 
a disbelief of it, but wanted to be sure, and I went up stairs. I went up 
to the attic windows, which brought me above the gutters, and looked 
out, but could see no signs of it, and went out on the roof. On the 
corner of the building there isa portion of the roof surrounded by an 
sad railing, where I could go to the edge, but I could see no signs of any 
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Q. You had no occasion to:carry water up there? 
A. No, sir. 
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Q. How were the firemen engaged to whom you went, and asked to go 
on to your roof? 

A. They were playing and working very hard with three or four 
streams on the front of the buildings in Chauncy street. The buildings 
_ were on fire at the back and all around, and they were playing on the 
front of the buildings. What struck me as a great deficiency was that 
while those men were working bravely where they were doing little good, 
and working hard, there did not seem to be anybody looking round to 
see where the fire was spreading, and get at the points where it could 
be conquered. The top of our building was a splendid place to observe 
and find out all the points where to “attack the fire successfully ; but 
during the whole night, I question if there was a person in authority in 
the department up on top of that roof; during. this time the store was 
in danger, only one Boston Engineer made his appearance there, and he 
for a short time, and the out-of-town Engineer that I have mentioned. _ 

@. How did they stop it on the other side of Chauncy street? | 

A. I think the new building stopped it from running up on the op- 
posite side of the street. It was a new building with thick walls. The 
partitions had not been built. The timbers were large and solid, and 
there was nothing else combustible in the building ; the roof of it, I think, 
had walls that went up like battlement walls. The wall went up higher 
than its own roof, and above the roof next to it. 

. Did that get on fire once? 

. It got on fire from the top. 

. That is the one that caught fire in the upper stories? 

. Yes, sir. 

Did they extinguish that? 

. Yes, sir, after it had burned out the two upper stories. 

. How did they apply water to that? 

. They got one stream out of our windows across the street. I 
notified some of the firemen in the rear part of our building that the 
flames had burst out there,—the Engineer was not there,— and they 
brought a stream round and played out of one of our front windows on 
to it, and then they got on toa building south of that. Next to this 
high building there is one that is low; and below that another, that is 
quite as high as this new one; and they got a stream or two up on this 
building, and played across on to the one that was on fire. Then they 
might have had streams on it from the rear, that I could not see on 
Chauncy street. 

q. At what time did you think you were safe? 

A. Not until— it must have been half-past four. 

@. In the building? 

A. Yes, sir, I judge it was that; although, in the excitement, I took 
precious little notice of time. I recollect when the younger member of 
our firm, Mr. Amory Lawrence, came back, being a young-looking man, 
they would not allow him to pass through. I got through, but they 
would not allow him to pass through, and when he got back the danger 
was nearly over; and that was nearly five o’clock. I should say by 
half-past four the danger was nearly over; our danger really came from 
half-past two to four. 

@. How long did they have that hose up through your, building? > 
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A, Playing on the opposite side? 

Q. Yes, sir. 

A, Not very long; they got that under very soon. What I was afraid 
of was, the street was very narrow, and the flames came out at first with 
great force. I felt- myself quite secure from the fire in the old Post- 
Office building, and we were all congratulating ourselves that we were 
_ safe, when this fire broke out suddenly. I should think the flames came 
out twenty feet right across. I was afraid it would catch our store and 
we should have to leave it; but they got it under very soon. There was 
one stream in our building during the early part of the fire, playing from 
our front windows ona building « opposite. 

Q. Playing on to this new building? 

“A. On the corner building, which was on fire and had been for some 
time, and, I think I went to the men who had charge of that and asked ~ 
them to take it round and play on to the burning building adjoining us, 
but they did not do it. I think the reason was they didn’t have orders. 
{ am not certain whether it was I or some one else who asked them, but 
I know they were asked. 


Adjourned to Friday, at 3 P. M. 
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TWELFTH DAY. 
Fripay, Dee. 13. 
ARTHUR REED, sworn. , 


@. (By Mr. Russeti.) Where is your place of business ? 

A. 66 State street. 

Q. What time did you go to the fire? 

A. I started from my house at the foot of Bowdoin street, Bp Abie as 
after the second alarm. 

Q. {By Mr. Coss.) How far had the fire progressed when you got 
there? 

A. When I first got there, it seemed to me it was only in the two 
upper stories. I stood there in the street and about that spot per haps 
twenty minutes, and by that time the roofs of the opposite buildings on 
Summer street had begun to take fire. Then I went round through 
Hawley street, and into Winthrop square, and was in that neighborhood 
for an hour. 

@. (By Mr. “PHILBRICK.) Did you see any efforts made to stop the 
fire from crossing Summer street? 

A. I saw streams playing on the first two or three stories of the build- 
ing where the French roof was burning, if that can be called an effort. 

@. Playing on to the fronts? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. Did you see any stream playing from the roof of the adjoining 
building? 

A. I did not, sir. 

Q@. (By Mr. Coss.) From where you stood, could you look up Otis 
street so as to see what was being done there? 

A. Not from Hawley street ; but when I went through Hawley street 
into Otis street, [ found an engine there, and the hose was clear along 
towards Summer street. Where it was playing, I can’t tell. 

@. What were the most noteworthy incidents in regard to the spread 
of the fire in this haif-hour? 

A. It was the taking of the building on the opposite side of Summer 
street first, and going down through that street, and along the block 


which fronted on Winthrop square. I watched it go from one store to.. © 


another as far as I could in Winthrop square, and stood there until the 
westerly side of Beebe’s block was all on fire; then I made up my mind 
it was going to the water, and went round into High street to look after 
matters there. 

@. What matters? 

A. Matters of my friends, who had stores there. 

Q. Did you stay in High street until the buildings caught fire? 

A. I did, except going over to my place in State street, carrying 
divers bundles, bags of books, etc. I made two or pee journeys to 
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State street. Iwas in High street when that large block of Mr. Web- 
ster’s, in the centre of High street, finally took fire. 
@. Did you see any of the Fire Department on High street? 
A. I saw firemen. I have no recollection of seeing an engine there. 
Q. (By Mr. Coss.) Were any streams of water thrown on the build- 


ing? 
A. I think not, sir. 
Q. (By Mr. Putrsricx.) Do you recollect between what hours High 


street was burned ? 

A. I can’t say positively. My recollection is, it was about eleven 
o’clock when that building burned. 

@. Were the occupants of the stores pretty generally about there say- 
ing their property ? 

A, They were not when I first got there, and there were not a great 


many at any time. : | 
@. (By Mr. Firru.) Were those who were there employed in remoy- 


ing their own books, papers, etc? 

A, Yes, sir, they were, so far as I saw. I remember the first journey 
I made from High street to State street with bags of books, I met scarcely 
anybody, and we were looked upon as very strange people, carrying 
things away from High street. One or two whom we met wondered 
what we were doing. - 
Q.. (By Mr. Puitprick.) Were there any fires in High street at that 
time: 

A. No, sir. 

Q. (By Mr. Firrn.) In regard to the spread of the fire, what did you 
think of it at the time, from all you observed? 

A. When I saw Beebe’s block and Winthrop square so entirely out of 
control of the firemen, as I said, I made up my mind that there was 
nothing to prevent its going to the water, as what little wind there was ~ 
was in that direction. 

@. Was the spread of the fire very rapid and beyond anything you had 
before seen ? 

A. Very far beyond anything I had ever seen. 

Q..(By Mr. Puitpricx.) Was it mostly on the roofs? 

A. That is where it took in every instance, so far as I saw, and worked 
down through the buildings. It held in the Beebe block, I should think, 
twenty minutes. I knew there was a very firm partition wall between 
that block and the store on the other side, and I remarked to the gentle- 
man who was with me that that would save it, if anything would; but 
as we watched it, we saw it go over the roof and go down on the other 
side. When I saw that, I left. yt 

@. (By Mr. Firtu.) After the fire reached High street, how rapid 
was its progress? What time should you have had then to have taken 
away your goods? 

A. Scarcely any time at all. 

Q. Did you notice anything about the wind at that point? 

A. Yes, sir. I noticed a tremendous wind drawing right up High 
street towards the fire. I went out into the street once or twice when 
the brands were flying, and the wind was drawing them almost horizon- 
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tally. They didn’t seem to strike on the sidewalk, but were jdrawn right 
up the street. 

Q@. (By Mr. Puirerick.) How was the wind above the houses? 

A. The wind above the houses seemed to be towards the east. 


Joun B. Brown was called and sworn, but could give no information 
except upon points already covered. 


EDWARD ATKINSON, sworn. 


Q. (By Mr. Russert.) At what time did you go to the City Hall on 
the night of the fire? 

A. It would be impossible for me to say positively on that. It was, I 
should say, in the neighborhood of two o’clock. 

@. What took place there? 

A. My first visit was to find out what the arrangements for the use of 
powder were, and to see if the attention of the parties at City Hall, or 
whoever had charge of the use of powder, could not be drawn to the line 
of Water street as a line of defence; that is, above the new Post Office, 
between Spring Lane and Water street, to make a gap where the fire had 
not reached, and below the Post Office, on the south side, where there 
were low buildings, of small value, the fire then being distant therefrom, 
but working that way. 

@. Whom did you see there? 

A. I saw the Mayor, and, I think, Mr. Norcross. 

@. Did you have any talk with the Mayor? 

A. I had a talk with the Mayor, and he at first said that Mr. Damrell 
had authority, and then he said that he had also granted authority to 
sundry persons, naming Gen. Burt. I didn’t ask any authority for my- 
self, because I didn’t feel competent to use powder. I didn’t know | 
how. ! 

@. Did you meet Gen. Benham? 

A. I did not, at that time. J went back to State street, and, the use 
of powder still appearing rather desultory, and too near the line of fire, 
as it appeared to me, I was speaking with Mr. Wise, of the firm of Wise 
& Russell, and making a remark upon it, when he said, *‘ If we had Gen. 
Benham, or some other officer, it would be a good thing.” At that mo- 
ment, I looked out on the street, and there stood Gen. Benham. I went 
to him and asked him to go to City Hall. He consented, and I went 
with him to the Mayor. Gen. Benham then said that he should need 
men, if he was to have any authority, and I volunteered to go down to 
the Fort and get some regulars, taking an order from the Mayor for a 
tu 

if obtained twelve regulars, two sergeants, and a lieutenant, and I 
caused them to report at the City Hall, hoping they would be assigned 
to Gen. Benham for that use. ‘They were not, but were put on guard 
somewhere. 

@. You did not blow up any buildings yourself? 

A. No, sir. I do not know what responsibility I would not have taken, 
but I did not feel competent to do that; and I was very much mortified 
to see my name put in the newspaper in that connection by a reporter: 
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The most I did was to act as powder-monkey, to get the powder to one or 
two points where persons, who had authority, thought they needed it, 
and there to leave it under their control. . 

Q. Did you see any explosions? 

A. I saw an explosion on the corner of Lindall and Kilby streets. 

Q. What was the effect? 

A. I thought the intention had not been carried out, of destroying the 
building. I knew that attention had been drawn to that corner long be- 
fore, but at the time of the explosion, it was too near the fire, and the 
first effect seemed to be an immediate flash of flame, which, for the mo- 
ment, looked as though the powder had done more harm than good ; but 
I watched it through, to see the end, and it seemed to me that it brought 
the whole burning material low down, and made it easier to put the fire 
out, and to put it out in the next building to which it spread from that. 
I thought there was a good effect of the powder then, although I think 
the delay in getting off the charge had brought the explosion altogether 
too near to the line of fire. 

Q. Did you see any other explosion? 

A. I did not, near enough to have any judgment about it. I saw sev- 
eral, but not sufficiently near to have any judgment which I should be. 
willing to give in evidence. 

Q. Is there anything which you think the Commission ought to know, 
that you noticed? : 

A. As I walked up State street, after dawn, with the twelve regulars, 
the Engineer in charge of the engines stepped out to the lieutenant, and 
asked him to get his men detailed to protect his hose. He said that 
wagons and carriages were continually running across his hose and he 
could not protect it. That was the hose on which the safety of State 
street depended. There was an absence of any bridge or apparatus for 
the protection of the hose, which seemed to me to show negligence some- 
where. 

@. Do you know what Engineer that was? 

A. Ido not. It was whoever had the apparent control of the engines 
at the head of State street, as we passed. I spoke of this afterwards to 
a hoseman, and he said that a model of a hose bridge had been present- 
ed by Mr. Damrell long before, and was lying in the City Hall, and had 
not been adopted ; and he made a rather savage remark, which I will not 
repeat. 

I noticed two points in regard to construction, which I understand you 
are going into a little. I happened to know the iron roof over the ro- 
tunda of Merchants’ Exchange building, and I felt very anxious about 
that building, when I saw the fire getting from the rear into the upper 
stories, because 1 knew that those upper rooms — formerly intended for 
hotel purposes — were stored with furniture, and very inflammable; and 
I went to the top of the Columbia Bank, with young Mr. Coolidge and 
others, and watched the fire there, or rather should say watched 
the smoke, for we could see no fire, until the floors had been burned 
through, and the whole of the material had fallen into the rotunda. 
The reason why we could see nothing, and the reason of the safety of 
the building, was that there was a good, substantial flat iron roof 
through which the flames only appeared at the extreme corner from us, 
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and there I think they only appeared through a window, not through 
the roof. There, I thought I saw evidence of good construction. 

@. (By Mr. Puirerickx.) How did the fire get in under the roof? 

A. It got in through the windows that were on the corner towards Con- 
gress street —the rear corner, towards Lindall and Congress streets. 
Another thing, of absolutely bad construction, not Mansard, I think 
ought to be noted — Monks’ Building, one end of which was on Congress 
street, and which ran through, making the back of Congress square and 
joining City Exchange, where Charles Head’s office is. That building had 
a flat roof, with a wooden coving projecting about two feet, and it was 
burned, catching fire entirely from that wooden projection. ‘That wooden 
projection burned, in my judgment, at least half an hour before any in- 
jury was done to the main building. I pointed it out to two or three people 
when it caught, and saw it gradually spread until the building burned, 
and then the whole thing came down. It was one of the grave dangers 
on that part of State street. 

@. I would like to ask if you saw any evidence of organization or 
unity of action in the process of blowing up bnildings? 

A. No, sir; and could not find any. ‘That was what I tried, in my 
humble way, to establish. It had seemed to me, from observation, at 
some distance to be sure, that the blowing up was desultory and alto- 
gether too near to the line of fire. I should not have presumed to med- 
dle with it, except that I thought I could see a line on which an effective 
defence could be made. 

There was a man, —a very brave fellow, I cannot give his name or 
identify him,— who, I think, touched off a good many charges in differ- 
ent places. He did not seem to have any hesitation in going in and 
touching them off. I do not know who he was. When I was escorting 
those policemen with the powder in charge, to the point where it was 
supposed it would be wanted, this man said: ‘*I don’t want that 
d d sort; that is sporting powder. I want mortar powder; that 
brings them down.” 

@. (By Mr. Fiera.) What were your observations with regard to the 
conduct of the firemen: during that night? . 

A. My only observation about them was on Sunday morning, after I 
came up from the Fort, and then it seemed to me that wherever there was a 
chance to concentrate a stream of water upon a low building, and make 
a fight, they did it. They did it wonderfully well, and, in my judgment, 
their use of water in the upper stories of the Merchants’ Exchange 
building was very judicious. 

Q. (By Mr. Puitsrick.) Did you think their tactics were good? 

A. So far as.I could observe at that time. All the early part of the 
night, I was engaged in saving the goods of J. C. Howe and others; 
miscellaneous work. 


HON. AVERY PLUMER, sworn. 


@. (By Mr. Russert.) While you were an Alderman of the city, did 
Mr. Damrell call your attention to the want of water, in what has now 
become the burnt district? 

A. Not particularly to the want of water, that I recollect. He repeat- 
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edly called my attention to the want of fire apparatus in the burnt dis- 
trict and vicinity, but I do not recollect of his mentioning that there was 
any deficiency of water. 

@. Did you go there with him? 

A. I do not recollect as to that particular locality, but I went all over 
the city with him. 

@. Were you on the committee that had charge of that matter? 

A. I was Chairman of the Committee on Fire Department for four or 
five years. The particular point with reference to this district was at 
the time the engine-house was located here in Bulfinch street, when the 
city bought the Smith estate. I was opposed to it, and Alderman Jenk- 
ins was also opposed to it. We felt that this immediate part of the 
city had as much protection as was necessary, while this large extent of 
territory, where so many warehouses were, was not protected. And the 
city had a tract of land on Batterymarch street that was lying idle, and 
the house could have been built there at no cost for land. But we were 
overruled, and this house was put up on Bulfinch street. 

Q. (By Mr. Fretn.) Was it proposed at that time by anybody to put 
an engine-house down on Batterymarch street? : 

A. Yes, sir; by gentlemen on both committees, I think, the Build- 
ing Committee and the Fire Department Committee. I do not know 
whether there was any one else with me on the Committee on Fire De- 
partment who was in favor of it, but I was decidedly in favor of it. I 
thought that was the proper place to put it. 

Q. (By Mr. Firtu.) Did it present itself rather as a question hetween 
two places? As between the two, you would go there? 

A, Yes, sir; I would go to Batterymarch street, rather than my Bul- 
finch street. In the first place, because I thought (and I believe the 
Chief Engineer thought so too) that that part of the city needed more 
protection; and, in the next place, on the ground of economy. 

@. Did it impress upon you that that was a point, by itself, requiring 
an engine house? 

A. Yes, sir. There is no engine house, if I recollect right, along the 
water front, from East street, until you come round to the North end, be- 
low Union Wharf, I think. 


NATHANIEL J. BRADLEE, sworn. 


Q. (By Mr. Russert.) How long have you been an architect in 
Boston? 

A. Twenty-one years, for myself. 

Q. Is there any difficulty in building Mansard roofs which shall be 

non-combustible? 
mt A> No; dit. 

@. How should they be built? 

A. They should be built with iron rafters and beams, and covered 
either with copper or iron; I should prefer copper, being lighter. 

@. Is there amy less expensive material than ‘copper “which you con- 
sider safe in such a place? 

A. Yes, sir; composition roofing (gravel and tar) is next to copper. 

Q. Is that better than tin? 
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A. Yes, sir; you can heat through tin much quicker than through 

composition or copper. 

Q. (By Mr. Russet.) What do you think about the danger of a com- 
position roof burning? 

A. I have tried it on several occasions, making considerable fire, and 
never could set it on fire. 

Q. Was that when the roof was new? 

A. New and old both. I have tried it in all stages. 

Q. (By Mr. Frrru.) So far as your observation went, what ay 
you conclude from the experience on the night of the fire with regard to 
the comparative safety of different kinds of “roofs? 

A. I think the slated roof did more harm than any other. The 
slate cracked from the heat and exposed the wood at once. The roofs 
covered with composition took fire last, and then they did not take from 
the top, they took from underneath. 

Q. (By Mr. Puirericx.) Do you think a wooden cornice, if covered 
with sheet-iron, the proper finish for a wall sixty feet high? 

A. No, Ido not; I think if covered with galvanized iron, leaving an 
air space between it and the brick wall, it would be safe; but I wouldn’t 
attach it to wood. 

@. You wouldn’t attach the galvanized iron to the ends of the 


. rafters? 


A, By no means. 

Q. How should they be attached? 

A. By iron stays, let into the brick wall, carrying the brick right up. 

Q. Iron furrings? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. (By Mr. Coss.) I would like to ask you if you saw any of the 
results of the use of gunpowder on the night of the fire? 

A. In two buildings that I have had charge of, powder was used,— 
Mudge’s store at the corner of Summer street, and the Merchants’ Ex- 
change building. 

Q. What was the result? 

A. The only damage done to Mudge’s was by powder, which in my 
opinion was uselessly used. ‘There was some fire in the Merchants’ Ex- 
change building, but the damage was increased by the use of powder, 
blowing off the iron roof. ‘To illustrate that: The Sub-Treasury had an 
iron roof, and wrought-iron girders, trestle girders, and over the L part 
the same. The roof over the Exchange room was blown off, blown all. 
to pieces, and down on the Sub-Treasury floor, carrying everything with 
it. The roof over the L wasn’t blown off, and remains perfect to this 
day, although the building had wooden floors there, which were all 
burned out. 

(@. What damage was done to Mudge’s building? 

A. 'The easterly wall and part of the northerly wall were sprung about 
half an inch, and the lower door-way and stair-case were blown into Sum- 
mer street, and about $2,000 worth of plate glass broken. 

@. How much damage in dollars and cents was done to the Merchants’ 
Exchange by the use of powder, in your judgment? 

A. I should think the loss by the use of powder was at aut $30,000, 
which might have been saved if powder had not been put there. 
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@. Don’t you think the fire would have done much more damage there, ~ 
if powder had not been used? 

A. No, sir, the fire was pretty accessible. 

Mr. PHILBRICK, The advocates of the use of powder claim that they 
rendered the fire accessible by blowing that roof off. 

Wirness. I would like to have you examine the premises and 
see for yourselves how that was. You will find that the windows in 
Merchants’ Exchange room are wkole, and but very little burned. The 
fire came in, apparently, through an iron door-way in the L part, which 
was burned at first, and could have been easily managed without touch- 
ing that roof. 

Q. Didn’t it get into the lofts where the furniture was stored? 

A, It got into the rooms in the further end; the rooms at this end are 
still intact. It got in quicker after the roof was off than it would have 
done if the roof had been allowed to remain, and they could have stopped 
it without blowing off the roof. 

Q. (By Mr. Firrn.) Have you seen the elevator in use at Mr. Wel- 
lington’s store on Chauncy street? 

A. No, I have not. 

(). Have you seen any of the automatic elevators, where the hatches 
close after a load passes up or down? 

A. No, sir. 

@. (By Mr. Puirsrick.) Shouldn’t rau consider that a hesitate ap- 
pendage to the elevator trunks in the city? 

A. Ishould. I should consider it a very decided impcoreneale 

Q. (By Mr. Coss.) Both as a protection to life and against fire ? 

A. Yes, sir; and not an expensive one either. 

Q. What is your opinion of the feasibility of introducing permanent 
water trunks into the large warehouses, which has been suggested by 
some of the correspondents in our papers, in order to avoid taking hose 
into the upper parts of the buildings? 

A. It struck me very favorably. We have put one now into Jordan 
& Marsh’s, and they also have a connection with the Cochituate main, 
so that they can turn it on themselves. 

Q. (By Mr. Coss.) How recently has that been done? 

A. Since the fire; the connection with the main pipe was to be made 
to-day. 

Q. (By Mr. Puiterick.) I suppose, in case of fire, the Cochituate 
head wouldn’t rise to the top of that building without a pump? 

A. I think it might. If they had turned on the high service at Rox- 
bury, and used the two engines, they might have increased the force 
somewhat. 

Q. (By Mr. Russett.) Didn’t they do that? 

A. No, sir. 

@. Is the high service in a condition to be immediately connected with 
the lower part of the city? 

A. Yes, sir, by just opening the gate at Beacon Hill, the water would 
be let down this way. 

Q. (By Mr. Firtn.) How high are those pipes carried in Jordan & 
Marsh’s store? 

A. To the upper story. 
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Q. (By Mr. Coss.) How large is the pipe? 

A. The pipe is three inches in diameter. 

Q. (By Mr. Russetu.) How high is the upper story? 

A. The upper story of the building i is about sixty feet. 

Q. (By Mr. Fiera.) Can they tap it in any story? 

A. Yes, sir, in each story; the head of the Cochituate is about twenty 
feet above the top of their roof, but of course, when they tapped the 
pipes in a great many directions, the head would be reduced at once. 

Q. If the fire broke out in that building, they would have the full 
head? 

A. Yes, sir; when the fire broke out, they would have the full head. 

Q. (By Mr. Puimsrick.) Have you any knowledge that the connec- 
tion was not made with the high service on the night ‘of the fire? 

A. I know it was not. 

Q. (By Mr. Firta.) Who is the ~person who has charge of the high- 
service pipes? 

A. The east division of the Water Works is under the charge of Mr. 
Jones. I suppose he had as much as he could do that night to keep the 
supply round in this direction. 

@. (By Mr. Purisricx.) Are those stationary pumps so arranged 
that they can both be worked at once? 

A. Yes, sir. We keep them for alternate service, so as to keep them 
in order, but they can be worked together. 

@. (By Mr. Firrs.) Have both of them ever been used on any 
special occasion ? 

A. They have not. We have never had any fire in the district with 
which the high service is now connected since they were introduced. 

@. (By Mr. Purierick.) Do you think, if the high service had been 
connected on the night of the 9th of November, that the supply of water 
would have been ample in this district? 

A. I can’t say that. I don’t know as it would have increased the sup- 
ply ; it would have increased the head. 

@. Wouldn’t that have furnished a great deal more water in a given 
time? 

A. Yes, sir; that is, the head would have been increased; the pres- 
sure would have been greater on the pipes. | 

@. Are the pipes in that part of the city adequate to sustain that, 
pressure? 

A. They have never been tested by that pressure, but there is no 
reason why they shouldn’t bear it. The original pressure by which they 
were tested was more than that would have given them, 

@. While you were on the Water Board, was the subject ever prom- 
inently brought before you of introducing the Lowry hydrant? 

A. That hydrant was introduced in some instances. 

@. (By Mr. Russety.) Who brought it up? 

A, The first Lowry hydrant was placed in Winthrop square some ten 
years ago, ] think; when we extended the pipes into Roxbury, we put 
the Lowry hydrant throughout that section, and we have also used it 
in the Dorchester district. 

Q. Was there ever any request or demand that it should be placed in 
Boston proper? 
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A. No; the objection to having it here then was that the firemen were ~ 
not acquainted with it; they would have been obliged always to carry 
one of the heads; and to have one part of the city one way and part the 
other would be bad. Then there was another objection: The Lowry hy- 
drant, to be efficient, must be placed over the centre of the pipe, and 
they were an obstruction in the streets; whereas, the hydrants which we 
use in the city proper are on the sidewalk. ‘Then, again, in case of snow 
and ice, it became a question whether they would be so desirable in our 
narrow streets, where, in winter, there are sometimes two or three feet 
of snow, and you couldn’t get at them; but the sidewalks are always 
cleared. Those in the Roxbury and Dorchester districts are all over the 
pipes; that is one of the advantages claimed for them, that they are 
right over the main. Mr. Cobb knows what an inconvenience the caps 
ao in the streets. 

@. (By Mr. Firru.) After your experience, to what conclusion have 
you come in regard to the Lowry hydrants? 

A. I don’t see that ‘they are any advantage over the other hydrants, 
although the firemen claim that they are. 

@. Are they not capable of furnishing more water ?. 

A. J think not. They reduce the head at once; you may get more 

water to run seventy or eighty feet high, but the more taps you put into 
any pipe, the more you reduce the head. 

Q. That would depend upon the size of your main, would it not? 

A. The mains are all calculated for the natural supply, not for a large 
conflagration. 

Q. (By Mr. Coss.) Ought they not to be provided to meet that 
necessity ? 

A. Under the circumstances, I don’t think they should be. I think, if 
you should lay pipes to meet such a contingency as we have just had, 
they would cost more than the whole water supply. The pipes in Kings- - 
ton street, for instance, are now six inches in diameter, and they are 
ample for the ordinary wants. If you were to put in pipes twelve inches 
in diameter, they would cost at least ten times as much. 

Q@. (By Mr. Puivsricx.) It is not a continuous outlay, it is a plant 
of capital. It would not increase the current expenses, would it? ; 

A. Well, you take the cost of the distributing pipes in the city proper, 
which, if my memory serves, was some $6,000,000, if the streets were to 
be piped the size necessary for such a conflagration as that, it would 
cost at least seventeen or eighteen millions of dollars. The city wouldn’t 
be ay ueies in making such an expenditure. 

Q. (By Mr. Fieri.) If the question was a new one, what would be 
your judgment ? 

A. I shouldn’t make any change in the pipes. I think everything de- 
pends, in case of fire, on its management at its starting-point. . 


Adjourned to Monday, at half-past seven. 
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THIRTEENTH DAY. 
Monpay Evenrnea, Dee. 16th. 
WILLIAM COPELAND, sworn. 


@. (By Mr. Russert.) What is your connection with the Police force? 
_ A. I am attached to Station No. 5. 

@. Were you present when the cellar and boiler of the building first 
on fire were uncovered ? 

A. Yes, sir. I found one of the doors of the furnace open about an 
inch, and the other open about four inches. It was a double door. 

Q. What was the condition of the boiler? 

A. The boiler to all appearances was good — all that I could see. 

@. You have not been able to see the top yet, have you? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. What was the condition of the coal? 

A. I should judge that there was from one-eighth to one-quarter of a 
ton of coal in the fire-box, on the grates, under the boiler pushed back. 
It was partially burned coal; but I took out one piece and found that it 
was fresh and not burned at all. That was just off of the grate. The 
body of it was pushed back. 

(). Was there any in front of the fire-box, on the floor? 

A. There was, I should think, one-eighth of a ton of fresh, new coal 
there. 

(By Mr. Puirericx.) Was that on the brick hearth? 

. Yes, sir, — about twelve inches below the floor of the cellar. 

Was there a step there? 

Yes, sir. 

What was it made of? ' 

That was brick. 

. Was any part of the wooden floor of the cellar remaining? 

. There was a small piece left there; perhaps the whole of it would 
not amount to the size of your table there. It was enough to show the 
level. 

(). Would it show where the floor came against the boiler? 

- A. It was about twenty inches from the boiler-wall. 

(. Was there an unburned edge to show where the edge of the floor 
stopped formerly — before the fire? 

A. Yes, sir. It stopped at the edge of the sunken place in front of 
the boiler. I found a straight, clean edge there. 

The hearth was about eight feet square, I should judge. The edge of 
the wooden floor came to within three or four feet of the boiler door. 
There was no wooden floor nearer than four feet. All the fire in the 
grate had been pushed back. 

(). How near was the nearest of it to the door? 
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A. JT should think ten or twelve inches — porhays twelve inches. 

Q. Did you find the remains of the shovels? 

A. The shovels were taken out of there with the handles burned off; 
T was not there at the time, but I saw them afterwards. 

Q. When was this that you dug down to it? 

A. It was last Saturday forenoon. 

@. Was the fire banked with ashes, or inany other manner? 

A. I could not see any ashes there. I could see nothing but coal. 

Q. (By Mr. Firrn.) The appearance inside did not indicate that it 
was affected by the outside great fire itself? 

A. No, sir. . 

@. Did it look as if there had been no outside fire? Did the coal in- 
side of the grate look as it would have looked if there had been no out- 
side fire? 

A. Oh, yes, sir. 

@. Under the ordinary course of things, if the fire had been left in that 
way, would not the coal have burned up probably ? 

A. Probably in back it had burned. But the grates were about twelve 
inches from the front of the doors, and this piece of coal lay on the flat 
part of the iron — not on the grate. 

@. Would it not burn down to less than one-eighth of a ton before go- 
ing out? 

‘A. I should think that it would. I should have thought that it would 
have all burned up. 

@. What prevented it from burning up? 

A. I cannot tell, unless the draft was shut off in the chimney. The 
front ash-doors were shut tight. 

@. (By Mr. Russet.) Was there any kindling wood about there? 

A. Nothing that I could see. Furthermore, I waited there until they 
shovelled everything out, and there was nothing in the shop but old coal, 
cinders and the like, in the space that was bricked. I was very particu- 
lar about that. 

@). No old rubbish? 

A. There was some calico, prints, or something of that sort that was 
taken out. But probably that fell there. It was buried up in the rub- 
bish, partially burned. 

@. Did you see anything that looked like kindling-wood ? 

A. No, sir. There was some charcoal. But that probably was from 
the ruins. 

@. What seemed to have prevented this piece of floor from burning? 
A. I cannot tell, unless it was the stuff falling on to it, and the water 
aying in. That was all of the floor that I saw. 

@. This was twelve inches down from the floor to the brick work? 

A. Yes, sir, 

@. Was it all one step? 

A. Yes, sir; there was no appearance of the step being divided. 

Q. (By Mr. Firtn.) Was there any appearance of fire having been 
communicated from that? 

A. I should think not. The walls of the boiler appeared to be perfect, 
with the exception of something falling against it in one case, ~—I mean 
the brick casing. 
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Q. Did you see the skin of the boiler at all? 

A. No, sir; only the ends,— what is called the bonnet. I believe 
you could see the tubes — all of them. 

@. Did you see the communication with the chimney? 

A. Partly. The flue was gone. It went from the front up to the 
right-hand corner. There were some bricks in the wall gone. The flue 
in the wall was gone. I could not see where it went up, but I should 
think it went up along flat, horizontally, for eight or ten feet. There 
was flagging-stone set in there for some reason, and we concluded that 
that was ‘the flue that was the draft of the engine-room. The engine- 
room was between there and the elevator; but there appeared to be a 
brick wall between the boiler and the engine. 

@. Did that flue pass as far as that brick wall? 

A. Yes, sir; I should think that it passed by it. 

@. What prevents you from seeing where the flue went up? 

A. The wall has fallen; it has fallen about even with the top of the 
setting of the boiler. There is one place where there is the appearance 
of a flue; but if it was a flue, there has something fallen out from it. 
That is some ten or twelve feet from the boiler ; it might bea little more 
than that. 

@. (By Mr. Coss.) From all you saw, is there anything that led you 
to believe that that fire originated in or about that furnace? — 

A. I could not see the first thing. . 

@. You were looking for that particular appearance? 

A. Yes, sir; I have been a fireman myself for seven or eight years, 
and am an old hand in the department. . 


WILLIAM M. FLANDERS, sworn. 


'Q. (By Mr. Russretu.) Have you been on the Fire Department Com- 
mittee ? 

A. Yes, sir; for the five years ending this year. 

@. Has Chief Engineer Damrell ever called your attention to the want 
of facilities for extinguishing fire on what is now the burned district? 

A. Yes, sir; a great many times. 

Q. What has he said? 

A. I think as long ago as 1869 he took me down through Franklin 
street. We went down together. (I could not fix the time exactly, it 
may be longer ago than 1869.) He called my attention to it, and hada 
little map drawn out. He told me the extent of the hydrants, and how 
they were located,—in particular a Lowry hydrant, which is located 
nearly opposite Donahoe’s printing establishment, I should think, and 
which he was very anxious to have remain. 

As he had it dotted out on the map, he said, ** Now I have not got a 
hydrant here in Devonshire street, until I get away over to this part of 
Devonshire street; and in case of any conflagration here, I don’t think 
that our service-pipe is large enough to give us a sufficient quantity of 
water to put out the fire.” 

@. (By Mr. Puivprick.) By ‘service-pipe” you mean the street- 
main? 
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A. Yes, sir; it is perhaps more properly the street-main. We took 
some action in our Fire Department Committee at that time to call the 
attention of the Water Board to the fact. I remember urging it very 
strongly that as long as our department paid for $60,000 or $70, 000 
worth of water, we should control the hydrants; that they did 
really belong to us, —I mean our Board, or the Committee on the Fire 
Department. 

The Water Board would go to work and discontinue hydrants, without 
ever notifying our Board. In taking up the streets, as they are con- 
stantly doing for re-paving, sewerage and the like, I don’t think ina 
single instance did the Water Board notify the Fire Department that 
they had disturbed a hydrant. At the same time, we paid this awful sum 
of $60,000. 

The Chief Engineer took the ground that if the Fire Department had 
the control of the hydrants (it coming out of our appropriation, we pay- 
ing twelve or fifteen dollars for every hydrant put down, and for the 
Lowry hydrants twelve or fifteen dollars more, we have always urged 
that we should have the Lowry hydrants) that in winter and cold weath- 
er we could see to the management of them better than the Water Board 
had heretofore done, by the proper packing and trying of them and 
everything of that nature, and that we should have control of everything 
that pertained to the hydrants. } 

I will now come down to anotheg period, viz. : that when the House of 
Correction took fire. Mr. Cobb was on the Board at that time. I was 
called to go there, but was not a member. That was a year ago last 
April, I think. 

The Chief was very anxious that I should see the first Engineer that got 
there and talk to him about the supply of water there. I found that 
they had not.any water of consequence there.’ You could get it through 
a squirt-gun as well as through that hydrant. They were compelled to 
go to the ocean for water, and also out to the Glass Works, where there 
was a large mud-pond. We had to run our hose out there. If it had 
not been for that, we should never have stopped that fire where we did. 
It was all owing to the small pipes that they had, and to their not being 
properly packed. Capt. Regan found an old reservoir there and suc- 
ceeded in getting what water we wanted. 

Then, to come down a little farther, I think it is about a year ago this 
month that Steamer 7’s house caught fire, in this way (if I am properly 
told by the Engineer that has the charge of the engine of that house) : 
the water, if seems, had been turned off by the Water Board, and the 
Fire Department Committee, the Chief Engineer and the other Engineers 
had not been notified; they thought the water was frozen up, and they 
went to work to thaw it out, when there was no water there, and 
in that way they set the building ‘on fire. When the engines got down 
there, there was no water to play upon it. Whether there was any 
blame to be attached to any one for that, I don’t know. 

Then to come down to the time just after the conflagration at Chicago: 
the committee and I were ver y anxious that the “Chief should visit 
Chicago and learn all he could in regard to the use of gunpowder, and 
how the fire was managed. He came home, and we went down through 
our district —took his horse and buggy and rode around. He said, 
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‘“*T dread:a fire here ata time when we have a great drought.” We 
were going through part of the district lately burned. He said, “If a 
fire should get in here and we should have a short supply of water, I 
don’t think that any agency, human or divine, could stop it.” I said, 
**We must keep up our apparatus, have new hose, and, if there is a 
necessity for more engines, we must have them.” We took pains to . 
keep the apparatus in good order, and I think at the time of the fire the 
department never was in better condition in respect to the supply of 
hose, and everything except in regard to the condition of the horses. 

@. Did Capt. Damrell call your attention to the supply of water in 
this vicinity ? 

A. Before going into that I might speak of this fact: In the location 
of engines, we have always had a great deal of trouble to get one located. 
If we wanted one in acertain place, some committee would want it in 
another. Take the matter of the location of Steamer No. 4, which you 
are well acquainted with. In the first place, a member of the Council 
introduced an order asking for authority to locate it under the Court 
House. Mayor Gaston said he would see the Judges, but he thought 
they would object to its being located there. They did object. Our 
friend, the editor of the ‘‘ Commercial Bulletin,” came out with a red-hot 
article against me, saying that I was trying to put up ajob. We adver- 
tised. Some wanted to put it down in Bowker street. The Chief said 
he never would consent. He wanted it nearer this way. We adver- 
tised for proposals for Steamer No. 4. They came in— from $75,060 
to $150,000. I went to see Mr. J. B. Smith, and he told me that he had 
been assured that he could get $60,000 for his site. I told him that we 
never could advocate that amount. Here was a large amount of valua- 
ble property left uncovered if we took it away. Then I went and saw 
Mr. Clapp, the editor of the ‘‘ Journal,” and told him that I would like 
to have him see Mr. Smith and see if he could not get his price down. 
We got his price down to $55,000. We carried it through and got the 
steamer located there. 

The Chief has always been for bringing apparatus nearer the centre, 
instead of locating it on the outskirts of the city. 

That night of the fire I had just left my house; and before I heard 
the alarm, living in Edinboro’ street, very near where the fire was, I 
heard people halloing fire, and running towards Kingston street. When 
I got to Kingston street (I think before the alarm was sounded), the 
flames seemed to be right out on the roof, coming through the windows. 
I heard Steamer 7’s gone strike as she came out of her house. They 
must have seen the fire. It was very clear, and you could hear the gong 
a good ways. I could not swear that it was No. 7, but no other steamer 
being in that direction, I took it for granted that it must be Steamer 7. 
I had no idea but what the Chief would be able to stop the fire, be- 
cause we always had stopped fires. 

Within three or four months, I called the attention of our committee 
(which consists of Alderman Woolley, Alderman Clark and Alderman 
Cutter) to the fact that I thought it very important that we should have 
control of the hydrants. It was not three months ago. You will find 
it on the record, before we thought of any conflagration. I have urged 
it very strongly in the committee that we should have control of the 
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hydrants so long as we paid for them. It was brought before the Water 
Board, but no written report was made in regard to what action they 
took in the matter. 

Q. (By Mr. Coss.) Has there been any record made in the com- 
mittee about the Chief’s asking for greater facilities, — both as regards 
apparatus and water? 

A. He never has called for any apparatus, to my knowledge, but what 
he has had it. 

@. You said you had taken some action in the committee regarding 
water and the putting in of Lowry hydrants? 

A. I presume there has been a record made of that, because it was 
entrusted to Alderman Cutter. It was about three months ago. 

It has been talked in general committee, and I have talked outside 
that we ought to have it. I have always said that we ought to have 
control of the engine-houses, which we do not. — 

Q@. You have felt the necessity of having a large supply of water 
there? 


A. Yes, sir; I have, from the very fact that the Chief has always | 


called my attention to it, and I have been in favor of it. 
Q. Why have you not introduced it into the City Council? 
A, We never could get any full vote of the committee to do it. 


Alderman Cutter, being on the Water Board for three or four months, 


called their attention to that fact, 

@. Can you get that record? | 

A. I presume so. While we are on the subject of the Lowry hydrant, 
I would say that our department has always been considered a very ex- 
pensive department, and the Water Board thought that these other 
hydrants were just as good as the Lowry hydrants. 

@. You didn’t think so? 

A. I only knew from what the Engineers told me. 

@. You think the pipes had lost their pressure often, with this small 
hydrant ? 

A. It struck me'so. There didn’t seem to be any pressure that night. 
That was early, — when they first got a-going. 

@. Did you see the Chief? 


A. He was rushing right around among them all. I hailed him, but he 


said he could not stop. 

@. Did he seem to have a definite plan? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. I understand that your impression is that the difficulty was in the 
Water Board? ' 

A. I merely tell you what our efforts have been to get control of the 
hydrants. If we had had control, we would have had in the Lowry 
hydrants, 

Q. Is the location of hydrants determined by the Water Board? 

A. Yes, sir. They put them in where they are a mind to. Never to 
my knowledge have they consulted with the Chief Engineer. And in 
putting in these fire-alarm signals, they put them in where the fire-alarm 
committee say. ‘That is a special committee—the Committee on 
Bells and Clocks, 
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C. W. FREELAND, sworn. 


Q. (By Mr. Russett.) At what time did you reach the fire? 

A. It was a little before nine o’clock; I should say about quarter 
before nine. 

@. Where was your place of business? 

A. 14 Devonshire street is my office. I did not get to the fire at that 
time. The President of the Hamilton Bank (of which I am a Director) 
and the Cashier of the Massachusetts Bank were there, and we were in 
conversation about the prospect of the fire coming there. 

At eleven and a half o’clock, we hired a large truck-wagon and brought 
it to the front door, and kept it there until we wanted it. I was in the 
building there from ten to fifteen minutes, so as to notice the fire. It 
worked along to Milk street. ‘The Post Office made a barrier there ; and 
we were there until seven o’clock in the morning before we removed the 
valuables out around in the rear. 

I told several gentlemen at the Hide and Leather Bank (I don’t know 
that they were firemen), that I thought it was very strange that they did 
not get on top of the buildings more. 

The ** Post ” building got on fire, and the buildings below that were on 
fire and burning down. Much surprise was expressed that there were 
not more firemen on the tops of the buildings. It would be easy for 
them to get off, because they could run from one building to another. 

After the Hide and Leather Bank building was burned, I went down to 
the brick building below the cross street on the right of Water street. 
That building was on fire. It is only a two or three story building. It 
was on the right side. I think drugs and paints are sold there. It was 
apparently about falling in when I was there. I thought that it was so 
far away from the Shawmut Bank that that building was perfectly safe 
and would not take fire. 

I came back to the banks and reported to the President and Directors 
that I did not think that there was one chance in twenty that the fire 
would get there. It was not long after that that the Shawmut Bank 
took fire from some source, and the fire kept going to the north of the 
Hide and Leather Bank building. 

Our valuables were taken to a place of safety. One was in Hamilton 
square, and the other was opposite the Athenzum. I went up there, 
and the fire had just begun to drift north, where the Hide and Leather 
Bank was. 

My coachman brought me up in a carriage. I told him to go into 
this square and remain there. When I came up past here I could not 
see him. 

I was not gone from‘the building half an hour before I was back 
there, and then everything had burned up to the rear of the Exchange, 
including Monks’ building and another. ‘hey were almost totally de- 
stroyed. They were all flat. [Illustrates with a diagram. ] 

Here is a solid wall. I leased this building of Mr. Howe for 
twenty-five years, and filled it up. When I did so, I put a brick wall 
there a foot thick. These two buildings were built together. I in- 
tended to put up a battlement-wall, but didn’t think of it in time. 
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These roofs were together. There was no entrance except through the 
entry-way here. : 

Those were the only two vital points in this building. When I re- 
turned I went down to the end of the building to see the condition of 
things, and found that everything was flat. ‘There is a road-way that 
runs along by this building. Out of the fourth story of my building 
was going a stream of water on to the wooden cornice of that building. 
There were two or three streams of water playing on to this building 
that was on fire. I told the firemen that 1 wanted a stream of water 
upon the top of this building immediately. They told me that it was 
useless — that the building was so high, that it was impossible to do 
anything towards saving it. I found it impossible to get any of them 
to play upon it. I spoke to all the men there who appeared to be in 
command. : 

I immediately came back here into Devonshire street and saw at the 
** Post” building several white hats. I went there as quick as I could, 
because I was afraid of this roof. The first man that I spoke to proved 
to be Capt. Damrell. I didn’t then know him from any of the rest of 
them. He listened to me and immediately sent to State street and — 
placed two streams of water under my command. I had told him of the 
importance of the thing. 

I told the men that I wanted a stream as quick as it could be brought 
there. We started and came here, and I myself assisted in taking the 
hose up to the top of the building. We got it up in a reasonable length 
of time. 

I told the men to take axes and cut away the roof from the back side 
of this brick wall, anywhere. ‘There was some one up there who also 
gave them instructions to tear off tlie wooden roof, which they did. I 
told them that they must not in any event allow the fire to cross that 
wall. 

J] then went down and got the other line of hose and took it up 
into another building (which was fire-proof—of stone and mar- 
ble) and fought the fire. There was not much fire in the first story. 
The men went up stairs, and it seemed to be very difficult to get at the 
fire. My great anxiety was for fear the hose might burst in being taken 
up those stairs. I had very little time to observe what was being done 
elsewhere. After I got back, about half-past twelve o’clock, I confined 
myself to this place. The work was done very well. My ideas were 
carried out. They seemed to be short of hose in carrying it up. There 
was no lack of hose on the top of the building. 

@. Do you think that in the absence of your giving them this infor- 
mation as to this line of defence, it was sufficiently apparent to any 
of the Fire Department for them to have seen it? 

A. No, sir, it was not. There was no one’ else there probably that 
knew the vital points. I knew them, because I built the wall myself and 
occupied the building, and, in an instant, as soon as I saw the fire in 
the rear of my office, I thought of these things. There was one building 
on fire there that was higher than the other. There were two low build- 
ings where Bond’s chronometer watch establishment is. At the end is 
Congress square. There was a solid brick wall between the high and 
the low buildings, and I knew that when that had burned out the other 
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buildings were perfectly safe, because the fire had been stopped on the 
opposite side of the street. I knew that those buildings were perfectly 
safe, and I had nothing to fear upon that ground. I presume the fire- 
men, if they had known the points of defence, would have taken care of 
it, and done it in time; but there was not a chance in fifty of its being 
done, because they did not know the construction of the building. It 
was the key to the whole situation, as you see by the diagram. 

Nobody would know anything about this unless they were familiar 
with the premises. If I had not been there it would have burned. Capt. 
Damrell was quite ready to listen to me in an instant. -He didn’t see it ; 
but I told him what it was and what I wanted. 

@. Did he seem to see it from your statement of the case? 

A. He listened to me at once, and he went and gave me the relief I 
asked for at once, so that I inferred that he took in the whole situation. 

@. What do you think of wooden cornices in case of fire, — from what 
you saw of them that night? 

A. My building there had a stone cornice on both sides. When I 
rebuilt it 1 put on a stone cornice infront. I should not put any wooden 
cornice on any building. I put on my own dwelling-house not only a 
stone cornice, but a stone dormer window. 

Brick is the best building material there is. There is no question 
about that. Mr. Brewer and many people have been to see me about 
building material, knowing that I have built considerable, and I have 
invariably said that I would only use brick or iron, and my preference 
was brick. If I was going to erect a handsome ‘building in Devonshire 
street, | would have it of heavy iron in the first story, because you want 
to get in a good deal of light, and in that respect there is no substitute 
for iron. Above, I would have it of brick, with some light stone trim- 
mings, and I would paint the brick of some suitable contrasting color, 
and have handsome plate-glass windows. I believe the General Govy- 
ernment are going to give us plate-glass cheap for a time. 

@. Did you notice anything about the way in which the granite stood 
the fire? 

A, There were no walls fell while I was there at the place before spoken 
of. While I was in the banks during the night, from what I learned, it 
seemed to me that they didn’t fight the fire enough from the tops of 
buildings. Standing in the street, they had little effect. The danger 
was from the tops of buildings rather than from the bottoms — from 
those wooden dormer windows and wooden cornices. If the heat was 
sufficient to set the stores on fire on the north side of Franklin street, 
just from the heat on the south side, it would seem hard to tell where you 
could use water. It would be pretty rongh on top if it was hot enough 
to set buildings on fire on the north side of Franklin street. The fire 
looked very bad when I first saw it. 

(). Did you ever see a fire spread like that? 

A. Never anything to approach it. 

@. (By Mr. Puitsrick.) Do you consider the present style of eleva- 
tors running from cellar to attic, prudent? 

A. The elevators at our factories have sliding doors at every floor, 
and they open and shut of themselves. If any of you, gentlemen, have 
been in mills, you know how they are constructed. Icanshow you. It is 
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a very desirable thing to apply to all Boston elevators. It is desirable on 
more accounts than one. You avoid the danger of falling down the ~ 
hatchway.. They are thus constructed in all modern mills, so that when 
the elevator passes up it crowds the doors open, and then when it comes 
the other way it shuts right down again. In my opinion, it should be 
rendered compulsory. The cost is moderate. Nobody now builds a 
first-class mill without one of those. 

@. Do you know what the cost is? 

A. I can’t tell you to-night, but I can send it immediately, because we 
are putting in several. 

@). Is there a patent on it? 

A. I think that thereis a patent on it still. I think that W. H. 
Thompson, treasurer of the Manchester Print Works, has the patent. I 
think it was invented at Biddeford. He has a patent on it, or an inter- 
est in it. 

@. Send whatever papers about it that you have to us. 

A. I can inform you, because we have several of those elevators going 
in at Chicopee Mills. They are made at Holyoke of the same pattern. 
It is my impression that the cost is $1,200 or $1,500 dollars. On my re- 
turn from Chicopee I will send you an exact statement. I don’t know 
what the cost of these is. The patent rightisa very small tax upon it. 
The only difference between this and the ordinary elevator is in this open- 
ing and shutting of the doors. Then you have the expense of the doors 
and of the attachment. ‘There is a royalty, I think, of $300 on an eleva-° 
tor. One elevator answers for quite a large warehouse. I suppose from 
the experience of this fire it is shown that gravel roofs are much safer 
than tin or slate. I think gravel preferable to tin, and I suppose tin and 
copper are not very different, except that copper is thicker. Other than 
that, there is not much difference, because the danger arises from its 
being heated through on to the wood underneath. Both are soon heated 
through. 

Mr. Powell, the mason, was telling me to-day about the Mercantile 
Building on Summer street, that there were quantities of fire and of in- 
flammable materials, and of materials on fire that fell on to that building 
and went out, and that this building didn’t take fire as quickly as Trinity 
church, whieh was covered with slates. 

@. How extensively have you built in Boston? 

A. My experience has been more in dwelling-houses than anything 
else. I have built a million dollars’ worth or more of dwelling-houses, 
and I built over the Exchange, which was substantially the same as 
erecting a new building. 

It must be an understood thing that when a fire breaks out, a certain 
number of firemen or hosemen must run up and go upon the top of the 
building. . 

Q. (By Mr. Puirsrick.) Is it not very difficult to keep the hose from 
bursting when it is carried up in that way? 

A. ‘That fire went up six stories high, and the water was carried 75 feet 
after they got on top of the buildings. 

Then you may have iron stand-pipes. It is no matter about having 
them on the outside of the building, only to have a connection outside, 
That is what we have for factories. We have iron stand-pipes on the 
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outside of mills, with a fire-escape right alongside of them that can be 
run out of the building for the people to go down the steps; we have a 
stand-pipe about every 100 feet. 

Q. Would not the value of the upper stories pay for having the two 
upper stories indestructible? 

A, That tends to enchance the cost. I don’t expect they would erect 
buildings more than five stories high, but the lower the building the 
greater the cost. All about Franklin street and Devonshire street, these 
upper stories were as full as hives, and they all paid well. They would 
not pay in State street, because you could not get a class of tenants that 
would pay. Beebe had rented to outside parties, Skinner & Co., and 
Leland, Allen & Bates, one or two stories for storage. It was a conven- 
ient place, near by, and they were kept rented all the time. 

Take the actual addition to the cost from putting on six stcries rather 
than five, and in the percentage there is no expense except the actual ex- 
pense of the walls, the iron, and the putting on of another floor. The 
percentage received from that additional expense is just as good as the 
percentage that would be received from the whole building. With steam- 
elevators, the fifth or sixth stories are just as good for storage as the 
second. 


GEORGE SNELL, sworr 


Q. (By Mr. Russet. ) For how many years have you been an -archi- 
tect, in this country? 

A. I came to this country in the latter part of 1849. I have been 
here since 1850. 

Q. Do you know any difficulty about building Mansard roofs of incom- 
bustible materials? 

A, No, sir, I know no difficulty at all about it. 

Q. Of what materials would you build them? 

A. There is a variety of fire-proof materials that I would use. The 
dressings, architraves, cornices, or whatever it might be about the dome 
or windows, I would have of incombustible materials, it may be of brick, 
stone or iron. ‘The mouldings, if any, down the steep front, and the flat 
at the top, or the less steep inclination, I would have of iron, or at least 
covered with copper or, tin. 

@. If they are so made, are Mansard roofs objectionable in regard to 
fire, or more exposed to fire than other roofs? 

A. I think I can show you that the very best form of roof is whee 
would be called here a ‘* Mansard roof” 7. e. any steep roof. 

@. How would you cover the steep portion ? 

A. I don’t suppose that slate is absolutely combustible, but one could 
do much better than that. If it was very steep, it could be iron, or cov- 
ered with copper. I saw the other day a material made of Neufchatel stone, 
for roofing, which:they told me they could make slabs of, to cover the 
upright surface. . 

Q. You have not tried that? 

A. I saw the experiment of it ona flat roof. I was there after the 
fire had been burning some time and when it was nearly out, and I could 

~ not see any effect that it would have on the roof. I went underneath and 
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put my hand on the inch-board — the one thickness of board that is un- 
derneath it, — and it was scarcely warm. 

Q. What was the thickness of the preparation of stone? 

A. J should think it was about half an inch. 

Q@. (By Mr. Firrn.) Where is that prepared? 

A. They are going to prepare it in Boston, if they can get a business. 
They are preparing it now in New York. The probable cost would be 
fourteen dollars per square, and it is quite reasonable. 

Q. Is it a new composition? 

A. Tamtold not. They used it as long ago as before the fire in Ham- 
burg. It has been used in London and England. It has been tested, as 
they told me, by the military authorities in England, where they had had 
two roofs that they had built covered with this material. They built a 
fire upon one roof and kept it on there a long time, and it had no effect 
upon it. They put another roof up, and put a fire underneath it, and 
after a while, the wood under it was burned and the roof fell down and 
put the fire out. When that which supported it was burned, the fire was 
put out. This composition is prepared in the form of paste and spread 
upon the roof in a connected mass.* 

Q. Do you consider slate on a wooden boarding a proper and efficient | 
protection against.the steep inclination of these roofs, when they are 
heated by an adjoining building? - 

A. I would rather have copper. But I would much rather have slate 
on one of these roofs than on one of the old-fashioned roofs. 

At the fire, I didn’t-see roofs take fire through the slate; but I noticed — 
particularly the effect of fire upon one building in which the value of 
parapets properly constructed, and of party-walls projecting in front of 
steep roofs, was strikingly illustrated. I saw a remarkable instance of 
that, — an instance in which the fire was entirely stopped, although the 
moulding that was down the steep part and the flat at the top were of 
wood, and the dressings on the dormer windows were of wood, and one 
dormer window was, I think, about three feet only from the parapet-wall. 
It was one of the Hunnewell blocks. The exposure to the heat in this 
particular one was lengthwise in the block. The other had caught fire 
in front and in the rear. But this one at the last, after I was obliged 
to leave the scene, was no doubt set on fire by the building just opposite 
to it, viz.: the Cathedral block. 

The building I was in caught fire from the buildings adjoining. That 
Cathedral block was only distant from it about ten feet, and the windows 
of it were opposite the windows of the other. There was an opportunity ~ 
of testing precisely whether a fire would spread from one building fierce- 
ly on fire, with a properly constructed parapet-wall, or parapet running 
down a steep roof in front, the cornice being of stone, — whether that 
would communicate fire to the other. It did not do so in this instance. 
There was not a single stream of water played upon the building, be- 
cause the firemen were engaged entirely in putting out the fire upon the 
building opposite, —in order to save Wright & Sons’ building, and stop 
the fire there if possible. 

Q. Do you consider the common method of constructing elevators in 
our warehouses a prudent thing? 

A. No, sir. I think it very imprudent indeed to have an opening 
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from the cellar right up to the top—a sort of ventilation-shaft, as it 
were. 

@). Have you seen any building constructed with self-closing hatches 
in the elevator? 

A. There was a model brought to my office, a few days after the fire, 
in which there was a very ingenious contrivance for shutting the hatches 
as youcame up. The platform as it rose impinged against some cams 
that turned around and opened the scuttle above, so that as it approach- 
ed it, it opened in the way which I now illustrate, and as it left it, it shut 
it again. The scuttle was a hinged scuttle. 

Q. There is one in operation in Mr. Wellington’s store, which operates 
automatically ? 

A. I have not seen that. But of course there must be a great many 
different ways of closing hatches. 

@. If the closing of hatches were left to the care of attendants, de 
you think it would be done efficiently ? 

A. I am quite certain that it would not be done efficiently. 


Adjourned to Tuesday afternoon, December 17th. 
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FOURTEENTH DAY. 
Turspay, December 17.. 


THORNTON K. LOTHROP, sworn. 


Q. (By Mr. Russetz.) At what time did you go to the great fire? 

A, I left my house about half-past seven o’clock in the evening. 

@. What was the condition of the fire when you arrived on the. 
ground? 

A. I suppose I got down there about quarter before eight; itis diffi- 
cult to tell precisely. I stopped on my way, waiting for a gentleman 
who was on his door-steps to go down with me, and we went down first 
to the head of Summer street, and then round through Franklin street, 
into Winthrop square, and in that vicinity. 

@. Had the fire got into Winthrop square when you reached there? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Where was it? 

A. Klous’s building, which was the first building which took fire, was 
pretty well in flames, but nothing had fallen. ‘The wood-work of the. 
building on Carney’s old estate, on the opposite corner, had caught more — 
or less. I can’t answer as to the front of the building opposite 
Klous’s, on Summer street, — that is, where John C. Gray used to live, 
but the wood-work on the side, the windows, cornices and so on, had 
very slightly caught. I suppose the front may have been well in flames ; 
I didn’t see it at that time. There was a ladder up on the building two 
or three doors further down Summer street. ‘The firemen were playing 
water on that Klous building (I can’t tell about Carney’s), and on the 
side of the building on Otis street opposite. | 

@. You say there was a ladder further up on Summer street? 

A. Yes, sir, a little further up, but even nearer the fire than Mi- 
not & Pierce’s store was, for I remember wondering whether that 
would catch or not. The fire was substantially, it seemed to me at that 
time, confined to that building, the others having caught a little. At 
the same time, the opposite corner of Summer street may have been all 
on fire in front ; I can’t tell about that. I stood in Winthrop square, I 


should think, between half and three-quarters of an hour, and I didn’t 


feel at all apprehensive, while I was in the square at that time, that the 
fire was going to spread any further. I didn’t go out into Summer street 
at that time. When I left there, the side of the building on Otis street 
had caught a good deal more, and it looked to me as though that build- 
ing would probably go; at the same time, I didn’t think the fire would 
then jump that gap from there to Weld and Beebe’s building. There 
was no one on top of the building, or anywhere about it. I left there 


_ and went round through the back alleys and into Milton place and High 


street, and so up into Summer street, and came up nearly to Church 
Green. I was some considerable time in getting round there, and when 
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I got round there, the fire in Summer street showed signs of stretching 
down towards Church Green, — not much, but still a little. 

The ladder I spoke of had been moved further along, and I saw fire- 
men going up the ladder outside, but there was no hose going up that I 
could see. ‘They were still washing down the granite outside, without 
reaching the fire. I stayed there, I suppose, some twenty minutes; per- 
haps I might say Iwas gone from Winthrop square twenty minutes ; 
while I was standing there, there was a sudden rush of flame and great 
masses of burning wood. I say ‘‘masses;” I mean that pieces six inches 
long came over directly where I was standing, so that the people about 
there turned up their coat-collars first, and then, as another shower came 
over, started and moved back a little. I moved back a little. I then 
went back into Winthrop square, and when I got there the policemen 
were just drawing a line across the square. The steamers had moved 
back to those blocks on Devonshire and Franklin streets ; perhaps not so 
far back as that, but still well back of Winthrop-square block. In two 
minutes after I got there, the Winthrop-square block seemed to be lighted 
from bottom to top with a flash of flame; the whole thing was evidently 
on fire. I stayed there five or ten minutes. I can give you the judgment 
which I expressed at the time,— not an after judgment at all. I turned 
to the gentleman next to me and said what I should say now, ‘ This fire 
will goto the Custom House, unless it is stopped by blowing, or something 
else ; it is entirely beyond the power of the firemen now.” I didn’t think 
it was going to stretch up towards Washington street, from the way it 
had been going (I had observed the way the flames were tending), but it 
seemed to me it would go square down in front of the Custom a un- 
Jess something was done to stop it. 

@. Did you notice any facts in regard to the conduct of the firemen? 

A. The individual firemen whom I saw worked extremely well. The 
water at that time in the evening didn’t touch the fire at all; an occa- 
sional spurt of water would strike the cornice or heavy projections of a 
building, but it was a very occasional stream of water ; that was the best 
aman could do if he was standing on the sidewalk, and spurting ata 
fire which was very high up. It was impossible to hit it except by acci- 
dent. 

@. When you first arrived at Winthrop square, did you see any ladder 
up, or men on the roofs of the buildings on Otis street ? 

A. I think the ladder was up when I first got there ; it might have been 
put up afterwards, but I'am quite sure there was a ladder up there, and 
some men appeared on the top of the buildings on the side where Mr. 
Gray’s building was, on my left as I was standing. There was no lad- 
‘der while I was there, I am very sure, on the southerly side; but there 
was no hose playingonthetop; whatever water was played, was played 
from the bottom. When I came round on the other side of Winthrop square, | 
there was a hose carried up, if I recollect rightly, through a low 
building between the Winthrop-square block and the building at 
the corner of Summer street; there was a passage down there, and a 
small brick building, and a hose was carried up to the top of that build- 
ing, and across the roof; how far it went I can’t say; it wasn’t light 
enough to see; but I saw a hose carried up there, and carried over the 
roof of that building, so that it could reach the fire from that side. They 
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were playing with some success on this side of the building in that back 
passage-way, but where thé granite fronts were, there was AGES that. 
hit the fire at all. 

Q. (By Mr. Russert.) Was there anything further that you rotted? 

A. No; Icame away. I looked round to see if I could see the Chief 
Engineer, proposing to ask him if he bad sent for the Lynn steamers, 
and if he had not, to suggest if I couldn’t do something for him by going 
to the station. I didn’t succeed in finding him. I then went home, in- 
tending to return, but when I got home, I found that every man, woman, 
and child had deserted that part of the town, and as my wife was not 
well, I was obliged to stay there. I understand that there was no request. 
_ made for the engines on the line of the Eastern road until twelve o’clock. 
The manager of. the road, Mr. C. F. Hatch, told me that he was called 
from his bed about twelve o’clock, and asked to send down and get the 
steamers on the road; he can tell you what he did about that. I was 
just as confident, when I went home, at nine o’clock, that the fire was 
beyond control, as I was at three o’clock in the morning, when I went to 
bed. Everybody observed the state of the atmosphere. I saw the flame 
from almost the first; the fire bells hadn’t sounded three minutes before | 
I saw the flame; that was what called my attention to it. It went up 
. straight as could be. I think the bulk of the engines were working on 

the other side of the fire, towards Bedford street. 

There was no hose played off the ground, except in this back place to - 
which I have referred, so far as I could see; whether they could or 
couldn’t, I can’t tell. I observed (what everybody observed) that the. 
firemen were standing there washing granite walls; they were doing — 
that in various places on Summer street and Otis street. | 

Q. (By Mr. Coss.) Apparently, they couldn’t reach any higher with 
the streams? 

A. They couldn’t reach; given that the men had got to stand on the 
sidewalk, they were doing the best they could with their hose. Of 
course it is patent to anybody, if you stand on the sidewalk, in front of 
a building, and the fire is way up in the roof five or six stories above 
you, you can’t reach it. 

Q@. Do you think the engines did their best as well as the men? 

A, The engines at that time were doing their best. ‘There were not a 
great many engines there; all the Boston engines hadn’t got there then. 
The engines came along one after another. I know at nine o’clock, when 
Iwas in Franklin street, there was a Boston engine came, drawn by 
men. In my opinion, the fire so early got beyond control, that is to 
say, in an hour and a quarter, that no one except a very big man, who 
was willing to take extraordinary measures, to withdraw himself from 
the immediate supervision of any engine, and take in the fire as a whole, 
could have successfully contended against it; and I don’t know that any- 
body could have done it. 


GREELY S. CURTIS, sworn. 


Q. (By Mr. Russerx.) Will you tell us what time you went to the 
fire? 
A. At the third alarm. 


Directly to the spot, I suppose? 

. To Summer street. 

What was the condition of the fire when you arrived? 

- It is impossible for me to say; it was burning fiercely. 

Had it crossed Summer street? 

It had crossed Summer street, to the best of my belief. 

How long did you remain at the fire, in various places? 

. Until twelve o’clock Sunday noon. 

. Will you tell us any facts you noticed which you think ought to 
be brought before the Commission? 

A. At half-past eight in the evening, I found the fire was beating the 
firemen at that particular point where I was. I went round the fire to 
see what luck they were meeting with on other sides, and they seemed 
to be meeting with equally bad luck. When I got back to Summer — 
street, I went round it again, to see where the firemen would probably 
stop the fire. On my return again, I went round to see where the fire 
would stop itself. | 

@. Did you notice any facts about the conduct of the firemen, or their 
manner of contending with the fire? 

A, I thought I saw at first one stream thrown from an upper story 
window, to an equal height opposite upon the roof, and one only. 

@. Was that over the building next to the corner of Otis and Summer 
streets? 

A. It was the building at the corner of Kingston street that the stream 
was going on; not the corner, for I think that was already burned down, 
but the building that was down from the corner towards South street. 
That building is still standing. Later in the evening, there may have 
been more, although I didn’t notice them, because it was obvious to my 
mind that water was of no good; but up to half-past ten, that was the 
only stream that I saw thrown from roof to roof. 

@. Was there any other fact which-you noticed ? 

A. I noticed that the first time I went to the fire, there was one, if not 
two engines which were out of fuel and whistling for fuel, and at times 
were breaking up packing-boxes to keep their fires up. 

Q. Were their fires slack? 

A. I can’t say whether their fires were slack, but they were breaking 
up boxes to keep their fires going. I can’t say whether they were slack 
or otherwise. 

(By Mr. Russerz.) How late was that? 

. That was early, not later than half-past nine. 

. (By Mr. Coss.) Were the machines at work? 

. I think that particular machine was stopped at the time. 
(By Mr. Russexti.) Where was that? 

. That was near the corner of Church Green. 

You can’t give us the number of the machine? 

. No, sir, I can’t. 

Did you see that at any other time? 

. IL heard the whistling of engines for fuel at other times, but I did 
not see any means taken to supply them. 

@. Is there any other fact which you think ought to be brought to the 
attention of the committee? 
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A. There is hardly atin which I should think of any importance. 
I noticed, in going round to find where the fire would stop, —or at least 
where I tried to imagine it would stop, — that the coals were falling on 
the Hartford & Erie Company’ s station, and the wooden buildings in that 
vicinity, and there was nothing there to protect them; that was the first 
time I went round. The second time I went down there, I found that 
the coals had done their work, and set those buildings on fire; that the 
fire had made a jump, skipping the buildings on High street. There is 
one thing I should like to say which may have a bearing, and that is, 
that the buildings in the early part of the fire which I saw, caught in the 
roofs, and no one of the streams that I saw reached the roofs. When 
the fire attacked the block, or the end store of the block on Devonshire 
street, where it joins Summer street, I saw a very light flame, and asked 
one of the firemen if it wasn’t possible for them to get a stream up there ; 
it could have been easily put out if they could have got a stream up by 
a hose through the building. 

@. What did he say? 

A. We said he had too much to do. 

@. (By Mr. Puitsrick.) Was that an Engineer? 

A. I don’t know whether it was an Engineer or not; it was a fellow 
who seemed to be looking around there atter fuel. 

Q. Did he have a white hat on? 

A. I didn’t notice his hat. 

@. (By Mr. Coss.) Did you see the Chief? 

A. I didn’t, unless you call the Mayor the Chief. 

Q. (By Mr. Russert.) Do you know Mr. Damrell? 

A. I don’t know him by sight; all I know of him is merely Picoveh 
hearsay. * One other thing which I noticed, and which I suppose every- 
hody else did, was that they were spurting on the outside of the houses, 
instead of reaching the roofs. That is one thing we were all talking 
about. I was with Charles Elliot, Pres. of Harvard College, the second 
time I went round, and we noticed that almost universally. 

I afterwards went to the Mayor’s office. Having in mind that they 
would begin to use powder at about eleven o’clock, between eleven and 
twelve o’clock, I went down to a friend’s office on Kilby street, near 
State street (I having set State street mentally as the limit of the fire), 
to help him move out, or get hold of his clerks, if they were. there, he 
being out of town, which shows that at that time I thought the fire was 
beyond water; and after waiting several hours, I went up to the Mayor’s 
office, to see if I couldn’t induce him to take the same view of it. 

Q@. (By Mr. Russert.) Did you see him? 

1 sk ALG 

Q. Did you have any conversation with him? 

A. There were three of us in the party, and he stated that he had 
given Gen. Burt full authority. That was. previous to any explosion. 
We went down to see if there was anything being done in the way of 
powder, and after waiting some time, we went back and saw the Mayor 
the second time, and he again repeated that Gen. Burt had received full’ 
authority to act. We pointed out to him that Gen. Burt was doing noth- 
ing, apparently. He said that he couldn’t do anything more than ‘he had 
done ; that we must find Gen. Burt, and that he was at the new Post 
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Office. I went down to the new Post Office and searched round for him, 
but couldn’t find him. I don’t know whether I went back the third time 
to the Mayov’s office or not; if I did, it was merely to hear the same 
thing, —that we must find Gen. Burt. 

Q. Who was with you on these visits? 

A. On the first visit, there were Col. Lee and Mr. Henry L. Higgin- 
son, I think, but I would not be positive. 

Q. The first time you saw the Mayor, did he say that he had given 
Gen. Burt authority, or that Gen. Burt had authority? 

A. I didn’t pay any attention to that shade of his meaning. iT thought 
at the time, from what he said, that he thought he had the authority, but 
I would not be willing to say that he used any particular form of words, 
such as you suggest, either one or the other. . 

Q. (By Mr. Coss. ) He may have used either? 

A. Ile may have used either. 

Q. (By Mr. Puorrsrick.) Did you see anything of the results of the 
explosions? 

A. I saw the result of one explosion, which was the blowing out of a 
lower story, and the hanging, apparently, of the upper part — three or 
four stories. 

Q. Where was that? 

A. I think that was at the corner of Water and Congress streets. At 
five o’clock Sunday morning, I saw that Summer street, near where the 
fire broke out, was a lake. aL wish to throw that in, because I understood 
there was some doubt as regards the supply of water. I know it was 
there at five or six o’clock, for I was paddling around init myself, sur- 
prised to see so much water in the street. 

: Q. re you see anything like thieving or stealing on the part of any- 
ody 

ri It could hardly be called thieving. I saw things taken out into 
the streets and men helping themselves; but I didn’t look upon them as 
thieves. 

Q. Do you know whether the goods were given away? 

A. I don’t. I saw in Pearl “street, I think it was, a building very 
much on fire, and some fellow was throwing cases of goods into the 
street, and then the men outside Bmiashed them i in, and they received a 
sort of free distribution. 

Q. Were they firemen? 

A. Oh, no; I should think they were outsiders. 

@. Did you see any intoxication among the firemen? 

A. None whatever. I thought the firemen worked splendidly. I 
never saw a braver set of men, or men who were working with less of 
head. They were standing up to it like good fellows. It seemed to me 
there was no management at the top of the ladder. 

Q. (By Mr. Greene. ) When you visited the Mayor’s office, was it in 
consequence of your opinion that gunpowder should be used ? 

A. Yes, sir. Ihad been convinced of that for at least two hours, at 
that time, and had been hoping to hear some explosion; feeling confi- 
dent, all the time, that however late that conviction might come, it must 


come finally. 
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_Q. You were unable to find any one who had authority to use powder, 
after visiting the Mayor? 

A. I only searched for Gen. Burt, understanding from the Mayor that 
he was the one who was placed in command. 
. You supposed that he had general authority ? 
. I thought he had general authority.: 
. And you were unable to find him? 
I was unable to find him. 
Where did you seek for him? 
. Llooked for him at the new Post Office; there is where I under- 
stood the Mayor to say he was. 

@. You saw no other party using gunpowder that night? 

A. No. I saw powder going through the streets in charge of police- 
men. Isaw one or two explosions, but I didn’t see the head man. 

@. You saw no one who gave the authority ? ' 

A. I saw no one to whom I could speak. The policemen were keep- 
ing the streets clear for the explosions. 

@. (By Mr. Puirerickx.) How didit appear to you that the police duty 
was done during the night, in keeping the crowd away from the firemen? - 

A. I thought that where they had their orders to keep the crowd 
away, they did very well. 

@. They have general orders to that effect, haven’t they ? 

A. I thought they were rather good-natured. They let us come in- 
quite close to the firemen. 

@. Did they have ropes to keep the crowd back ? : 

A. They did later in the evening ; not when I first went there. Iwas 
prevented by no policemen from going anywhere I chose; the heat of 
the fire was the only limit. Afterward, there were policemen, soldiers 
and sailors. It seemed to me, at half-past ten, that the quicker powder 
was used the greater the safety, and the Jess blowing there would have 
to be done; and that if a belt were blown at that time from Washington 
street, if necessary, or from Hawley street, down to Fort Hill, that it 
would be a good plan. I thought that would be a good plan at half-past 
ten. I don’t know what time I went up to the Mayor’s office; it could 
not have been before one o’clock, and I don’t think it was so early. 


KOROLO 


J. M. CRAFTS, sworn. 


@. (By Mr. Puirprick.) Will you state what you know about the 
origin and spread of this fire, that you think of importance? 

A. The points that I noticed particularly were, that in very few cases 
the water was carried up to the roofs of the buildings. 

@. How early did you arrive? 

A. At about quarter before eight o’clock, and remained there on and 
off. J happened to be going to the theatre with some ladies, but instead 
of going in, I went to the fire; and during the performance I was there 
perhaps one-third of the time. I afterwards went back about twelve 
o’clock, and stayed until four. In Summer street, during the early part 
of the fire, I noticed very often that streams of water were playing 
against the fronts of buildings without at all reaching the parts of the 
buildings which were on fire, and in very few instances was the stream 
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directed downwards on the fiie, or on a level with the fire. After being 
in Summer street during the time, after going back and forwards through 
Summer street, the remainder of the night I passed at the north end of 
the fire, near Pearl street —I didn’t see the part near Washington street 
—and there the same thing was apparent. I noticed that on some 
buildings near Pearl street the water would sometimes be squirted par- 
tially on the roofs, but in very few instances did it go over and fall on 
the flames. In a great many cases they were playing quite uselessly on 
the fronts. 

Q. Was that from lack of power in the stream to reach the roofs, or 
lack of direction? 

A. Lack of power in the stream; it couldn’t be carried high enough. 
The men apparently received orders to play on a certain building, and 

played upon it from the ground, but the fire was above the point that the 
water reached. 

Q. Wasn’t most of the fire communicated from roof to roof? 

A. Yes, sir; almost entirely. The fire didn’t spread in the direction 
of the sparks. It caught almost entirely from the radiant heat, the heat 
on one side of the street being intense enough to ignite the wood on the 
other side of the street, or from building to buildingin that way. As to 
the management of the fire, I saw two instances in which the engines 
were out of coal. In one instance, the engine was burning boxes which 
were taken out of a store; and in the other case, it was not burning any- 
thing at all. The Engineers told me in both cases that they were out of 
coal, and coal was brought froma store. They wanted cannel coal, 
and they got it through private individuals. 

@. Did they have to stop playing for want of fuel? 

A. One of the engines stopped for a time, and then began to burn 
boxes; they were not apparently throwing any stream. 

Q. How early was that? 

A. That was about two o’clock. It was on Pearl street... One of them 
was stationed directly on Milk street, just around the corner from Pearl 
street. The other one was in Pearl street, I should think, about one 
hundred yards from Milk. It was suggested to one of the Engineers that 
they had better get some coal from the stores. They said they wanted 
cannel coal, and didn’t know where it could be found. ‘They said the 
Engineer’s cart hadn’t gotround that should supply them, and accord- 
ingly gangs of men went round, and after inquiring at two or three 
stores, they found some cannel coal, and the people gave it very freely. 
I wanted to carry some coal to one of the engines, but the men told me 
they were going to move from where they were, immediately. I asked 
them where their next station would be, and at first they couldn’t tell 


me, but afterwards they told me where they were going, and I got aload ~ 


of coal and went to the place, but didn’t find the engine, and dumped it 
in the street. There appeared to be a want of anything like a staff ap- 
pointment to carry orders to the different engines as to their stations. 
Then there were two instances, one at the corner of Milk and Broad 
streets, and the other in South street, where the suction-pipe cf the en- 
gine didn’t fit. » They were delayed in consequence of it; at least, that 
is the reason the Engineer gave. He said they were going somewhere (I 
don’t know where) to get the necessary screw connections. 
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@. When you say they appeared to be employed uselessly, how did it 
occur to you they should be employed ? 

A. That is a point which is scarcely within my province. It occurred 
to me at that time that the only way was, to employ some other means 
than engines; that is, attempt to blow down a line of buildings and 
make a gap across which the fire might be prevented from passing. 

@. Did it appear to you then that it was beyond the control of any 
Fire Department? 

A. At this point, the engines which were stationed there were doing 
absolutely nothing. 

@. Did you see any use of powder afterwards? 

A. Yes, sir. I saw the use of powder in Kilby street. The first 
building where I saw powder used was a low building. The explosion 
blew out a portion of the side and tore down the flooring. I think it 
came down in a jagged way. It didn’t throw down the building. The 
next time they attempted to blow up, the powder was brought, and the 
fuse didn’t explode, and of course there was considerable delay before 
they ventured to put in another barrel, and that exploded. That wasa | 
large building owned by the heirs of the Sturgis estate, in Kilby street, 
I think, at the corner of Lindall. The first attempt at exploding wasn’t 
successful, and the next attempt only blew out the windows, and appar- 
ently a small portion of the building. The building didn’t come down, 
and at the time that was made, the building had caught in the upper 
part. The powder was carried in rather a dangerous way, I thought. 

The only other point which I noticed which would be interesting, was 
the want of any attempt to organize means of saving goods from the 
fire. There were a number of men with badges, I don’t know whether 
they were special policemen or not, standing about, but I didn’t see that 
they did much work. They were usually lookers on. I didn’t see any 
single attempt to organize the bystanders into gangs of men to carry 
goods out of the buildings. Back of Pearl street a large amount of 
goods could have been saved, if the owners of tbe property could have 
trusted the persons about there. In one case in particular, a crowd 
went into a building that was already burning, at very considerable 
danger to themselves, and removed the goods. After attempting in vain 
to find some one who had authority there, it was done by private- 
individuals. 

@. What did you think of the conduct of the police during the night? 

A. As I told you, I was in that part near Pearl street. I don’t re- 
member seeing a policeman. Of course, one might have escaped my 
notice, but at one time, in reference to the building I speak of, I looked 
for a policeman for some few minutes and didn’t see one. After that 
the subject occurred to my mind, and I didn’t see any down there. Of 
course, I can’t say what number were there. Those firemen who were 
not employed at their engines were not assuming the office of police in 
any way at that part of the fire; that is, they were not attempting to 
save goods from the buildings nor attempting to keep the crowd out of 
danger, but simply looking at the fire. 

Q. (By Mr. Coss.) When you reached the scene of the fire, at 


quarter before eight, did you observe any fire apparatus at work? 
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Q. How many engines were there? 

A, I didn’t count the engines. I went through Kingston street, and 
went down the first street behind the building which was on fire, and got. 
a view of it there. There was an engine on the corner of that street 
when I got there already working very well. There was another at the 
corner of Kingston and Summer streets, and there were one or twoin 
Summer street at that time. 

Q. Did you see any hose carriages? 

A. Ididn’t take notice. 

Q. Did you see any ladders? 

A. I didn’t see any, but they might have been there without my seeing 
them, because I wasn’t taking any particular note of them. I thought 
in the early part of the fire the crowd seemed to impede the movements 
of the firemen. It was a little boisterous; the boys would get up a cry 
that an engine was coming, make a rush, and the people were in danger 
of being trampled upon. I didn’t see that elsewhere. The crowd in 
other parts of the fire were very orderly. I didn’t see any cases of 
stealing except where the building was evidently on the point of burning ; 
then the people would go in and take the goods. 

Q. Did you see any firemen take any goods from the stores? 

A. No, sir. I saw the firemen carrying off boots and shoes. I didn’t 
see them take them from the inside of any store; they might have taken 
them when they were thrown out. In regard to the police, I saw the 
police arresting men near City Hall, who were carrying off boots, as I 
was going home, pat there was no ‘attempt to stop plundering on the 
spot. 


WILLIAM G. RUSSELL, sworn. 


@. (By Mr. Russert.) At what time did you reach the fire? 

A. I reached it, I should say, about half an hour after the second 
alarm was given; that is, I went as far as the front of Trinity Church. 
That was the nearest I went to it. 

@. Did you notice whether the fire had crossed Summer street at that 
time? 

A. It had crossed Summer, and had crossed Kingston street. 

Q. How long did you remain watching the fire in different places? 

A. I stood about there, for perhaps an hour, and then went down on 
the northerly side of the fire into Wintbrop square. 

@. Will you state any facts you saw worthy of notice? 

A. I don’t think there is anything that I saw that will be of use to the 
Commission. Possibly, from my position when I first saw the fire, I was 
not a good judge whether or not more effort could have been made to 
check it upon the westerly side of Kingston street, but the judgment I 
formed was, that that. was neglected ; that is, there appeared to be no ef- 
fort to put out the fire when it first caught, or when it was but slightly 
developed, on the western side of Kingston street. 

Q. (By Mr. Cogs.) How was it on the opposite corner, — the corner 
of Otis street? 

A. That I didn’t see, so much. I stood on the northerly side of Sum- 
mer street most of the time, so that I could see diagonally across. I no- 
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ticed at one time two streams thrown from the house on the westerly side 
of Kingston street, next to the corner store, into the building where the 
fire originated, which, it appeared to me, might have been much better 
directed to the westerly side of Kingston street, where the fire was catch- 
ing and spreading; but there may ‘have been good reason why it could 
not be. 

Q. (By Mr. Pumericx.) The fire did not spread up Kingston street, 
did it? 

A. It crossed Kingston street and came up Summer. I meant the 
store at the corner of Kingston and Summer streets. 

Q. The unfinished store? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. Didit seem to you at first that the fire was likely to get beyond 
the control of the firemen? 

A. I saw no reason why it should, at first. 

Q. How soon did it look so? 

A. As soon as it crossed to Otis street and spread aown towards Win- 
throp square, I thought it was to be a very serious fire, and went home 
with my daughter, whom I had with me, because I thought I would 
come back alone and stay longer than she would like to. 


LAWRENCE CURTIS, sworn. 
Q. (By Mr. Russert.) At what time did you reach the fire? 


A. Not later than twenty minutes of eight. I left Charles street 


about half-past seven. The fire had not crossed Summer street when I 
first noticed that there was going to be a very serious fire. It was then 
confined to the corner building, and every now and then, as parts of the 
building fell in, large sheets of flame flew out and across the street. 
Then I began to notice that the flag-staff that stuck up from the front 
of Mr. Gray’s building opposite — the first one that caught on the other 
side — began to burn with the heat of the fire, although no flames 
reached it. That must have been twenty minutes after I got there, I 
should think. Then the wooden cornices on the roof began slowly to 
catch fire. At one part I should say the flames spread more than two 
yards in length. It burned very slowly, apparently attracting little 
notice from the department, who were pumping vigorously into the solid 
flames, that nothing could control. No attention was paid to this build- 
ing. I don’t say they could have reached it, because it was so high up. 
I doubt if any water could have been brought to bear on this point, on 
account of its height. 

@. You speak of the building at the corner of Otis? 

A. Iam not familiar with the streets, but it was the building directly 
opposite the corner which first took fire. 

@. The John C. Gray estate? 

A. I think so. I think it was the same estate where Wm. Gray’s 
office was before the fire; the same building where Wheelwright, Ander- 
son & Co’s office was. Then I was in the crowd, and came across 
Mr. Iigginson, of Lee, Higginson & Co. I remember his noticing 
that the firemen did not seem to be doing much. I said, if I wasa 
fireman I should not know what to do ; because it seemed as if nothing 
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could possibly be done. Then we decided to take a turn round the fire 


‘and see how far it would go. We walked through Arch or Hawley 


street, and got into Winthrop square. There Mr. Higginson remarked to 
me, he thought that whole building was doomed, and the fire would burn 
through to Beebe’s office, and A. T. Stewart & Co’s, on the front of 
Winthrop square. We then walked through, round the other side, and 
got behind the fire, back through Summer street, and back to, I think, 
Bedford street. There the fire was apparently marching along towards 
a lot of low tenement-houses, of not more than two stories. Before it 
got to them, there was one very high building which did burn, and 
the fire seemed to stop there. I went there this afternoon with a view 
to look at the ground again, and I think what saved those buildings was 
the lowness of them, and the tall building; the tall brick wall that is 
now standing apparently acted as a screen to those buildings. If one 
of them had caught, I don’t see why it would not have burned to the 
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Old Colony depot. The street is very narrow, and the houses are not | 


high. I think two or three stories are the average. 

Then I went through Chauncy street again to where I first was, and 
there the fire was already under no control whatever. 

@. In Chauncy street? 

A. In Summer street. There was nothing to be done. 

@. You think nothing could be done at that point? 

A. I should say not. There, as early as eleven o’clock that night, 
people began to say freely, they ought to resort to blowing up build- 


. Do you know anything about the blowing up of buildings? 

. Nothing whatever. I was down on State street. 

Did you go to the Mayor’s? 

. I did not go to the Mayor’s. 

Was there anything further that you noticed? 

. I was on duty at the Union Safe Deposit Vaults until about two 
oO ‘clock on Sunday, so I did not have many opportunities. As soon as 
State street began to appear to be in danger, I went there, and did not 
leave, beyond going to the head of Devonshire street, to look down and 
see the extent of the fire as it came nearer and nearer. 

@. Are you employed there? 

A. Yes, sir, I.am a clerk in the office. 

@. What was there to be done there Sunday? 

A. Nothing but to stand at the door and persuade depositors, who 
were afraid of their securities being burned up, that everything was 
safe, and the vault could stand anything that might occur to it. 

@. There were some loud demands? 

A. Pretty loud; but I said then, and have had occasion to say since, 
that I was very much surprised at the moderation that was generally 
shown. There were a few rabid cases; but generally, moderation was 
shown, and great firmness. 

@. There was firmness inside? 

A. Yes, sir, there was. Some of the men said, they !.u seen the 
fire, and had driven in ten or twelve miles, and would feel better if their 
boxes were in their pockets. All I could say was, there was nothing 
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to be done, and the vaults would not be opened. Many of them, as 
soon as they heard that, were satisfied. 

Q. (By Mr. Firrg.) I was told that it entered into your plans, as a 
last resort, to have water in the vaults. Was that part of your plans? 

A. That I am not familiar with. 

@. When you reached the place where the fire was, did you notice 
anything about the fire apparatus ; how much there was there? 

A. No, sir; I did not. 

@. Did you notice some? 

. A. I noticed some, certainly; and I noticed at a comparatively early 
part of the evening, I shonld say, four or five streams playing into the 
building then on fire, but I didn’t notice then any attempt to cut off the 
fire by heading it off. They always seemed to be behindhand; one 
building behind. 

Q. What part of the building seemed on fire when you first arrived ? 

A. At first the building seemed to be burning in the middle, upon the 
roof, and then later on, the whole thing fell in, and all the flame came 
out and shot right across the street.. Huge volumes of flame would 
fly out as soon as anything fell inside. 

Q. Was it practicable for any one to stand between that building and 
the one on the other side of Summer street ? 

A. Yes, sir; all the firemen were at work there, directly opposite. 

@. How soon were you there after the alarm was given? 

A. I don’t think I was more than ten minutes after the alarm was 
given. I was in Charles street, near where the engine is, and I started - 
when I saw the engine start, and walked leisurely to the corner of Charles 
street, and, as soon as I saw the magnitude of the fire, ran all the rest of 
the way. 

@. While you were there did it become too hot to remain? 

A. No, sir, it didn’t. 

@. You think the fire took on the opposite side of Summer street 
higher than an engine could reach from the street? 

A. I should say so, most decidedly. [I think one instance that showed 
how valuable it is for streams to be played from neighboring houses, 
instead of from the street, was the fire at Rand & Avery’s. I was inside 
the lines and gave particular attention to it. They had a stream played 
from this side, — from the Dock-square side, — and they had five streams 
or eight streams playing from the different windows of the hotel just in 
the rear of the building. They did great execution. All the water was . 
brought to bear directly on the fire and into the fire. It ought to be the 
object as soon as a fire is discovered to get some stream of water to play 
on to it and not up to it. 

@. Was there any point in Summer street from which a hose could 
play out of a high window on to the front of that building, opposite where 
the fire originated ? 

A, Well, at first they could have done so from this same building that 
took fire first on the other side of Summer street. 

@. I mean to the front of that? 

A. No, sir, I should say not. 

Q. What other points could it have been watered from? 
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A. I don’t think it could have been watered at all. Of course there 
are certain positions where such things would fail. 

_ Q. You see no way where the department could have done better at 
‘that juncture? | 

A. No, sir, I don’t say that the department is to blame in any way. 

Q. Was not that avery critical point —the crossing of Summer street? 

A. I think that was decidedly the critical point. 

@. Could any amount of apparatus, if the apparatus had been there 
sooner, have prevented that ? 

A. Idon’t think I am competent to answer that. 

@. Did the water that was poured into the building when you first ar- 
nived there, appear to have any effect? ‘I mean into the building where 
the fire originated? 

A. Not the slightest ; any more than if it had been oil they were pour- 
ing in. 

@. How many streams were pouring in when you first arrived ? 

A. I should say four or five, or shortly after I arrived. I can’t say 
‘when I first arrived, because I-do not remember ; but within ashort time, 
I should say there were four or five in Summer street. 

@. Did you see any ladders placed against any of the buildings? 

A. I do not remember any ladders being used. 


GEORGE SNELL, recalled. 


Q. (By Mr. Roussett.) Have you examined the elevator at Mr. 
Wellington’s? 

A, Yes, sir. 

Q. What do you think of the working of it? 

A. I like it very much indeed, sir. 

@. Is there any trouble about the working of it? 

A. None at all that Ican see. It isverysimple. I like it better than 
that I saw the model of. It is simple. 

Q. Is it adapted to general use? 

A, I should say it was, decidedly. It might be made more fire-proof 
than itis. That is to say,’it might be made to fill up the surface more 
completely than it does there. It was not intended for that purpose, but 
it can be made so. 

Q. That is a matter of detail? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. It was designed chiefly for security of life and limb? 

A. Yes, sir; so no man or any goods should fall more than one story 
at a time. 

@. You consider it a perfect protection against accident? 

A, Yes, sir. 

Q. And it would retard a fire? 

A. It could be made so as to almost entirely retard a fire at a very 
slight expense,—the one they have there now. It is simply to go 
straight against the ropes and up within about four inches from the wall. 
It may be very easily cut round the rope and made to touch the wall. 
It is perfectly simple; they could do it themselves very easily. 

Q. It might be made of sheet iron? 
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A. Jt might be made of sheet-iron or covered with tin as it is, and 
that portion that was added to it to make it fit might be joined to the 
other by something elastic, — india-rubber, for instance, —so that there 
would be no draft through it at all, if that were necessary. 


Mr. Wm. E. Perkins, member of the Common Council, appeared in 
obedience to a summons from the committee, but stated that he had no 
testimony to give which would be instructive to the Commission, and 
was not examined. 


S. B. Scuiesincer, called in response to summons from the Commis- 
sion, and stating that he had no testimony to offer, was not sworn. He,. 
however, made the following statement : — 

I do not feel that the fire was managed properly. I do not think that 
the fire was under any kind of control or system. There was no system 
about it. I did see a good many windows washed. Iwas about the fire 
all night, and thought there was a good deal of want of management, not. 


to say mismanagement. I gave one of my teams to the Fire Department _ 


to help haul coal. A good many of the steamers did not have coal. Mr. 
Walko told me his building could certainly have been saved if they had 
had coal. He also said he could not get to his place in Summer street 
to get at his stock, because there was a crowd of spectators, and those 
who had business were not admitted. There were teams enough about 
on that night, and if there had been a proper system they would have 


had the military seize them and compel them to carry coal to save the > 


buildings. So far as it strikes me, there was any amount of mismanage- 
ment. 


EDWARD S. PHILBRICK, sworn. 


I have been a Civil Engineer for twenty-five years; for the last two 
years have been Consulting Engineer for the Governor and Council, on 
the Hoosac Tunnel. I am familiar with the experience on the tunnel 
work from the beginning, where all sorts of explosives have been ap- 
plied with various success. The use of explosives is generally classified 
into two leading divisions, first, their tse on projectiles from fire-arms 3. 
and second, for blasting rock or tearing things in pieces. The nature of 
these processes is essentially different. For projecting missiles from 
fire-arms, an explosive is wanted which will not expend its whole power 
instantaneously, but will burn with a sustained force while the projectile 
is in the barrel, and follow it the whole length of the barrel. If the 
whole force of an explosive is exerted instantaneously in a fire-arm, it 
necessarily destroys the arm — bursts it. For blasting rock, and for blow- 
ing up walls or other structures, we do not want to project missiles; it is 
rather to be avoided. We should rather have an explosive which has an 
instantaneous effect, and the greatest destructive force possible. 

All explosiv es known in commerce except fulminates, are composed of 
carbon in different forms treated with nitric acid, this acid being the 
cheapest form of applying oxygen to promote the rapid combustion of car- 
bon without air. There is no form of gunpowder which is sufficiently 
instantaneous in its action to be so well adapted to blowing up walls and 
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structures as other forms of explosives. Various other forms have been 
tried, such as gun-cotton, and nitro-glycerine. The great drawback upon 
their use has been the liability to premature explosion. Nitro-glycerine, 
properly manufactured, has thus far been the best and safest material for 
that particular use. It is used very largely, and has been for years in 
the Hoosac Tunnel and various other mines, in the liquid form. Where 
used continually from day to day and week to week, there is no valid 
objection to using it in a liquid form; but where kept on store for occa- 
sional use, the liquid is subject to deterioration and leakage, and of 
course great risk would be incurred from leakage. In order to avoid this 
objection, various substances have been experimented upon as a vehicle 
or sponge for carrying the glycerine in the form of powder. Those have 
been known under the names of dualin, dynamite, and litho- fracteur, — 
the French name for a similar substance. A like compound has been 
used in the California mines for years, under the name of giant powder. 
Perhaps that is the safest known form for using glycerine for general 
purposes. It is a form of dynamite, or litho-fracteur, and made in or 
near New York. It has been recently introduced into the New York mar- 
ket by eastern manufacturers. It is now used in the Hoosac Tunnel quite 
largely, under the name of giant powder. It is essentially the same 
thing as dynamite ; it consists of infusorial earth, with a certain amount 
of glycerine held in it as in a sponge. 

Infusorial earth is an inert, neutral powder, incombustible, a sort of 
marl, serviceable only as a sponge for carrying glycerine. Under this 
form, or as a liquid, the explosive can be freely burned, if in the open air, 
without any explosion. Within a few days, twenty-five pounds of this 
powder in cartridges were lying in a box in the Hoosac Tunnel, from 
which a blaster was to take some cartridges for charging his holes. He 
had a miner’s lamp on his head, andas he stooped down a drop of burning 
oil dropped from the lamp on his cap on to those cartridges, and the mass 
flamed up like a mass of pitch, but there was no explosion. It burned 
about five minutes with a great flame. The explosive power of this sub- 
stance is claimed to be about ten times that of an equal weight of gun- 
powder. It will not explode by being dropped or thrown or jammed, 
overthrown in a wagon, orin a collision of atrain of cars. I think it by 
far a safer material than gunpowder, and much better as an exploder for 
destructive action ; but, like any other exploder, it should never be used 
except by trained hands. The best way of exploding it is by primers 
prepared for the purpose by the manufacturers, composed of caps like 
percussion caps, in which is inserted fulminating powder similar to that 
used in percussion caps, but in greater quantity. The sharp shock of the 
explosion of the fulminate in the cap explodes all the oil that is in the 
cartridge in an instant; and not only in that cartridge, but in all neigh- 
boring cartridges, which may have no connection, except proximity. It 
is difficult to explode it without a certain amount of confinement. To 
blow down a wall, the cartridge should be put in a piece of gas tube, or 
something of the kind, to confine it. It could be carried about and kept 
in that form with one end open. ‘The primer could be inserted in a fuse 
in the end of the tube, and a cap could be screwed on in a minute and 
be ready for use. Without that confinement, the gases are evolved as . 
from a mass of pitch or turpentine without explosion, but with the con- 
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finement, the incipient combustion causes a great pressure of the gases 
within the confining vessel. That pressure, with the heat combined, 
produces an instantaneous explosion of the whole mass. The cap used 
as a primer is easily fired by a fuse made for the purpose, similar to the 
common blasting fuse. For general use, it is much the readiest way of 
firing them, but for use in the tunnel, they are generally fired by elec- 
tricity, the wires being a permanent attachment to the side of the tunnel, 
and a battery being located at a fixed point. That is the most con- 
venient and safest method of firing them in such places, but for portable 
use, the burning fuse would be much more proper. The cost of this 
article — the market price —is now about one dollar a pound, and as a 
pound of it is supposed to exert, and apparently does exert, the force of 
ten pounds of gunpowder, it is of course much more portable, and a 
more compact material for storage and conveyance. As it will never 
explode from any of the cartridges falling or being set on fire, till con- 
fined, it is infinitely safer than gunpowder. The inventors claim it does 
not deteriorate if it is kept where the oil will not soak out of the pow- 
der. If it is kept in water, the water displaces the oil, the oil floats out 
of the powder, and the water take its place. Glycerine is an oily sub- 
stance ; it is the best article in the market that I know of for blowing up 
buildings. 

Q. How would you apply it to the blowing up of a building? 

A, It ought to be kept in these cartridges ready for the purpose, and 
perhaps enclosed in gas pipe, for the sake of confinement; and to save 
time in applying itin an emergency, of course the gas pipes could always 
be kept on it, open at one end, till primed. 

Q. Where would you put the gas pipe? 

4. I should put the cartridge right against the side of the wall you 
mean to blow out; scarcely any continement is necessary beyond that 
of the gas tube. I have seen five pounds of it exploded in a case on the 
surface of a boulder about the size of this table, shattering it into small 
blocks, without any drilling; simply exploding it on the surface. At 
the same time, if you touched a match to it, without the confinement of 
the case, it would burn up harmlessly. 

@. How long has it been known? : 

A. It has been used in California in the mines for some years. They 
have been improving upon it. 

@. Was the use of glycerine in this form discovered there? 

A. No; nitro-glycerine and this dynamite were first invented in Ger- 
many. Noble invented the glycerine, and these various forms have 
been experimented upon in Germany. It was introduced in the form of 
dynamite in the early part of the Franco-Prussian war with great effect 
in destroying bridges and other structures by a military corps. 

Q. By the Prussians only? 

A. I don’t know about the French. They had it in the Prussian 
army as their chief exploder for that purpose. It is good for nothing 
for lire-arms; it destroys the arms. It is very similar to dualin, but 
dualin is made by soaking glycerine in sawdust, with a little of other 
ingredients perhaps, and is not such a permanent compound as a neutral 
sponge like this infusorial earth. The sawdust with the oil combined is 
apt to cause fermentation, and either evaporates the oil in time by fer- + 
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mentation or explodes it. There is arisk of exploding it. It was dualin 
that caused the trouble at the Worcester Junction. Dualin as an ex- 
plosive, aside from the risk of keeping it and handling it, is essentially 
the same thing as this dynamite. 

Q. Can it be used for purposes that this powder cannot be used for? 

A. No; I think it has no superior merits, and has not the advantage 
of being kept without danger for a long time. It is subject to fermenta- 
tion and spontaneous explosion, — subject to that risk where the dyna- 
mite is not. ‘The only precaution in keeping dynamite is to keep it in 
vessels where the oil will not soak out of it. It is put up by the manu- 
facturers in paper cartridges which can be cut in two with a knife. 
They are made of various sizes, adapted to the different sized holes for 
blasting. They are from six inches to a foot long, and are put up in 
boxes. 

@. In preparing it for use against an emergency, your suggestion 
would be to have it in gas pipes? 

A, That seems to me the cheapest form of confining it ready for use; 
but I should keep one end open till primed. 

Q. How large a pipe? 

A. So that a cartridge would fill it compactly. It ought to be stowed 
compactly in the pipe, one end closed with a screw-cap, and the other 
end with a cap fitted to screw on with a little hole for the fuse to come 
through. I. should on no account have the fuse kept in it, because the 
fulminate is a very unstable compound, and liable to explosion. . 

@. How long a pipe would you have? 

A. I should have different sizes, according to the different charges it 
is found advisable to use. I have never had any experience in blowing 
down walls. ‘The officers who are to use such an explosive ought to 
have some previous experience before attempting to use it on occupied 
buildings. ‘The present ruins would form a capital place to experiment 
with it without harm. 

Q. Is it generally known? 

A. It is known among contractors and among blasting men pretty 
generally, now, I think, and ever since the French war it has been 
known to all scientific and military men, and it has been used more or 
less in California for two or three years in the mines. It has grown rap- 
idly there in use, from its merits. That degree of safety has been 
attained by careful experiment, I suppose, during the California use; at 
any rate, it is the result of experiment. 

@. If I understand you, you say this substance spread over the sur- 
face of a rock will blast it? 

A. Not ina loose form. It is difficult to produce the explosive action 
when it is loose. It must be compacted in a tight case or tube to make: 
it explode readily. 

Q. What do you do with the tube? You do not insert it in the rock? 

A, Lay it on top of the rock and it will explode it; but it will take 
perhaps ten times as much to break a rock in that way as if inserted in 
the rock with a drilled hole. The economical way to blast a rock would 
be to drill a small hole, and put in the charge. I simply mentioned that 
,to show what power it has when exploded on the surface, but in case of 
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blowing down buildings, we cannot stop to drill the walls. It must be 
put on the surface, and you must use it at a waste, therefore. 

Q. How do you say it compares with gunpowder? 

A. Ten pounds would be equal to one hundred pounds of gunpowder. 

Q. The application of it seems to be very much simpler than powder. 
How would you use powder for throwing down a building? 

A. I have no experience at all. The testimony that we have received 
here has informed me more than I had before learned, but it has been 
very various and conflicting. Sifting it down from-my own reasoning 
and sense, I think the most rapid burning powder should be used. 

@. And that should be confined ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What do you think of the statement, that having but one head open, 
where you have half-a-dozen or more kegs, is just as good as more? 

A. Thave known a powder magazine to blow up where one hundred 
kegs have exploded, and no particle of a keg ever found again. That 
was done in Vermont. I do not think there is any waste of time in the 
explosion passing from one keg to another where a whole keg explodes. 
I think it is instantaneous, but I think the powder rarely burns all up 
when it explodes in that way. The first keg you fire smashes the other 
kegs, and the explosion runs from one to the other almost instan- 
taneously, but there is a great deal of powder blown off into the air and 
wasted. Glycerine never blows itself away. When you explode it, it 
all flashes into gas at once; it is ail consumed. 

'  Q. Of all the preparations, you say that this which is popularly known — 
as giant powder is the best for this purpose? 

A. Yes, sir. There are two qualities made, Nos. 1 and 2, possessing 
different force; No. 1 is one dollar a pound; No. 2, fifty cents a pound. 
Although the No. 2 claims to have three-quarters of the force of the 
No. 1, I think you want concentrated action, the greatest possible power, 
for this purpose, and there would be no economy in using No. 2 quality. 
In blasting rocks, it is often found more economical to use the cheaper 
material, because the rock is easily drilled, and a little additional drilling 
will enable you to use the cheap powder. 

Q. Have you ever had anything to do with torpedoes? 

A, No, only in exploding the glycerine charges. They always use a 
little torpedo to explode glycerine, as you do in exploding this powder. 
Glycerine will burn slowly. I can pour a pint of it on this table, and 
light it with a match, and it will burn like tar or turpentine, without any 
explosion; but if I drop some of it on the hearth, and happen to drop 
the end of a poker or shovel on it, it will explode the whole mass and 

blow me out of the room. A mechanical shock of heat and pressure 
combined is necessary to explode it in any form. 

@. You say if you use a match to it on this table there would be no 
explosion, but if you struck it, it would cause an explosion? 

A. The liquid form of glycerine is liable to that risk; the powder 
form is not; that is, if it is an inert mineral powder like the dynamite, 
composed of an earth. Dualin is not an inert powder; it is a carbon 
sponge, — sawdust —and is more liable to explosion from a fall or 
shock. But on burning this dynamite, the powder is left. You burn it 
over an open plate or dish, and it leaves a mass of ashes equal to the ’ 
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whole of the powder. There is nothing burned but the oil. If I take a 
handful of the powder and put it on an anvil and strike it with a ham- 
mer, it will explode a small quantity of it directly around the contact of 
the hammer and the anvil. ‘The rest will not explode, but will burn. If 
I pour liquid glycerine on the anvil, —a spoonful of it, — and strike the 
wet spot with a hammer, the whole will explode, and perhaps blow the 
hammer out of my hand. 

Q. Where is this made? 

A. It is made in New Jersey and in California. I have the address 
of the manufacturer’s agents in New York. 

@. In what form do you usually buy it? 

A. In these cartridges, done up in brown paper ready for use. 

@. How about transportation? 

A, The cartridges are packed in boxes, and the railroad companies 
and other carriers take it at first-class rates. 

@. Passing under its proper name? 

A. Yes, sir, it is known. They did not take it until it was satis- 
factorily proved to them that it was a safe material, and that if these 
cartridges were set fire to there was no harm that would come except as 
combustible material. The cartridges are made for an inch hole, a 
three-quarter inch hole, or a two-inch hole. 

@. What quantity does a box contain? 

A. They are about as big as a candle-box; I don’t know how many 
pounds. 

Q. Is it very ca? 

A, No, it is not so heavy as sand, but it is heavier than flour. Itisa 
little heavier than the same bulk of sunpowder. 


Adjourned to Wednesday, Dec. 18. 
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FIFTEENTH DAY. 
WeEpnespDAY, Dec. 18th. | 


DANIEL H. JOHNSON, sworn: 


(By Mr. Russert.) What is your official position? 

I am Superintendent of the Water Works of Salem and Beverly. 
Were you at the Boston fire? — 

Yes, sir. 

. What time did you come in? 

. I came right at the corner of Milk and Congress streets, say at fif- 
teen minutes past one o’clock. 

@. Can you tell us anything you saw that night worthy of notice, or | 
any fact that you observed? . 

A. I hardly know just what points to speak of. 

Q@. Anything in regard to the management of the fire, the working of 
- the engines, the working of the hydrants, or the connection of the hose 
with the hydrants. : 

A. Although Superintendent of the Water Works, I am foreman of a 
steamer in Salem, that is held in reserve, in case the Water Works give: 
out ; and that engine I brought to Boston that night. I came to the cor- 
ner of Milk and Congress streets with the engine. I was in business in 
Boston four years at the corner of Bath and Milk streets; and, knowing 
no one to report to, I went myself to the hydrant in Bath street, with 
the engine, and ran her hose some seven hundred feet up Pearl street, 
say to the corner of Sturgis place and Pearl street. But all that we could 
do was mercly to delay the flames moving down Pearl street. There was. 
no water, of course, in the rear in Congress street, and it was perfectly 
plain to me that it was only a matter of time when it would burn down: 
that side of Pearl street, and we kept taking off sections of hose until we: 
got down to the corner of Pearl street, and the fire then had reached the: 
corner of Congress and Water streets, and it appeared as if we should be 
cut off from getting out of Bath street that way ; and I knew myself that. 
the nearest hydrant was in Lindall street, and I moved the engine to that 
point, and then ran her hose out to the corner of Congress and Water 
streets, and there we did very good execution. i 

We afterwards moved from this hydrant to the cistern at the corner of 
Broad and State streets, and ran our hose up Lindall street. 

@. How long did you remain? 

A. We remained until two o’clock Sunday afternoon. 

Q. While you were there, what did you think of the conduct of the 
firemen ? 

A. The firemen are usually very noisy and boisterous; but they got 
that all out of them. They settled right down into work; and if the de-. 
lay by blowing up the buildings, which required us to move from Lindall 
street, had not prevented us, and we had not been obliged to move from. 
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Lindall street, I would be willing to give an opinion that the fire could 
never have got by the Mercantiie Agency, which is on the corner of Con- 
gress and Water streets. 

I want to say in relation to the blowing up of buildings, ihata in my 
business as Superintendent of Water Works, we have had a great deal 
to do with blasting ; and a number of times when all the other companies 
were ordered out of that street, I was satisfied with having three or four, 
or eight or ten, brick walls between me and the explosion,— I was satis- 
fied that I need not leave that street, and I never left it. 

I saw that the effect of blowing up all the buildings that were blown 
up there was very disastrous indeed. When the fine new building where 
the Shawmut Bank was, opposite the Mercantile Agency, was blown up, 
every pane of glass in that freestone building on the opposite corner, im 
every window of every story, was broken out, and also in every story of 
every building abouti there. I consider that if the glass could have re- 
mained, it would have been a great preventive against the fire spreading 
as it did. 

I can only say that the manner in which they blew up buildings about 
there certainly was a failure. 

Q. In what respect? 

A. In this respect: — that in no case did they level a building, so 
that we could put in water upon it to extinguish the fire. 

@. How many did you see blown up? 

A, I saw five buildings blown up. ° 

Q. Did you sce others after they were blown up, besides those five? 

A. No, sir; I never left that neighborhood, and only know about the 
blowing up of buildings in that neighborhood. 

@. In your opinion did that blowing up do any good? 

A. It was one of the chief causes of the fire’s spreading in that local- 
ity. I went up into these buildings to see if there were any points that 
we could make by playing in other localities there, and I found that every 
pane of glass in every window from the bottom to the top of those build- 
ings was blown out. 

(). Aside from the blowing up, what is your opinion of the general 
management of the fire? 

A. The trouble about my telling about the general management of the 
fire was this, that I did not know personally any Boston Engineer in the 
whole time that I was there, not being personally acquainted with them. 
They were about there; but seeing what we were doing, and the manner 
in which we were trying to put out the fire, they never gave us any or- 
ders to change our hose. 

Capt. Damrell came around once when we were in Pearl street, and 
once at the corner of Congress and Water streets, and once in Lin- 
dall street, and paid some compliment to us,—that we were doing well. 
I don’t know any of your Boston Engineers. 

@. (By Mr. Coss.) You didn’t see any of them to know them? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. You received no orders from them? 

A. No, sir. I received no orders that I know of from any Boston 
Engineer. 

@. Then you went on to the fire-ground on your own hook? 
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A. Yes, sir,—because I knew where that hydrant was. I have no 
doubt that they were about there; but when they saw that our hose was 
connected with that hydrant, they didn’t give any orders. We received 
orders once from the Chief on Lindall street. He asked us to change 
our position, and if we could not go through a store and play in a certain 
direction, and we said, ‘‘ Certainly,” and followed his directions. 

Q. How did you get fuel? 

A, I was satisfied that it wanted a little energy to do the thing, and I 
went myself personally to State street. I found the policeman who had 
charge of that matter and told him that we were getting out of fuel, 
and he said they would send us a cart-load of coal. 

There was a great scarcity of hydrant keys, and when we could not 
steal one, we would get some one to go and shut our hydrant off. 

Q. Would you go to some fireman whom you happened to meet? . 

A. Yes, sir. I was acquainted with one or two firemen here in Bos- 
ton, and they were very kind to come and shut our hydrant off when we 
wanted it. 

You will see, that in our position, located in Bath street, playing up 
- Pearl strect, the fire working down and we delaying it, it was all plain 
work with us, and then in moving to the next hydrant, of course I moved 
on my own responsibility, for I knew where it was. I think the Boston 
Engineers about there were satisfied that we were doing well. 

Q. Did your hose fit the hydrant? 

A. Yes, sir. I would say that, in my position as Superintendent of 
Water Works, I am a little more familiar with your hydrants here than 
most people. are; and I went back to the house and got two couplings to 
fit your hydrants, and brought them with me. If I had not brought 
those up here, I don’t know that I could have been of any service. I did 
not know of any place where our couplings would fit. I don’t know what 
cisterns there are about there that we could play from. 

Q. (By Mr. Russrrt.) What is the difference between the Boston 
hydrants and the Salem hydrants? 

A. Many of the Boston hydrants have a two-inch thread, while ours 
have a two-and-one-half inch thread. As Superintendent of the Salem 
Water Works, I followed the Boston thread on our works. I made a 
point of that, because I thought that if ever the Boston apparatus came 
to Salem, I thought I would like to get them to screw their hose into our 
hydrants. So we followed Boston upon the Salem * Water Works. | 

@. Do you use the same hydrant in Salem that is used in Boston? 

A. No, sir; we use the Lowry hydrant, such as they use in the High- 
Jands. We have 320 Lowry hydrants in Salem. The town of Beverly 
has such hydrants as yours, except that theirs are a post hydrant, and 
yours are what are called the flush hydrant. 

@. What are the comparative merits of the Lowry hydrant and the one 
that we use, — the difference in the amount of water they can deliver in 
a certain time? 

A. I would say that all our hydrants are right on the main pipe, and 
we can play from any hydrant, or we can take four or five hydrants right 
in the same locality, and we can play six streams from every hydrant 
and play them from 80 to 100 feet. In the most thickly-settled parts of 
Salem, — say around the City Hail, — we have played forty-two streams 
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of water just by putting on our pipes. We had an éxhibition of that 
kind, and Capt. Damrell was down. We played forty-two streams right 
over any building that we have there. 

Q. What is the size of your mains? 

A, Our main pipe is 20-inch. Then in every one of our principal 
streets we have either an 8, 10 or 12-inch pipe. 

@. There is nothing smaller than an 8-inch? 

A. Nothing smaller than an 8-inch pipe in the principal streets. 

@. Do you have the Lowry hydrants upon an 8-inch pipe? 

A. Yes, sir; they give plenty of water. In speaking of these, I would 
say, that when we put a Lowry hydrant on a 6-inch pipe, we have it fed 
in two ways, so that it is really fed by an 8-inch pipe. 

@. How is that done? 

A. Your hydrants lead by a 4-inch pipe from the main to the sidewalk. 
By putting a hydrant in immediately upon the street, it is fed down the 
street and up the street at the same time, being situated on the main pipe 
itself. : 

@. (By Mr. Coss.) Is there any objection to placing the Lowry hy- 
drant in the street on account of the projection it makes in the street. 
Do you find any such objection in your paved streets? 

A. Not in the least, sir. There is not a complaint in Salem about it, 

not even now in the winter time. The Water Works take care of these 


_Lowry hydrants. We make a large dish-hole about them. We don’t 


dig a hole which would be just large enough for a horse to step into, but 
we make a large hole, and grade it off carefully all around the hydrant, 
so that it is just like these cradle-holes which you have here in the streets 
in Boston where there are no hydrants in the street; and you can never 
break a sleigh-runner or a carriage-wheel by passing over those holes. 
We have had no trouble from either runners or wheels. We have nar- 
row streets, and a good deal of travel, both heavy and light, over the 
main streets. 

(. Did your men go upon the roofs where you were at work and play 
from the roofs? 

A. No, sir. There were no ladders used this side of Sturgis place to 
State street, where we were playing — no ladders used at all. 

@. Was there any opportunity to go upon the roof and play from the 
roof? 

A. The trouble with me was that I belonged to the Fire Department, 
and went there to put the fire out; and really, outside of my own engine, 
I could not say. I inquired about the others. 

@. Did your men in any instance take hose upon the roof? 

A. No, sir. We went into the third stories of buildings. We have 
a very powerful Manchester engine, and could play upon almost any roof 
there is about there. We run our steam up a good deal higher than you 
do here in Boston, so that we could command the roofs even of the 
Mercantile Agency building, and cover the roof entirely. 

(). Was there any occasion for your men to go upon the roofs? 

A. No,sir. Because in Pear! street it was a foregone conclusion that 
there was no use to go up on aroof to fight the fire. It was sure to go 
down that street, and we were to make a stand at the foot of Pearl and 
Milk streets. 
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Q. I will call your attention to the interview with Capt. Damrell — 
when was that? 

A. It was of peculiar importance to me, so that I made a minute 
of it at the time. It was Sept. 23d, 1870. Capt. Damrell was invited 
to Salem on a parade of the Salem Fire Department, and after the 
review of the department, he made some inquiry about our Water 
Works, and finding that we had such large mains in all our streets, I 
think he was surprised that we should go to such expense in running 
such a large pipe. He said he would like to have a trial of our hydrants. 
The Chief Engineer wanted to know if I would take some of the Water- 
Works men and go and show Capt. Damrell the operation of our hydrants, 
and I at once put this hydrant to work and showed him how quickly we 
could put the water on and play six streams of water from eighty to 
one hundred feet. There were some very poor nozzles among them. 
We did not have any selection of nozzles. We played from eighty to 
one hundred feet right over the building, This is the remark Capt. Dam- 
rell made. He says, *“‘Capt. Johnson, there is in Boston a locality 
bounded by Bedford, Broad, State and Washington streets, that has simply 
a twelve-inch pipe running round that territory, with a sixteen-inch 
pipe running down Milk and up Pearl, and the rest of these streets have 
nothing but six and four-inch pipes.” Says he, ‘¢‘ They were laid twenty 
years ago.” And he said I must certainly know something about the 
matter of the rusting up of pipes. He said, ‘‘ Probably those pipes are 
reduced by rust to one-third of their diameter, and right in the heart of 
the city, where all our business is done, we have these small pipes, and of 
course a great scarcity of water, and in case of a large conflagration, I 
don’t know what would become of us.” Iasked him if he had called the 
attention of the authorities to it, and he said that he had repeatedly. 

@. What is your opinion about the reduction of the diameter of pipes 
by rust? . 

A. We have another aqueduct in Salem and use iron pipes there, and 
I am familiar with it. We have pipes in Salem that have been laid 
twenty years that are nearly wholly obstructed by rust; but our water 
in Salem has had a peculiarity which affects iron very badly indeed, more 
so than your water, because in the same ratio it would hardly seem as if 
any water could pass through them. ! 

@. How large pipes are stopped up in that way? | 

A. We have three and four-inch pipes. I would also say that I was 
very particular to observe our engine and water pressure at these differ- 
ent points. Being Superintendent of the Water Works it interested me. 
We never got at Bath or Lindall street more than eight or ten pounds 
water pressure. . 

Q. (By Mr. Coss.) What should you expect? 

A. I should think it should be somewhere from forty to fifty there, where 
we got from eight to ten. There was a time when we did not have 
water enough to run our engine; we had to run her very slowly indeed. . 
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DANIEL B. LORD, sworn. 


Q. (By Mr. Russett.) What is your position in the Fire Department 
of Salem? 

A. Chief Engineer. 

@. Did yeu come to the great fire in Boston? 

A. No, sir; I did not. I received a telegraphic despatch from the 
Chief Engineer of Boston. 

Q. At ‘what time did you receive it? 

A. I received it, I think, somewhere about twenty minutes to eleven 
o'clock. 

@. You sent an Assistant Engineer, did you? 

A. I think at first, when the despatch came, it was not dated. I got 
it from the Eastern Railroad, 7. e., they sent it to the Police Station, and 
the marshal sent two policemen to my house. I was then just getting 
into bed, as some one rang the bell, and I spoke up rather loud (it was 
rather late, you know), and he says: “I have a despatch from Boston. 
_ There is a big fire, and your assistance is wanted.” My wife was up, 
and I told her to open the door and let themin. I said, ** You open 
the despatch and read, and I will tell you what to do while I am dress- 
ing.” ‘They read the despatch, as follows : — 

Send all the meee you can possibly pe uhey ee Fe a ee 

I said to one of them, ‘*‘ You start for the Eastern Depot to notify Mr. 
Glover that I want a train ready. The other one go to the Second 
Baptist Church, and ring the bell;” and they started as quick as a wink, 
and I took my coat and hat and started for the steamer. The bell was 
ringing by the time I got out of the house. When I got the steamers 
out, I found a number of the department there. The Engineer, was 
there, and asked who was going. I said, ‘‘ I detail you, Mr. Osborne, 
and you, Mr. Woodbury, of Steamers No. 1 and 2.” 

Before the horses got out, they took the drag-ropes, and away they 
went for the depot. That brought out the whole department to the 
depot, and all the hose-carriages, — six in number. 

Mr. Glover made his appearance, and wanted to know what was 
going, and [I told him. Then he had to start his other cars upon the 
north side and get an engine and cars that had just come in. We got 
what we could put upon those cars, and then I said, ‘** We had better put 
on an extra one.” <As quick as he got those cars loaded, we had 
another one ready. They proceeded, but were detained in Lynn — be- 
cause they had an engine there which they wished to send — three-quarters 
of an hour to help load that engine. Mr. Glover telegraphed to Bos- 
ton, the telegraph going through Lynn, that we were making prep- 
-arations to goto Boston. J telegraphed to the Chief Engineer that I 
had sent two steamers, three hose-carriages and three Assistant Engineers. 

Q. Give us the names of the Assistant Engincers. 

A. J. Il. Bell, Josiah B. Osborne, and Ezra Woodbury. I telegraphed 
to the Chief Engineer what I had sent, and then waited at the depot, 
and got a telegram that they had arrived safely in Boston, and that all 
was right. 
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Q. ae you use your horses that night? 

A. I did not use them that night, because there was such a large 
crowd there. . 

Q. I mean in Salem. Didn’t you use them in Salem? 

A, We used them in drawing, on Sunday, after they came back. We 
did not take them out.* They were all harnessed. 

@. You could not stop for them, could you? 

A. We were so anxious, that I never made any arrangement about, 
horses. ‘The horses were sick some time. I always found that there was. 
one pair ready in case we needed them; but that night they were har- 
nessed, and were all ready, and’came out of the door all ready to hitch 
on. But the men thought they could go it just as well without them, 
and it didn’t make any difference. It was but a little distance, and was 
down hill. 


EZEKIEL R. JONES, sworn. 


Q. (By Mr. Russett.) You are superintendent of a division of the 
Water Works? 

A. Of the eastern division, yes, sir. 

@. What are your general duties? 

A. To take the care and management of the practical part of the 
work, extensions, etc. ; 

Q. And of repairs? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. Were you out during the great fire? | 

A. I was out from half-past nine until four that night. I was very 
weak that day and ought not to have gone, but the necessity of the case 
took me down there, and I stayed longer than I ought to. I was not out 
on Sunday. 

@. Can you tell us about the relative merits of the Boston hydrants 
and the Lowry hydrants? 

A. I think Ican. That is, I have an opinion in regard to them. The 
Lowry hydrants are a much larger hydrant, being nine-inch capacity, — 
the barrel of them. 

Q. Nine-inch section? 

A. In diameter. The Boston hydrants are only three. The Lowry 
gives four outlets, sufficient for any four engines; the Boston hydrant 
only for one engine. The Boston hydrants are placed on the sidewalk, 
and a branch taken from the main with a small-sized pipe to the hydrant ; 
the Lowry hydrants are set in the mains, so % makes two or more, up to 
four, supplies to ahydrant. If we put one on a pipe, it is supplied from 
each end. If we put them at the intersection of two pipes, it has four 
supplies, where a Boston hydrant, or even a Lowry hydrant on the side- 
walk, only has one supply. 

. The Boston hydrants are all at the end of a branch? 

. Yes, sir. 

. What is the size of that branch? 

. Four inches, formerly ; now we put in six, and have for two years. 
. What is the size of those in the burned district? 

. Four; generally about four. 
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‘Q. Within two years you have been putting in six-inch? 

A. Yes, sir; but for the Lowry hydrants (they adopted them, and after 
first putting them in in Roxbury, they put them in in the sidewalk), 
we take a nine and twelve-inch branch. 

@. In Roxbury are they put in the sidewalk? 

A. A portion of them were put in in the street as originally intended, 
in the first place, but there was some objection on the part of the Water 
Board to having them in the street, so they put them afterwards on the 
sidewalk. The few I put on the Fort-Hill district, I put in the street, — 
about five of them, I think. Thatis since the fire. Ihave laid some new 
pipes down there. I showed the Water Board what I considered the ad- 
vantages and the disadvantages; that is, the advantages of them in the 
street, and the disadvantages in the street. 

@. What are your ideas on that point? 

A. There are four essential advantages in having them in the street 
to two disadvantages. In the first place, they are much cheaper. Itis 
much more economical to have them in the street. They do not cost. 
much more than half as much in the street as in the sidewalk. Then, in 
the next place, they give a much larger supply of water. 

Q. Because they are applied directly to the main? 

A. Because they are applied directly to the main. It does not have 
to turn to go off on to the sidewalk. 

@. And you draw from two directions? 

A. From two to four. The third essential advantage is, they never. 
freeze. That is, where the pipe is, tbere is a continuous flow of water. It 
flows by the valve, and keeps the hydrant from freezing. Then the fourth 
is, by having them in the street, you can group your engines better than 
to have them on the sidewalk. You can get three engines around and 
give them plenty of water. I was-going to state, the first Lowry hydrant . 
we had was put in as an experiment, previous to the introduction of 
water into Charlestown, for the benefit of the Charlestown Water Com- 
missioners. It was put in on the burned district, in front of Beebe’s 
building, in Winthrop square. That was put at the intersection of one 
pipe with another, — six-inch pipes,— and our Fire Department volun-- 
teered to test the hydrant. There were four engines put there, and I am 
quite positive there were two streams from each engine, in the presence 
of the Water Commissioners of Charlestown, the Fire Department En- 
gineers of Boston, and such guests as were invited, and they could not 
exhaust the water from that one hydrant. 

Q. At the intersection of two pipes? 

A. I don’t know whether you call it an intersection; we call it a T. 
There was a supply from three ways to it, and with a twelve-inch pipe 
there would be four supplies to one point. That supplied four engines, 
and, I am quite confident, with two streams each. 

@. You said there were two disadvantages ? 

A. One is a heavy snow in the winter. That I think can he easily 
overcome by a little labor. We have but few large storms. 

Q. The difficulty is in digging them out? : 

A. The difficulty can be overcome by carting away the snow, but you 
would have to take it away some distance. If we cart it away from 
twenty to thirty feet each side, and make a gentle slope down to it, there 
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is no difficulty. If the snow was merely removed from the top, the 
trouble would be that it would cave in and cover up the hydrant. 
Another difficulty is, the cover comes up an inch above the street. 

Q. Worse than a sewer cover? 

A. I don’t think it is so bad. Either of them are bad enough, but not 
a serious matter. 

@. In your judgment, if you were to re-pipe and furnish hydrants for 
that district, what pipe would you recommend; what size? 

A. In regard to that, it would be only an opinion, if I should give it. 
That territory is better piped than any other portion of the city, but I 
should think the piping might be enlarged advantageously in some in- 
stances. 

@. Such as what place? 

A. Federal street. There might be a 12-inch pipe put through Federal 
street. 

Q. Where else? 

A. I don’t think of any other place. 

@. You would put the Lowry hydrants over those pipes? 

Q. By all means. — 

Q. The pipes there, in your judgment, would furnish water enough? 

A. Yes, sir; the pipes that are there now. For instance, where the 
fire commenced on Summer street, on the corner of Summer and Kings- 
ton. This pipe on Summer street,— anybody would naturally think, it 
being a 6-inch pipe, it would not give much water, but it has six sup- 
plies. It is supplied from Washington street, from Church Green, making 
two, and then the other streets branch into it. The supplies coming from 
these sources make a good supply at the commencement of a fire, but 
when you come to a large conflagration, it does not amount to so much. 

Q. Those pipes were put down in 1848, have they not filled up with 
rust ? 

A. Yes, sir; they have become reduced somewhat in size. 

@. How much should you think? 

A. I should think perhaps nearly an inch. I should not think they 
would average more than 53-inch pipe. 

@. If these Lowry hydrants are so vastly superior to the others, why 
have they not been adopted? 

A. I cannot tell. I can only say I have recommended them. I can’t 
say anything further. . 

@. Do you think you would get the full efficiency of Lowry hydrants 
on 6-inch mains? 

A. They have been adopted in Roxbury and Dorchester, on all our 
new piping there. We have laid but littlein Boston. In Dorchester, on 
the new territory, they have been adopted. In East Boston, they were 
putin. There was a territory laid out to be piped with new pipes, and 
they have been put in with Lowry hydrants. 

What time was that? 

. It was commenced last year and finished during this year. 

(). Has East Boston the Lowry then? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And no other? 

A. On that portion that was newly piped. 
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@. Was that where the large fire occurred? 

A. Yes, sir; in that vicinity. 

@. Whether you think you can get the full efficiency of the Lowry hy- 
drants from a 6-inch main? 

A. I think you do, for this reason. Even putting it on a 6-inch main 
without any intersection, there are two 6-inch supplies to it; and where 
we have a branch, what we call a T branch, there are three sources of 
supply; then it is made with a large capacity at the bottom; it goes in- 
to a large pot down below. The hydrant has a large base to it, where the 
water enters and then comes up, and it has a capacity of twice 6-inches 
to supply a 9-inch valve. 

@. Did you visit the territory the day after the fire? 

A. No, sir; I was laid up ever since. 

@. Some of the hydrants were left open? | 

A. I got the information in regard to that from my foreman. At the 

‘time of the fire, everything was all excitement at our head-quarters. I 
stayed there all the night, and the engines as they came in and could 
not get to the reservoirs came to us for tools. We let our tools go as 
far as we dared to, saving some for ourselves for opening the reservoirs, 

-and then, instead of lending the tools, I sent the men out, and a man 
took charge of a certain number of reservoirs. Those they shut off, but 
there were from sixteen to eighteen in use during Sunday, and we found 
nine of them running on Monday. They were running the full head. 
These things in a large conflagration are serious matters, because you 
take a 4-inch outlet from a 6-inch pipe, under ground, and let it run con- 
tinually, you take the head almost entirely down. Not only that, the 
falling of the buildings broke our mains in three places. 

@. Was there not a large waste from the broken service-pipes in the 
buildings? : 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. What steps were taken to stop that waste? 

A. We shut off the district as soon as we could. We could not imme- 
diately afterwards. J sent men round to shut them off. We could not 
dig in the streets, but wherever we could send them into the buildings to 
shut it off, we did so, but the falling of the buildings cut off our shut- 
offs in the street. 

@. Have you ever had the mains broken before by the falling of 
buildings ? 

A. Not to my recollection. To show how much a 4-inch pipe will take 
off of a 6-inch pipe, I will state a circumstance that happened in 1860. 
We laid a new 40-inch main, and on the Milldam we put a blow-off, —a 
16-inch outlet. That blew off one night. The three mains were then 
connected. The 36-inch, the 30-inch, and the 40-inch were all connected. 
In opening that hole of sixteen, inches in the 40-inch main, it took all the 

water the 40-inch would supply from Brookline, and emptied the water 
from Beacon Hill, and all over the city took it down so low you could 
hardly draw it in the basements. 

@. That was pretty near tide-water? 

A. Yes, sir. There is one serious matter in these reservoirs. There 
is an outlet to each of these reservoirs, down about six feet, about eight 
inches in diameter, and when the water comes to that point it runs to 
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waste in the sewer. If it came to the top, the firemen could see it and 
shut it off; but if it don’t come to the top, they think there is no occasion 
to shut it off, and it runs continually. 

@. That is unnecessarily low? 

A. It cannot be stopped very well unless the inlets are stopped. You 
see, the original supply of water to the reservoirs came from the eaves of 
the houses and came in drains to the reservoir. Then there was an over- 
flow so that after it filled to that point it would run away. If the overflow 
is stopped so it will not take the water away, it backs into the stores, and 
gets into the cellars, and does damage. ‘ 

(). Cannot they be stopped up? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. Is there any object in keeping them so? 

A. No, sir. 

@. Could they not be readily stopped from the inside? 

A. I made a report to this effect; I made this statement; but it 
would not do to stop up the overflow unless you turned the course of the 
inlets on account of the damage it might do to thestores. All the stores 
have valuable property in the “basement, and it would not do to have this 
water get into them. 

Q. You would have these inlets diverted to the sewers? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. Did the firemen of the country engines come to you when they 
could not couple, or send to your office? 

A. When they could not open the reservoirs. 

@. Not in regard to the coupling of their hose? 

A. No, sir. 

@. How much below the street are these overflows generally ? 

A. About six feet, I judge. 

@. Should you think there would be any objection to having them 


; fixed at three feet or four? 


A. Yes sir, I would not have any of them. If it came over the top, 
let it come. There is nothing to fill the reservoirs, or ought not to be, 
but. the Cochituate, and when the gate is open so as to let the Cochituate 
in, if it overflows let it flow into the street. That would be a warning 
that it was full. You see an eight-inch outlet in a reservoir will take a 
ereat deal of water away. 

@. Have there been any reservoirs built since the introduction of Co- 
chituate water? 

A. Not to my knowledge; I think not. 

@. Were there any hydrants left running? 

A. We found one only. That was where a Hiiiaings tumbled and the 
firemen were probably obliged to get away as soon as possible. Each 
engine and each hose carriage carries a wrench with them so. they can 
shut off a hydrant, which they have to do before they can take their hose 
off. It is not so with a reservoir. The Fire Department have only a 
wrench to open the reservoir with, that goes with each hook-and-ladder 
company. Thatis why they had but a few tools to open them with. 

@. If they could have had the tools convenient, they would shut them 
with the same tool? 

A. Not during the excitement; they are not so apt as they would be 
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with a hydrant, because they have to shut them off before they can take 
their hose off the hydrant. 

@. They could use the same tool if they had it on hand? | 

A. Yes, sir, but there was not enough made for every reservoir that 
was open. We and the Fire Department together hadn t tools enough to 
have one to each reservoir. 

@. Has any information been brought to your knowledge from the 
Chief Engineer of the Fire Department that the pipes were not suf- 
ficiently large in that district to provide against fire? 

A. I have not heard anything from that district particularly. Quite 
frequently, when there is a large a he will say that the pipes are not 
big enough. 

Q). What is your opinion? | 

A. I don’t think they are large enengh for a conflagration of that 
kind, but they are large enough to prevent it. 

Q. With the. present hydrants, do you think? 

A. It has always been so. I don’t know when it has not, except this 
last time. I can only say, if I was going to pipe the district anew, I 
should put in Lowry hydrants. 

(). Is there any reason, except the expense, why the Lowry should not 
be put into the present pipes? 

A. I don’t know of any. 

@. After the experience of the fire, what would be your own judgment 
on that point, — about putting in the Lowry hydrants? 

A. I should put them in by all means. I don’t think I should ever 
put in the Boston hydrants; even before the fire, I should not. 

’ (. How about making the change; whether it is worth while to make 
the change now? 

. I think I should myself, yes, sir. 

. What is the cost of the Lowry hydrant? 

, Kighty-five dollars is the first cost. 

. What is the cost of the Boston hydrant? 

Thirty-five dollars. 

. About fifty dollars each difference ? 

. Yes, sir. 

. Where do you get the Lowry? 

They are manufactured here. 

. If I understand it, the Lowry pycranis are used generally in the. 

suburbs? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. But here in the city we use the Boston ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. And when these out-of-town people come in from the Lowry hy- 
drants, they cannot work with the Boston hydrants, on account of the 
coupling? 

A. No, sir, it is not the coupling; it is the wrench that opens them. 
The couplings of the Boston and the Lowry hydrants are the same. 
For the Lowry hydrants, they carry a chuck. 

@. It requires a different instrument to open them? 

A. Yes, sir, but that they all have, because they all have. Boston hy- 
drants somewhere in their locality. 
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Q: Do you know anything about the cause of the difticulty of 

coupling the country engines? 

A. They had a different thread on the hose. 

@. You had nothing officially to do with that? 

A. No, sir. In Chelsea, for instance, their couplings are the same, but 
the thread is different. There should be a uniform thread, not only here 
but in New York — the same as there is a gas thread all over the State. 

@. It should be national? 

A. Yes, sir, national; of course we should not expect to get any en- 
gines from over the water. 

@. It should be a congressional law instead of a legislative law? 

A. Yes, sir. Speaking about piping the territory again, I should 
adopt the plan they have now. All the new pipes we put in are coated 
pipes. They make a smooth flow for the water, and we do not know of 
any corrosion. 

@. What do you coat them with? 

A. A composition of bitumen and linseed oil. 

@. From what quarter has come the opposition to the Lowry 
hydrant? 

A. There is no opposition that I know of. 

Q. Why hasn’t it been put in? 

A. We have put it in. They were put inin Roxbury as an experiment ; 
when Dorchester was annexed it was continued there, and the little we 
have laid in Boston, we have continued in the Boston style. I have !no 
authority to take out the hydrants now in. 

@. My question is why hasn’t it been done? 

A. I don’t know. 

Q. Who would have decided that question ; to whom does it go? \7934 

A. I presume it would come upon the Water Board. They would have 
to get a larger appropriation for them, because they are more expensive. 

@. Was the Lowry hydrant applied in Roxbury and Dorchester after 
annexation ? 

A. Yes, sir. 


ATWOOD D. DREW, sworn. 


(By Mr. Russetu.) What department are you connected with? 
I am Chief Engineer of the Fire Department at Watertown. 
You were in here on the night of the fire? 
. Yes, sir, I was. 
low many engines were in from Watertown? 
. Only one. We have only one steam engine. 
. What time did you arrive? 
. L arrived here about half-past four with the engine. 
Jn the morning? 
. Yes, sir. I came in myself about half-past twelve. 
.Q. Where were you stationed ? 
A. On the corner of School and Tremont streets. 
@. Were you there most of the day? 
A. J was there until about ten o’clock, when we were ordered to the 
foot of State and Broad streets. 
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Q. Who gave you those orders, —the Chief or one of the Assistant 

Engineers? 

. A policeman, I think. 

. Not a member of the department? 

. No, sir, I think not. 

. Where did you go from there? 

. Corner of Broad and State streets. 

. Did you work the engine on the corner of Tremont and School? 

. Yes, sir, we worked what time we were there, playing on to the 
“Transcript ” building and down Milk street. 

@. Your hose led the whole length of School? 

A. Yes, sir. I brought in 800 feet of hose with me, and borrowed 
some in here to make out the line. 

@. Did you connect on the corner of State and Broad? 

A. No, sir, we hadn’t any connection. 

@. What was the difficulty ? 

A. The difficulty was the two-inch hydrants. We had a two-and-a- 
half-inch connection. 

. How did you play on Tremont street? 

We were in a reservoir. 

Were there other out-of-town engines about you? 

Up at Tremont street? 

Yes, sir. . 

There was one, —I think it was from Charlestown. 

Did you see the Chief Engineer during the fire? 

I did. 

Did you receive any orders from him? 

Not especially ; not anything further than to fight the fire. 

. Where did you first see him? 

I saw him shortly after I arrived, on the corner of Milk street and 
Washington street. He came there and spoke about blowing up the 
building. I asked him if he intended to blow the building up, and he said 
that was the orders. I said to him I thought it could be stopped with- 
out resorting to that extreme measure. I told him I thought we could 
stop it by fighting, and he then said, ‘‘ Give it a desperate fight,” and 
left. Shortly after, he came back and said he was going to blow the 
building up. 

@. What building was that? 

A. Just below the corner of Milk and Washington, next to Currier 
& Trott’s. I asked him, when he returned, if he intended to blow the 
building up, and he said that was the order and it must be obeyed. That 
is what he told me. 

@. When you first came in town, you say you went to the corner of 
Tremont and School. How did you happen to go there? | 

A. I met a man and asked him where there was a hydrant or reservoir. 
He seemed to be a man having charge of the reservoirs and hydrants. 

@. An Engineer was he? 

A. No, sir, not that I know of. He had no badge that 1 could distin- 
guish him by. He said, ‘* Your location is here,” and he went and took 
up the reservoir cap. He seemed to have authority, and he said, “I will 
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let the water on in a few minutes.” He seemed to be some person that 
understood where the reservoir was, and how it was situated. 

@. Then you went to work without any further orders? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. When you left, did you shut the water off from the reservoir? 

A. No, sir, I did not. There was some person there that did. 

Q. When you connected with the reservoir and run your hose down 
School street, did you do it on your own hook? 

. On my own responsibility. 

. And fought the fire where you thought you could do the most good ? 
Les, sir. 

. Without any orders from anybody ? 

. Without any orders, yes, sir. 

. What do you think of the management of the fire peneenive ; have 
you formed an opinion? 

A. My opinion of the management of the fire was like this: I thought 
if was managed, under the circumstances, as well as it could be managed 
after it reached ‘the magnitude it had when I arrived there. 

@. So far as you observ ed, the Fire Department did their duty to the 
utmost of their capacity ? 

. I think so. 

Did you have plenty of fuel? 

. Yes, sir, I did. 

. Plenty of water? 

. Plenty of water from this reservoir. 

. How did you get your fuel ? 

. I brought enough with me, probably, to last about twenty min- 
utes, or fifteen minutes, and after I got my hose laid, my 800 feet of hose 
came just to the corner of Washington and School streets. I saw there 
was a line of hose lying there not used. I don’t recollect what line of 
hose it was, but I went to the hoseman and told him they were doing no 
good as they were, and I would like their hose. My company, — the 
engine company, — were all in here. They left at the first alarm and 
came in, and I went out and got the engine and brought it in without my 
men, running my risk of finding them when I got here. I found that 
line of hose not doing any service. I got the hosemen to disconnect 
their line and make a connection with my engine, and by that means I 
got a stream on the fire. One of the firemen came down and said, ‘* We 
have no fuel,” and somebody passed the remark that the orders were to 
take boxes or anything I could find. I saw a team taking out goods. 
from the store next to the corner store. I went to the teamster and told 
him I wanted his horse. He refused, but I told him I could not take any 
refusal, and I sent and got one of my men and put him in the wagon, 
and said, ‘* You go and get some coal, and see that it is delivered to the 
engine. T don’t want any noes, ifs or ‘ands about it;”’ and by that means. 
I got the coal. 

Q. How did you draw your engine in from Watertown? 

A. With horses. 

Q. Were they the regular team that belongs to the engine? 

A. No, sir. 

Q@. Where did you get them? 
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A. From an expressman. 

@. Had you provided beforehand for spare horses while yours “were 
sick ? 

A. Ours were not so sick but what they could be used at all. times in 
the village, although I had made preparations and had ordered the driver 
to go to a place perhaps within 200 or 300 feet of the engine house, and 
take a pair of horses at any time in case of an alarm of fire; and Satur- 
urday night, on the evening of the 9th, I told my driver to make prepa- 
rations to take that pair of horses, should there be an alarm. ‘The night 
of the fire our horses were not in a condition to come so far. The New- 
ton Engineers sent me down word that they had gone to Boston, and re- 
quested me, in case of a fire in their town, to go to their assistance. The 
11 o’clock train came out and brought news that there was a large fire 
in Boston. Our Engineer had been in during the evening and said there 
was a large fire and we ought to go to their assistance. I said I thought 
if the fire was such that Mr. Damrell needed assistance, he knew where 
we were and could send a dispatch for us. I waited until the 11 o’clock 
train got out, and then I thought I would come in and see. So I walked 
into Boston to see the fire, and when I arrived I saw the necessity of 
help; that it needed every and all help that could be got. I met an En- 
gineer on Summer street, and he said, by all means use every exertion 
to get our engine here as soon as possible. I then went out and pro- — 
cured those two pairs of horses and came right back. 

. Did you walk out again? 

. No, sir, I rode out. 

How many miles is it from your engine house to State street ? 

I should suppose about six miles. 

How long were you coming? 

Fifty-five minutes coming in. 

With four horses? 

. Yes, sir. I was just an hour walking in. It was just one hour 
the time I left home until I got to Summer street. 

Were those horses any worse for the trip? 

No, sir, we didn’t consider them so. 

Had they been sick? 

Yes, sir. 

Convalescent? 

Yes, sir. 

. Did you have any change in your rules in consequence of the horse 
disease? 

A. No, sir, not anything further than that all preparations were made 
in case they were worse, or anything of that kind, to get horses; that 
was all. 

@. Is there anything else you have to communicate in regard to the 
fire, or any suggestion? 

A. I don’t know of anything in particular. I think from what I saw at 
the fire that there was a lack of water. 

Q. In what places? 

A. I saw some engines that they said were without a sufficient supply 
of water. On the corner where I was located there were five streams, 
and there were only three of them that were doing any execution. I 
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asked the question what was the trouble with those engines, that they 
didn’t play a better stream, and I was answered that the hydrants did 
not supply them with water enough, that they were running away from 
the water. | 

Q. When you got to Broad street you had no coupling? 

A. No, sir. 

@. And were unable to do anything at all? 

A. Unable to do anything on account of that. I went to City Hall to 
get a reducer, but could not get any ; and also went to Hunneman’s place, 
but could not find one there. 

@. How long did you remain there? 

A, In that neighborhood until about three o’clock in the afternoon. 
I went to one of the Engineers, who was then there where the fire 
stopped —I think Oliver street runs across *there — and told him my 
situation, and he passed the remark, I had better go down on to the 
wharf and set my engine, and he or some other Engineer would come 
down in time and form a line of engines so as to supply us with fresh 
water, and we could use salt water from the docks. I went on to the 
wharf next to Long wharf. Engine 8, of Boston, was there, down be- 
low the Custom House. I waited there some time, and went up on to 
Broad street, but did not find anybody to assist me, or tell me where I 
could find the hydrants, or much about them. Finally, we went and 
borrowed a connection, just about the time of leaving, and we found a 
hydrant way down on India wharf, I think it is, but we hadn’t hose 
enough to reach the fire and could not do any good, and as our town 
was left bare, I thought we had better go home. 

Q. What sort of a coupling do you use with your engine when you 
attach it at home? 

A. We use reservoirs altogether at our place. 

@. You have no hydrants at all? 

A. No, sir. We have a hydrant connection with our engine; that 
will connect with a two-and-a-half-inch hydrant. 

@. What kind is that? 

A. The same as the Boston hydrants; two and a half inches is the 
size. I understand that section of the city has two-inch hydrants ; : 
something smaller, 

Q. Did you see anything of the use of gunpowder? 

A. Idid. [ was present when the building was blown up on the 
corner of Milk street and Washington. 


Q. Did you see anything of it in the lower part of the city? 
A. No, sir. 

@. Were your men ordered back on account of the blowing? 
A. Yes, sir. 

@. They were withdrawn? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. How much time did they lose? 

A. I should not think they lost more than five minutes. 
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ALFRED KENDRICK, Jr., sworn. 


@. (By Mr. Russetu.) You are the Brookline Engineer? 
i Dam, sir. 
Q. What time did you get in to the great fire? 
A. About twenty minutes past nine. I came in on the nine-o’clock 
n from Brookline. 
Q. Did you go out again to get the Brookline engine? 
A. I sent out. I sent a messenger out. 
Q. 
A. 
Q. 
A, 
Q. 
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Is it a steam engine? 

No, sir, a hand engine. 

How many came in? 

The only one we have, sir. 

How was it brought in— by horse or by hand? 

. By hand. I sent out word for them to get horses if they could, 
but the. messenger did not do his errand, or there was some misunder- 
standing, and it came by hand. 

@. What time did they arrive? 

A. They told me (I did not see them when Uses arrived) that they 
arrived about half past ten. 

(). Do you know how long they were on the way? 

A. About thirty-five minutes. 

@. What is the distance? 

A. Four miles, I suppose it would be called. 

@. What did you do with them? 

A. I didn’t see them. The place I ordered them to report to me 
was all on-fire, and I didn’t see them for several hours. I lost track ot 
them entirely. 

@. What were they doing? 

A. They were at work in the mean time under the direction of Boston 
Engineers, in different localities. When I found them, they were at 
work on Broad street. 

@. Where did you first find the fire? 

A. I went up Lincoln street to the junction of Bedford and Summer. 

@. Where was the fire then? 

A. The fire then had worked down to the corner building — the Free- 
man’s Bank building—where the church used to stand, and on the 
other side it had got down nearly opposite. 

@. On both sides of the street? 

A. Yes, sir, nearly through to Winthrop square. 

@. Were there many engines there? 

A. There were two I think in the square, draughting water from the 
reservoir. . ; 

@. How did you think they were operating? 

A. I should think they were doing as well as they could under the 
circumstances. It was very hot there. 

@. What other part of the fire did you see? 

A. I was next up on Chauncy street. After being driven away 
from the corner of Bedford and Summer streets, they seemed to check 
the fire there. I supposed from appearances they would, and they did 
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finally check it. I then went round and came down Summer from Wash- 
ington. The fire was working up Summer street, and had got up to the 
corner, or nearly up to the corner of Hawley, on the north side, but not 
quite so far up on the other side. 

@. Did it then appear’ to you impossible to prevent its coming up 
Summer street ? 

A. I thought it could be stopped on the south side, but I did not see 


‘ any way of stopping it on the north side until it burned to the church. 


I thought the church would stop it, perhaps. 

Q. Did the department that you saw at work there appear to be doing 
all that could be done? 

A. I think they did. There was not department enough for the fire. 

@. Was not apparatus enough? 

A. No, sir. 

@. Did you see any lack of water there? | 

A. I thought there appeared to be a lack of water. I noticed that 
engines draughting from a reservoir were much more effectual than those 
taking water from hydrants. 

@. That you observed in different places? 

A. Yes, sir; and as the fire increased, it grew, of course, worse. 

@. Did you see any attempts made to fight the fire from the roofs of 
the buildings? 

A. Yes, sir; not from the roofs of the buildings in which the fire was, 
but from the opposite side of the street. That was done in Chauncy 
street, and along on Washington street. 

Q. How late did you remain ? 

A. I left the fire somewhere about five o clock i in the morning, for two 
or three hours. 

. Did you notice any scarcity of fuel? 
. No, sir; there seemed to be aay, of fuel, such as it was. 
Not always coal? 
No, sir. 
More boxes than anything? 
Some boxes; in some cases I saw them used. 
Did you see any engines stop for want of fuel? 
No, sir. 
They kept the machines moving? 
. Yes, sir; the wood seemed to make a pretty good, hot fire. 
Did you see any engines idle? 
No, sir; I didn’t. 
. Did you see goods given away anywhere where you were? 
No, sir; I can’t say I did. I went into one store where they ap- 
peared to be helping themselves ; whether it was by direction of the pro- 
prietor, or not, I could not say. 
Firemen? 
. Yes, sir; I think I saw firemen with rubber goods. 
Did you notice the company or the number? 
- No, sir; I did not. I think I saw policemen, too. 
- Policemen helping themselves? 
. They appeared to be. 
. What building was that? 
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A. On Summer street, just below Trinity Church, on the same side}; 
a rubber store. 

@. Were those firemen city firemen, or couldn’t you tell? 

A. I could not say whether they were or not. 

@. Did you see much water wasted by throwing it on to places where 
it did no good? 

A. Yes, sir; I saw water wasted, because it did not reach where it was 
required. 

@. Would not go high enough? 

A, No; sir. 

@. Was this long continued? 

A. I saw it used in that way a considerable length of time on Summer 
street, on the south side. 

@. To what did you impute that? 

A. To there not being power enough in the hydrants to throw it high 
enough, and the high buildings. 

@. Were those hydrant streams? 

A. The stream I allude to particularly was a hydrant stream. 

@. Did the engine streams play as high as they ought to? 

A. Not so high as engines ought to play, if they had a full supply of 
water. 

@. Did you see how this water could be more wisely used? 

A. No, sir; I did not. It was so intensely hot in those localities: 
they could not go on to the buildings, and they had to get as near as 
they could, and direct the stream towards the fire. 

@. Your opinion was that the progress of the fire was owing to the in- 
adequacy of the department to contend against it, rather than a want of 
skill in managing the force they had? 

A. Yes, sir; that is the impression I had. When TI got to the fire, I 
thought it was beyond all control, and immediately sent a messenger 
back to Brookline to send the whole department; that is, in addition to 
the engine, a hose-carriage and hook-and-ladder. 

@. Did you see anything of them? 

A. I saw them all in the course of the night. I saw one or two Bos- 
ton Engineers, and told them the department was coming, and they said 
if I did not find an Engineer, to set them at work where I could to the 
best advantage, and if they saw them, they would set them at work. 

@ Did you see the Chief? 

A. Only once during the night; at about quarter-past ten, I should 
think. 

Q. Where? 

A. In the square at the junction of Bedford and Summer streets. 

@. Did he give you any directions? 

A. No, sir; he did not. He seemed to be ina great hurry. I told 
him my department was coming; he said, ‘* All right,” and I think he 
passed down Summer street. 


Adjourned. 
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SIXTEENTH DAY. 


Tuourspay, Dec. 19. 


Hon. EUGENE L. NORTON, sworn. 


Q. (By Mr. Russety.) You were interested, I believe, in this burned 
district ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. What time did you reach the fire? 

i I reached my store about ten minutes past ten. 

Q. (By Mr. Coss.) Where was your store? 

A. 81 High street. : 

Q. (By Mr. Russet. ) Are there any facts within your igMlodgs 
which you think ought to be known to the Commission ? 

A. When J arrived at my store, the fire was on the west side of Con- 
gress street; it had not reached the vicinity of my store by some five 
hundred feet. I noticed that the buildings all took in the roofs, and 
that the engines were not powerful enough to throw the streams, appar- 
ently, more than three stories high; no water reached the roofs of the 
buildings on High street while I was there. There was a single steamer 
in the street when I arrived, and I remained until the store I occupied 
was burned down, and the adjoining stores were well on fire. While 
there, a second steamer arrived, but the labors of the firemen were wholly 
ineffectual, from the want of power in the steamers, I think. The roofs, 
as far as I noticed, were not reached at all by the water. 

_ @. Can you tell what the want of power was owing to? 
_ A. I cannot; there seemed to be no deficiency in the supply of water. 

Q. Anything further ? 

A. Nothing further, except that—if opinions are admissible — I 
should say that the fire might have been arrested if the buildings had 
been blown up before it reached that quarter, and others that I noticed 
after. 

Q. (By Mr. Puitericx.) Did you see the actual effect of the blow- 
ing up? 

A. I did not. 

Q. (By Mr. Coss.) That is on the theory that water could do no 
good? 

Pa gh OTF 

Q. Did you see anything noticeable about the general management of 
the fire by the Chief or his Assistants? 

A. No, sir; nothing came under my notice. 
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Hon. OTIS NORCROSS, sworn. 


@. (By Mr. Russety.) At what time did you reach the fire? 

A. As near as my recollection serves, it was about eight o’clock. 

@. Did you see any fact on the spot that you think should be brought 
before the Commission? 

A. I don’t think I went near enough to say anything in regard to the 
management of che fire, or to express any opinion about it. When I saw 
that the fire was likely to go through into Otis street, I retreated and. 
went round into Winthrop square. The fire went across to Mr. Weld’s 
building, and from there to the other side of Devonshire street, and took 
those Mansard roofs, followed the tops of the buildings across all the 
way, and seemed to have its own way, pretty much. The water from 
the engines did little or no good; I didn’t think it did any good; it 
didn’t reach far enough. We stayed there until we were driven away by 
the police, who said that the building over our heads was on fire. 

@. (By Mr. Cops.) Did you see any effort made to put out the fire 
upon the roofs while you were there? 

A. There was nobody on Mr. Beebe’s building or this other building, 
— nobody on the roofs, that [remember. I don’t remember seeing any, 
and I think I should have noticed them if they had been there. There 
were one or two engines and some hose in this street, playing up in front 
of the building, but the stream did not reach the fire. 

@. (By Mr. Russet.) Did you go to City Hall? 

A. I stayed in Franklin street for a while, and then went home to 
report myself, and laid down afew minutes. I should think it was three 
or four o’clock when I got to City Hall, but I can’t say exactly what 
time it was. 

@). Before you went there, had you seen the Mayor or Chief Engineer ? 

A. No, sir; I started from home, thinking that the Mayor might want 
some friend to be with him, and I went to City Hall. The Mayor said 
he was glad I had come, and requested me to stay with him, which I did 
until morning. 

@. Did you have any consultation as to what measures should be 
taken to check the fire? — 

A. Not directly as to what measures should be taken to check the fire, 
but very many people came in, and as various questions came up, there 
was a great deal of conversation about the fire and so on, but no con- 
versation directly as to taking the management of anything, other than 
that people came in and wanted to know about blowing up buildings. 

@. Were you there when General Burt came in? 

A. I was not when he came in the first time. I saw him there often- 
times during the fire, but I understood from some communication that 
he was there before I went there. 

@. Were you at the City Hall when General Burt was there talking 
about blowing up buildings? 

A. No, sir, I was not there. 

@. Then I will ask you generally whether anything took place there 
worthy of notice? 

A. A great many people came in, wanting the Mayor to order such 
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and such buildings blown up; and the Mayor, whenever anything was 
said about blowing up buildings, always coupled whatever he said, with 
the direction that the Chief Engineer must be consulted. I think there 
was no instance while I was there that he did not give that direction. 

@. Did he say that he had no authority? . 

A. I don’t know that he said he had no authority, but he said repeat- 
edly, ‘‘ No action must be taken in this matter unless you confer in the 
first place with the Chief Engineer;” and I thought that was very good 
advice. It won’t do to have too many heads. 


Subsequently, Mr. Norcross was recalled, and made the following 
statement ;: — 

I. recollect Gen. Benham’s asking authority, two or three times, for 
blowing up buildings. In no case was any authority given, except that 
he should confer with the Chief Engineer. ‘There must be no action 
except in conference with the Chief Engineer. Mr. Atkinson came with 
Benham two or three times. ‘They came to renew the request. Mr. At- 
kinson was desirous that Gen. Benham should have authority to act on 
his own discretion — not that he put the question in so many words — 
but I got the impression that he wanted that authority for Benham, and 
that Benham wanted it for himself. I felt the importance of not giving 


such authority to Gen. Benham. I thought there would be great danger 


to the firemen. The result of it was that Gen. Benham would give the 
benefit of his skill and experience to the Chief Engineer. The Mayor 
advised with me continually, that night. There ought to be one head in 
using powder, and this was kept in view. All Boston would have been 
blown up, if all requests had been granted, and if the material had been 
provided. 

Many persons asked to be appointed as police officers to guard their 
property. The Mayor said he would do so when the Aldermen came, 
on proof of their fitness. 


JAMES F. MARSTON, sworn. 


@. (By Mr. Russert.) You are a member of the City Council? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. At what time did you reach the fire? 

A. I should judge from ten minutes to a quarter of an hour after the 
second alarm. 

@. What was the condition of the fire then? 

A. At that time, it had got across Summer street; there were one or 
two stores that were on fire on the opposite side, when I got there. 

Q. Will you state any fact that you noticed which you think the com- 
mission ought to know? 

A, It has always seemed to me that the great trouble with the fire 
was that the alarm was not given soon enough; it seemed to have got 
too much headway before the alarm was given. 

@. What experience have you had in connection with the Fire De- 
partment? 

A. I have had twenty years’ experience, sir. 
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@. (By Mr. Paitericx.) Have you any connection with the Fire De- 
partment now? 

A. I am on the Committee of the Fire Department of the City Gov- 
ernment. 

@. (By Mr. Russeti.) As an expert, how do you consider that that 
fire was managed? 

A. It was managed as well as any living man could have managed it, 
in my judgment, from what I saw of it. 

@. How did the firemen behave? 

A. Very well indeed, as far as I saw. 

@. Did you see any misconduct among them? 

A. Not among our own firemen ; there were some out-of-town firemen 
there who behaved very ungentlemanly indeed, it seemed to me; they 
would not obey anybody’s orders. 

@. How many times did you see the Chief during the night? 

A. Lonly saw him twice, from eight o’clock until three o’clock the next 
morning. As near as I can remember, I saw him about nine o'clock at. 
the foot of Summer street. 

Q. How did he appear? 

A. Very calm indeed; that is, as calm as I could gee him to under 

existing circumstances. 

(). Looking back upon the fire now, can you think of any ene that 
ought to have been done that was not done to stop it? 

A. I don’t know that there was anything. I can’t see how anything 
different could be done if the same thing should occur again. There is 
a difference of opinion in relation to the use of powder. In my opinion, 
it is good if you can blow the building down; but if you only partially 
level it, it is more of an injury than: benefit. 

@. The conduct of the firemen has been criticised because they did 
not go on the roofs more; can you give any reason why that was not 
done more than it was? 

A. I haven’t heard of any case where they refused to go upon a roof 
when they were told to go there. 

(). Were there any cases, so far as your observation extended, where 
they did not go when they might have gone? 

A. No, sir; but I was on Broad street, among those low buildings. I 
fought the fire on that street, and was not in a situation to see how it 
was managed in other localities ; I did not leave that position at all; I 
stayed there at the request of the Chief. 

@. When you first got there, did you see the firemen playing on the » 
fronts of buildings, washing the fronts, as it is called, and using water 
in that way that could have been used to better advantage elsewhere? 

A. I saw one stream on this side of Summer street which was played 
as high as it could, but it only reached to the third or fourth story. 

@. Was that doing any good? 

A. No, sir, I don’t think it was, so far as that stream was concerned. 

@. Were they wasting the water at that time? 

A. I should think they were. It was only for a few minutes; the 
stream was changed into a building in the rear and carried up inside. 
They played two or three minutes when they first got there, and then 
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they were ordered by some Engineer into the building in the rear, and 
went up inside. 

Q. How did the hose work that night? 

A. Very well indeed, as far as I saw. 

Q. Has Mr. Damrell ever brought to the attention of your committee 
the want of water or apparatus in this part of Boston? 

A. He has spoken a number of times in relation to the smallness of 
our water-pipes; I have heard him suggest that it would be a great deal 
better if the pipes were larger, and that the hydrants should be tapped 
from the main pipe. 

Q. Has he talked about the Lowry hydrant? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Has he urged the adoption of that? 

A. He has, to a certain extent. I don’t know how hard he has urged 
it, but I know he has been very strongly in favor of their being placed 
all over the city. 

@. Has he ever spoken of the fact that the most exposed part of 
Boston, or the most wealthy part of Boston, was destitute of steamers? 
A. I think I have heard him say that there should be an engine at the 
foot of State street, or somewhere in that locality. I think I have heard 
him say that quite a number of times. 

Q. (By Mr. Cops.) When Mr. Damrell has spoken of the water-pipes 
as being too small, has that been in committee? 

A. Once, certainly, before the committee, and I think once or twice in 
his office, outside. 

@). Has any action ever been taken in your committee on that subject? 

A. Nothing definite. 

@. Any vote ever been taken? 

A. Not to my knowledge. I believe there was last year, before I was 
in the government. 

Q. Not since you have been there? 

A. No, sir, not since I have been in the government. 


Hon. GEORGE W. WARREN, sworn. 


@. (By Mr. Russeti.) At what time did you reach the fire? 

A. About eight o’clock. 

(@. How far had it got then? 

A. left Hotel Pelham with my wife, thinking there was a good 
chance to see something of a fire. I went down Winter street and 
stopped for an hour, and then took her back and put on an old coat and 
my glazed cap; got my Alderman’s star, which I had in 1864, and went 
to the fire. Having been one of the young firemen in the days of the 
’ volunteers, I take some interest in the department. I went down, in- 
tending to assist Mr. George H. Rogers, a friend of mine, on Kingston 
street, whose house I] heard was in danger. I got there a little before 
nine o’clock, I think. J found there was plenty of water and plenty of 
power, and that the fire was not likely to go in the direction of Hotel 
Pelham. I then went down Bedford street to get below the fire, and 
came up Summer street, going round the Church Green estate. I found 
that there were three or four engines there and the fire burning so fast 


that it frightened me. I remained there —it seemed hours, but it was 
perhaps fifteen or twenty minutes. [ noticed that the fire was crossing 
Devonshire street, and called the attention of a fireman to the necessity 
of playing upon it to stop its crossing the street. He said, ‘I can’t 
reach it.” ‘*Can’t reach that,” said 1; ‘‘ we used to reach it with our 
old tub engines. Aren’t there any engines in the department that can 
play there?” He said, “I don’t think there are any.” Says I, 
“Then the fire has got to go as far as these high buildings last.” ‘I 
don’t see but what it has,” said he. I stepped back perfectly over- 
powered with the thought. I never dreamed of such a thing. The idea 
of those buildings burning up was to me something beyond possibility 
until that moment. I stopped to see it cross, and I think the second 
building had taken fire when I asked where Chief Engineer Damrell was. 
They did not know. I started then to find him and as I turned around, 
I found the fire had crossed to the south block in the attic. Nota drop. 
of water had been thrown on that side, and there was no engine that 
could play on the fire as it caught. I went round back to Chauncy street 
again, asking for Mr. Damrell all the way. I got the answer from a 
fireman that he had gone to the Insane Hospital. I don’t know who the 
man was; I don’t know that he knew who I was, because I don’t gener- 
ally appear in a glazed cap, except when I go down the harbor; it is one 
I bought for that purpose. J kept on up to the fire, in pursuit of Mr. 
Damrell, as near as I could get, but I couldn’t find him. I found, how- 
ever, that there were plenty of engines and plenty of water; it seemed 
to me that there were too many engines, more than were being used; 
some of them were not playing. .I then went down Kingston street and 
round up Chauncy street, and worked through up Summer street, into 
Hawley street, inquiring for Mr. Damrell of every city man or prominent 
man and fireman I could. 

I said to this-fireman, “If you can’t reach it with water, then you 
have got to use something else besides water.” The same answer came, 
‘¢T don’t see but what we have;” and it was for the purpose of suggest- 
ing powder to Mr. Damrell that I was after him. I was working my 
way round to the corner of Franklin street, when I met Barney Hull. 
I thought then I had got a live man, whom I could interest. Isaid, ** Mr. 
Hull, we have got to do something to stop this fire.” ‘Oh,’ said he, 
*‘ we are going to have forty engines; they have telegraphed everywhere 
for them, and they are coming in, and we shall stop it.” I said, ** You 
may have forty thousand engines, and if they can’t do any more than 
the engines on the south side are doing, you can’t stop the fire.’ Then 
I told him what Ihad seen. Hesaid, ‘* What will you do?” Isaid, “I 
would blow up all the south side of Franklin street before I would stand 
and see the fire burn as it is burning. And I would not only blow up 
Franklin street, but I would blow up Federal street down to Summer 
street if necessary.” ‘*Oh,” said he, ‘‘ You have lost your head.” IT. 
remained at the corner of Franklin street, and near by there until the 
fire came through those buildings, and there was not an engine nor any 
water there; whereas, if they had had engines there and fought the fire: 
as they did on Washington street through the stores, which could have: 
been done with perfect safety, having an opportunity to retreat by the: 
back way, they could have stopped the progress of the fire there. The: 
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hose could have been carried up through the buildings to the fourth story, 
and if they had had half the steamers on Franklin street that they had 
on Summer street and that neighborhood, they could have prevented 
the fire from spreading in that direction. I remained there until half- 
past twelve o’clock, and then I must say I despaired of the city. There 
was no other one point where you could have concentrated a force and 
worked to so much advantage as you could have done on Franklin street. 
Three engines in Franklin street, playing from the north side, or carry- 
ing their hose up through the stores and playing down upon the fire 
from the rear, could have extinguished it. That was the simplest and 
first thing that it seemed to me would suggest itself to any fireman. 

I did not find Mr. Damrell, though I sought for him up to twelve 
o'clock at night, but while I stood in Franklin street I got again the 
answer from a fireman, that he had lost his head. Those two answers 
I had from different firemen. One said that he had gone to the Insane 
Hospital, and another that he had lost his head. Everybody else spoke 
respectfully of him when I inquired for him; that is to say, they used 
no slang expressions. 

@. Were these Boston firemen ? ; 

A. Boston firemen, at work on their engines. I felt then, and I feel 
to-day, more sorrow over the bad management of the fire, as it seemis to 
me, — that is to say, the disgrace of it, — than over the loss. I think we 
can recover from the loss, but I am afraid it will be a long time before 
Boston will stand where she has, for after seeing that Norwich engine 
playing three streams of water up into the cupola of the building on the 
corner of Summer street, at the Sunday night fire (we had no such exhi- 
bition on Saturday night) — after seeing that, [ made some inquiries, 
and was told by Engineers, that we have no first-class engines in the 
Boston Fire Department. I asked if we had any second-class, and the 
reply was, that we had third-class, but they could not say we had second- - 
class. At any rate, that fireman told me they had no engines that 
could reach the fire, when it was in one of the buildings on the corner of 
Devonshire street, where it enters Summer. 

@. If you had been in command when you were in Franklin street, 
should you have used water or powder? } 

A. Both. I should have sent for powder. I said to Barney Hull, 
** Oh, for one hour of despotism!” I should have called in the military 
and had the powder. 

Q. Didn’t you think, at that time, that the fire could have been stopped 


- with water? 


A. Ido think it could have been stopped in that direction. I have 
no hesitation in saying, that I think three steam engines could have 
stopped it, had they been stationed in Franklin street. Of course, on 
such a night, you cannot speak of time; but I should say it was near ten 
o'clock when I reached there, and I think the fire must have got into 
that street within thirty-five minutes after I got there, or somewhere 
about half-past ten; and yet it might have been twelve o’clock, for all I 
know. I went home at half-past twelve, and then came down to State 
street to remove my books. 

Q. Did you see anything of the blowing up? 
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A. I went home at five o’clock, and slept until nine, and then went 
out again. I saw nothing of the blowing up. 
Q. (By Mr. Puitsricx.) You speak of a Norwich engine as better 


’ than the Boston engines. What was that engine called? 


A. I think there was but one. That was called the Norwich engine. 
It arrived Sunday, and was at the fire at the corner of Summer and 
Washington streets, after the explosion. 

Q. Have you been familiar with the playing of the Boston engines 
previous to this fire? 

A. I have not been, except as an occasional spectator. I was three 
years on the hose, in the days of the volunteers, as a young fireman. 

Q. I mean these same steamers? 

A. I have had no experience with these steamers, except I have 
always supposed we had a power that could not be tired out and that 
was equal to any height or quantity of water. 

@. Who was it that spoke to you of the Boston engines as second or 
third class? 

A. Iasked a gentleman, who has been in the Fire Department, and 
who has been present before you and testified this afternoon (Mr. 
Marston) in regard to it, and I have asked the question of three or four 
others, firemen, until I became satisfied, from the various answers, that 
we had no first-class engines. 

@. (By Mr. Coss.) Did you notice any want of water during that 
night? 

A, I heard that there was no water to be had at the corner of Frank- 
lin street. Sometime between eleven and twelve o’clock, the report came 
down, ‘‘ No water;” but nowhere else did I hear it. There seemed to 
be an abundance of water on the Summer-street side, but it was wasted, 
generally, on the third stories. 

@. May there not have been a short supply even there, so that the 
engines could not work with their usual efficiency ? 

A. I never saw so great a quantity of water poured upon a fire as I 
saw in Summer street, from the various pipes; but they were playing, I 
think, generally, two or three streams instead of one. In fact, I put the 
question to some of the firemen, when ‘the fire crossed to Church Green, 
if they could not, by using one stream, reach the fire, and they said no. 
The thought that struck me was, that we wanted high service rather 
than quantity ; we wanted to reach the fire. 

@. Did you hear anything about there being a scarcity of fuel that 
night? 

A. Yes, sir, I think they were waiting for fuel near the Old South 
Church. 

(). Had the engine stopped? 

A. The engine was stopped. 

@. Was it a Boston engine? 

A. I think it was a Boston engine, but I would not speak with any 
certainty. I know that at one time, and I think it was there, an engine 
was stopping for want of fuel. 

@. You spoke of seeing several engines stop during the night? 

A. No; early in the evening, on the south side, there were a number 
not playing. - 
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Q. What did they appear to be doing? ; 

A. Standing and waiting for orders. They may have arrived from 
out of town. I was so anxious and so excited myself, and in pursuit of 
one object, that I did not pay the attention which I think I should a © 
second time, as to the names of the engines and other matters. But the 
number of engines on the south side of the fire surprised me. I said to 
myself, or took it for granted, that they were help from outside, but I 
have no knowledge of their being such. 


HENRY HUNTING, sworn. 


Q. (By Mr. Russetz.) At about what time did you reach the fire? 

A. I should judge, as near as I can calculate, between four or five 
minutes after the alarm was struck. 

@. Are you connected with the departraent? 

. Not at present. 

How long were you connected with it? 

. About eight years, I think. 

What was the condition of the fire when you reached it? 

. The entire upper story of the building in which the fire took 
appeared to be in flames. 
How many engines were there, hose and apparatus? 

A. I saw at that time but one. 

Q. What was that? . 

A. That was the engine that I assisted to the fire — No. 4 — and their 
carriage. 3 

Q. Did you go from the engine-house ? 

A. I did. 

Q. How long did it take No. 4 to reach the fire? 

A. I stated on Sunday morning, and I should adhere to it, not over ~ 
four minutes. ; 

@. From the time of the alarm? 

‘A. Yes, sir; I speak of the carriage. The engine was later. 
@. How long after the fire-alarm did the engine reach the fire? 
A. I cannot state positively, but very soon. I know that before we. 

had fully completed our connections from the carriage to the hydrant, 
the engine arrived. 

(). How soon did you get water on the fire? 

A. The hose was run towards the fire immediately, but whether there 
was any water put on the fire I can’t state. I superintended the hydrant 
myself, and turned on the water, but whether the men had got their pipe 
on the building, I am unable to testify. ‘ 

@. How soon was water thrown by the engine on the building? 

A. Not very soon from this particular engine, from the fact that before 
they got connected, they were obiiged to move, on account of the extreme 
heat, etc. They were directed to move by the Chief. 

Q. (By Mr. Coss.) Then you did no work until after the Chief got 
there and gave the order to move? 

A. No, sir, the engine did not get to work. 

Q. (By Mr. Russett.) How many minutes do you think it was after 
the fire-alarm before you got water on the fire from st umer No. 4? 
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A. I should judge it was ten or twelve minutes, perhaps. 

@. Do you know anything about the arrival of other steamers? 

A. No, sir, I don’t, only in the case of No. 18. I happened on this 
night to be in No. 4’s house. It being a company which I formerly 
commanded, when it was No. 11, under the City Hall, many years ago, 
I have always felt an interest in it, and occasionally drop into the house, 
and I happened to be in there when this alarm came in. The carriage 
was put in front of the engine, the order from the Chief being for the 
carriage to run in case of fire, and the engine to follow. ‘There were no 
horses in the house; they had been taken out and were in Grove street. 
The. moment that the alarm struck, we sprung for the reel, opened the 
doors of the engine-house, and run off the rope. We were obliged to 
wait until we got the number of the station, inasmuch as the company 
does not run except to certain stations. As soon as I got the number — 
52— I took the head of the rope, passed down Brattle street into Ex- 
change street, through Exchange into State, and then across to Devon- 
shire. The light of the fire was quite plain as we entered Devonshire 
from State. We ran directly through, and took the hydrant at the corner 
of Kingston and Summer streets. It will occur to you that we must 
have been in very good season to have taken that hydrant, as it was the | 
nearest hydrant to the fire, and there were other companies very much 
nearer to that station than No. 4’s company. We attached to the 
hydrant, and the hose was led off towards the fire. I have heard that 
‘the pipe was taken into the building, but it would be of very little use to 
take a pipe in there with a hydrant stream. 

Q. Do you think you were later than you would have been if you” had 
had horses? 

A. I think the engine could have made better time with horses. 

Q. How much? 

A. Not much. | 

@. How many minutes? 

A. I should think they could have got there a minute sooner. Thatis 
my idea, from what I have seen of their movemegts. 

Q. Were they prepared to work when they got there? Was steam up? 

A. The engine had steam, yes, sir. 

(. Tow long did you remain at the fire? 

A, I stayed there until about a quarter-past eleven. I cannot say any- 
thing about the spread of the fire, as I did not attend to it at all. The 
place where the engine stood was a very warm place, and I concluded to 
stay there until we got out of it, and did stay there until the engine was 
hauled out. Wethen went to draft at the reservoir on Chauncy street, and 
until this time I saw no other engine except No. 10. She stood at the 
corner of Arch and Summer streets. ‘That wasthe only engine I saw. 
Where the department was located, I don’t know. 

(). Did you see the fire cross Summer street to Otis street? 

A. Idid. 

@. What was done to prevent it? 

A. Streams werethrown from the street, —I saw some few, — and an 
attempt made to take hose into the building. Idon’t know that any was 
taken in, but I think there was. I think there was a long ladder put up 
on Otis street, on the building at the corner of Summer and Otis. Iam 
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aes confident, although I can’t say positively, that a line of hose was 


Po. (By Mr. Purisricx.) Did the streams play from the street on to 
the roofs of the buildings? 

O No, sir, not effectively. 

Q. (By Mr. Russetu.) Could not hose have been carried up in the 
buildings? 

A. From Otis street, I think very likely it could, and, as I said, 
there were ladders put up there, but whether those streams were taken in 
there to any effect I can’t say. I hardly moved from the position I first 
took until the engine was taken off; until the wall fell and broke the 
connection of the engines, so that we could get no water. ‘Then we were 
obliged, as a matter of course, having no water, to fall back. 

Q. (By Mr. Purrsrick.) Do oe think the engines played as well as 
usual when they first got to work? 

A. I should say so, yes, sir. I know No. 4 was run with very little 
water, so as to make steam rapidly. I know that when a large 
piece of granite fell and cut our connections, the fires were pulled imme- 
diately, in order to save the engine, because she was running very low. 


JOHN COLLAMORE, sworn. 


Q. (By Mr. Russery.) At what time did -you reach the fire? 

A. I think about half-past seven o’clock ; as soon as I heard the first 
alarm. : 

Q. Will you state anything that you noticed at the fire that you think 
we ought to know? 

A. Of course, it:is not gracious to criticise any one, when he is doing all 
that it is possible to do, nor is it considered, I think, a very great thing 
to be a prophet after the event. But it does seem to me that the fire 
ought never to have crossed Hawley street. That is to say, if we could 
have got a supply of water and enough engines, Trinity Church ought 
never to have been allowed to burn. I think the firemen should have 
gone right into Trinity Church and fought the fire through the windows. 
There were no dormers there. There was the Mercantile Building, — not 
a high building ; and there was a rear passage-way to Arch street, and 
there was a large space where the rear of the stores came, and anybody 
could have stood on George Winslow’s roof, and played right down on 
the fire. There is no use in playing on the two lower stories of a stone 
building, when the upper stories are on fire. It don’t amount to anything 
at all. There was an engine stationed in Hawley street, between Sum- 
mer and Franklin streets, and I think the men might have gone up the 
passage-way leading to the rear of Macullar, Williams & Parker's, and 
fought the fire there, or gone into the passage-way on the other side, or 
gone into Mr. Donahoe’s building, on the corner, and taken the carpets 
and hung them over the windows and kept them wet. I think if there 
had been one-half the energy displayed there that was manifested to save 
Hovey’s, nothing would have been burned west of Hawley street. I do 
not say it was the fault of the Engineers. There might have been the 
same difficulty that there was at the head of Franklin street, when the 
reservoir gave out. ‘There stood an engine, but there was no water. 
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The engine at the corner of Bromfield street at times got water, and 
sometimes it did not. There was great want of water. The store south 
of me was where George Warren formerly kept a carpet store, only a 
two-story building, and I could have stood at my back window and 
played directly on that, if [ could only have got a stream of water. I 
did not see anybody who had any water to spare, although [ tried three 
hours. My store never went down until half-past five o’clock Sunday 
morning. They stood and played on the carpet store, and after a while 
they knocked in the windows of my store, but I saw it was no use then. 
They ought to have gone in on the back side, and protected it in that 
way. If they could have gone directly into White, Brown & Davis’, 
on the north-west corner of Franklin and Hawley streets, and played on 
the building on the opposite corner, they might have stopped the fire in 
that direction. On the east side of Hawley street, most of the buildings 
were common brick buildings, not more than thirty-five or forty feet high, 
and if they could have massed a force there (I do not say whether they 
could or not), they might have prevented the fire from spreading to. the 
west side, for, as I view it, there were no high buildings there, such as 
would endanger the west side of Hawley street. Of course, the store of 
Burrage Brothers, and another on the opposite side (I forget the name 
of the occupant), were the two points that were dangerous for the west side 
of the street. 

I think, sir, that after twelve o’clock, I saw no Boston engine there. 
I labored very hard with two out-of-town Engineers to get them to take 
a stream through this building, and Sheriff Clark labored in the same direc- 
tion; but it was of no avail. They said, ‘* Get one of the Boston Engin- 
’ eers ; we are under their orders ; we are out-of-town engines.” After the 
fire got into the buildings on the west side of Hawley street, it worked up 
very fast. 

I think the great want, — as I say, I watched it very quietly, although 
very anxiously, and I dare say I might have felt very anxious, knowing 
one of my stores had gone, and the other was going, — I think the great 
want was water ; and my impression is, that our apparatus is not all that 
it should be. I was myself connected with the Fire Department, as an 
Engineer, with Col. Amory, and our hand-engines, in the olden time, had 
the ordinary four-inch and eight-inch pipe, and two-and-a-half-inch noz- 
zie. Now, the steam engines have only four-inch pipes. They want 
more water. If they have got to go to a street where there is a large’ 
main, they may have to go through two streets to get their line where it 
will reach the fire, and they have not a sufficient supply. I think it isa 
very great protection to our city that we have the reservoirs we used in 
the olden time. 

@. (By Mr. Coss.) Did you notice any want of fuel? 

A. While in Winthrop square, a man said to me, ‘*‘ Have the engines 
burst?” ‘* No,” said I, **'They are whistling for coal.” In two min- 
utes along came aman and asked, ‘‘ Aren’t there any boxes here?” ‘TI 
don’t know,” I said; ‘* break open the door, and if there are any there, 
throw them out and break them up; I will bear you out init. ‘Take the 
doors, or anything you can get for fuel.” I think there should be a 
depot for coal somewhere near the centre of the city, and I think there 
should be two of our best first-class steam engines somewhere in the 
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centre of the city; and also that Capt. Green, of the Fire Brigade, 
should have some tent or shanty in this vicinity, where he can make his 
head-quarters, instead of being away off in the outskirts. I think the 
city could not spend money to better advantage than to give us two en- 
gines somewhere down Summer street, or round Liberty square, in case 
they are wanted. My experience of some fifteen years as a fireman 
teaches me that the first fifteen minutes after a fire breaks out are 
the all-important minutes. There are occasions when you can supply 
almost everything but time, and you have none of that to spare. The 
Fire Brigade, as I think Mr. Cobb, who has been long connected with 
insurance companies, is aware, is a wonderful saving. The insurance 
offices support that brigade, and if they could have a place near the 
centre of the city, it would be, I think, most desirable; and if this 
Commission should deem it of sufficient importance to state to 

the city authorities not only the desirability, but absolute importance, 
of having one or two steam engines and a coal depot near the business 
centre of our city, I think it would have a good effect. I believe the 
Chief Engineer, as long ago as 1868, complained of the sma!l supply of 
water. ‘These small hydrants answered well enouch for the hand-engines 
in the olden time; but things are changed. I know it is very easy to 
criticise, and very easy to find fault; and it did seem to me, as I saw 
some of those men the next.day, after their twelve hours’ hard work, as- 
though they must be iron men, to be able to stand up and hold one of 
those pipes. <A great many people, I think, love to grumble; but to say 
there were no mistakes made that night would not be proper. Of course. 
there were mistakes made; the question is, whether anybody could have 
done any better. 


BENJAMIN H. SAMPSON, sworn. 


Q. (By Mr. Russett.) Were you at the fire on Saturday night, 
November 9th? 

A. Iwas there on Sunday morning. It was past twelve when I ar- 
rived there. } 

@. What is your position in the Medford Fire Department? 

A. I am Chief Engineer. 

Q. To what point did you first go when you came into town? 

A. I think I went first into Franklin street. 

Q. What part of the street ? 

A. Well, the fire was then raging; I can’t tell you exactly how far 
down it was; it was some ways down the street. 

@. (By Mr. Coss.) Did you come in with the steam engine? 

A. Yes, sir, the steam fire engine and two hose carriages, that we have 
in Medford. © . 

. On which side of the street was the fire when you arrived there? 

A. On both sides. 

Q. Where did you put your stream first? 

A. In Congress street. Our steamer was located in State street; our 
stream was directed down Congress street. | ‘ 

Q. How long did you remain there? 

A. We remained there until Sunday, about five o’clock in the after- 
noon. 
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@. Did you see anything of the use of gunpowder that night? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Where did you see it used? 

A. I saw it used in Congress street, and in one building near the new 
Post Office — Water street, I believe it is. I believe I saw the first dis- 
charge that was made. 

@. What was the effect of that first discharge? 

A. It merely blew out the windows. 

@. Did it do any good? 

A. I did not see that it did. 

Q. Did.it do any harm? 

A. I can’t say that it did any barm or any good, so far as spreading the 
fire, or arresting its progress, is concerned. It merely blew the windows 
and doors out. 

@. Where was the second discharge? 

A. That was in Congress street. 

@. Do you know what building it was? 

A. Idon’t. I think it was on the corner of Lindall and Congress 
streets. 

@. What was the effect of that? 

A. Well, the building was on fire before they had their arrangements 
fully completed, and they had to run and leave it, and the building 
burned down to the powder, and the powder exploded. That is all the 
effect I saw of that. . 

Q. Did that do any good or any harm? 

A. I did not see as it did. ; 

@. (By Mr. Puirsrick.) How much time did you waste there, when 
your streams were withdrawn? 

A. I should say it was fifteen or twenty minutes before we dared to 
go near the fire with the hose. We had to wait for the fire to get at the 
powder. ‘They did not get the powder in in season ; the building was on 
fire while they were putting it in, and they got frightened and left. 

Q. Did you see any other explosion? 

A. After that exploded, they then put powder into the next building 
this side of that; I think it was on the corner of Congress and Lindall 
streets. That was put in the second story. 

Q. How did that work? 

A. That blew out the side of the building next the street completely, 
and tore off a portion of the roof, which fell in. 

@. Was the effect of that explosion beneficial ? 

A. I did not see that it affected the progress of the fire either one way 
or the other. The buildings below that were on fire, and it passed across: 
to the street below that, and burned right through. 

@. Had it passed that point before the explosion took place? 

A. The fire was down below, and passed Lindall street after this ex- 
plosion. I don’t think it had before. That was shortly after the ex- 
plosion, because I know we took our hose up into the building opposite 
that, and undertook to play across: but we soon found that the fire was 
on the same side of the street where we were, near the Post Office. 

Q. Did it catch on the roofs? 

A. I can’t say, for I was in the building the greater part of the time 
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there; but as near as I can remember, it took the whole face of the 
building, all the wood-work, the window casings, etc., ignited, and it 
burned right through. 

Q. What was the next building you saw blown up? 

A. The next building was on the opposite side of Congress street, a 
small building, occupied as a restaurant. 

@. How did that work? , 

A. The building was completely demolished. 

@. Did that have a good effect in stopping the fire? 

A. It did, for the time being; but the fire passed that place, and 
burned two or three buildings this side of it, finally. But it made an 
opening, whereby they could reach the fire beyond. If they had had 
sufficient water there, perhaps it might have had a beneficial effect, but as 
it was, it did not arrest the progress of the flames. 

Q. (By Mr. Puizerick.) Water was lacking there? 

A. Yes; they had not sufficient water to stop the fire. 

@. (By Mr. Russeti.) Didn’t they have engines enough, or was 
there a want of water to supply the engines? 

A. Where I was located, there was not a sufficient number of engines. 
I understand (I do not know this personally) that those which were 
connected directly with the water-pipes did not have sufficient water. 
Our engine played from a reservoir, and we had water enough all the 
time. The reason why we played from a reservoir was, that we found 
there were two sizes of couplings, and when we got ready to couple on 
to a hydrant, we found we could not do it, because there was a two-inch 
coupling on the hydrant, while ours were two-and-a-half-inch. Most of 
them are two-and-a-half-inch ; but there appeared to be two sizes in Bos- 
ton. That was avery serious matter. We spent some fifteen or twenty 
minutes in trying to find a reducing coupling. The next day I went and 
had a coupling made, so that, if we were called into Boston again, I 
should not have that difficuity. 

@. (By Mr. Coss.) How did the men behave, on the whole, that 
night? 

A. As far as I saw, they behaved very well indeed. 

@. (By Mr. Russett.) Were there any exceptions to that? 

A. Well, I saw some who had plenty of whiskey, or something simi- ~ 
lar ; but there were very few cases of that kind. 

Q. (By Mr. Coss.) Were those Boston firemen? 

A. No, sir; they were not. 

Q. (By Mr. Puitsricx.) Did you get anything to eat for your men 
during Sunday? 
op O95 alr 
. coy Mr. RussEtu.) Did you have any trouble for want of food? 
. No, sir. 

. (By Mr. Puirsricx.) Did you have any trouble for want of fuel? 
. No, sir, I believe not. 

. (By Mr. Coss.) Did you see any people carrying away goods? 

. Yes, sir; when I first came in, I went down through Pearl street, 
and they were carrying off boots and shoes at a rapid rate. 

Q. Firemen? 

A. No, sir; those appeared to be citizens, 
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@. (By Mr. Puirsrick.) Did that distract the attention of your men? 

A. No, sir; they were not there at that time. Our steamer did not 
come in untilafter 1 came in. I went out for her. 

@. What manufacture is your steamer? 

A. The Amoskeag Co’s. 

@. Do you know anything about the comparative merits of yours and 
the Boston steamers? Is yours any better? 

A. Wo consider the Amoskeag engine as good as any there is made. 

@. Has Boston any of that kind? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. Did you see anything to lead you to suppose that the Boston en- 
gines were any better than yours, or not so good? 

A. I could not discover any difference. I presume there are some that 
are better, and some not as good. Some of Mr. Hunneman’s steam fire- 
engines are as good engines as there are made in this country. 

Q. (By Mr. Russert.) Were all the firemen from Medford directly 
under your charge all the time? 

A. Yes, sir; I believe they were. After we got at work, I believe I 
did not leave until we got through, but once or twice, to get something 
to eat. 

Q. (By Mr. Coss.) What time did you go home Sunday? 

A. About five o’clock. 

Q. (By Mr: Russert.) Did you see anybody taking goods from 
Goodyear’s rubber store, or any rubber store? 

A. No, sir, I did not. 

@. (By Mr. Pursricx.) From whom did you get directions, when 
you first went to work? 

A. I saw Mr. Damrell when I came in, and asked him where we should 
go, and he told me to work in the vicinity of State street and Washing- 
ton street, and try to keep the fire from coming up at that point, which 
we did, and remained there. The last battle we had was in the Post- 
Office building. 

@. Were there any other engines drawing from that reservoir? 

A. Yes, sir, there were three others. 

@. Did you draw it down so that the water gave out? 

A. Not so but what we could get water. One of the other engines 
had to put in a piece of suction hose. We drew it down, but not dry ; 
not so but what we had plenty of water all the time. 


_ Adjourned to Friday, at three o’clock. 
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SEVENTEENTH DAY. 
Fripay Arrernoon, December 20. 


WALTER H. STURTEVANT, sworn. 


. (By Mr. Russett.) ‘What is your official position? 
. Lam Engineer of Steamer No. 11, located at East Boston. 
. At what time did you start for the great fire? 
. Somewhere about half-past seven o’clock. 
. Have you any means of telling exactly? . 
. No, sir. It was from that to twenty-five minutes to eight o’clock, 
I should think. | 
@. What means have you of knowing what time it was when you. 
arrived ? ! 
A. I went around and looked at the clock on the boiler of my engine. 
It was five minutes of eight. 
Q. Is it your custom to look at it to get the time? 
A. Yes, sir; itis forme. I generally look to see the time meen ig 
start for the fire, and when I come away from the fire. 
@. Do you make a record of it? 
A. No, sir. 
@. What point did you reach? 
A. I took the hydrant on the corner of Franklin and Devonshire 
streets. 
@. Which alarm did you follow? 
A. I think it was the third alarm that we followed. 
@. Did you go with horses? 
A. No, we did not. 
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Q. (By Mr. Coss.) How long does it take you, between the same 


points, when you come in with horses ? 
A. Ishould judge that, with the crew we had on that night, we could 
go no quicker with horses. 
. Don’t yoy know as a matter of fact? 
No, sir. 
Did you go to the fire at the State-street block? 
Yes, sir. 
How long did it take you to get there? 
Twenty five minutes. We had horses then. 
. How long going to Rand & Avery’s? 
We were twenty minutes. 
- You had horses at both times? 
Yes, sir. 
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GEORGE W. BROWN, sworn. 


@. (By Mr. RUSSELL.) What is your connection with the Fire De- 
partment? 

A. [I am engine-man of Engine No. 9; i. e., I am Engineer. They 
term the Engineers ** Engine-men.” 
. Where is the engine located? 
. At Perry street, East Boston. 
. At what time did you start for the great fire? 
. At twenty-seven minutes past seven o’clock. 
How do you know the exact time? 
. I looked at the clock when I started. 
What alarm was that? 
. It was the second alarm. 
. At what time did you arrive? 
. I could not tell you exactly ; I had no way to get the exact time; 
nts as near as my judgment goes, I should say about thirteen minutes to 
eight, somewhere in that vicinity. 

Q. (By Mr. Fintg.) To what-point did you go? Where did you 
stop? 

A. We went to Church Green,.and stopped at the reservoir. 

@. What would have been the difference of time, in your opinion, if 
you had had horses? 
. L don’t think that it would have made any difference whatever. 
Did you go to the State-street fire? 
. Yes, sir; I did. 
How many minutes did that take? 
. It took about fourteen minutes. 
. Did you go to Rand & Avery’s fire? 
Yes, sir, 
How long did it take for you to get to that fire? 
. That took eighteen minutes, for we did not catch the boats in East 
Boston. A great deal depends upon that. In the great fire we caught 
the boat and ran direct on to the boat. We didn’t stop at all. We 
started right off. It was the same at the State-street fire. At the Rand 
‘& Avery fire there was a delay. 

@. When you came to the State-street fire, and to Rand & Avery’s 
fire, did you come with horses? 

A, Yes, sir. The night of the great fire we had no horses, We had 
them at both of the other fires. 
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JOSIAH S. BATTIS, sworn. 


Q. (By Mr. Russerz.) What is souT connnection with the Fire De- 
partment ? 

A. I am Engineer of Steamer No. 5, of East Boston. It is located at 
Marion street. 

Q. At what time did you start for the great fire? 

A. Somewhere in the neighborhood of ten minutes of nine, as near as 
I could judge. I can’t tell exactly. 
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Q@. At what time did you arrive? 

A. That I could not tell exactly, but we judged that we were from 
twenty to twenty-five minutes in going. 

@. Where did you come? 

A. We came to the corner of South and Summer streets. We caught 
the boat. The boat was waiting for us. We came without horses. 

@. What would have been the difference in time if you had had 
horses ? 

A. ¥ don’t think there would have been any difference, with the horses 
in the state in which they had been. With the horses in the usual state, 
I don’t think we could have done it much quicker. We had a large num- 
ber of men. 

@. About how many men had you? 

A. I asked the foreman the next day, and he thought there were one 
hundred and eighty on the rope. 

@. Did you come to the State-street fire? 

A. Yes, sir. We came with horses. We judged that we were fifteen 
minutes in coming. We caught the boat at that time. It was waiting 
forus. We got right aboard. 

It was about the same at the Rand & Avery fire. 

Q. Did the same men come with you all the way from East Boston? 

A. We picked up a good many more. We put an extra rope on 
the engine. We had on a good many men who came clear from the 
engine-house ; it was after the third alarm struck. We did not start on 
the third alarm, but started when we got orders from Chief Engineer 
Damreil. 


GEORGE O. TWIST, sworn. 


Q. (By Mr. Russert.) What is your connection with the Fire De- 
partment? 

A. I am attached to Engine No. 2 as Engineer. The engine is 
stationed on Fourth street, between K and L streets, South Boston. 

@. At what time did you start for the great fire? 

A. About quarter to eight o’clock. I could not tell exactly. 

Q. What time did you get there? | 

A. We were there, I think, about quarter past eight o’clock, as near 
as I can judge. 

@. How much quicker would you have come if you had had horses? 

A. We did use horses. We got horses at the Broadway, South Bos- 
ton, railroad station. 

The draw of the Broadway bridge was what detained us. It detained 
us it may be ten minutes. 2 


JOHN RAY, sworn. 


Q. (By Mr. Russert.) What is your connection with the Fire Depart- 
ment? 

A. Iam engine-man of Engine No. 1 of South Boston. It is located 
on the corner of Fourth and Dorchester streets. | 
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@. What time did you come to the great fire? 

A. I came at the fourth alarm. I could not give the time. 

€). Can you tell anywhere near the time that you got there? 

A. I could not state the time when we arrived. I could state about 
the length of time that we were in coming. 

@. How long was it? 

A. I should say from twelve to fifteen minutes. 

Q. Was it by horses or men? 

A. It was by horses. ° 

Q. Where did you get the horses? | 

A. They belonged to the company, sir. They were our regular 
horses. 

@. On the way did you meet with any delay on account of bridges? 

A. No, sir. 


DAVID E GILMAN, sworn. 


Q. (By Mr. Russerxz.) Whatis your connection with the Fire Depart- 
ment? 
A. I am engineer of Steamer No. 15. 
Q. Where is that located? 
A. At South Boston, at the junction of Broadway and Dorchester 
avenue. 
. What time did you start for the great fire? 
. It was at eight o’cloek. 
Did you look at the clock? 
. I was looking at the clock to get the time. 
Did you come with horses? 
. We did not vome with horses. 
What time did you arrive? 
We arrived at five minutes past eight. We started at eight, and 
got there in five minutes. 
@. Where did you arrive? 
A. It was on Kingston street, at the junction of Kingston and 
Bedford. 
. How long would it have taken to have come with horses? 
. It would have taken a little longer, perhaps half a minute. 
. How would you have lost half a minute? 
. On account of the bridge. 
. Would you have had to walk across the bridge? 
. Yes, sir. It would not have been safe to have run across the: 
bridge with horses as fast as the men came across. The track was not 
filled up outside of the rail. ° 
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LOUIS BRIGGS, sworn. 


Q. (By Mr. Russety.) What is your connection with the Fire Depart- 
ment? 

A. I am engineer of Engine No. 18. 

@. Where is that located? 

A. At Mount Bowdoin, Dorchester. 
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How far is that from the burnt district? . - 

. We call it about four miles and a half. 

What time did you start for the great fire? 

. I started immediately on the general alarm. 

Do you know what time that was? 

No, sir, not exactly. I have for gotten. 

At what time did you arrive? 

. We were timed by’a man named Rexford. It was fifty-five 
minutes. His place of business is up here in Bedford street. He is in 
the perfumery business. 

At what place did you arrive? 

. We arrived in Chauncy street.’ 

Did you come by horse-power or by man-power? 

. By man-power. 

How much faster would you have come if you had had horses? 
Not a great deal. 

Did you ever come over pretty nearly the same route with horses? 
. Yes, sir; I did at the Rand & Avery fire, and also at the State- 
street fire. . 

@. How long did it take yeu to reach the State-street block on the 
last occasion? 

A. Forty minutes. 

Q. How long did it take you to reach the Rand & Avery fire? 

A. About the same period. At the State-street fire we had a better 
chance, because it was late at night and the streets were clear. 

Q. How was it when you came to Rand & Avery’s fire, in respect to 
the streets being clear? 

A. The streets were fuller. It was earlier in the evening, and there 
were more horse-cars running directly down Washington street. We 
were from forty to forty-five minutes coming to the Rand & Avery 
fire. We then took the hydrant where Adams’ Express Company used 
to be. We did not go so far at the Rand & Avery fire as we did at the 
State-street fire. 

@. Did you race with any engine on the way? 

A; No, sir. 

@. You did not pe any horse-power engine, or have any horse-power - 
engine come with you? 

A. No, sir. 
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EZRA B. HIBBARD, sworn. 


Q. (By Mr. Russetz.) What is your connection with the Fire De- 
partment? . 
. Tam Engineer of Steamer No. 19. 
Where is that located? 
. At Mattapan, 16th Ward. 
How far do you call that from Church-Green street ? 
. It is about six and a half miles. 
. At what time did you start for the great fire? 
. At eight o’clock I came out of the house. 
Did you look at the clock? 
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A. Yes, sir. The clock on the school-house was just striking as we 
started. 

@ At what time did you arrive? 

A. We arrived at half-past nine o’clock on Purchase street. 

Q. Did you come by hand-power? 

A. Yes, sir; by hand-power all the way. 

@. How much quicker do you think you would have come if you had 
had horses? 

A. About from fifteen to twenty minutes quicker. 

Did you come to the State-street fire? 

. Yes, sir. 

How many Mindtes did that take? 

One hour and five minutes. / 

How long to the Rand & Avery fire? 

. Fifty-five minutes. I had horses on at the two last-named fires. 

. What made the difference between the State-street fire and the 
Rand & Avery fire? 

A. We had a hired horse, which had never worked on the pole before. 
It was the first night he had run, on the night of the State-street fire, 
and he was a little awkward. It was one new horse and one of our old 
ones. Atthe Rand & Avery fire, we got a little more speed out of him, 
so that he came in a little quicker. It was one hour and five minutes 
at the State-street fire, and fifty-five minutes at the Rand & Avery fire. 
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. EUGENE H. FREEMAN, sworn. 


Q. (By Mr. Russert.) What is your connection with the Fire Depart- 
ment? 

A. I am engine-man of Steamer No. 16. 

Q. Where is that located? 

A. At Lower Mills, Dorchester. They call it six miles from there to 
the head of State street. 

@. At what time did you start for the great fire? 7 

A. We started on the repetition of the general alarm. I don’t re- 
member now just what time it was. 

Q. How long did it take you to come in? 

A. We were fifty-five minutes. I timed it by my watch. 

@. Was it horse or hand power? 

A. It was horses. 

@. Did the team belong to your engine? 

A, No, sir; they were livery-stable horses. If we had had our own 
horses, we should have come in a little quicker. 

@. Who hired the horses? 

A. I sent to the stable after them. 

@. What was the condition of your own horses? 

A. They were badly used up. They were the sickest that they had 
‘been at all at that time. They came down late with the complaint, and 
they had it the very worst just then. 

-@. Can you give any opinion as to how long it would have taken to 
have come without horses? 

A. Icould not. We did not drag our engine entirely by hand. 
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Q. To what point did you come? ; 

A. We came to Chauncy street. We were sent there to the reser- 
voir between Summer and Bedford. 

Q. (By Mr. Fiery.) How long did it take you to come to the State- 
street fire? 

A. We got to State-street block in forty-four minutes with our own 
horses. 7 

@). How long did it take you to come to the Rand & Avery fire? 

A. We were forty-eight minutes. We came over the upper road that 
night, which made it a little farther. 

@. You had your own horses at both the State-street fire and the 
Rand & Avery fire? 

A. Yes, sir,.at both places. 
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FRANKLIN MURRAY, sworn. 


Q. (By Mr. Russet.) What is your connection with the Fire De- 
partment? 
A. Iam Engineer and‘engine-man of Engine No. 20. 
Q. Where is that located? 
A. At Neponset, in Ward 16. 
Q. How far from the head of State street? : 
A. I don’t know that I can tell you exactly. I believe it is considered 
five miles from the depot in Neponset to the head of State street. 
@. At what time did you start for the great fire? 
A. I started at twenty minutes past eight o'clock. 
@. What started you? 
Al. We started on the second alarm. 
@. What time did you arrive? 
A. We arrived in Chauncy street at five minutes before nine. 
@. Did you come with horses? 
A. Yes, sir. 
@. Were they your own horses? 
A. No, sir. 
@. Were the horses hired for the occasion? 
A. Yes, sir. We went out and got them. They were hired by the 
foreman. 
Q. Did he have any orders from any one else about hiring them? 
TANG. Sit. 
. What was the condition of your own horses? 
. They were very sick. 
. Where did you arrive at eight fifty-five? 
. At Chauncy street. 
. Did you go to work there? 
rites Sa 
How long did it take you to come to the State-street fire? 
. Forty-five minutes with our own horses. 
. How long did it take you to come to the Rand & Avery fire? 
. Thirty-five minutes with the same horses. 
. What made the difference? « 
- When we came to the State-street fire, it was the first time we had 
used them after they were taken sick, and we drove slow. 
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CHARLES C. LANE, sworn. 


@. (By Mr. Russert.) What is your connection with the Fire Depart- 
ment? 
I am engine-man of Steamer No. 17. 
. Were is it located? 
. At Meeting-House Hill. 
How many miles from State street? 
. I don’t know the exact distance. 
What do you think the distance is? 
. I think they call it three miles. 
At what time did you start for the great fire? 
Quarter to eight o’clock by my watch. 
What time did you arrive? 
Quarter past eight. 
Where did you arrive at that time? 
. At Church-Green. That was by my watch also. 
Was it by horse-power or man-power? 
. It was by hand-power. 
How much quicker could you have come with horses ? 
. I could not have come any quicker with horses. 
Did you pass any horse team or did any horse-team engine pass 
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A. No, sir. 

Q. How long did it take you to get to the State-street fire? 

A. Forty minutes, as near as I can judge. I did not take the time 
when I came in, but we ran the biggest partof the way coming in. The 
horses did not come any faster than we came by hand. They were the 

regular horses on the engine. ‘They were sick. 
~  @Q. (By Mr. Fiera.) How was it at the Rand & Avery fire, as near as 
you can judge? 

A. We came in in thirty-five minutes. 

@. Did you take the time? 

A. I took the time when we started — not when we came in. It was 
not the same horses. I came in with a hose-carriage horse at that fire. 
He is now dead. He did not live but three or four days after that 
fire. 


JAMES T. COLE, sworn. 


Q. (By Mr. Russetz.) What engine are you attached to? 

A. Engine No. 12, as engine-man. 

Q. Where is it located? 

A. At the corner of Warren and Dudley streets, in the Highland 
district. 

Q. What alarm caused you to start for the great fire? 

A. We started for the great fire on the fourth alarm. 

@. At what time did you arrive? 

A. I could not give you the exact time. It was twenty minutes from 
the house to the hydrant, with all the connections made. 
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@. Where did you arrive? 

A. At the hydrant at the corner of Bedford and Columbia street. 

@. How far do you call it? 

A. It is somewhat over eleven thousand feet. I forget the exact num- 
ber. I did measure it on the map. It was atrifle over two miles. 

@. Did you come by horse or hand powers ? 

A. By hand-power. 

@. How much quicker would you have come if you had had horses? I 


mean good horses. 

A. I think we could have bettered it some five minutes, perhaps more. 

@. How many minutes did it take you to come to the State-street 
fire? E 

A. That I could not say, only to guess at it. I should say twenty to 
twenty-five minutes. We had the horses that belonged to the engine, 

@. Did you take the time at Rand & Avery’s? 

A. No, sir. 

@. How did you know that you came in twenty minutes? 

A. There was a gentleman who came with us who timed it; we came 
on the run all the way. I can run considerable, and I had to get on and 
ride twice. Every now and then fresh men would run out and jump on to 
the ropes. 

@. Who was the gentleman who timed you? 

A, His name is Henry Morse. He lives in the Highland district, on 
Warren street. I don’t know the number. 


THOMAS NANNERY, sworn. 


Q. ABy Mr. Russety.) What is you connection with the Fire Depart- 
ment: 

A. Iam attached to Engine No. 14, as engine-man. 

Q. Where is that engine? 

A, At Centre street, “Boston Highlands. 

Q. How far out on Centre street? 

. A. It is within two hundred feet of being three miles from State 
street. 

@. What time did you start for the great fire? 

A, Well, sir, that is more than I can answer. I was on my vacation 
at the time of the great fire. I went to the great fire myself. I started 
3 before the engine. I was eating my supper at the time I heard the 
alarm. 

Did you come in to the State-street fire with the engine? 

. Yes, sir. We came in in twenty minutes with our ‘horses. 

. How was it at the Rand & Avery fire? 

. It was just about the same time, twenty minutes. 

- On both those occasions was steam up when you got there? 
. Yes, sir, the steam was all ready. 

(By Mr. Coss.) Who did come in with your engine and take your 
place at the great fire? 

A. Mr. Raymond. I have got the time from those who did come with 
the engine. It was twenty-five minutes. 
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Q. Where did they locate with the engine? 

A. At the corner of Otis and Franklin streets. 

@. How was the engine drawn? 

A. It was drawn by horses that night. It was our own team. They 
were not very well, and so the driver did not hurry them so much as he 
otherwise would have done. 


GILMAN TYNG, sworn. 


Q. (By Mr. RussELtL.) What is your connection with the Fire De-. 


partment ? 

A, Iam on Engine No. 10. 

Q. Where is it located? 

A. At thecorner of River and Mount Vernon streets. I am Engineer 
of the engine. 

Q. At what time did you start for the great fire? 

A. I could not say at what time we did start. We started when the 
first alarm was given, at about 74 o’clock. We started as soon as the first 
alarm was given. 

@. Do you know at what time you arrived? 

A. No, sir, I don’t know exactly. 

@. As near as you could tell, about how many minutes? 

A. I should think that if we came in in ten or twelve minutes that we 
were doing very well. Some twenty-five or thirty men thought that 
would be the time that we camein on. I don’t know exactly. 

@. How much quicker would you have come in with horses? 

A. It might have made a minute’s difference. I don’t know that it 
would have made that much difference. I had, I guess, all of one hun- 
dred men. 

@. Where did you go? 

A. We came right in by Boylston street, right down Essex street, and 
stopped at the corner of Arch and Summer streets. 

@. When you went to the State-street fire did you have horses ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. How many minutes were you in coming? 

A. I calculated that we came in to the State-street fire in eight or nine 
minutes. Wecame in pretty lively. I thought we had had fires enough, 
and that I would come in fast this time. I don’t think it was more than 
six minutes. We had anice, clear road, and went along pretty lively. 


THEODORE HUTCHINGS, sworn. 


Q. (By Mr. Russert.) What is your connection with the Fire De- 
partment? 

A. I am Engineer of Eagle engine No. 3. 

@. Where is it located? 

A. On Washington street, near the corner of Dover. 

@. At what time did you start for the great fire? 

A. Somewhere about thirty-five or thirty-six minutes past seven. I 
can’t tell exactly. 

Q. Did you look at the clock? 
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A. No, sir. 

Q. What alarm was it? 

A. We had got out of the door before the third alarm struck, having 
seen the fire. 

Q. Do you know at what time you arrived? 

A. I could not tell. Probably it was some eight or ten minutes from 
the time we started. ! 

@. How much faster could you have come if you had had horses? 

A.J should think one quarter faster, or in that vicinity 
somewhere. . 

@. To what spot did you come? 

A. We came to the corner of Kingston and Bedford streets, greet 
opposite the fire. 

Q. How long did it take you to go to the State-street fire? 

A. I should think somewhere about thirteen or fourteen minutes. 

@. Did you have horses? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. How long to Rand and Avery’s fire? 

A, About the same time as the State-street fire. It may be a minute 
less. 

Q. You did not time either of these, did you? 

‘A. No, sir. 


DEXTER R. DEARING, recalled. 


Q. (By Mr. Russert.) You belong to No. 4, situated in Brattle 
square? 

A. Yes, sir, it was formerly. It isn’t now. 

Q@. What time did you start for the great fire? 

A. It was inside of seven minutes after the first alarm sounded that 
we arrived at the fire. 

Q. Did you time it by your watch? 

A. No, sir., I had all I could do to get ready. 

Q. How long did it take you to come to the State-street fire? 

A. I should think that it took four minutes. 

@. Did you use horses? 

As ees, Sil. 
@. At the Rand & Avery fire you did not use horses? 

A. We used horses, but we were there connecting when the bell struck. 
I started the engine myself, coming away in my plain coat. 


CHARLES RILEY, sworn. 


). (By Mr. Russert.) bias is your place in the Fire Department? 
AE ngineer of Steamer No. 
0, W. here is it located ? 
A. At East-street place, which makes up on the corner of East street. 
The engine-house is about half way down. 
Q. At what time did you start for the great fire? 
A. I don’t know what time it was. 
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-Q. Was it before the alarm or after? 

A. It was before the alarm. I was on the way before the bell struck. 

@. How long after you started did the bell strike? 

A. It might have been four or five seconds, I should judge. I was 
out of the house. . 

@. Where did you go? 

A. To the corner of Lincoln and Bedford streets. 

@. How many minutes did it take you to get there? 

A, I don’t know exactly, of course. As near as I can tell, it took me 
about a minute and a half—not over that, to the best of my judgment. 

Q. How far is it? 

A. Really, I don’t know, —it is but a short distance. 

@. How soon did you have a stream on the fire? 

A. I should judge that we had a stream on in not far from four min- 
utes. It was inside of five, I should say. 

(. Do you mean from the time you started? 

A. Yes, sir. y 

@. Did you have steam up fully ? 

A. No, sir; not a full head. 

@. Did you use the steam in four minutes? 

A. I got the hydrant stream on in four minutes from the time I started, 
and steam on a minute later. I have hot water in my boiler nearly up 
to the boiling point all the time, and I had it at that time. 

. Did you have plenty of fuel when you begun? 

Yes, sir. 

. Did you get out of coal at any time? 

Yes, sir, I got out, but not to lose any steam, however. 
How soon did you get out of coal? 

It was in perhaps an hour. 

Where did you go for fuel? 

. It was brought to me by a team and horses. 

Didn’t you use any fuel besides coal? 

Yes, sir. 

What did you use? 

It was cases and boxes. Those were also brought to me. 
. Who brought the boxes to you? 

. IL could not tell you. They were brought by citizens. 

. Was any wood brought to you? 

. No, sir. 
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BROWN S. FLANDERS, sworn. 


Q. (By Mr. Russert.) What is your place in the Fire Department? 

A. I am Engineer of Steamer No. 8, stationed at Salem street, be- 
tween Parmenter and Prince. 

Q. At what time did you start for the great fire? 

A. At the second alarm. 

(). Did you notice the time? 

A. It was about twenty minutes past seven o ’clock — within a minute 
or two. I noticed it by the clock on the engine-house. It might vary. 

@. At what time did you arrive at the fire? | 
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A. I have no means of knowing when we arrived at the fire. It is not 
customary to time us. Tothe best of my knowledge, it was eight anda 
half minutes, 

Q. How much faster should you have gone if you had had horses? | 

A. Icould not say. 

Q. What point did you go to? 

A. I went to the south-west corner of Winthrop square, —the corner 
of Beebe’s building, at the opposite side of the street. 

‘Q. Could you have gone any faster if you had had horses? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. Did you ever time the steamer going to a fire about the same dis- 
tance? 

A. We have been timed repeatedly by other parties. I never have 
timed it. I should judge it was from five to six minutes to a point about 
that distance off. 

Q@. When you said you went in eight and a half minutes, what time 
was that? . 

A. It was from the time when we started from the house. 

Q. Now, from thetime you started from the house to the time you got 
to the other fire was how much? 

A. It was five and a half minutes with horses. I should judge about 
that. 


JOHN C. TRAVER,, sworn. 


(By Mr. Russert.) Whatis your place in the Fire Department? 
I am Engineer of Steamer No. 6. 
Where is that located? 
. At Wall street. 
. At what time did you start for the great fire? 
I don’t know what time it was. It was at the third alarm. 
How long did it take you to reach the fire? 
It was about ten minutes. 
That was not by the watch, I suppose? 
. It was only estimated to the best of my judgment. 
Where did you go? 
. We were located at the corner of Devonshire and Sunkier streets. 
How long would it have taken you to go with horses? 
. L don’t know exactly. Our time, I believe, is about eight minutes 
to that box with horses. 

Q. That is something you have talked about before, is it? 

A. We have been timed with hor ses at that box, and they allowed us 
eight minutes. 

“Q. It might vary two or three minutes? 

A. Oh, certainly, three minutes. It depends upon whether the street 
is blocked up or not. 

@. Have you ever been timed with hand and horse power, at the same 
point, or to any point ? 

A. We have not, sir, to my knowledge. 


Q. (By Mr. Coss. ) You went that “night with hand-power ? 
A. Yes, sir. 
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@. You don’t know how many minutes you were going to the Con- 
gress-street fire? 

A. No, sir; I do not know of anybody who timed us. Sometimes 
gentlemen outside will time us, and tell us. 

@. Were you timed when you went to the State-street block? 

A. No, sir; we did not go; we were at work on the ruins. We had 
steam on all ready to make connections. 


GEORGE W. BIRD, sworn. 


@. (By Mr. Russert.) When were you Chief Engineer of the Fire 
Department? 
A. Lhave been out about five years now, sir. 


Q. (By Mr. Friern.) Can you state where the hand engines were 


placed when you were Chief Engineer? I mean those about the burned 
district ? 

A. Well, sir, we had one stationed on East street, and one on Purchase 
street, and one on Franklin street in that location, and a hook-and-ladder 
truck we had on High street. 

@. Did you have anything on School street? 
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A. No, sir; there was nothing on School street. There was one un-— 


der the City Hall. 

Q. (By Mr. Puirsrick.) Were there no steamers? 

A. When I was Chief Engineer, it was entirely changed from hand to 
steam. I changed it myself, and there was no hand engine when I left 
it. 

@. Were there steamers then at these points you have mentioned ? 

A. No, sir, — none at City Hall. There was one at Scollay’s build- 
ing — moved from there to the City Hall. I could not give the exact 
date when they were changed. ‘The yearly report of the Chief Engineer 
will show that. 

@. Do you remember the year the change was made? 

A. No, sir, I don’t know that I do exactly. I am not very good on 
dates. 

Q. (By Mr. Firts.) Were the steam fire engines in that Maen any 
differently located when you left from what they are now? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Where were they? 

A No. 7, which is located now in East street, was then located in 
Purchase strect. It was located at that place when Mr. Hatch was 
Chairman of the Committee on the Fire Department. 

@. Do you remember when the engine on Franklin street was moved? 

A. There was one steamer on Franklin street. All the others were 
hand engines. 

Q. The one in City Hall was also a hand engine? 

A. Yes, sir. 


JOSEPH BIRD, sworn. 


@. (By Mr. Russert.) Where do you live? 
A, L reside in Watertown. Mount Auburn is my Post-Office address. 
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Q. What connection have you had with the Fire Department at any 


time? 


A. Simply since the great ‘fire in Charlestown, in 1835, I have been 
watching to see how the department could be made better — seeing how 
we could have less fires. 

@. Did you come in at the great fire? 


A. No, sir, I was sick. 

Q. Had you foretold something of this kind? 

Bey Geraci te 

Q. You were the author of an saul in the “‘ Advertiser” ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. There was a reprint of that on ‘ths Monday after the fire? 

PA] oY Og. rsir, : 
Q. That which you now produce is your statement? 

A. Yes, sir. I ought to say, also, that that account is an account of. 


what might happen in a gale of wind. The same month I wrote after- 
wards upon the subject of the Mansard roofs, and I wrote what would 
be the result if there was not a gale of wind. I can give you that also. 
Q. We would like to see it. 
A. Ihave it here. It is in the paper dated November 25,1871. It 
is headed, ‘‘ Mansard Roofs.” It is as follows : — [ Reads. ] 


‘*In my paper upon ‘ Mansard Roof Buildings,’ I only wrote of the danger to a city if a fire should 
occur in a gale of wind. I shall now show how much more likely a fire will be to take in them than 
in others when there is not_a gale of wind. Examine one of the Montrose buildings running up to 


- the heavens, and then go to State street and look at the fine stores not so high by two or three stories. 


What do you find? Every room in the common-sense buildings on State street will be found to be 
let to good, responsible tenants; while rooms without number away up in dangerous buildings are 
now and will be to let. While not occupied they become filled up with all sorts of merchandise — 
perfect tinder-boxes, to go off as the cigar or pipe-smoker throws his lighted match among them. But 
many of them will be owned by persons who have their money so invested that they must be let. 
What is then to be the result? Why, that tenants of no character, or of only doubtful business 
reputation, flock to them — occupations of the most dangerous kinds — such as the workmen on jute, 
so dangerous that it should be banished from all cities except in Lales; nitro-glycerine, dualin, the 

making of torpedoes, or other kinds especially dangerous, will be carried on in them. And this is ~ 
nye all. Business falls away. Money is hard to procure, and creditors must have money to pay 
their debts. 

“* Go to the insurance office where your property is insured and ask the President whom you can 
address, what will most likely be the result of having such business tenants in the times that tries 
men’s souls and the patience of insurance people. The officers of insurance companies know all 
about this. But let me tell them that they don’t know yet the full danger to their insured property 
if these Mansard roof buildings once get on fire in a gale of wind. 

““ They may seem, to those ‘whom they insure in such neighborhoods, to charge very high rates; but 
time will prove that if stern measures are not soon applied, merchants’ banks and insurance com- 
panies will be involved in one common ruin. 

‘What happened at the Chicago fire? When it had burned a mile or two of the small houses, it 
came in the direct line of the gale to the great, beautiful and magnificent erections, most of which 
were covered with Mansard roofs. Now, indeed, it became a hell of fire, It went with redoubled 
speed on its fell work of destruction, with the wind. 

* But that was not all, nor the worst of it. . Those great structures made the heat so great that they 
set the neighboring buildings on fire against or behind the wind. The fire, when it came to them, 
spread not alone in the direction of the wind, but ou each side and in spite of it, and near $200,000,000 
were destroyed of the most valuable property of Chicago.” 


The point is that it showed here just exactly what must happen without 
a gale of wind: that the heat would throw this fire in every direction 
where Mansard roofs were near enough to it. 

There is one thing that I would Tike to say, gentlemen, and that is, 
that there is a very large part of Boston that has Mansard roofs now, 
and needs protection. “But the powers that be — as it was in the United 
States army when the war began — never move. 

Lhere is a power capable of stopping every one of these. There is a 
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power, which should have been used, which has been pressed upon the = 
city for four years, which would have made it perfectly safe at that fire. 

Q. What is it? 

A. Itis simply a small portable engine carried on to the roof, — carried 
up to the Mansard roof. There is not to-day (for I have been over the 
city with my team), where there are not windows from which you may 
stand and reach out with a small hose from one of these engines and 

_ throw water back on to the Mansard roof so that you can strike all of 
these exposed places in less than ten feet, and every one of these small 
engines can play thirty feet [illustrating and exhibiting one of the small 
engines referred to]. Suppose that to be the fire up by that window. 
The man goes up on to that roof with his hand covered with wet woollen 
cloths. He puts his hand out and plays back upon that roof. The 
building is just as safe as if it were in the Atlantic Ocean. 

Gardiner Brewer wrote an excellent article the other day, in which he 
said that he was going to have a Fire Department of his own. I went 
to his house and took this engine which I now hold in my hand. I have 
no pecuniary interest in any engine except one, in ieee I lost a 
thousand dollars several years ago. 

@. Where would you have got water to have used in a case like this 
of the great fire? 

A. Hovey’s place was saved without even an engine, and they got 
water with perfect ease. 

@. They would not have got it without their elevator. They got it 
with tremendous exertions. 

A. It would have been a great deal better to have saved the first 
building with a great deal of exertion, than to have burnt up the whole 
district. 

Q. At that time everybody was gone home and locked up. 

A. I understand the objection, but let_me say that 3,000 of these little 
engines, such as [ have in my hand, playing a great deal more water than 
all the present engines of the city of Boston, will not cost half as much, 
and the expense of their working will not cost half as much as one 
steam fire engine. You must designate those of the police who are to 
use them. We will say that it is known that you are a good man for the 
purpose, and Iam not. It is to be placed in your house, and if through 
your means it puts out the fire before it spreads, you shall have five 
dollars. 

Suppose every hay place has them, every hotel stable has them, we 
will say, and is obliged to have them. 

I can show you old laws of the city of New York, by which it is pro- 
vided that every house-keeper shall have a leather bucket, and every 
baker three, and every brewer six. 

I would have put up over every door directions how to use this engine. 
The people may just as easily be taught to fight fire as to be terrified by 
it. Now, if there is a fire, men, women and children become terrified 
and run away from it. People can be taught so as to act with presence 
of mind at the time of a fire, so that a woman or even a girl shall put it 
out. Dr. Hill, of Waltham, while President of Harvard College, taught 
his children what to do in case of a fire; and once his son while in col- 
lege woke up and found the room badly on fire. He knew just what to 
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do. ‘The water was frozen up except one pump, and he had but one 
single pail. He put the water on in little dashes at a time,‘and then 
went back again and got more, and in this way put the fire out. 

The simple truth is, that people may be taught to put out a fire just 
as they are now taught not to put it out, and “thus save the first house 
that the fire struck upon. You would then see men carrying water up 
there with all their might in a minute. I can tell you of fire after fire that 
Ihave put out simply by acting promptly and judiciously, with very 
small quantities of water thrown by hand. 

@. I want to know what you think about these open elevators? 

Al. They are perfect curses. 

@. Supposing that they should be shut on every floor? 

A. They should be shut on every floor always. 

@. Will you go down and look at the one at Wellington & Bros., on 
the corner of Chauncy and Bedford streets? 

A. I will go there and see it before to-morrow night, and I should like 
to have you see Mr. Downer’s method of putting out fires. 


ARTHUR W. HOBART, sworn. 


Q. (By Mr. Russetz.) With what Insurance Company are you con- 


nected? 
. The Mutual Benefit Insurance Company. 
Were you at the great fire early? 
. Perhaps twenty minutes after the alarm sounded. 
. Where did you go? 
. [ went down to Summer street. 
What was the condition of the fire? 
The whole building in which the fire originally commenced was 
well on fire. 

@. It had nt crossed the street, had it? 

A. No, sir, it did not until after I reached there. 

@. Will you state anything that you saw that you think the Commis- 
sion ought to knows 

A. Ican merely say, that from being there for the next half an hour, 
the impression given me was that I never saw so little force gathered at 
the commencement of a fire, as at that; merely judging from the streams 
of water thrown upon it. Of course I could not see where the engines 
were stationed at all. 

@. Could you see those playing from Kingston and Bedford streets? 

A. I could see those playing from Summer street and Kingston street, 
where I was standing. 

@. Do you mean that you could see no others? 

A. I could not see any others. I was in the middle of Summer 
street. 

@. How many engines should you suppose there were there at the end 
of half an hour after you came? 

A. I can’t answer as to engines, but only as to streams. 

@. How many streams? 

A. I did not see more than five streams of water. 

Q. How far down Summer street were you? 
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78 I was down, I should say, where the Post Office was, on the cor- 
‘ner of Chauncy street, between Chauncy street and stays Saha street, in 
the middle of the street. 

@. Is there any other fact that you noticed? 

A. Nothing more tnan the progress of the fire. I saw it cross the 
street. 

(). Did you see any effort made to prevent its catching the north side , 
of Summer street? 

I did not, sir. 

. Was there anybody in those buildings at the corner of Otis street? 
. That I cannot say. 

Do you know whether there was any stream on? 

. I saw a stream on after the fire had caught. 

. Was it playing from the street ? 

. Yes, sir; that played from the street. 

Did it do any good? - 

. No, sir, I should not say that it did. 

. How high did it go? 

It went up to the fourth-story window, perhaps. 

Did you see any stream from the windows of the adjoining 
ilding? 

a. I did not. 

@. Do you know whether it was played? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. (By Mr. Puirerick.) Did it occur to you that something was not 
done that might have been done to prevent the fire from crossing the 
street? 

A. It merely occurred to me that there was less apparatus with which 
to fight the fire and to prevent its crossing the street than there should 
have been. 

Q. How was the heat? 

A. The heat must have been intense, for this whole corner building 
seemed to be a mass of flame, for the two sides that I could see, on Sum- 
mer street and Kingston street. 

Q. (By Mr. Firtn. ) At that time, did it seem to you that an engine 
could have stood upon the street and worked so as to have played upon 
the fire? 

A. Yes, sir. It need not necessarily have stood beside the fire to 
have reached it. 

(). Could you see whether there was another engine down Otis street? 

A. No, sir; I could not see where I stood. 

@. Did you see any ladders down Otis street? 

A. That I cannot answer, sir. I supposed there was another matter, 
that I was summoned here to testify about. Itis this. I had occasion 
to carry my securities from my office to my home, between twelve and 
one o’clock, because I felt that my office would take fire. My office was 
No. 29 State street. On my return, I passed down School street. It 
must have been between one and two o’clock, I should judge. I thought 
I heard a pounding, and Capt. Damrell’s voice coming from the large 
front door of the City Hall. Iof course supposed that I must be mis- 
taken, and I stopped to listen again, and I heard a voice saying, ‘Let 
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mein! Letmein!” I knew then that it was Captain Damrell’s voice. I 
walked up to the steps and there was Captain Damrell standing on the 
steps with three or four persons around him. He was pounding on the door, 
calling, ‘¢ Let me in!” It was the main large door right onSchool street. 
As IT approached I heard him say to one of these parties that were stand- 
ing with him, ‘¢ Doctor, I am all used up. This whole fire is the result of 
the architects being allowed to pile up their Mansard roofs.” — I suppose 
it was the end of some conversation that he had been having with a man. 
That was all that I heard of it. : 

When I reached him near enough to speak, I said, ‘* What is the mat- 
ter?” He said, “‘I want to go in here.”—‘ Well,” said I, ‘* the only 
way to get in is on the rear, Court square. ‘That door is open to-night.” 
Said he, ‘“‘ I am going in this way, sir.” Said I, ‘‘ Very well, sir, if that 
is the case, I will go around and see if I can get the door open for yeu.” 
I accordingly went around to Court square and went in at the rear door, 
and up stairs, and I thought probably I might open the door. I went to 
the door and found that it was locked. ‘The building was full of people. 
I turned around and. saw an officer pretty near, and I asked him if he 
knew who had charge of that door. He looked around, and said, ‘* Yes, 
sir; there is the officer who has the key.” Said I, ‘“* Will you open this 
door?” Said he, ‘‘ My orders are not to.” Said I, ** Yes; but Capt. 
Damrell is out there and wants to come in.” Says he, ‘*I suppose I 
must let him in.” He went and unlocked the door and let himin. The 
Captain blew the man up for not having the door open. ‘The man told 
him that those were his orders. (I cannot give the words that he used; 
it was merely in an impatient way, to think the door was closed.) 

Q. At what time should you say that this was? 

A. Ishould say, without knowing truly, that it was between one and 
two o’clock. 

I followed the Captain up stairs, thinking that I had a right to know 
the cause of his visit at that time. He went to the Mayor’s room, and 
took his hat off, and says, ‘* Gentlemen, you have sent for me and I have 
come.” Said the Mayor, ‘‘ Well, we sent for you to consider in regard 
to blowing up buildings.” ‘* Well,” said Capt. Damrell, ‘‘my opinion is, 
that it will do more harm than good ; but I suppose that the public opinion 
will demand it, and I have been getting ready for the last few hours to - 
blow up on Milton place.” That was about the whole of the story. They 
then went on to consider the matter of blowing up buildings. 

It was merely the point of Capt. Damrell’s spending so much time in 
trying to get in at that door when he might have gone around. 

@. How much time was wasted there by him? 

A. I should have said that it was ten minutes. 

@. Did you understand him to be quoting Metamora, when he said, 
*¢ You have sent for me, and I have come” ? 

A. Those were the words. He said it with the tone of a man who was 
sorry that he had to come. Perhaps the thing made more impression on 
my mind than it should have done, because I had a great deal at stake 
in that fire, and every moment was an age to me. ‘To see the Chief of 
the Fire Department spending so much time in trying to get in at one 
door when he might have got in at another door looked to meas if he had 
not quite got his head at that time, perhaps. 
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Q. How did he appear afterwards? 

A That was all that I saw of him. 

@. After he got up stairs, did you see anything of his manner? 

A. No, sir. All I noticed was that remark that he made when he 
wentin. We said that he had been making preparations to blow up in 
Milton place. 


BENJAMIN F. LEONARD, sworn. 


Q. (By Mr. Russert.) What is your connection with the Fire, De- 
partment ? 

A. I am driver of hook-and-ladder truck No. 5, situated in Fourth 
street, near Dorchester street, South Boston. 

. At what time did you start for the great fire? 

. We started on the general alarm. 

. You don’t know what hour it was? 

. No, sir, I could not tell. 

. Did you start immediately on the general alarm? 

. Yes, sir. | 

. What time did you reach the fire? 

. From the time of the general alarm until we were in Summer 
street, I should say it was not over eleven minutes. I only estimated 
it. Wecame with horses. We had our own team. We could not have 
come at that rate with hand-power. 

Q. What is the distance? 

A. It is hard on to two miles, or one mile and a half. 

@. How long would it take you to come by hand-power, to the best of 
your judgment? 

A. It would take all of twenty minutes to get there by hand —that is, 
in the way that we should have to pick up a team on such an occasion 
as that. 

@. Have you ever run two miles with that company and that machine 
by hand? 

A. No, sir, we never have. 
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JOSEPH E, THAYER, sworn. 


Q. (By Mr. Russert.) What is your connection with the Fire Depart- 
ment? 
A. I am driver of hook-and-ladder truck No. 2, of Kast Boston. 
@. At what time did you start for the great fire? 
. It was about half-past ten o’clock. 
. Did you have horses, or did you go by hand-power? 
It was hand-power. 
At what time did you arrive? 
It was about eleven o’clock. 
Where was it that you arrived? 
It was in Franklin street. That was the first place. 
. Did you catch the boat? ; 
. No, sir, the bost had just started. I was detained fifteen minutes 
on account of the ferry. 
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Q. What started you at that late hour? 

A. I am not authorized to leave the island without special orders. 
I am on the only ladder carriage there is in the second Ward, and they 
don’t allow me to cross to this side, if they can possibly help it, on 
account of its taking so long to get back across the ferries. We started 
at half-past ten, and just at that time they halloed fire over there, and 
we had to stop and put out a fire on Summer street, East Boston. 

Q. From Sumner street, how long were you coming to the great fire? 

A. J was about twenty minutes ; I don’t think I was over that, that is, 
after I got started from the Summer-street fire. I was not fifteen 
minutes in running time. [I allow fifteen minutes outside of the boat to 
get to the fire. Itis only 1,500 feet that I have to come to reach the 
boat on East Boston side. 

Q. Then, from the Boston side of the ferry to Franklin street, how 
many minutes did it take you that night? 

A. It was not over ten minutes. 

@. How long would it have taken you if you had had horses? 

A. I don’t think I could have made the time any quicker with horses 
than I did make it. I had eighty feet of rope, and it was full of men. 
There was a very large company on the rope. I rode myseif and 
managed the break to guard against any one’s being run over. They 
got along very lively. The carriage is avery light one, and only weighs 
5,900 pounds. It rolls very easy. 

I started at ten o’clock, in the first place, to come to this fire, and as 
we were turning the Sugar House, they halloed fire over there in East 
Boston. It was ; just a short distance below Sumner street, and we were 
detained there about half an hour by that fire. We used the fire- 
extinguishers on a ladder-carriage until we got a hose-carriage. 

This time is estimated ; I have no time by the watch. 

(@). Did you come to the State-street fire, and, if so, how long were 
you in getting there? . 

A, Yes; I came to the State-street fire, and I was about twenty 
minutes in getting there. I also attended the Rand & Avery fire. I 
don’t think there was much difference in the times of getting to those 
two. 

@. Did you have horses? 

A. Yes, I had horses both at the State-street fire and at the Rand & 
Avery fire. 

Q@. Did you start then with special ara? 

A. No, sir, I went on the fourth alarm. Under the circumstances of 
this big fire (the men were at work and we were at home), we thought 
it was best to go on that account. 

Q@. Do you think with the horses at these two fires that you went no 
faster than you did at the great fire with your men? 

A. No, sir, I don’t think, actually, that it made difference enough to 
mention. I could not see the difference. 

@. How does your carriage compare with the steamer? 

: A. The steamers weigh about 8 900 lbs., and my carriage only weighs 
00. 
@. You spoke about extinguishers. Have you extinguishers? 
A. We keep one in the house. There is an extinguisher wagon in 
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East Boston. They came right down and we used them at the fire. 
Then there was a hose-carriage, and that came and we used that. 


CHARLES BRUOKS, sworn. 


Q. (By Mr. Russety.) What is your connection with the Fire De- 

partment? 

A. I am driver of hose-carriage No. 6, stationed at East Boston, 
Chelsea sfreet, fourth section. 

@. What time did you start for the great fire? 

A. At half-past ten. I was at another fire when they sent for me. 

Q. Did you go with horse or with hand-power ? 

A, It was with horse- -power. 

q.. At what time did you arrive at the fire? | 

A. As near as I can judge, it was in about fifteen minutes. 

@. Was there any delay at. the boat? 

A, No, sir. 

@. How long would it have taken you to have come by hand-power? 
A. It ought ‘hot to have taken me more than twenty minutes from the 
square where I left the other fire. 


ALBERT L. PEARSON, sworn. 


@. (By Mr. Russety.) What is your connection with the Fire De- 
partment? 
. 1 am driver of hose-carriage No. 1. 
Where is that located? 
. At Salem street. 
. At what time did you start for the great fire? 
. I was not on duty at the great fire at all. 
Did you go to the fire at the great wool warehouse in Congress 
street, two months ago? 

A. Yes, sir. We went by horse-power that night. 

@. How many minutes did it take to get there? 

A. I should judge that it would take about six and a half minutes, 
although I have never taken the time. 

@. How long would it take to go by hand-power? 

A. I should judge that it would take eight or nine minutes. 
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JOSEPH R. GILBERT, sworn. 


@. (By Mr. Russetyi.) What is your place in the Fire Department? 

A. J am Engineer of Steamer No. 21, stationed on Boston street, Dor- 
chester district. 

Q. What is the distance from State street? 

A. From State street to Upham’s corner is supposed to be three miles, 
and we are a short distance this side of Upham’s corner. 

Q. Did you come to the great fire ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

q. At what time did you start? 
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A. We started at twenty minutes before eight o’clock, and arrived at. 
eight o’clock. It was by hand-power. 

@. How did you get the seven-forty ? 

A. I looked at my watch and made the remark that I would see what 
time it was. 

Q. How long would it have taken you to come with horses? 

A. Provided the horses had been well, we might have made the time 
perhaps some eight minutes different. 

Q. At what alarm did you start? 

A. Upon the fourth alarm. On the first blow on the tapper — before 
the alarm — we started. We were all ready, with rope, waiting for it, 
with the doors open. 


THOMAS W. GOWEN, sworn, 


Q. (By Mr. Russety.) What is your connection with the Fire De- 
partment ? 

A. I am driver of hose-carriage, No. 9. 

Q. Where is it located ? 

A. It is stationed at B street, South Boston. 

@. At what time did you start for the great fire? 

A. I didn’t take the time. I don’t know what hour it was. I started’ 
on the commencement of the general alarm. It was right away,\before 
the stroke got through. | 
Do you know at what time you arrived? 

. I didn’t take the time ; but I should judge not far from eight minutes. 
How did you come — by what power? 

. It was by hand-power. 

How long would it have taken you to come by horse-power? 

. I could have come quicker if the horses had been in their usual 
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In Hon many minutes? 

A. I could have done it in five minutes. 

@. Did you come to the State-street block fire ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. Where did you come to in the Summer-street fire ? 

A. I came to Church-Green street, and then ran a line from a steamer 
there. 
How long did it take you to come to the State-street block fire ? 
. I could not tell the precise time, because I did not take it. 
Did you take the time at Rand & Avery’s? 
NOs Sil. 
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FRANK WALKER, sworn. 


Q. (By Mr. Russett.) What is your place in the Fire Department? 

A. I am driver of hose-carriage No. 2, situated in Hydaom alaeks 

@. At what time did you start for the great fire? Wome oct 

A. At quarter-past seven. It was before the alarm. ee was s within a 
minute and one-half of seven and a quarter o’clock. It was probably half 
a minute before the alarm. 
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How long did it take you to get there? 

. Three to three and a half minutes. 

Where did you arrive and. where did you station your stream? 
At the corner of Bedford and Kingston streets. 

How soon did-you get a stream on after you got there? 
It was a minute and a half. 

Did you see when the engine arrived ? 

No, sir, I did not. 

You. don’t know about that? 

. No, sir. All I have is a hose-carriage. 

(By Mr. Coss.) Did you go by hand? 

Yes, sir. 

What difference would it have made if you had a hor a 
It would make about a minute’s difference. 
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THOMAS MERRITT, sworn. 


(By Mr. Russet.) What is your place in the Fire Department? 
. I am driver pro tem. of an Extinguisher wagon. 

. Where is that stationed? 

. At North Grove street. 

. At about what time did you start for the great fire? 

. I could not exactly state the time. It was just as soon as the first 
alarm was struck. It was by hand-power. 

@. At about what time did you arrive? 

A. From the time I left the house until I got to the fire was seven 
minutes. 

@. Do you know exactly? 

A, Yes, sit, very near. I had 150 men on the wagon. 

Q. Would you have come faster if you had had hor ses? 

A, No, sir, not so fast. 

@. How heavy is the carriage? 

A. About 2,000 lbs., I should judge. There are nine extinguishers 
on it. The wagon weighs about 1,000 or 1,200. 

@. Did you use the extinguishers? 

A. I could not tell you the stores on which they were used. I lost 
five of the nine which I had. 

@. Do you generally lose them? 

A. No, sir. I find them good things. 

@. Are they good in the beginning of a fire? 

A. I once saw a fire put out with them down in Chandler’s pines. It 
saved many thousand dollars. 

@. How did it happen that the extinguishers were lost? 

A. The men took them up into the building to put out the fire, and 
they were driven out and had to drop the extinguishers’in order to save 
themselves. It was the third building from the corner on the opposite 
side. It was a building that the Chief and fifteen of us were in, trying 
to kill the fire. We were fighting it with these extinguishers; and if 
they had not driven us off from the roof, we would have done good ser- 
vice with them. The heat drove us off—the heat from the AN 
side, and the heat of the building right alongside of it. 
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(). Do you use them on the roof usually? 

A. No, sir. We use them wherever we can get a good chance to get 
at a fire. They will play some fifteen minutes, by using good, careful 
judgement. . , 

(). How. many men do you have? 

A. Only. two. 

Q. What kind of extinguishers are these? 

A. They are chemical “fire- extinguishers. ‘They are the Babcock ex- 
tinguisher. They weigh eighty pounds. 

ay Was there anybody else there on the roof with a stream? 

A. Yes, sir. Hose No. 3, and two or three more engines that I could 
not. tell. 

@. Was there any other Engineer there besides the Chief? 

A. Yes, sir; Capt. Jacobs was there, and two or three more. 

@. Which way were you playing? Was it up or down the street? 
A. We were playing on to the building next to it — the one towards 
Washington street. It was right opposite “the building that took fire. I 

arrived there before the fire crossed Summer street. 

Q@. Was that the first thing you did with the extinguishers? 

A. We went on to the buildings around it to try to stop it. There 
was one building where the fire caught in the coving, and we put that 
out. 

@. How many wagons are there that carry extinguishers ? 

A. There are three at present in the department — one located at the 
South End, one at North Grove street, and one at East Boston. We 
always start at the very first alarm, anywhere in the city. Extin- 
guisher No. 1 takes the North End, down to Kneeland strect; No. 2, 
from there to Roxbury. Ours is No. 1. No. 1 takes everything this 
side of Beach street. Then Extinguisher No. 2 takes everything the 
other side to the Roxbury line. If there is a second alarm given, they 
go right to it, with all hands. They carry 400 feet of 2-inch hose, and 
400 feet of 13-inch hose. ‘The 2-inch hose we use to make connections 
with, with the other hose, in case we want to shift a line of small hose, 
or to carry it up into the attic of some dwelling-house to put out a fire, - 
or to connect it with some private faucet. The 2-inch hose is good for 
nothing on a steamer. We take and tap their line. We carry connec- 
tion-pipe branches on purpose for that. Sometimes we have to make a 
fresh-water connection, where they pump salt water to street-engines on 
_ the wharves. 

@. No change was made in the rule with your wagon, by reason of the 
horse-disease ? 

A. No, sir. The wagon did not weigh much, and a hundred and 
fifty men could run away with it. We came almost the same distance 
with horse-power, and could not make the same time. It was at Rand 
& Avery’s fire. We could not make as good time. 

At the State-street fire, we could not do as well, because we had a 
good deal to contend with, and there were teams in the way. 
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WILLIAM BLAKE, sworn. 


Q. (By Mr. Russett.) With what machine are you connected? 

A. With Hose No. 8, located in Church street. . 

(). At what time did you start for the great fire? 

A. Itwas somewhere in the neighborhood of seven and a quarter o’clock. 
It was immediately upon the first alarm. We calculated that we were 
eight minutes in getting to the fire, as near as we could estimate it. We 
went by hand-power. I don’t think we could have gone any quicker with 
a horse. 

(. Suppose you had had a good horse? 

A. They started out some two minutes or so before I could have done 
in that case, because I should have had to stop and harness. 

Q. To what point did you go? 

A. Right to the corner of Kingston street, right around on to Otis 
street, and took that hydrant on Otis street. 

Q. Where was the hose carried? 

_A. Right up on to the first building that was on fire. re * 

Q. How soon did you get a stream on after you ar rived ? 

A, It was very quick. 

@. How many minutes? 

A. I heard some of the men say to-night that they didn’t think it was 
over two minutes. But then they had to back right out, they said. We 
coupled on to a hydrant. 

. When you went to the State-street-block fire, did you have a horse? 
. Yes, sir. 

How many minutes did it take there 

. I did not time it. 

You did not time it at Rand & Avery's? 

eNO, sir. ! 
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HORATIO ELY, sworn. 


. (By Mr. Rousseti.) What is your place in the Fire Department? 
. Lam driver of Hose-carriage No. 3. 

Where is that stationed? 

. In North Grove street. 

. What time did you start for the great fire? 

. I did not start on the first alarm. I started somewhere between 
quarter-past and half-past seven o’clock. I started at the second alarm. 

@. How long did it take you to get there? 

A. From the time the alarm struck until I got there, I-should think 
was somewhere about fifteen minutes, as near as I could judge. I did 
not look at any time-piece. I went directly to Summer street. I tooka 
steamer at the corner of Arch street. It was No. 10. 

~ Q. You went by hand-power, I suppose? 

A. Yes, sir. | 

@. How long would it have taken you to go by horse-power ? 

A. I don’t think it would have taken much less time to have gone 
with horse-power. It might make some little difference. It might make 
five minutes’ difference. 
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@. How much of a team did you have? 

A. It was very light when we got the second alarm. Most of the men 
went on the extinguisher team ; consequently, I had to take what I could 
pick up as I went ‘along. 

@. What would be the difference between the time of your arriving, 
and the time of the wagon arriving with the extinguisher team? 

A, They had a very large team to start with, and it might make some 
six or eight minutes’ difference. 

Q. Do you know what time it took you to go to the State-street-block 
fire? , 

A, I was sick at that time. Mr. Merritt, who was just in here, drove. 
I was also sick at the Rand & Avery fire. 

Q. After you got to the fire, how soon did you get a stream on it? 

A. I should not think it was more than some three or four minutes. 
We ran the hose directly into the building, and word was passed to play 
away. It was in the building on the left-hand side of Summer street. 
We took it (the hose) up the stairway to play out of the window, and 
went on to the roof until we were compelled to get off. Idrive the car- 
riage and don’t have to go into the buildings except once in a while to 
light up the hose, in case of emergency. 

@. What drove you off of the roof? 

A. It was the fire. I didn’t go on the roof myself. I went back to 
the carriage after I got my hose in. 

Q. What building was it that they took the hose into? 

A. I don’t know “who occupied the building. It was directly opposite 
where the fire was in the first place. It was some three or four doors 
below Otis street. 


G. W. STIMPSON, sworn. 


. (By Mr. Russert.) What is your place in the Fire Department? 
. I am driver of Hose-carriage No. 7. ) 
Where is that located? 

. At 1044 Tremont street. 

. At what time did you start for the great fire ? 

- It was about half-past seven o’clock. It was at the general alarm. 
. At what time did you arrive? 

. Larrived there at seven and three-quarters. 

Did you look at your watch? 

. No, sir. ‘The estimate I have given is that of one of the hose- 


Did the hoseman speak from the watch? 
Yes, sir. 
Did he speak from the watch as to the time of starting and ar- 
ag both? 
"Yes, sir. 
Where did you arrive? 
. It was in Bedford street. 
How soon did you get a stream on? 
. It was in about ten minutes. 
. Was it from hydrant or engine? 
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. It was from engine. 
From what engine? 

It was from Steamer 12. 
. Why did it take ten minutes? 

We lent one hundred feet of hose and then went to work. I think 
as to Engine 15 that we lent it. 

Where was the steam thrown? 

It was thrown in front of Columbia street. 

How long would it have taken you to have gone with horse-power ? 
We could have gone there in about thirteen minutes, if not so ner. 
Did you use horse-power at the State-street fire? 

Yes, sir. 

How long did it take you to get there? 

It was twenty minutes. 

To what spot? 
. In front of the building that was burning — the State-street block. 
Did you use your own horses there ? 
. We used a spare horse. We use only one horse. 
Was he well? 
. No, sir. 

At the Rand & Avery fire, how long did it take you to get there? 
Twenty-five minutes. 
Did you use a sick horse then ; 
. Yes, sir; not the same one that I used at the other fire. It was 
another sick horse. 
@. Suppose that both horses had been in good condition, what differ- 
ence would it have made? 
A. It would not have made more than three minutes either way. I 

might have saved three minutes if I had had a horse in good condition. 
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WILLISTON A. GALORD, sworn. 


@. (By Mr. Russety.) What is your connection with the Fire De- 
partment? 
A. I am driver of Extinguisher Wagon No. 2, whichis located on Har- 
rison avenue, corner of Wareham street. 
. At what time did you start for the great fire? 
. We started on the second alarm? 
What time did you arrive? 
. Jt took us about eight minutes to get down there. 
. Was it by hand-power? 
. Yes, sir. 
Could you have come faster with a horse? 
No, sir. 
How much does the carriage weigh? 
. We had our extinguishers . “and hose on the ladder truck all com- 
bined that night. 
@. Where did you stop when you got to the fire? 
A, It was at the corner of Kingston and Bedford streets. 
Q. What did you do? 
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A, Before we had fairly stopped, we were ordered with our Extinguish- 
ers into a building on*Kingston street. I drove Extinguisher Wagon 
No. 2. . 

Q. Did you use them anywhere else? 

A. Yes, sir. ~We used them in dwelling-houses on the left-hand Han 
of Kingston street, towards Summer. We stopped the fire in those 
dwelling-houses. 

@. In how many houses did you stop the fire? 

A. Two of those dwelling-houses we used them in, and saved them 
both. ‘There were streams of water on the roof playing across, but 
nothing inside. It was where the fire caught in the window frames and 
in the windows, and burned through on to the plastering. 


SILAS LOVELL, sworn. 


Q. (By Mr. RUSSELL.) What is your position in the Fire Department ? 

A, I am driver of Hose-carriage No. 5. It is stationed in Shawmut 
avenue, No. 398, between Canton and Brookline streets. 

@. At what time did you start for the great fire? 

A, I started at 7.25. I looked at the clock. Larrived about twenty- 
five minutes to eight o’clock. 

Did you look at your watch then? 

. Yes, sir. 

Did you have hand-power? 

. Yes, sir. 

Could you have gone faster mb a horse? 

No, sir. 

No faster with a well horse? 

. No, sir; not with the horse I have at the present time. 
How is it with the horse you generally have? 

. The one I had previous to that is a very smart horse. This is 
rather an ordinary one. 

Directly after arriving there,—not more than three or four minutes 
after —we attached to Engine No. 22. The stream was put on on 
Summer street, about opposite from the building that took fire first. 
It was towards Otis street. 

@. On what part of the building was it thrown? 

A. It was on the coving. It was thrown fromthe street. It reached 
the coving. . 

@. Why didn’t you put it out? 

A. It was a little too much for one man. 

Q. Did you have to back out? 

A. Yes, sir. We were ordered from the: ground up into the fourth 
story of the building. We went up there and played across Summer 
street. 

@. Who gave that order? 

A. Capt. Jacobs, I think. It was an Assistant Engineer. We then 
followed along from building to building as the fire drove us. 

Q. Did you go upon the roof of any “of them? » 

A. Yes, sir. We were driven up towards Federal street. 
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(). On the roofs of how many buildings did you go? 
A. We were on the roofs of two buildings and in the fourth story of 
a third one, I think. 
Q. When you went to the State-street-block fire, did you have a horse? 
A. Yes, sir. It took about seventeen minutes. Tothe Rand & Avery 
fire, it was about fifteen minutes. 
Was the horse well? 
A. No, sir, not entirely. 
Q. Do you suppose you could have got there as fast by hand? 
A. Yes, sir, I think we could — quicker. 
Q. 
A 
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Suppose you had had a well horse? 
. It would depend somewhat upon the ambition of the horse. 


JAMES B. PRESCOTT, sworn. 


Q. (By Mr. Russet.) yes is.your position in the Fire Depart- 
ment? 

A. I am driver of & Pyanklin ” Hook-and-Ladder truck No. 3. It is 
stationed at No. 618 Harrison avenue, Boston. 

@. At what time did you start for the great fire? 

A. I think it was twenty-five minutes “past seven o'clock, as near as 
we could judge-with our time. It was at the second alarm. We calcu- 
late that we were about eight minutes on the road — as near as watch 
could tell. 

. Did you look at your watch when you arrived? 

. Yes, sir, I did. 

Did you come by hand-power ? 

you. e6, sir. 

Where did you stop when you arrived ? 

. We stopped on the corner of Bedford and Summer streets. 
Could you have come any faster if you had had horses? 

No, sir, we could not. 

How long did it take you to get to the State-str eet-block fire? 
. I calculate that it took us about seventeen minutes. We had 
horses then. 

@. Were they well? 

A. They were not entirely well; but then the order came to use them, 
and we did so. 

@. At the Rand & Avery fire how long? 

A, It was fifteen minutes. . 

@. Do you think you could have gone to the State-street-block fire as 
quicker by hand-power? 

A. I should say that there would not have been any great difference, 
provided that we could have had the same number of men that we did at. 
the great fire. We had a large team at the great fire — about one hun- 
dred and fifty men, as near as we could calculate it. ; 
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GEORGE W. THOMPSON, sworn. 


@. (By Mr.. Russety.) What is your position in the Fire Depart- 
ment? 

A. Tam driver of Hook-and-Ladder truck No. 1, stationed at No. 148 
Friend street. 

@. At what time did you start for the great fire? 

A. At twenty-five minutes past seven. 

Q@. Did you look at your watch? 

A. We went on the first alarm. Coming down street, we cannot hear 
the alarm, in consequence of the rattling of the ladders. We arrived in 
six minutes. We turned out of Otis street on to Summer street. 

(). Could you have come faster with horses ? 

A. I don’t think we could. ‘ 
. What does your team weigh? 

It weighs about between 6, 500 and 7,000. 

. How much of a gang did you have? 

We had two 75-foot ropes on, full of men. 

How long did it take you to go to the State-street-block fire? 
In my judgment, it was about five minutes. 

Did you have a horse then? 

Yes, sir. 

How long did it take you to go to the Rand & Avery fire? 
. Between three and four, I should judge. 

Did you have a horse? 

. Yes, sir. 
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JASON GORDON, sworn. 


Q. (By Mr. Russert.) What is your place in the Fire Department? 

A. [am driver of Hook-and-Ladder truck No. 7. It is stationed at 
Meeting-house hill, in the sixteenth ward. 

@. At what time did you start for the great fire? 

A. On the fourth alarm, at quarter to eight. I didn’t time it myself, 
but I took it from the firemen in the same house. ILarrived at the fire at 
quarter-past eight o’clock. 

(. How did you get that time? 

A. I got it from the Engineer of the steamer. He said that there was 
a man run in and took out his watch, and told them that they got in in 
thirty minutes. We went off right together with Steamer 17. We were 
right together. We went by hand-power. 

@. How long do you think it would have taken you with a horse? 

A. I have some trouble in getting off, and I could not get in there so 
quick with a horse. I keep my horses in Steamer 17’s house. My lad- 
der house is about one thousand feet distant, across the hill. Ihave to 
go over, light a kerosene lamp, and put the pole in. We got in fully as 
quick by hand-power. If I had had horses well, and all harnessed, I 
could have come in in twenty minutes. Once in a while some of the 
company will come in and help me; at other times, I have to tie my 
horses, and go and run the carriage out, and put on the pole. 
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‘I went to the State-street-block fire, and also to the Rand & Avery 
fire, but did not take the time at either. 
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ALEXANDER P. HAWKINS, sworn. 
(By Mr. Russert.) What is your place in the Fire Deparinent? 


. Ll am driver of Hose- -carriage No. 10. 


Where is that stationed ? 


. At Washington Village, Dorchester street, South Boston. 


At what time did you start for the great fire? 


‘I started at half-past seven o’clock. 


What alarm was that? 


. That was the general alarm. I started as soon as it was given. 


Did you go by horse-power or by hand-power? 


. It was by hand-power. 


How long were you in coming in? 


. We were twelve minutes in coming in. 
. Where did you come to — to what point? 
. We arrived at Devonshire street. That is where we took our 
water. 


We took water from Engine No. 8. 

Where was the stream thrown? 

The stream was thrown into a building on Summer street. 

How soon after you got in was that water thrown on the fire? 
Well, perhaps half a minute. I have not taken that matter into 


consideration. I should judge that it was half a minute.’ 
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. How long would it have taken you to come in by horse-power ? 


Ten minutes. 
How long did it take you to come in at the State-street fire? 


. It took me fourteen minutes to come in with a horse that was not 


. How long did it take you to come in at the Rand & Avery fire? 
. It was fifteen minutes, with the same horse. He was not well. 


BENJAMIN F. THAYER, sworn. 
(By Mr. Russetyt.) What is your positition in the Fire Depart- 


. | am driver of Hose-carriage No. 4. 


Where is it located ? 


. On Northhampton street. 


At what time did you start for the great fire? 

I didn’t take particular notice. I star ted on the general alarm. 
How long did it take you to get there? 

I should think about twelve minutes. 


. Where did you arrive? 


It was at Otis street. 


. Where did you get your water? 


We were ordered to stand in reserve. Mine is a hose-carriage. 
How long would it have taken you to come by horse-power? 
Well, in the condition in which the horse was that night — 


Q. I mean with.a well horse ? 

A. We could not have got there much quicker than we did. 

Q. Suppose that you had used your sick horse, how long would it have 
taken you? 

A, I don’t think we could have got there with him. 

Q. Did you go to the State-street- io ns 2 . 

A. Yes, sir. ' 

@. How. many minutes did it take vous 

A. I should think it was twenty minutes. It was with a sick horse at 
the Rand & Avery fire. I should say that it took eighteen minutes. I 
threw him three times going to the fire. The horse is living, but he is 
weak yet. | . 
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Adjourned to Monday. 
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EIGHTEENTH DAY. 
Monpay, December 23. 


SANFORD H. BRIDGHAM, sworn. 


Q. (By Mr. Russert.) Did you time one of the Roxbury steamers 
on the night of the fire? 


A, No, sir. 

@. Are you connected with the Fire Department? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. What are you? 

A. Driver of Engine 21. 

Q. Where is that located ? 

A. Upham’s Cornersin the 16th Ward. 

@. What time did you start for the fire? 

A. Well, sir, I am unable to tell. 

(). Did you use horse-power or hand-power ? 

A, Hand-power. 

@. How long were you coming in? 

A. That Iam unable totell. Inever looked to see what time it was 
when we started. 


Q. Did you start at the time of the general alarm ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. As near as you can 1 tell, how long did it take to come in? 

A. I heard the Engineer say, after we got in there, that we were twenty 
minutes coming in. 

Q. To what point? 

A. To Church Green,—the reservoir on Church Green. 

@. How much quicker could you have come with horses? 

A. I have been from our house to Haymarket Square in sev auitecn 
minutes. 

@. Did you come in. to the State-street fire? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. How long did that take you? 

A. That I am unable to say, but to the best of my opinion, I should 
say twenty minutes. 

@. Did you time the engine going to the Rand & Avery fire? 

A. No, sir, I did not. 


R. E. FLANDERS, sworn. 


Q. (By Mr. Russerx.) You area fireman? 
(4x1 G8, sir. . P 

Q. Connected with what? 

A, Steamer 21. 
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- Do you know how long it took you to come in to the great fire? 
. No, sir, I don’t. 

. Have you any opinion? 

. No, sir. 


RORO 


GRIDLEY J. F. BRYANT, sworn. 


Q. (By Mr. Purterick.) Will you give us your opinion in regard to 
the style of Mansard roofs used in Boston, — whether they are conducive 
to conflagrations or not? 

A, The Mansard roof, with wooden trimmings, is of course more dan- 
gerous than if the trimmings were galvanized iron. 

Q. Is there anything in the form of the roof to make it dangerous, if 
the materials are proper? 

A. Decidedly not. 

@. Is there anything in the shape of the roof which makes it difficult 
to use incombustible materials in its construction? 

A. No, sir, it is really the simplest form of roof in outline. 

@. Have you ever had your attention called to elevators, as they are 
generally built in Boston, without any self-closing doors? 

A, Yes, sir; it has been a subject of considerable thought among, all 
the architects in active business, who are engaged in building large 
structures. Small buildings, of course, do not require them, but in large 
buildings, they are becoming a sine gua non. I do not speak of buildings 
requiring passenger elevators, only, but almost all buildings having 
power I think are using elevators open on all sides to each loft. 

Q. What is your opinion of the seif-closing hatches, as a means of pre- 
venting the spread of fire? 

A, One or two different theories have been brought to my attention. 
It seems practicable to build them, and I think they may be made ex- 
ceedingly useful. 

@. Have you ever seen them in practice? 

A. No, sir, I have never paid any attention to them as actually built. 
I doubt whether there are many built in structures other than factories, 
but it seems to me, from the models that have been shown to me, they 
ought to be made useful, and can be exceedingly well arranged for cut- 
ting off fire. 

Q. Have you any statements to make as to the part played by the 
new Post-Office building in preventing the spread of the fire on account 
of the character of the construction ? 

A. I believe the construction of the building, by its great massiveness, 
drove the fire certainly around it; and, had the building been left alone, 
so far as water is concerned, we should not have been in the condition 
we are to-day, in my judgment. While there was great heat, there would 
not have been the destruction of granite that there has been, but for the 
water. ’ 

@. Was that caused by throwing water, in your opinion? 

A. That seems to be the opinion, that a large part of the mischief was 
done by water. . 

@. Did you see any water thrown on it? 

A. No, sir; but I think you can have the evidence, as much of it as 
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you want. I take that as report from our own people. Mr. Leighton, 
our Assistant Superintendent and Master Mason, was there. If you 
want him, he will cheerfully come at any time. 

@. Was the fire-proof character of that building considered in plan- 
ning it? 

A. Oh, yes, sir; what should be called the non-combustible character 
of it. I suppose we all agree that when a building is finished, having 
glass windows, that there should be as little inside finish of wood aS Pos- 
sible. An iron door is not a practicable thing. It is continually jamming 
your fingers, and most non-combustible buildings have wooden doors. 
Originally, in fire-proof buildings, they tried iron doors, but it is not prac- 
ticable to use them. The experience with those at the Custom House 
shows this. In the new Post Office, the architraves around the doors, the 
wainscotings, and everything but the doors themselves will be of iron. 
They are all contracted for.. The doors themselves will be mainly of 
mahogany, but there will be, leading into the cash rooms, and the treasury 
in the second story, iron doors besides the mahogany doors, to cut off all 
communication with the corridors, but those are placed there more for 
safety from entrance than as a cut-off from fire, because we have fire-proof 
shutters to every window, and our floors are entirely of iron and brick, 
with tiling in the major part of the rooms. Nearly the whole area will 
be tiled. The roof will not have a piece of wood in it as big as your fin- 
ger. It will. be slated with very heavy slates upon wrought iron, with- 
out boarding, the rafters and purlins being of iron. The upper part, 
or flat deck of the Mansard, and the upright sides, will be covered with 
and composed of non-combustible materials, and that building will be, 
perhaps, as perfect in its construction as any in the country, for which 
the credit is entirely due to Mr. Mullett, who laid out the lines, and de- 
signed it. 

@. What is the top to be covered with? 

A. Copper. 

@. Will the building be more fire-proof than it was the other night, 
when it is finished? Will it be more of an obstacle to a fire, or less? 

A. It ought to be more, sir. If the glass had been in the other night 
it would have been ruined by the great heat. 

@. Was there not a good deal of wooden staging round the building 
which made a great deal of heat, which would have been avoided if the 
building had been completed ? 

A. The wooden staging created a great deal of heat that would not 
have been there if it was finished. The staging was only up against the 
rear wall, but it had a large quantity of lumber in it. Then the adjoining 
buildings in the rear, some of them, were as near as fifteen feet. “The 
Peter Brigham estate, a very high building, some seven stories, was 
twenty or twenty-five feet off. 

@. I would like to ask your opinion of covering dormer window-finish 
on Mansard roofs with galvanized iron nailed on to wooden furring. 

A, Nothing is a sufficient protection in case of a fire like that. You 
perhaps read in this morning’s paper that in the Presbyterian church in 
Brooklyn, N. Y., the galvanized iron curled up like paper. My belief 
is, no material can be applied to the roof of a building that will bea suffi- 
cient protection in the case of a great fire; not necessarily so large a fire 
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as this, but where there is great heat around the premises, — a square or 
two, or three or four buildings, — but of course we are all glad, and very 
glad, that iron has taken the position it has for the last few years; and it 
is unfortunate for our city that iron was not well received at an earlier 
date. It is unfortunate, also, that our original building act did not con- 
tain — as the New York building act did — a provision that no Lutheran 
window, no Mansard roof, should have other than iron trimmings on it. 
J think I am right in that statement. I would like to correct myself if I 
am not, and will do so. I have not looked at the New York building 
act for three or four years. 

@. I meant to ask if covering wood-work with galvanized iron was 
worth much? Whether to cover dormer window finish and cornices with 
galvanized iron was good for anything, if nailed on to wooden furring? 

A. I should have less faith in it. I know what you allude tonow. I 
know nine-tenths of the work is done in that way. I have far less faith 
in it than ifit went home and met an iron frame. I am speaking as if it 
was slate or copper. ; 

Q. Not for slating, but for trimming; for moulding, cornices, trim- 
ming and window finish; to take the place of wood, — as a covering for 
wood? 

A. Heretofore, nine-tenths of our clients, if we talked of galvanized 
iron, or any kind of iron, would not listen to us. They would say it is 
a piece of extravagance, and would not listen to us. Galvanized iron, 
of course, is far preferable to wood in a location such as you name, and 
it is the material of all others to be used, unless you could afford, or had 
the foundation for putting on cast-iron, and even then it is a question, 
whether cast-iron would be as judicious as galvanized iron, taking into 
consideration the heat and water. 

@. I want to know whether you think it a proper thing to nail this 
galvanized iron on to wooden furring? r 

A, No, sir; I do not. 

@. The building act allows Mansard roofs to be built, if covered with 
non-combustible material, which would allow them to cover these wooden 
things with galvanized iron. I don’t think it is a fit provision. Don’t 
you think the wood would burn through in a few minutes? 

A, There is a good deal in that. 

Q. Have you seen tested the efficiency of mortar to go between the 
roof boarding and the slate for the steep surfaces? 

A. I don’t know that I have ever seen the results after a fire, but I 
have great faith in the use of an inch of mortar anywhere. 

Q. Is there any practical difficulty in applying it on a Mansard roof 
between the boarding and the slating, or between the boarding and iron, 
if it is covered with iron? 

A. No, sir; and my instructions from Washington are that the upper 
Mansard part of the Post Office is to be filled with mortar and with 
arches. 

. There you have no boards? 

. No, sir. 

. I mean for boarded roofs? 

. No, sir; there is no difficulty. 
. It would require longer nails? 
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A. Yes, sir. All such things are excellent preventives. 

@. Were you here during the Saturday night of the fire as a witness? 

A. No, sir; Iwas not. The Mansard is most useful as giving you an 
additional story without the increased height of masonry which would be 
necessary if you had any other form of roof. It can be made so it isa 
cool story as well as most useful, and can be finished inside — as many 
of our best houses are —so you do not know you are in the roof, inside, 
the rooms being square, with very little loss of room. Of course, I am 
saying nothing new, but I want to make my record that the Mansard 
roof is the most useful roof, and would be the hardest to EispRnHe with. 

@. You mean properly constructed ? 

A. Yes, sir, of course. | 

@. Do you consider the tar and gravel roof a good roof for flats in 
case of fire, as compared with tin? . 

A. IL incline to answer that, that tar and gravel is safer than tin, and 
will endure longer. There are two or three different patents. I am 
not able to state in regard to the exact detail of the pigments used, and 
the parts of each pigment, but I am inclined to think it is safer. The 
examinations that have been made show that tar and gravel well put on, 
and applied in proper proportion of materials, made as fair an exhibit, 
after the fire, as most any other material. 

Q. The tin is so thin, I suppose the heat penetrates it? 

A. Yes, sir, and it curls up very quickly. Tar and gravel adheres. 

@. Do you think the provision in our building act, requiring four 
inches of brick between the ends of floor joist, is sufficient ? 

A. No, sir, 1 do not like that. 

Q. Shouldn’t it be more than four inches? 

A. [ should think one brick, — eight inches, — which fac course is 
admissible on the theory that four inches. entering a wall is all that a 
timber should enter. In warehouses, I believe in not entering the tim- 
bers, but resting them on projections, or entering them very slightly, 
and letting them lie on projections for a bearing ; but eight inches 

“would be my judgment as to what should be between the ends of the 
timbers in the two sides of a wall. 

@. I have seen a great many principal girders over iron columns 
made of rolled iron beams, on which the wooden floor joists rest. I have 
been unable to see what advantage that was. Can you tell me? 

A. We have all practised it of late years, the theory being that it 
aided what is termed fire-proof construction, and that the wrought-iron 
girder left nothing but the floor-joists to burn out, and that the iron beams 
served materially to tie the front and rear of the building. We believed 
they would hold the walls of the building together, and that the floors 
would drop away from the iron without distorting it. 

@. From recent experience in this fire has that advantage been 
realized ? 

A, Not at all; the reverse of it. There is evidence all over the 
burned district of these beams curling up and falling from their 
positions. 

(). Judging from this experience, should you not think a good square, 
hard-pine ‘beam superior in such places? 

A, I will use the word safer, You can stand under it until it has 
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about gone, and it will stay where it is. Iron will play the part of a 
snake and come out of its place very suddenly. 

Q. Then, do they not sometimes expand and throw the walls out of 

lace ? 
; A. Ihave no doubt it is possible. They would not expand any but 
the front and rear walls, because we presume that kind of a structure 
goes from the street, or front end, back to the rear, and never the other 
way, unless a building is isolated. I have no knowledge of a wall being 
thrown out by the expansion, but we know the expansion is very great, 
and undoubtédly walls are thrown out of position. 

@. Would not a wooden girder act to sustain a building longer than 
an iron one, with merchandise burning under it? 

A. It would on the average be as reliable. The wooden timber would, 
in my judgment, continue longer in-place, under great heat, than the 
wrought-iron beams. } 

Q). “That is what I meant to ask, whether it would not do its duty 
longer? 

A. But the answering of the question in that way is not intended to 
say we will do nothing hereafter in iron; not intended to say, hereafter 
we shall not put in wrought-iron girders in similar positions; not in- 
tended to imply that we should not build non-combustible buildings, as 
tar as possible, that the means at the disposal of our clients will permit. 

(). In your opinion, does the use of an iron girder supporting wooden 
floor joists add to the fire-proof qualities of a building? 

A. Yes,sir. I ought to say I think it adds to the fire-proof nature of a 
building, but under a fierce heat, I should feel as safe inside of a building 
with a hard-pine girder twelve or fourteen inches square. 

@. How does the iron add to its being fire-proof? 

A, There are very few contingencies that can come up to displace 
girders as they were displaced in that fire. In an ordinary fire, in 
the burning out of a single store, unless it was filled with something 
very combustible, it would not, in my judgment, throw iron out of place. 

@. Don’t you think those iron girders were thrown out of place by 
the combustion of the materials in the individual stores in which they 
were placed, rather than the adjacent stores? 

A. Not materials; perhaps you mean merchandise. I cannot conceive 
that the material of the floor — 

Q. I do not mean the material of the building, but the material taken 
in connection with the merchandise. Was it not the contents and ma- 
terial of the jndividual buildings which displaced those iron beams, rath- 
er than the burning of the neighboring buildings? 

A. Yes, sir; but there was such havoc made with all material, and a 
fire like that is of such rare occurrence, that it is difficult to define it 
strictly. 

(). Don’t you think something could be gained by protecting iron work 
with mortar or plaster of Paris? 

sl. Yes, sir, we are going to try a bit of roof on the Simmons building 
in that way. The trustees of the Simmons estate are going to have 
removed, and have contracted to have removed, the wooden roof of the 
original Rialto building. There are a good many others in Boston who 
might follow suit, that will not, although it would be the best economy 
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in the end. Mr. Philbrick puts the question as to the use of mortar as 
an increased safeguard to iron as well as wood, and I answer, unequivo- 
cally, that it is safer. Plaster of Paris is used very largely for that 
purpose. The Simmons trustees are going to take off the wooden roof 
of the Rialto and cover it with iron, backed with plaster of Paris. They 
are also going to take away the wooden towers and rebuild them of 
iron. We have received estimates for corrugated iron facings, and we 
have received estimates for stone. We have the foundation to put stone 
on. ‘The dome which is to surmount the corner of the two streets is to 
be contracted for and put up of iron. That was to have been slated, but 
it is now changed to iron. The purlins between the rafters and the 
entire body of the dome is to be covered with corrugated iron, instead 
of slates, as originally designed. 

@. Whether or not, as a result of this fire, the architects of Boston 
will not recommend a change in the plans of their building? 

A. We have asked very many times to be allowed to do these things. 
The trustees were very liberal to me. The will of Mr. Simmons re- 
quired that the fagade should be the same style as the one he built, and 
that being rather a pet investment, and having some pride in it, they 
allowed me to have adome; and I said, ‘** Don’t talk of wood; let us 
have iron.” It was intended to be covered with slate, but we have im- 
proved on that. All these things have come up since the fire. It has 
set us all to thinking. 


EDMUND CALHOUN, sworn. 


@. Where do you live? 

A, I am executive officer of the Navy Yard and captain in the navy. 

@. Will you tell us what time you were first summoned to take any 
part about the fire in Boston? 

A. As near as I can tell, it was about half-past eight on the evening 
of the ninth. I took a walk i in the upper part of the yard and looked at ‘ 
the fire (I had observed it at my house), and then went up to my house. 
I think it was that time, because at eight forty-five the first order was 
given for a steamer to leave the yard. 

QY. What time did that first steamer leave? 

A, Eight forty-five, sir. I reside at the lower end of the yard, and it 
is quite a distance from my house to my office. For that reason, the 
orders afterwards were issued immediately by the Commodore. I sent 
the first steamer out after having consulted with the Commodore, and 
afterwards sent the other steamer at eleven forty-five. I think there was 
an interval of three hours. It is the rule in the Navy Yard to keep one 
steamer in for emergencies. 

@. Do you know anything about the amount of powder used that night 
from the Charlestown Navy Yard? 

A. I told you when the second steamer went, at a quarter of twelve. 
We have but two steam-engines. If I remember the time they summoned 
me about the powder, it was somewhere between twelve and.one o’clock, 
I think. I sent an order immediately to the Ordnance Officer, Henry 
Truxton. I am Executive Officer, and I sent those orders to him, and 
afterwards it was not referred to me, because I told the officer who came — 
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to go and get the powder, and afterwards they went and got it, to what 
extent I don’t know, but I think they got forty-five or fifty barrels. 

Q. What was your order? 

A. To let them have what they wanted. I think that afterwards when 
they came for powder they were referred immediately to the Commodore, 
because he is nearest. I live near the Chelsea bridge. They were re- 
ferred immediately to the Commodore, and he gave them all they wanted. 
I sent all the available force I could. A master’s.mate went in charge 
of the engine, and then a boatswain who lives in South Boston, Mr. 
Choate, he volunteered, and made his appearance here about the pow- 
der. I didn’t know he was engaged at all until he came about the 
powder. 

@. Would Henry Truxton know the exact amount? 

A. Yes, sir; he is the Ordnance Officer and has charge of it. This 
first order was written on a small piece of paper in pencil, if I remember 
aright, and it was endorsed by the Commodore. I sent it with my en- 
dorsement to Mr. Truxton, and then they didn’t refer to me at all after- 
wards about the powder. I was up all night, nearly, round about the 
yard, to see that we sent all of our available force that we had in the 

ard. ' 
, @. How many marines did you send? 

A. I don’t know the number of marines exactly. The Commodore 
would know more about that, but we assisted not only on the 9th and 
10th, but several days after that. 


BeaQ; PRINCE, Sworn. 


Q. At the fire on Saturday night, I understand you overheard some 
conversation in regard to blasting and the length of fuse that was used? 

A. Yes, sir, I heard some talk between Gen. Benham and somebody 
or other. : 

@. Was the party who talked with Gen’! Benham, a party engaged in 
blowing up buildings? 

A. I was in Lindall street about the time that Robinson’s place was 
on fire. I had watched the fire with great interest from twelve o’clock, 
wondering why certain things were not done, and I met Gen’] Benham, a 
gentleman whom I know very well, and I asked him why they didn’t blow 
up some more buildings, and he told me he was at that business there, 
and observed that they were about blowing up the building next to Rob- 
inson’s, which surprised me. I said in my judgment, a more remote 
building should be blown up, and suggested that the building on the 
corner — the south-east corner of Lindall street—sbould be blown 
up. He said that he thought so too. ‘* Then,” said I, ‘‘ why isn’t it 
done?” And he said people would not obey his orders. I drew his at- 
tention, when he told me what he was blowing up, to the fact that to blow 
up buildings next to the fire would do more injury than good, judging 
from the Chicago experience ; and he said people would not obey his or- 
ders. Just then, somebody came up, who seemed to be under his orders, 
blowing up buildings, and spoke about the fuses, and whether this stranger 
or the General made the observation, I don’t know; but, at any rate, 
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one or the other made the remark that the fuses were eighteen-minute 
fuses. 

Did the General make any objection to that? 

. Not at all. 


You say the fire was in the building next to the one he was blowing 


. Next to the one he told me he was blowing up. 
Do you know the other party ? 
. No, sir; I do not. My impression is he had a quantity of fuses 
with him,— powder-works. 
. Were his hands full of fuses? 
. Yes, sir; and a cart came down pretty soon, wie they said con- 
tained powder and fuses, ete. 
@. Gen’l Benham stated to you that he was atveridi ap to that service? 
A, Yes, sir; and complained that they would not obey his orders. I 
had one of my sons with me, who also heard it. 


S 
law ROO! 


WILLIAM BIBRIM, sworn. 


@. Will you state what you did on ape night of the 9th, in regard to 
the fire in Boston? 

A. To the best of my knowledge, I think it was about nine o’clock 
when I learned that a steamer and carriage was over here from the Navy 
Yard. Atthattime Iwas on Milk street. Ithink I was full three-quarters 
of an hour before I found the steamer belonging to the Navy Yard, 
which was at that time stationed on the corner of South and Essex 
streets. J think an hour after I learned that another steamer had come 
over, and was stationed on Bromfield street, I was told. I came up, but 
could not find her. I went round the fire; I think I was absent an hour. 
Upon my return, I found the other steamer had gone to South street, 
found a reservoir and had gone to work. We worked there until, I should 
judge, in the neighborhood of four o’clock, when orders came to report 
on State street with two steamers. I went to State street, and after 
looking round some ten or fifteen minutes, found an engineer and 
reported to him. The orders were to take the steamers on to Milk 
street and report there. I gave orders for the steamers to go there 
and went down, and found they could find but one hydrant at that 
time that could be made serviceable. Another Engineer came up 
and asked me if I had any objection to one of my steamers going 
to Bromfield street. I said not, and sent an Assistant Engineer with 
that steamer, and that is the last I sawof her until I saw. her in the 
Navy Yard again atveleven o’clock. I took a position at the corner of 
Batterym march and Milk, and worked there until the building was ex- 
ploded. I think it was the one on the corner of Water street and 
Liberty square. That frightened the men and drove the Engineer and 
men away from the steamer. All the other steamers had backed out be- 
fore that, and I thought it was time for us to get out. After that we 
went down into Custom- House square, but could not get a chance to go 
to work with the engine, and went to work with the men helping Mr. 
Bickford get out his safe. Then we were ordered on to Oliver street. 
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. How long did you remain in Custom-House square? 

. I should judge two hours. 

Was there no place where you could work? 

No, sir. 

What was the result of that explosion? What was the effect of it 
in checking the fire or otherwise? 

A. That explosion was quite a distance from where I was stationed. 
My engine was on the corner of Batterymarch and Milk street, my hose 
leading up in the direction of Pearl street, and I had no opportunity to — 
observe the effect of the explosion. One effect that it had was to drive 
my men away, because we were given to understand that we should be 
informed when an explosion was to take place. I asked, I think Engi- 
neer Jacobs, to be kind enough to let me know, and I guess in five 
minutes after he promised he would, the explosion took place without 
notice. After that, the men didn’t care about going so near buildings. 
As soon as the explosion took place, the glass in the windows near where 
we stood, near where the engine was placed, was all blown out, and with- 
out any orders, they left the machine. I assured them there was no danger. 
There was an officer sent over to look after the safety of the apparatus, 
and he said he wouldn’t take the responsibility. I said I would, but the 
men didn’t care to go up street again and I ordered them back. 

@. You say you were in ane street, and there was only one hydrant 
available? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. How long did the engine remain idle there? 

A. One of the engines took that hydrant. ry 

Q. Did the other one remain doing nothing, or go immediately to 
Bromfield street ? 

A. Went immediately to Bromfield. street. 

@. Was there plenty of water? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. Did you have any trouble from want of fuel that night? 

A. At times; but not for any great length of time, because we found 
boxes and used ‘them until the coal arrived. 


@. Did you lose steam at any time on account of a want of fuel? 
A. No, sir. 


pohohe 


JOSEPH P. DAVIS, sworn. 


Q. What office do you hold? 

A. I am City Engineer, at present. 

@. Are you familiar with the Lowry hydrant? 

A. I have seen it in operation. I have never used it myself. I know 
its general character and principles. 

Q. Do you know any valid objection why it should not be generally 
used in Boston? 

A. The only objection that I know of is against its being placed in 
the street, on account of snow. 

Q. How much more efficient is it for the delivery of water than the 
common sidewalk hydrant in Boston? 

A. That question cannot be answered as you put it. The sidewalk 
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hydrants that are now used here are sufficient fora single hose. I think 

with the Lowry they have a chance for five hose; so the ratio would be 

five to one, provided you had a pipe large enough leading to it. 

Is it not less likely to freeze? 

. The Lowry? no, sir. 

‘Not on account of being near the main? 

. So far as I have known it has never been known to freeze. 

I say less likely ? 

. Yes, sir, it is less likely. 

. Are you familiar with the size of the street mains in the burned 
district? | 

A. Yes, sir; I know what they are on the map. 

Q. Were you here during the fire? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Did you see any pica of a want of water supply for the. ap- 
paratus that was used? 

A. I saw one place where I supposed the engines were short of water ; 
that is, from the manner in which they were playing. Whether they 

. were or not I cannot say positively. That was on the corner of Devon- 
shire and Franklin streets, but then I could not say positively that that 
was the trouble. 

Q. Under the present system of the construction of the reservoirs, is 
there not likely to be a good deal of water wasted in withdrawing the 
engines and leaving the reservoirs running into the sewers? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. Why should not these overflows be stopped entirely ? 

A, I can only explain that to you from statements I have heard. [ 
don’t know so much about it myself. 

@. Is there any good reason why they should not be stopped? 

A. Not if all connection with the cellars was taken away from them. 

Q. Could not the house-water be conducted directly into the sewers 
without inconvenience? 

A. Yes, sir. I suppose it is done so. now, since they do not build any 
more of those reservoirs. 

@. I suppose those reservoirs being of old date, and having their for- 
mer supply from the house-pipes, retain that connection now, do they 
not? 

A. So I understand. 

@. In case we stop the overflow, that house-water must be provided 
for by direct connection with the sewers? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. Are not the reservoirs a valuable auxiliary to the Fire Department 
in equalizing the flow of water? 

A. I think the trouble at the corner of Franklin and Devonshire 
streets was from the fact of that reservoir being there. There is a 6-inch 
pipe leading down there, and a 4-inch nozzle leading into the reservoir. 
That is equal to the supply of a certain amount of water, but not to the 
number of engines they massed there. 

@. Do you ‘think that a 4-inch supply to a reservoir is sufficient ? 

A. It depends upon how many engines you want to put in one spot, 
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If the idea is to have eight or ten in one spot, there should be facilities 
for it. 

@. Suppose there was a 6-inch ‘supply 5 could not the stop-cock be 
gauged to supply one or two reservoirs without overflow ? 

A. Yes, sir; but perhaps a 6-inch pipe is not equal to that supply. 

Q. It would be more than double a 4-inch, would it not? 

A. Yes, sir. There is probably less than twenty feet of 4-inch pipe. 
It would not probably make much practical difference. 

@. The short spur, you mean, between the main and the reservoir? 

A. Yes, sir; the branch leading from the main. 

@. If the Lowry hydrants were put in once in two hundred feet, 
would they acquire their full efficiency without a larger pipe than a 
6-inch main in the street? 

A. The question turns upon the size of pipe and the number of en- 


‘ gines you are going to use in a given place. A 6-inch pipe would sup- 


ply a single Lowry hydrant, if you were not drawing elsewhere. 

@. How would it be in case of a large fire? 

A. As I understand it, there were forty engines. If they were on 
hydrants 200 feet apart, five to a hydrant, a 6-inch pipe would not be- 
gin to supply them. 

@). How large a pipe would, in your judgment? 

A. I should have to go into a calculation to answer that. Those 
‘engines are said to throw a cubic foot in a minute. Five engines would 

make a velocity of five or six feet in a 12-inch pipe, which is going 
pretty fast. 

@. Would there not be a considerable advantage, in eases of great 
conflagrations, in connecting the high service with that part of the city 
which is burning? 

A. No; beeause the high service would not be equal to the quantity 
of water required. The high service is supplying about a million of 
_ gallons a day; and with all those engines playing, it would draw it 
down very quick. 

@. Would it not be an auxiliary? abet 

A. No, sir; it would not be of any good at all. It might be for five 
or ten minutes. 

@. You mean, you cannot use that in connection with your other 
supply? : ; 

A. No, sir. There is no reservoir connected with the high service ; 
it is a stand-pipe; and the capacity of the engines playing on the fire 
would be more than that of the engines pumping into the stand-pipe, so 
you could not keep the head up more than ten minutes. 

@. It was not let on? 

A. I suppose not. 

Q. Is there any connection between the Beacon Hill reservoir and the 
pipes in the burnt district? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Is it constantly open ? 

As ING, Sir, 

Q). Do you know whether it was used that night? 

A. I don’t know, 


; 
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Q. And it had been used that night, would it have made any differ- 
ence! 

A. As long as the amount of water in the reservoir held out. 

@. Who would know whether it was in use or not? ; 

A. Mr. Jones. 

@. Do you know if it was filled that night? 

A. I donot. They can only fill it from the high service. That is to 
say, the head is such, that I understand, on the low service, it will only 
run in a little every night. It has water in it now, but whether it had 
at the time of the fire I don’t know. 

Q. Looking at all the advantages of the Lowry hydrant, as com- 
pared with the common hydrant in use, would you, or would you not, 
recommend its being placed over that burned district to-day ? 

A. I think the best system, so far as the delivery of water is concerned, 
would be a combination of the two. I don’t think there is any use in 
putting Lowry hydrants every two hundred feet on a six-inch pipe. I 
don’t see anything specially gained by concentrating five engines at one 
point. Perhaps it is a little disadvantage rather than otherwise, but at 
the same time, there is no hydrant in use that delivers that amount of 
water, if that is the desideratum. : 

@. How would you use both? 

A. I would put the Lowrys in at the street corners, and then the others 
two hundred or three hundred feet apart. What uses up the head is the 
hose on the engines themselves. They will use up more than several miles 
of pipe. 

Q. Then would it be an advantage to have them nearer together? 

A. Yes, sir, but it seems to me to be unnecessary to have five noz- 
zles toevery two hundred feet. 

Q. Do you know anything about the Lockport hydr ant? 

A. No, sir. The chief thing an Engineer looks to is the quality of the 
manufacture of the hydrant. There are a great many Engineers who will 
not use them, because the valves get out of shape; but most any of them 
deliver water enough. 

@. You say the only objection to the Lowry is placing it in the streets 
on account of snow? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@). Have you ever heard any objections made to it where it has been 
placed in the Highlands or East Boston? 

A. No, sir, I am not in the way tohear. I have recently come to the 
city. 

Q. Since you have been here you have not heard any complaints ? 

A. No, sir. Ihave been on the Lowell works, and there, when the 
question of hydrants came up, we went round to determine’ what we 
should have. The commissioners went with me, and after looking the 
matter over, they considered it was not advisable to put in the Lowry in 
Lowell. We put in a more capacious hydrant than we have here. It is 
a three-nozzle hydrant. 

@. As compared with these, how much more water will one of those: 
deliver? 

A, They are five-inches, and these are three ; they will supply three noz- 
zles, these are intended to supply one. 
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Q. How large are the mains there? 
A. The main which comes from the reservoir is thirty-inch, and that 
is reduced down to six, which is the smallest pipe we used. 


WILLIAM J. MOREY, sworn. 


Q. (By Mr. Russett,) Did you give the alarm at the State-street- 
block fire? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. What time did you give it? 

A. I think it was three minutes past ten. 

@. Did any one tell you about the Mis? or did you discover it your- 
self? 

A. J heard somebody hallo; I didn’t anos whether it was ‘* murder,” 
‘¢ fire,” or ‘* watch.” Iwas on Oliver street at the-time. Iran down 
through Broad street into India street, and there were three or four, prob- 
ably half-a-dozen women and children at the corner, and they said there 
was a fire in that direction, pointing toward the State-street block. I 
looked up and saw the blaze from where J stood, on the corner of India 
and Wharf streets, and ran to box thirty-seven. I found officer Shea 
there. I asked him what the matter was that there was no alarm turned 
in. He said the box did not work. I told him I would run over to Fan- 
euil Hall, and if I didn’t hear the alarm by the time I got over, I would 
turn in the alarm there. Not hearing any by the time I arrived there, I 
opened the box and turned one in. 

Q. What box was that? 

A. 16. 

@. Do you know whether he tried any other box? 

A. I am certain he did not, but between the time he arrived there and 
I arrived there, he sent another officer down to box forty-seven, which is 
down to Rowe’s wharf, and I think that box was out of order, and didn’t 
work. 

Q. Who was that officer? 

A. Officer Stuart, 


HENRY MORSE, sworn. 


Q. (By Mr. Russet.) What station are you connected with? 

A. Ten. 

Q@. Did you time an engine that came in? 

A. I did. 

@. What engine was it? 

A. No. 12. 

Q. Where does No. 12 start from? 

A. It is located on the corner of Warren street, near Dudley, — fac- 


ing Dudley. 

@. What time did it make? 

A. I looked at my watch. It made about twenty minutes to the place 
where we first stopped. It was in Kingston street where we first 
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stopped, and after that there was some one came and directed them up 
Columbia street. 

@. Was it at the corner of Kaseston street where they stopped ? 

A. No, sir; I don’t know what streets they went through, but they 
turned back a little and went through a cross street, and up, and where 
they stopped was Columbia street. 

@. What time did you start that night? 

A. I helped them out of the house and we got round on to Harrison 
avenue, and then I looked at my watch, and it was fourteen minutes of 
seven. I made an allowance of one minute for getting out. 

@. You mean eight? 

A. It might have been eight. I had got home, eaten my supper, and 
was reading the paper, when I heard the alarm and went up there. 

Q. What time did you get in? 

A. It was five minutes past. 

Q. What was the point where you first stopped ? 

A. It was beyond Beach street, on Kingston street. I don’t know 
exactly. I know when they turned to go into the other place, they came 
back a little and went up a little street, and they were about three min- 
utes going from where they first stopped to where they finally stopped, 
and that was the corner of Columbia street. 

@. You came in by hand? 

A. Yes, sir. _I looked at my watch; I thought it was something out 
of the usual course, and that I would see just about how long we were 
coming. 


GEO. B. PRAY, sworn. 


Q@. (By Mr. Russert.) What time did you come to the fire? 

A. I was on the corner of Summer and Washington streets when the 
alarm was rung out. 

Q. Did you go immediately ? 

A. I went as quick as I could get there. 

@. How soon did you see any engine there? 

A. I should think the East-street engine, I think it was No. 7, — the 
one that is located in East street, — arrived there in threeor four minutes 
after I was on the ground. No. 4 was the next one that I saw, and I 
think like enough it was somewhere in the vicinity of eight or ten min- 
utes before she arrived. The rest I did not notice particularly. 

@. Did you see 4’s hose come, or 7’s ? 

A. I sawa hose, but I did not notice particularly to see whose hone it 
was. I could not state. 

@. How soon was there a stream on the fire? 

A. There were two hose companies that were about ready to get their 
streams on, — hydrant streams, — when I arrived there. I should not 
think it was over three minutes before there was one hydrant stream on ; 
I am not positive but two. ‘They were getting their hose out to get on 
a stream, ; 
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: . GEO. L. BURT, sworn. 


@. (By Mr. Russert.) What time did you reach the great fire? 

A. I did not come in until Sunday morning. 

@. Tell us anything you think the Commission ought to hear. 

A. I went inside of the lines immediately after I got here. The 
reason I did not come in that night was there was not a horse to be 
had. I have four myself. Every horse that we had at that end of the 
city was sick. Our steamer came in by hand. I tried the stables and 
tried privately to get a horse to come in that night, but we hadn’t a horse 
we could drive to Boston, and our steamer came in by hand, drawn by 
men and boys. By the way, I believe our steamer made as good time 
within ten minutes as she made at the State street and Rand & Avery 
fire. ‘That ten minutes she lost at the Highland stables, expecting to 
get horses there. They told them they might have them, but when they 
went to get them, they came to the conclusion they had no authority to 
let them have them, and they didn’t. After I got inside of the lines, I 
went to looking after the firemen as well as I could. I found by that 
time they were pretty thoroughly exhausted, and it was time they had 
something to eat. 

Q. What time did you get in? < 

A. I walked in until I got the cars, I should say somewhere about nine 
o’clock, and then I was at City Hall and round among the firemen all the 
rest of the day, and during the day, I was put on the Relief Committee, 
and at night went round to look after them. 

@. Are you on the Committee on the Fire Department? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. How did the firemen behave that day? 

A. As wellas everI saw them. They were all pretty thoroughly tired, 
but every one seemed to be willing to do the utmost he could. 

@. Since you have been on that committee, has Engineer Damrell ever 
called your attention to the exposed condition of this district and the 
want of steam fire apparatus there, or more water? 

A. At the time of the Chicago fire, our committee thought it was best 
to send him on there, and we ‘sent him to Chicago, and when he came 
back, one of the committee asked him if it was possible that such a fire 
could ever come to Boston. He told him it was, and this is one of the 
very places, among others, that he spoke of. 

@). What reason did he give? 

A. From the height of ‘the buildings, so much wood on the top of 
them, and the narrowness of the streets, that if they got on fire, they 
would make such a terrible heat it would melt everything before it. I 
will state right here that since I have been on that committee I have had 

a great many people say to me, ‘* Why do you allow your Chief to go to 
every fire? Why do you allow him to run to every fire and make a show 
of himself?” JI brought that to the Chief’s attention and he said to me, 
‘“ When certain boxes are struck, it seems as if I could not get there 


quick enough,” — while, he said, if he heard other boxes he did not. feel 
such a terrible thrill, 
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Q. Did he ever speak of want of water and of proper apparatus in this 
part of the city? 

A. We have always had the idea that our water-pipes were not so big 
as they should be, from him, in that district, and where we got a number 
of steamers located on one pipe, that one would take away from the others 
so they could not get the full force. 

Q. Did he ever express any opinion about the location of the appa- 
ratus? 

A. About a year ago, he wanted to put another steamer in town some- 
where on the Fort-Hill district, but it was rather knocked on the head 
before the committee. I was in favor of it myself, and I believe there 
should be one there now. I believe the cheapest Fire Department is one 
so strong that we cannot have anything get ahead of us. 


Hon. WILLIAM GASTON, sworn. 


@. (By Mr. RussEtt.) You are the Mayor of Boston? 

it.) 6G, .SiL. 

@. Will you state when you first became aware of the fire, and what 
action you took in regard to it? 

A. I first became aware that there was an extensive fire between half- ° 
past nine and ten o’clock in the evening. I was then in Roxbury, and 
the first thing I did was to go to station house No. 10, with a view of 
ascertaining the locality of the fire, and all I could about its extent. I 
learned that it was in the vicinity of Summer street, but did not ascertain 
yery much about the details of it, further than that it was a large fire. I 
was then in the vicinity of the depot of the Boston & Providence rail- 
road, and the question was, what was the most speedy way of arriving 
here. I saw no horse-cars at that time. On inquiry, I found that a train 
of cars would be due at that depot at twenty or twenty-five minutes past 
ten, I think twenty-five minutes past, coming to the depot in Boston. 
I waited for that train, and started to come to the city in the immediate 
company of ex-Mayor Lewis of Roxbury, and Mr. Frederick M. Briggs. 


_ There were other gentlemen waiting for the train, a great many of whom 


I knew, but I was in the immediate company of those two gentlemen. 
We reached the depot in Boston not far from half-past ten ; that is, assum- 
ing that the train was on time, and so faras I know, it was. We then went 
down Elliot street to Washington, thence down Essex, and (as near as I 
can remember) I went into the following streets: Essex, crossing over 
by some street from Essex to South, East, Federal, Broad, Congress, 
High, Pearl, Milk and Washington. At this time, the fire was raging 
with very great fury, and extending very rapidly. There was great ex- 
citement in the streets. ‘They were filled with people moving merchan- 
dise and trying to save their effects; men connected with the Fire De- 
partment, and spectators; it was a scene of confusion. After going 
round the fire in that way, I came to the conclusion that I could render 
the best service by going to the City Hall. I accordingly went to the 
City Hall. I first went into the police office; there I think I met Alder- 
man Jenks. I either met him there or soon after in the Mayor’s office ; 
I think in the police office. He told me that various messages had been 
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sent to adjoining places for assistance, and gave me such information as 
he could about the progress of the fire. J then went up stairs, Alderman 
Jenks with me, and directed the officer to light my office; it was not 
then lighted. We remained there some time, and finally I went up to 
the fire-alarm office to see about the progress of the flames. While there, 
Mr. Minns came; we then went down to the Mayor’s office, and some 
talk was had about what ought to be done, whether the blasting of any 
‘buildings was desirable. Finally, we all started to find the Chief Engi- 
neer and his assistants. We searched for him, and at length found him 
in Federal street, I think. He was there with several of his assistant 
Engineers. We told him that we wished him and his assistants to ex- 
ercise their best judgment in this matter, and we would render them 
every assistance in our power. He then told me, I think it was at that 
time, that he had been considering the question of blowing up buildings, 
and with that view had sent some person, I think it was Capt. Quinn, to 
examine various points and to report to him the condition. He then, 
with several of his Engineers, went into a store that was close to the 
burning buildings; I am not sure whether that block was burning or not, 
but at any rate, the fire was burning very near by, and in the store the 
subject of the use of powder was discussed; I was present; and they 
then came to the conclusion to make the trial. 

I told the Chief Engineer that in any trial which he ot his officers 
might make, I hoped they would be very careful not to endanger human 
life. Amidst the excitement, I was afraid that they would not take the 
neeessary precautions, in case anything of that kind was done. I 
waited about there a considerable period of time, watching the progress 
_ of the flames, and watching the operations of the department. While 
there, however, the City Messenger told me there were some gentlemen 
at the City Hall who desired to see me. I soon after that returned, 
with the City Messenger, and went to my office. I found several gentle- 
men there. There was a talk about the fire. Of course, the parties 
were very much excited; the conversation I cannot give. After a while 
the Chief Engineer came in, and when he came in, talk was had between 
him and various persons about blowing up buildings. He gave written 
orders, as I supposed, — I did not read them, — to various persons, and 
after the orders were made, he went away, and a large portion of the 
gentlemen who were in there went away. My attention after that was 
directed largely to taking measures to preserve the public peace and 
assist persons in securing their property. A great many came there 
about that. At my request, Alderman Cutter went to the Adjutant 
General to ask him for military aid. He returned, having found the . 
Adjutant General, and after awhile, I cannot give the hours now, because 
I did not watch the progress of the clock, the Adjutant General came, and 
I told him that in our confused and excited condition, we needed mili- 
tary strength to protect the city, and to protect the property and people. 
He asked how soon I wanted it. I told him as soon as it could be had. 
He asked what number. I told him as many as he could furnish. He 
told me he would take immediate measures. He did act very promptly, 
and the next day military aid came. Perhaps I might say here, that it 
remained in greater or less numbers for over a fortnight, and rendered 
very valuable service, extremely valuable service, in protecting the 
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property and persons of the citizens. I found the State authorities very 
willing and anxious to give me aid. Aid came from the forts, and from 
the Navy Yard in Charlestown. During the night, of course, great 
numbers of people came in with various requests for me to give certain 
orders in respect to the blowing up of buildings. I told them,— or many 
of them, —that the power and responsibility belonged to the Chief En- 
gineer and his Assistant Engineers; that I had no right to exercise the 
authority, and that if I undertook to usurp it, I thought it would pro- 
duce disaster and confusion; but whatever the officers themselves de- 
termined upon, I would exercise all my power and influence to assist 
them in the execution and discharge of their duties. I remained in 
my office most of the time for four days and four nights, during 
which period I saw a very large number of people upon various errands, 
and I am willing to state, as far as I can state, what occurred, but all 
that occurred it would be impossible to remember. 

I went again, perhaps I ought to say, to the fire on Sunday. I went 
to Congress street and Congress square, and watched the operations of 
the department, and the progress of the flames, and I saw that the de- 
partment were acting with great industry, and, I thought, with great 
success, at that point. The hour on Sunday I should not be able to state, 
because, as I say, amid the excitement, I did not keep the distinction of 

. the hours. I was constantly receiving reports during the entire prog- 
ress of the flames, from various persons, but I think I went to the fire 
but three times. During the night and part of Sunday morning, I 
feared that the City Hall would be destroyed, and that the fire would 
extend beyond that. There were carts or vehicles provided ready to 
take away the records in case the danger there became imminent. There 
were also arrangements made with reference to the preservation of the 
_books of the Registry of Deeds. 

@. Can you give the time or about the time when you were present at 
the meeting of the Engineers in Federal street? | 

A. My impression is, that when I first saw the Chief Engineer, it 
might have been between half-past eleven and twelve, but that is a mere 
impression. , 

@. How many times did you see him that night while the fire was 
raging ? 

A. The first time I saw him was in Federal street. The next time I 
saw him was when he came to the Mayor’s office, after that. 

@. Do you know how he happened to come? 

A. No, sir; I do not. I have no recollection of sending for him 
myself. 

@. How did he appear that night ? 

A, He appeared, when I saw him in Federal street, to be quite col- 
lected and calm ; earnest, but he talked very sensibly indeed, as I thought. 

@. Do you recollect then asking him what plans he had for staying 
the progress of the fire? ; 

A, I remember his stating to me, I think it was at that point of time, 
what I have already stated, that he had requested Capt. Quinn to make 
an examination and report to him. ' 

Q. Did he state anything else at that time except with regard to his 
proposed experiment with gunpowder? 
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A, I don’t think any inquiries were made in regard to a general plan. 
My purpose was, and I suppose that of the Aldermen with me, to go and 
see him, and give him all the strength and encouragement our presence 
could give, and to do anything we could to assist him in the discharge 
of his duties. 

Q. You say you thought the Chief Engineer, with two Assistants, was 
the party to give authority for the demolition of buildings. I will ask 
you, as an expert in law, if that is your opinion now? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. Did you give Gen. Burt authority to blow up buildings? 

A. J have no recollection of giving him any such authority. I under- 
stood the authority to proceed from the Chief Engineer. ‘There were a 
great number of things said that night; of course, I don’t remember 
everything that was said; but my purpose was to let the responsibility 
rest where the law placed it, and so far as I can recollect, I endeavored 
to act consistently with that purpose. My impression is that the 
authority came in writing from the Chief Engineer to Gen. Burt. I did 
not intend to give Gen. Burt any authority ; I did not have it to give. 

@. Do you recollect any conversation with Major Nichols, or anybody 
else, about the marines? 

A. My impression is that Mr. Nichols made a suggestion to me about 
the marines. I told him I thought it was a good one, and asked him if 
he would do me the favor to go to the Navy Yard and ask the Commo- 
dore for assistance. He said he would, and started to execute the com- 
mission; and I have no doubt he did, because the marines came. 

@. You saw the Chief of Police personally during the night? 

A. I saw the Chief of Police a great many times. He was very 
active. After I had been round to the fire I went to my office. Mr. 
Briggs and Alderman Jenks were with me, and I asked the officer in 
attendance there to light the office. He did so, and I left it lighted - 
when J went away. I don't know that the lights were extinguished any 
time until the next morning after that. I found it lighted when I 
returned, and when I returned, I requested the messenger to light up the 
Aldermen’s room, which he did. 

Q@. (By Mr. Greene.) Do you recollect how long it was after the 
building was lighted before you saw Gen. Burt? 

A. I went up there and stayed some time talking over matters with 
Alderman Jenks and others who came in. Then I went in search of the 
Chief Engineer, found him in Federal street, and others with him, was 
present at the meeting with his Engineers, remained there a considerable 
period, and then returned to City Hall, and soon after that I saw Gen. 
Burt. 

@. He came in? 

A. He came in. 

@. Was he there when you returned ? 

A. I don’t remember seeing him when I first returned; there were 
quite a number there. In reference to the Chief of Police, I will say 
that I saw him several times, and he rendered me very valuable aid. 
He was very active during the entire period. The excitement, of course, 
continued. There was an exciting period for forty-eight hours, at least, 
and there was not much sleep to be obtained by anybody. The Chief of 
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Police was with me a great deal of the time; that is, up and down from 
his own office, aiding me by suggestions, aiding me by executing my 
orders. He was very faithful. 

@. (By Mr. Pairsricx.) What do you think of providing for a more 
ready call of the military in case of a future contingency of the kind? 

A. I think it would be very well, because this event shows that there 
may arise a sudden emergency where their presence would be very im- 
portant. I presume the Commission have already heard the fact stated, 
but as I passed through the streets, I saw a great many people carrying 
goods and merchandise of various descriptions. It was hard to distin- 
guish between those who were carrying their own goods, and those who 
were carrying somebody’s else. I became convinced that there were a 
ereat many engaged in carrying off the goods of other people, and I saw, 
therefore, the very great need of having military aid at once, in order 
that the police might especially direct their attention to those who were 
engaged in plundering. It was also feared that the fire would attract 
from abroad —there was a great apprehension of that—knaves and 
scoundrels, who would engage in plundering, and the military relieved 
the apprehension of citizens in that regard very'much. There was very 
ereat alarm. Delegations came to me in very great alarm, believing 
that the railroad trains would bring large numbers of these scamps, who 
would come here to plunder, and they did not feel any safety except in 
the presence of the military. I kept the military beyond the time when 
I thought there was any actual need of their presence from the danger of 
plundering, to allay the apprehensions of the people. I thought two 
things were important. In the first place, to preserve order, and in the 
next place, to inspire the citizens with confidence that they were secure ; 
and the military stayed longer than I should have kept them, on account. 
of preserving the public peace, in order that the people might be sure 
that they were to be protected. 

@. (By Mr. Coss.) Did you see Mr. Norcross? 

A. I did. It is only justice to Mr. Norcross to say, that he came (my 
impression is that it was not far from one to two o’clock),:and kindly 
offered to assist me in any way in his power. I told him his presence 
would be a very great pleasure to me, and I should like the aid of his 
counsel and advice. He accordingly stayed with me a great deal, and I 
had frequent conversations with him. He was very kind, and made, of 
course, wise suggestions, and gave me good counsel. I feel very much 
indebted to him for his kindness in that regard. 

(). Can you recollect when you first saw Gen. Benham that night? 

A. No, sir, Icannot. I know he was there, but the time he first came- 
I am unable to state. I saw so many that I cannot distinguish as to the 
time when I saw them. 

Q. (By Mr. Coss.) Do you know whether he was authorized by the 
Chief Engineer to operate with powder? 

A. Not to my knowledge. I understood that Gen. Benham wanted 
authority to blow up buildings. I referred him, as nearly as I cam 
recollect, to the Chief Engineer for that. I said to him that he must. 
understand the rules of subordination sufficiently to know that it. 
would be improper for me to give him authority which I did not. 
possess, and disarrange the plans of those who were entitled to ex- 
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ercise authority. Then I remember introducing him to the Chief En- 
gineer on State street. Some of the gentlemen were very anxious 
that certain buildings should be blown up, and waited upon me Sun- 
day, and were very urgent about it, saying that unless they were, State 
street would be in danger of burning, but I told them, as I had told 
others, that the authority belonged not to me, but to the Chief En- 
gineer and his assistants, and if they could convince the Chief En- 
gineer that the buildings should be blown up, and any assistance from 
me was needed, I should cheerfully render it. But at the request of sey- 
eral gentlemen, I went down to State street, and I remember bringing 
Gen. Benham and the Chief together. Gen. Benham wanted to put pow- 
der under some buildings in State street. The Chief Engineer told him 
that the buildings were not going to burn, and they had some further 
conversation; I don’t know as I can give it. I know the Chief ex- 
pressed to me, and I think he did to Gen. Benham, the opinion that 
there was no danger of those buildings burning at that point; that they 
were getting control of the fire, and I thought from the appearances they 
were. 

@. (By Mr. Greener.) Can you recollect Mr. Burt’s suggesting any — 
general plan of operations, any comprehensive plan for combating the 
fire? 

A. Mr. Burt was in the office and talked a great deal, but I don’t re- - 
member any plans, sir. 

Q. (By Mr. Russert.) Do you recollect what buildings Gen. Ben- 
ham wanted to mine? . . | 

A, My impression is, that at that particular point of time, he wanted 
to put the powder under the buildings this side of the Exchange. I may 
be incorrect about the precise buildings, but I think those are the ones 
he said he wanted to put the powder under at that time. Idon’t know 
chat he proposed to blow them up, but he wanted to have the powder 
underneath them, and I went down, at the request of sundry gentlemen, 
in order to see the Chief Engineer, to enable Gen. Benham to have a 
conference with him. IfGen. Benham could give him any valuable sug- 
gestions, I was very glad to have him do so. 

@. (By Mr. Russety.) Do you remember that among the buildings 
that were doomed, that is, that people were very anxious to blow up, 
were those between Spring lane and Water street? Did you have any 
applications about those? 

A. Yes, sir; I had some applications about those. Many of the re- 
quests came from men under a very great degree of excitement, and, as 
I thought, some of them were very wild. 

@. (By Mr. Puirsrick.) What do you think of the propriety of hay- 
ing attached to the Fire Department, ready for call, a small number of 
men who shall be expert in the use of explosives, for use in such 
exigencies? 

A. I think such a body would be very useful. Of course, Mr. Phil- — 
- brick understands better than I whether these men, expert in the use of 
explosives, would know how to apply the explosives to buildings; but I 
should think there would be a difficulty in having many experts whose 
knowledge was obtained from actual experience, because, probably a fire 
where their services would he needed does not occur once in a generation. 
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It may be that a knowledge of the explosive power of gunpowder and 
how to apply it might be useful, and such expert knowledge, no doubt, 
might be made useful on occasions of this kind. I should think it might 
be. 

@. I mean, whether it would not be prudent to provide beforehand. 
keep in view, a certain number of individuals, who might be called upon 
at such times? 

A. I think it would. Then there is another reason for having a body 
of this kind, as it seems to me. My own belief is, that in the case of a 
fire of this kind, extending over sixty or seventy acres, it is impossible 
for the Chief Engineer and his assistants to be around all parts of the 
fire at the same time; and if it is necessary to blow up buildings, you 
cannot practically get an Engineer and two assistants to go and view 
each particular building, because the fire would be burning down all the 
rest of the city in the mean time.. That is, practically the law could | 
not have been carried out that night. I suppose it requires something 
in the nature of a judicial determination in regard to each particular 
building, ‘** Shall that particular building be exploded or not?” While 
giving attention to that question, the fire is burning with great ferocity 
in all directions; so that it seems almost impossible, in a great fire, to 

‘go through that form. If they have to go through that form, they neces- 
sarily can do but little. : 

@. Should you think it worth while to modify the law? 

A. Yes, sir; if a body of this kind should be created, who should have*’ 
particular charge of that matter, they might determine this question, 
leaving the general management of the fire to the Chief and his Assist- 
ant Engineers. 

Q@. (By Mr. Coss.) Acting in conjunction with the Chief? 

A. Yes,sir. Take this fire ; in the first place, the Chief and his assist- 
ants were needed to direct the men in their operations on the fire. If 
their attention is to be withdrawn by the necessity of making this ex- 
amination and determination in regard to blowing up buildings, of 
course their assistance is withdrawn from their.men at thé time when 
it is more especially needed, and the men then would not be under any 
control. That. night, as the orders were given out, the question arose. 
in my mind about the safety of giving them to various men; but, when 
I came to reflect, I did not suppose that there was anybody in the de- 
partment who had any special skill in the service. I supposed that 
there was hardly an officer or man in the Fire Department who had 
special skill in the matter. ‘They have no expert knowledge in that par- 
ticular matter. 

Q. (By Mr. Russerx.) Did you hear from any expert that night the 
proper charge necessary to blow up a building? Did anybody mention 
the number of pounds that was sufficient ? 

A. I don’t remember that I did. 

@. Did you give authority to any person to blow up the building on 
the corner of Milk and Washington streets, or Summer and Washington 
streets? 

_ A. No, sir. I don’t know what buildings were blown up, except from 
some rumors that I have heard. 
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Q. (By Mr. Partericx.) Do you think the present statute calcu- 
lated to operate efficiently in such cases? 
A. No, sir, I don’t think it is. 


CHARLES H. STUART, sworn. 


Q. (By Mr. Russert.) Where do you live? 

A, 50 Ridgeway lane. 

@. You are an officer of Station No. 2? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. What had you to do with giving the alarm when the State-street 
block caught fire? 

A. The first knowledge I had of the fire was, I heard them crying 
fire on the avenue. JI ran down as far as Broad and Atlantic avenue, © 
where it comes round there, and saw smoke coming out of the second - 
or third story window. I ran back to box 47, that is opposite Rowe’s 
wharf, up in the alley-way, and there I turned the alarm in, and waited, 
I should think, some five minutes, and didn’t get any answer from that 
box. Then I left the box, thinking I heard the bell strike, and ran 
right down to the fire. I didn’t stop to count the alarm. I can’t, in 
fact, tell where it did come from. I didn’t get any answer from that . 
box. 

@. (By Mr. Coss.) Did you count the number? 

A. No, I did not. I heard the bell strike, and ran right to the fire. 

@. The only way you know that it didn’t strike from your box is be- 
cause there was no answer? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. (By Mr. RUSSELL.) That is the way you know? 

A. Yes, sir, that is the way. I waited a sufficient time to know. 

@. Who do you understand gave the alarm? } 

A. I can’t say as to that. I understand, though, that Mr. Morey went 
to box 16. 

@). How long after you saw the fire was the alarm given that night? 

A. I should think it must have been some eight or ten minutes. No, 
it couldn’t have been so long as that. I think it couldn’t have been - 
more than six or seven minutes. In fact, I heard the alarm before I 
left that box. I can’t say how long I was at that box. It seemed longer 
than it was, but I should think five minutes; and when I first heard the 
alarm strike, I started right for the fire. Before I left my box, I heard 
the alarm. 


JOHN SHEA, sworn. 


Q. (By Mr. Russerz.) You are an officer of Station No. 2? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. Where did you first see or hear of the State-street fire? What 
was the first thing you knew about it? 

A. I have not my book about me. 

@. Did you make a minute at the time? 

A. I did, sir. 

Q. Did you see the fire, or hear the cry of * Fire” ? 
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A. I heard two men standing at the corner of Broad and Milk streets, 
halloing ‘ Fire.” Iwas then turning round the corner of State and 
Broad streets. I went towards them, and went down to box No. 37, 
corner of Central wharf and India street. I gave the alarm at that box 
and received-no answer. I remained there five minutes exactly, and had 
no return. Another officer came up by the name of Morey. I told him 
to go to Fanueil Hall and try the box there, and so he did, and he got 
an answer from that box. I believe it was ten minutes of eight o’clock. 
I am not very particular, but I made a minute of it in my book. 

@. How long do you think it was from the time you heard the cry of 
‘¢ Fire” until the alarm was given? 

A. It didn’t take me’a minute to run; I ran for it. 

@. (By Mr. Puivericx.) You had to send Mr. Morey over to 
Faneuil Hall? } 

A. Yes, sir. After I waited five minutes for an answer (the box was 
out of order, but:-I wasn’t aware of it), when I found I got no return, I 
told Mr. Morey to try the Faneuil Hall box. 

@. (By Mr. Cops.) Did you hear the bell in about five minutes after 
Mr. Morey left you? 

A. I did before five minutes. It was five minutes from the time I 
gave the alarm at the box before the alarm was given. 


CHARLES A. PRINCE, sworn. 


@. (By Mr. Russetyt.) Where were you when the fire broke out on 
the night of Nov. 9th? 

‘A. When I first heard the alarm, I was at the corner of Charles and 
Beacon streets. 

@. Did you see the fire before you heard the alarm? 

A. The alarm first called my attention to the fact, and I looked round, 
and then I saw it immediately. 

@. Did you go there immediately ? 

A. I went down there immediately. 

@. Was there any engine there when you got there? 

A. When I got there, there was no engine there. 

@. How soon did any engine come? 

A. When I left, no engine had come. I went down to Parker’s, where 
‘I had an engagement, and ran right back again, and when I got there, 
there was an engine there; but when I was at the top of Beacon street, 
by the State House, I heard the Charles-street engine coming along, 
drawn by men. 

@. (By Mr. Coss.) How fast was it moving? 

A. Iean’t say. I didn’t notice it. 

Q. (By Mr. Puirsrick.) When you arrived, are you sure there was 
no engine at the lower end of Bedford street? 

A. ‘i can’t tell that, sir, but I didn’t see any engine. I went right 
down Summer street. 

Q. How far? 

A. I went down, I should think, about to Hovey’s. 

(). You couldn’t see into Kingston street at all? 
A, No, sir. 
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Q. (By Mr. Russett.) Much later in the night, did you see Gen. 
Benham, who was engaged! in blowing up buildings? 

A, I did. 

Q. Where was it? 

A. It was on Lindall street, just a little below Kilby. I was standing 
there with my father, and a man came up with some fuses on his arm, 
and told the General ‘that the train was lighted ; the General asked him 
how long it was, and he said, ‘* Eighteen minutes.” My father happened 
to be there, and didn’t catch it exactly. Hesaid, ‘* What?” The man 
says again, *“* Kighteen minutes.” My father says, ‘‘ Good God! why 
don’t you have it a day long?” The building in question was some- 
where near Mr. Smith’s. My father asked the General why he didn’t 
blow up the building on the south-west corner of Lindall and Kilby 
streets, and he said he couldn’t get the men to do it. 

@. How near was the fire to the building they were blowing up? 

A. Well, it was so near that the powder ultimately went off on ac- 
count of the fire, not on account of the fuse. 

@. (By Mr. Coss.) The fire burned down to it? 

A. The fire burned down to the powder. 

@. (By Mr. Fiera.) Do you know how much powder there was? 

A. No, sir. I recollect it was stated, but I can’t tell how much it was 
now. I think he said five hundred pounds, but I don’t know. It was a 
heavy charge. 

Q. (By Mr. Russert.) Did you remain there until the powder | 
exploded? 

A. No, sir. I went down street further. I know it took so long that 
the people kept going forwards and back, and finally said that there 
wouldn’t be any explosion. It was quite dangerous in that way. ~ 

@. Was this man acting under Gen. Benham’s order, as you under- 
stood ? 

A. Yes, sir. He reported to him. 

@. (By Mr. Pursrick.) Did Gen. Benham express any surprise or 
disapprobation at the length of the fuse? 

A. No, sir, I don’t know that he did. He scemed to chime in with 
my father, I think. 

Q. (By Mr. Russety.) Did you retire with the General to a safe 
place? 

A. I went part of the way. 

Q. (By Mr. Puirerick.) You didn’t go as far as he did? 

A. No, sir, I did not. 

Q. (By Mr. Fiera. ) Was the man you speak of a military man? 

A. Oh, no. He was a man dressed in rather rough clothes. I think 
he had a little red beard. If I am not mistaken, part of his clothing 
was a Cardigan. ; 


FREDERICK M. HINES, sworn. 


Q. (By Mr. Russexu.) Are you in the Fire Department? 
A, Yes, sir. 

Q). Connected with what engine? 

A. Foreman of Engine No. 3. 
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How long did it take your engine to reach the fire? 
. About eight minutes. 
. (By Mr. Coss.) Where are you stationed ? 
. Just south of Dover street, on Washington street. 
How soon after you reached the fire did you get a stream on? 
In about four minutes, I should judge. 
Q. Did that stream go through the engine from the hydrant, or did you 
have steam up! 2 

A. No, sir; we had steam up. 

@. Did you have steam up in four minutes after you got there? 

A. We had steam up before we got there. 

@. Was your water hot when you started? 

A. No, sir, perfectly cold. We can get up steam in about four and a 
half or five minutes at the outside, travelling through the streets. 

@. Do you travel fast enough by hand-power to get it up? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. When you got there did you have the usual supply of coal? 

ee We had a supply to last us about half an hour ; probably a little 

ore than that. 

0. Then did you get out of coal? 
A. Yes, sir. 
Q 
A 


Q. 
A 
Q 
A 
Q. 
A. 


. Where did you get fuel? _ 

. Went into a house on Kingston street and got some wood. 

. Did you lose steam at any time while you were getting that? 

. No, sir. The Engineer sent word to me he was out of fuel, and I 
went immediately into a house right opposite me and got some out. 

@. In getting up steam, did you use benzine or any other compound 
of that kind that night? 

A. No, sir. 

@). How much faster do you think you should have gone if you had 
had horses? In how much shorter time should you have got there? 

A. It might have made two minutes’ difference in the time of getting 
there; not over that. I will state, that we were delayed in getting to 
work after we got to the fire by the crowd that was there. We had to 
drive them out of the way with sticks and anything we could get in order 
to get to work. We threatened them; we didn’t strike any one, of course, 
but we threatened to if they didn’t get out of the way. 

@. (By Mr. Purmsricx.) You were located at the corner of Kingston 
and Bedford streets? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. How soon after you got there did you go for wood? 

A. In about half anhour. The Engineer sent word to me he was out 
of fuel. We had two or three lumps in the tender when he sent word to 
me that he had got to have fuel or shut down on the water. I knew it 
would probably be some time before we could get coal, and I went into 
the first house I came to and got some wood. 


a) 


SAMUEL ABBOTT, sworn. 


@. (By Mr. Russety.) You belong to Engine No. 3? 
A. I do, sir. 
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Q. What is your post? 

A. Hoseman. 

@. How soon after you got to the great fire did you get a stream on 
the fire? 

A. I can’t tell you exactly about that. We were bothered about get- 
ting to work at the hydrant on account of the crowd. It might have 
been eight or ten minutes. 

. Did you have steam up when you got there? 

. Yes, sir. 

. Did you have coal? 

. Yes, sir. 

. Did you have the usual supply of coal? 

. Yes, sir. | 

. Later in the evening, did you get out of coal and have to use 
wood? 

aes sir. 

@). How long after you began to play on the fire was that? 

A. I can’t tell you anything about that, sir; I was on the pipe. 


DROROLRSO 


SAMUEL ABBOTT, Jr., sworn. 


@. (By Mr. Russert.) Are you connected with Engine No. 3? 

A. Iam, sir. 

@. What is your position ? 

A. Hoseman. 

@. How soon after you got to the fire did you have a stream on the 


A. Well, in five minutes, I think. 

@. Was there any delay after you got there? 

A, There was a delay in getting a connection with the hydrant on ac- 
count of the number of persons on the sidewalk about the hydrant. We 
couldn’t get to the hydrant as quick as we could if they hadn’t been 
there, on account of the dense crowd. 

@. How did you get rid of them? 

A. I took a lantern (we run with the old lanterns that they ran mith 
in the hand-department), and I took it and held it over some of their 
heads and cleared them away from the hydrant. 

. Was there any other cause of delay than that? 
. That is all. 

Was steam up? 

- Steam was up. 

Did you have the usual supply of coal? 

. The same that we always have. 

Did you get out of coal afterwards? 

We did. 

How soon was that after you arrived? 

- I can’t tell you that, because I was on the pipe. 
. Do you know wether: when you first got there, any benzine or 
anything of that kind was used? 

A, No, sir. 


A mind prune a 
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. Any burning fluid? . 
. Not that I know of. 
Was there any unusual smoke about the fire? 
- Not that I know of. 


Q 
A 
Q. 
A 


WINFIELD S. LAWRENCE, sworn. 


(By Mr. Russety.) Do you belong to No. 3 engine? 

I do,-sir. 

What is your position ? 

Hoseman. 

. On the night of the fire, how soon did you get a stream on after 
you got there? 

A. That would be difficult for me to answer correctly. I should judge, 
though, that we got a stream on in from three to five minutes from the 
time the machine arrived. 

@. Was there any delay? 

A. There was. 

Q. From what cause? 

A. Well, it was on account of the people congregated on the corner 
where the hydrant was that we took. We had to drive them back with 
wood that we took from the tender. That is, I had a stick in each hand, 
and talked pretty loud, and we had hard work to drive the crowd back. 

@. Did you move your hands with the wood in them? 

A. I did, and struck one tall hat of a gentleman. I can’t say who he 
was, but I had to do so. 

@. Was there any other cause of delay ? 

A. None that I know of. 

@. Was steam up when you got there? 

A. Yes, sir. We had steam up when we got there, ready to go to 
work? 

- Did you have the usual supply of coal ? 

. Yes, sir, in the tender, we did. 

. Did you get out of coal afterwards? 

. We did. 

. Do you know how soon after you got there you got out of coal? 

. No, sir, I do not, but I should judge it was somewhere from fifteen 
to twenty minutes; it might have been longer than that, I can’t say as 
to that, because I was attending to the business I was appointed to at- 
tend to. 

' @Q. Was benzine or any burning fluid used to kindle the fire in the 
steamer when you first got there? 

A. No, sir. ‘The fire was lighted before we got anywhere near there. 
I met the machine on Beach street, living down that way, and when I 
got there, the machine came along, and then I hitched on to it, and I 
should judge the steam was up at that time. 

@. Did you see any peculiar smoke, as if they were burning fluid? 

A. No, sir, I did not. 


SOKO 
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WILLIAM T. HINES, sworn. 
(By Mr. Russert. ) You belong to Engine No, 3? 


Yes, sir. 

What is your position? 

Hoseman. 

How soon after you got to the creat fire did you get a stream on? 

I should think in about four minutes. 

Was there any delay? 

Yes, sir. 

On what account? 

The great crowd in the street there. We had to break through it. 

Was there any other cause of delay ? 

No, sir. 

Was steam up? 

Yes, sir. 

Did you have the usual supply of coal when you got there? 

Yes, sir. 

How soon did you get out of coal, to the best of your judgment? 

We got out of coal in about ten minutes, I should think. 

What did you do then? 

. We got wood out of two or three houses there, — blinds, casings, 

and one thing and another. 
Q. Did they use benzine or any other burning fluid in kindling the fire? 
A. No, sir. 
Q. Did-you see any strange smoke? 
A. No, sir. 


pisses ree 


Adjourned to Thursday, three o’clock. 
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NINETEENTH DAY. 
TuurspAay, December 26. 


JULIUS L.. CLARKE, sworn. 


@. (By Mr. Russetxt.) What office do you hold? 

A. Insurance Commissioner of the State of Massachusetts. 

@. When did you arrive here after your return from Europe? 

A. I sailed from Liverpool on the 7th of November. 

Q. Did you have any conversation while in England about what is now 
the burnt district ? 

A. The construction of the buildings in this district was a theme of 
common conversation between English underwriters and myself in Lon- 
don and Liverpool. Immediately after the Chicago fire, they sent over 
to this country their best underwriters, men who were experienced in the » 
character of insurance risks. Their first purpose was to secure plans of 
American cities. . They commenced that work immediately. Their first | 
plans were at Chicago and San Francisco, next New York, and lastly 
Boston, and they are going on to secure plans of all our other cities. 
Immediately after receiving their plan .of Chicago, and understanding 
the location of its streets, and the character of its buildings, some of the 
companies issued orders for the cancellation of large amounts of risks. 
While I was in Liverpool, a single company sent orders to cancel a large 
portion of its risks in Chicago, and in San Francisco, based upon infor- 
mation which they had obtained from the plans transmitted to them. 
These plans, by the way, are the most perfect plans you can imagine. 
Just before I visited Liverpool, the plan of Boston had been received, 
showing the location of all our streets, and many of the lanes and alleys, 
the construction of the buildings, their surroundings, their means of pro- 
tection, and everything else appertaining to the character of risks; and 
in London and Liverpool, the character of risks in this burnt district of 
Boston was a theme of frequent reference. The feeling among under- 
writers was, that risks in that locality were of an extra hazardous char- 
acter, and I was given to understand that it was their purpose to imme- 
diately make a thorough investigation, and issue directions for the can- 
cellation of risks here. I have no doubt that if this fire had not occurred 
until six months later, instead of about four millions and a half which 
now comes to Boston for the payment of losses from English companies, 
the risks would have been cancelled to such an extent that probably not 
more than one-half of that amount would have been found within this 
burnt district. On the evening before I sailed, I had a conversation with 
some English underwriters upon the character of these risks, and one of 
the gentlemen present, who had a little while before received his plan of 
Boston, made this remark to me, as he came to bid me good-bye: ‘* Mr. 
Clarke, we look upon your Boston, especially upon Franklin street and 
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Devonshire street, and that whole locality, as the next most likely place 
for a Chicago fire.” I said, ‘‘ What do you mean? Please explain why 
you think so.” He referred to the plan which he had just received and 
said, ‘‘Our Directors have been looking it over, and we find that al- 
though your walls are comparatively thick, yet the great number of nar- 
row streets which are located in that vicinity, and the great height of the 
buildings, and the tinder-boxes on their tops (using his own language), 
are-reasons for looking upon risks in that locality as of such a hazardous 
character.” And I was told by this gentleman, and by others, that very 
soon they should give orders for the cancellation of their risks, to a very 
large extent, whereve er it could be done without wrong to the policy- 
holders. Jt was the general feeling among all those underwriters, that 
the construction of buildings in very many of our American cities was 
of such a character, that the writing of risks must be suspended, 
in a very great measure, by English companies. They had come to en- 
tertain a great deal of fear in that connection. 

@. Have you read the Building Act which passed this Legislature? 

A. I have not read it carefully ; I have not had time to look over the 
amendments. 

@. (By Mr. Corns.) Was anything said by the English underwriters 
concerning our means of extinguishing fires ? 

A. Yes, sir; the general impression was, that our Fire Departments 
were not so efficiently organized as the English Fire Departments, and 
in connection with that subject, I was shown an illustration, at midnight, 
of the operation of what they term *“* The Salvage Corps.” We have 
nothing like it in this country. ‘The nearest organization to it is one ex- 
isting in Philadelphia. The purpose of the or oanization is to save prop- 
erty from destruction by fire, and injury by water. This corps is provided 
with tarpaulins and other means of protection. Their duty is, on the first 
alarm to go to the place of the fire, go into the premises, see what prop- 
erty is within and what is most exposed, remove that which is necessary 
to be removed, and protect the remainder by covering it with their tar- 
paulins, and other means of covering, so as to prevent ; damage by water. 
The removal of property by that corps amounts to a very large sum. 

Q. (By Mr. Russeri.) Have we not something like that in Boston, 
in the Insurance Brigade? 

A. There is something like it, but it is not organized with anything 
like the efficiency which | exists in London, Liver pool, and other English 
cities. 

Q@. (By Mr. Coss.) Is that sustained by the public? 

A. No, sir; the companies do that. I will state one thing further. In 
connection with the Chicago, and other large fires, it appeared to me, 
from such information as I was able to clean, that the English companies 
had not been conversant with the character of the risks which their rep- 
resentatives had taken in this country. The moment the Chicago fire 
happened, they sent their best men over here to investigate, and they 
found such a state of things existing, that they are cancelling risks in all 
directions in this country, and it has become a question with them, 
whether it is advisable for them to continue writing risks in American 
cities. Qne very large company, and one of the best and strongest of 
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the English companies, is to-day hesitating about coming to America for 
that reason. | 
: Q. (By Mr. Coss.) Is that a company that has never done business 
ere? 
A. Yes, sir. As I have said, I have not the slightest doubt, that, if 
this fire could have been postponed six months, Boston would have lost 
four millions that it gets now. 


THEODORE HERSEY, sworn. 


@. (By Mr. Russert.) Are you a member of Engine No. 21? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. How long did it take you to come to the fire? 

A. I can give you alittle history about getting in to that fire that will 
probably be of some little benefit to you. IJ was at my place of business 
at Upham’s Corner, in the Sixteenth Ward, when the first alarm of fire 
was turned in. J came out of doors as soon as I heard the alarm, and 
saw the fire; and the alarms came in pretty lively. When the third 
alarm struck, I went to the engine-house, and found they were all ready 
to start. The ropes were lengthened out, and plenty of men there. The 
moment the fourth alarm struck, which comes in first on the ticker in the 
house, we went out of the house, and we went very quick indeed. At 
Washington Village there were plenty of fresh men to take hold, and at 
No. 15’s house, in South Boston (I think she had not gone out) 
there were men standing who wanted to take her out, and they all bent 
on to our engine. To-day is a pretty stormy day, but to make more 
sure of this thing, I started from 21’s house, and timed myself 
from that point to Summer street, and I walked it in thirty-two minutes 
to-day, true time; and now I am confident in stating here, that to the 
best of my judgment, that engine came in inside of twenty-five minutes 
on the night of the fire. 

@. What was your cpinion before? 

A. Well, I have set it from twenty-five to thirty minutes; that was 
my opinion, judging from the distance. It is a road I have travelled a 
great many times. 

@. (By Mr. Coss.) How much would 5) have saved if you had had 
horses ? 

A. Well, sir, we might have saved five minutes. I think on the night. 
of the fire at Rand & Avery’s we were not over twenty minutes coming 
to the hydrant in front of the Court House. 

@. ‘They had horses then? 

_ A. Yes, sir; I think the engine from Washington Village to Summer 
street, after we struck the railroad track, came just about as fast as it 
would with horses. You know how excited men get when they have 
hold of an engine rope, if they do not have a chance to run. I ama 
pretty good runner, and I had all I wanted to do to keep up. 


B. F. PALMER, sworn. 
Q. (By Mr. Russet.) Do you reside in East Boston? 
A. Yes, sir. 
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Q. Did you come over to the fire on Sunday night, the 10th of No- 
vember? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. With what engine? 

A. Engine 11; I ‘think that is the number. 

Q. At ‘what time did you start? : 

A. I cannot from memory tell you. I only remember generally that 
she was a long while getting to the fire. 

(@. As near as you can state, how long was she coming? 

A. From the time the alarm was given to the time she got to her place 
to work, it was about an hour and a half. 

@. Was there any delay at the ferry? 

A. The engine did not arrive at the ferry until some time after I got 
there. Then from theferry on this side, to the fire, we were good half 
an hour. Ido not remember now, but I think it was about forty minutes 
from the time we arrived at the ferry until we got to the corner of Temple 
Place, where she went to work. We drew her up by hand. I found 
they were going to be a long while, and I took hold and helped pull her 
up. 

"0. Did you look at your watch? 

A. Yes, sir; I did at the time, and it is fixed in my mind that it was 
about an hour and a half from the time the alarm struck until she got on 
the ground to work. 

@. Do you think you used your watch in regard to the forty minutes? 


A. Tam not sure that I took it out then. I would not be positive 


about the forty minutes. I want to say that I find fault about the 
horses. They say that there are no horses provided except for East 
Boston, and she had no right over here, except by order of Mr. Barnes. 
He took the responsibility of ordering her over here, outside the general 
order of the full board. 

I understood from what I heard that night that no engine or hose 
carriage can leave there unless by order of the engineer in charge. 
When I got to the ferry, there was a hose carriage standing there, and I 
asked the engineer why he didn’t go over. He said he could not go 
over except by order of the Engineer. I went on board the boat, 
waited some few minutes, and Mr. Barnes, the Engineer, came along, 
and went into the cabin, and was adjusting his necktie. A fireman 
came in, and told him No. 11 had arrived, and said he, **Tell her to 
come on board;” so that she had waited half an hour. I have learned 
since, from some of the Engineers, that the engine had no business here, 


that there were no horses to bring her over; that horses were provided 


for her in case of a fire in East Boston only. 


JOHN S. DAMRELL, recalled. 


Q. (By Mr. Russert.) I want to inquire what the practical effect of 
the order issued by you on the 26th of October was. I will read the 
order : — 
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“WIRE DEPARTMENT OFFICE, CiTy HALL 
a Boston, Oct. 26, 1872, 5 o’clock, P.M. 
**To the Chief of Police: 

“DEAR Srr,— Will you cause the following instructions to be promulgated to the several police 

districts in the city proper :— 

“On the discovery of fire by any of the officers, they will endeavor to locate the fire as near as 
ossible, and if it appears to be below the third story, they will give an alarm from the nearest 
ox; if above the third story, they will give an alarm and repeat the same as soon as the first alarm 

is done striking. This is necessary, in order to aid the Board of Engineers in carrying out the rules 
adopted to meet the present exigencies. Please instruct the officers to spring their rattles and cry 
' *¥ire,’ giving also the number of the box, in case of an alarm in the night time. 
“ T remain, yours, etc., 
“JOHN 8. DAMRELL, 
Chief Engineer.” 


A. The Board of Engineers districted the city of Boston into nine 
fire districts, and the apparatus is so arranged that the first, second and 
third alarms will call out certain pieces of apparatus. The first alarm 
being sounded, it is supposed that it will take the engines from five to 
eight minutes to get upon the ground. The matter of the horse disease 
coming before the Board at a special meeting, they considered all the 
difficulties that might arise, and in order that there should be no delay 
whatever in the summons, this communication was sent to the Chief of 
Police, asking that that authority be exercised by the officers, which has 
heretofore been exercised by the Engineer who first arrived upon the 
ground. When, in his judgment, the threatening appearance of the fire 
warranted a second alarm, he was instructed to give it at once, this 
being done to save the eight or ten minutes that would be lost without 
such an order. For instance, a police officer, under the old arrange- 
ment, after sounding the first alarm, would wait until an Engineer came 
upon the ground, before giving the second alarm, which would have con- 
sumed eight or ten minutes. By this arrangement, the apparatus called 
out by the second alarm would get to the fire eight or ten minutes 
sooner than under the old plan. Then, again, it works ina different 
way. For instance, the second alarm calls certain engines that do not 
respond on the first alarm. It gave us eight or ten minutes’ advance on 
the engines coming in to the fire who would respond to the second alarm 
which did not respond to the first alarm. ‘The third alarm brings in the 
engines that respond to that alarm certainly eight or ten minutes sooner 
than they would otherwise reach the fire. 

@. To make it clearer, suppose you tell us what engines would have 
come to this fire on the first alarm? 

A. Nos. 3, 4, 6, 7, 8 and 10, go on the first alarm. 

Q. Now, what engines go on the second alarm? 

A. Not 1 is the only one that responds to the second alarm. 

@. What other apparatus would come on the second alarm ? 

A. On the second alarm would come Hose 4 and 5. On the first 
alarm come Hose 9 (at South Boston), Hose 8, Hose 3, Hose 2, 
and Hose 1, Hook-and-Ladder companies 1 and 8, with the two 
extinguisher wagons. We have to make arrangements so as not 
to leave uncovered certain sections of the city. For instance, we 
cannot bring, except by special call of an Engineer, certain appa- 
ratus from South Boston to the city proper, unless an alarm is 
sounded from South Boston, which would call a special alarm, and then 
sound that from that point. ‘There is an impression abroad in the com- 
munity that the third alarm might be sounded as indicating a great fire. 
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Tt is not so. For instance, an alarm of fire is sounded in the Highland 
district ; a second alarm does not bring a single piece of apparatus; it 
simply notifies the engines further down in town that all that territory 
is uncovered, and they are obliged to respond to the first alarm, where 
by the rules they do not ordinarily respond until the second, thereby 
covering certain portions of our territory which are left uncovered by 
the apparatus going away. | 

@. Will you repeat the order during the horse disease? 

A. During the horse disease, the vote of the Board was, that the de- 
partment be doubled, by the addition of five hundred men, to meet the 
exigency. 

@. Was there ever any order given as to not using horses? 

A. Oh, no, sir. Allow me to say, right here, that each Engineer is 
made responsible for certain pieces of apparatus, to care for and look 
after, and he is left with full power, in case of emergency, to get horses, 
and levy upon them wherever he can. It would be impossible to issue 
an order that would cover all cases of emergency. We could not possi- 
bly do it. For instance, the Engineer in the Sixteenth District had full 
authority, and the authority. was also conferred on the foremen, in casea 
special call was made, to get horses. anywhere they could, and come in 
with them. 

@. When was that authority given? ) 

A, That authority was given at the time we had our meeting. 

@. Have you a record of the votes passed at that meeting? 

A. I have not, on this subject. You will see by the City Ordinance 
that itis not required. A good many people have the idea that the 
Chief can do all this, but he cannot. If you will allow me, I will read 
Section 4 of the Ordinance :— 


‘The Engineers shall, at such times as they may by their by-laws determine, hold such meetings 
as may be necessary for the prompt transaction of all business coming before them, and a majority of 
the whole Board shall be necessary to constitute a quorum. They may make such rules and orders 
for their government, as a Board of Engineers, as they may see fit, subject to the approval of the 
joint Committee of the City Council. They shall be responsible for the discipline, good order, and 
proper conduct of the whole Department, both officers and men, and for the care of all houses, 
engines, hose-carriages, hook and ladder carriages, horses, furniture, and apparatus thereto belong- 
ing, They shall have the superintendence and control of all the engine and other houses used for 
the purposes of the Fire Department and of ail the horses, furniture, and apparatus thereto belong- 
ing, and of the engines and all other fire apparatus betonging to the city, and over the officers and 
members of the several companies attached to the Fire Department, and over all persons present at 
fires; and they may make such rules and regulations for the better government, discipline, and good 
order of the department, and for the extinguishment of fires, as they may from time to time think 
expedient; such rules and regulattions not being repugnant to the laws of the Commonwealth, nor 
to any ordinance of the city, and being subject to the approval of the joint committee of the City 
Council, and to alteration or revocation by them at any time.” 


It was under that provision that the Board of Engineers made the 
arrangement to meet the exigencies occasioned by the horse disease. 

@. Has your attention ever been called to the difficulty of giving 
alarms, in consequence of some defect in the boxes? 

A. Quite often, sir. 

@. What is the trouble? 

A. Well, we report to the Superintendent of Fire Alarms, and there 
our responsibility ends. We have nothing to do with it, except simply 
to notify him of the fact. 

Q. To what committee does that belong? 
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A. To aseparate committee from the Committee on the Fire Depart- 
ment — the Committee on Fire-Alarms. I believe that Alderman Cobb 
will bear testimony to the fact, that I asked to have the two committees 
united, believing that, as the fire-alarm system was a part of the Fire 
Department, it should be controlled by one committee. 

@. How often do you suppose that such reports have been made? 

A. Constantly ; every day. 

@. Do you know anything about the defects, or reported defects, on 
the night of the State-street fire? 

A. I was not present at the fire, but I was immediately notified that 
the alarm was turned in from the proper box, and after waiting a suffi- 
cient time, and finding there was no alarm, they had to go from that 
place to Faneuil Hall to give the alarm. 

(. How were you notified of that? 

A. By the Engineers. 

@. And upon that, what was your action? 

A. Simply to notify Mr. Kennard, by word of mouth, that that was 
the case. He has always been prompt, as far as I know, to rectify any 
deficiency, or make any necessary repairs. ‘There is constant complaint 
about the boxes being out of order.: 

Q. Has your attention ever been called to the question whether there 
cannot be some way of insuring an alarm, rather snap leave it as a mere 
accident ? 

A. Well, sir, it is mere accident. My judgment is, that the City Hall 
is one of the proper lookouts, and should be made available for all pur- 
poses of that kind, and that any unusual smoke, or anything of that 
kind, indicating fire, should warrant the telegraph operators in striking 
an alarm in the closest proximity possible to that, without waiting for 
somebody to turn it in. 

@. Is there any practical way of having more persons furnished with . 
keys to the boxes? 

A. Well, sir, there are several amendments that ought to be made. 
I do not want to find fault with the course that has been adopted by a 
department over which I have no control, but rules have been made — 
which have worked very detrimentally to our citizens ; viz., the rules at- 
tached to the turning inof an alarm. For instance, this: ‘* Be sure that 
there is afire before sounding the alarm.” One of the greatest difficulties 
that we have to encounter comes from that rule. To show you how it 
operates: suppose there is a fire in Harvard place; the watchman goes 
away round through Temple place, crying ‘ Fire,” through Tremont street, 
down School street, and into the station in Court square. When he gets 
there, he goes in and says, ‘* There is a fire in Harvard place.” The 
officer in the station says, ‘‘I must go out and see.” He goes out and 
sees that there is a fire, and after that, turns in the alarm. At the time 
of the fire in Congress strect, about a year ago, a man told a police offi- 
cer there was a fire there, and he says, ‘‘I must go and see whether 
there is or not.” He did not take the citizen’s word, but had to go 
away back to the scene of the fire, and then go and give the alarm. [ 
think that, while it may have been intended as a corrective, it really 
works very badly. 
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Q. (By Mr. Coss.) You think it would be better to have four false 
alarms than to have any delay in reaching an actual fire? 

A. Yes, sir. As I have said to some gentlemen who have asked me 
about it, ‘*‘ Give the alarm first, and then do your best to extinguish the 
fire. If you try to extinguish the fire, and fail, and give the alarm after- 
wards, the opportune time has gone by.”’ ‘* Never let the key go out of 
your possession, except called for by the Superintendent.” That is all 
very well; but I have seen instances like this: A man who keeps an 
apothecary store has a key. A citizen comes to his store at night and 
gives an alarm of fire; he hesitates about giving the man the key to the 
box, because the rule says, ‘* Never let it go out of your possession,” and 
he must stop and dress himself before he gives the alarm. 

@. (By Mr. Russety.) Has the Chief Engineer any staff to carry 
messages ? 

A. I have a member of the fire alarm at the north section of the city, 
and a member at the south section, who reports to me as soon as possible 
upon the fire-ground, and waits any message I may have, for fire-alarm 
purposes. That is for that special department. I have no special mes- 
sengers, any more than to detail this man and that man, hoseman, or - 
whatever he may be, to do whatever may suggest itself to my mind for 
the time being. 

@. Do you know anything about scaffolds for raising pipes, so that 

_ they can play water without playing from the street ? 

A. Yes, sir; there is a hose-elevator in Chicago, and one which I ap- 
prove of very much. 

@. How long have they had it? 

A, About a year. 

@. Since the great fire? 

A. They had it before the great fire. I went on to see it before the 

.great fire, and saw it raised. . 

@. How high does that carry the pipe? 

A. About sixty feet. 

Q. Is it constructed of iron er wood? 

A. Of wood. 

@. (By Mr. Cops.) Have you ever recommended its use here? ; 

A. No, sir; from the fact that those streets where it would be of use 
to us here are not wide enough to bring the carriage in and use it. The 
carriage is something like fifteen feet wide between the wheels, and if it 
was put in one of our narrow streets, it would block up the passage. In 
our wide streets, such as Tremont street, it would not be necessary. 
That is the reason I do not recommend it. 

@. Do you use any hose-bridges, except for horse-railroads ? 

A. No, sir; only for horse-railroads. 

Q. Is it not desirable to have them? 

A. It would be desirable to have them, and I have no,doubt they could 
be brought into practical use by establishing a company who should make 
that a specialty. I do not think it could be made available for use in any 
other way. 

Q. Can you tell us now how many firemen were killed and how many 
were maimed on the night of the fire? 

A. I can’t say from memory; I have a record of them, which I will 
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send you. I would like to make a statement here about one matter | 
which I think should be investigated, and about which I have felt con- 
siderably aggrieved. At avery early period in the evening, I sent an 
officer to the Deputy Chief of Police, with the request that he would report 
to me with fifty men, and I would give them the necessary authority to 
open any store or dwelling-house and take from it carpets for the purposé 
of covering the roofs of the buildings in the range of the fire. I waited 
patiently, but no report came to me from the officer whom I sent; but 
subsequently I met the Deputy Chief of Police, and asked him the ques- 
tion where his men were, and why he did not report to me. He an- 
swered that he had no men, or he couldn’t get any, or they were all en- 
gaged. Of course, I had no time to debate “the matter then, but subse- 
quently I was called to the City Hall, and a gentleman requested that a 
sufficient force of police should be detailed to aid certain persons in the 
work which they were undertaking, and the Chief of Police notified him 
then that he could have all the men he wanted. I thought then, as I 
think now, that it was very strange. Ifthe men could be had at a later 
hour, they certainly could have been collected for so important a work 
at an earlier hour, and I do not know why it was not done. I think it 
should be inquired into, to say the least, because I have no knowledge 
of any police alarm being given which could call the entire force to the 
rescue. They should have been called by the police-alarm, for I am un- 
der the impression that there were many police officers at home and a-bed 
who might have been doing valiant service to the city of Boston, had the 
police-alarm been sounded and called them to the ground. But of course, 
I do not know anything about it. I felt then, as I feel now, that a request 
of that kind should have been answered, either with regular policemen, 
or policemen who could have been sworn in by the proper parties, within 
fifteen minutes, from our citizens, who would have aided very much in ° 
that work. 

(). Will you give us the regulations in regard to Steamer 11, at: East 
Boston? 

A. Steamers 9 and 11 are not allowed to come to the city proper 
only alternately, unless especially sent for. That is, for instance, if En- 
gine No. 9 comes one month, Engine No. 11 may come the next month. 

(). How was it at the time of the fire on Sunday night? 

A. No. 11 came, but against orders. Arrangements were made for 
horses to do the work at East Boston, in answer to all calls from the 
boxes there, but no arrangement was made to take them this side, be- 
cause there was no reason to believe, with the large amount of force we 
had here, there would be any occasion to call them into service. We 
had some ten steam-fire engines on the ground from out of town, besides 
our own apparatus, and our five reserve engines, which were in active 
service. 

(). How did she happen to come over? 

A. The engineer, Capt. Barnes, came down to the ferry and came 
over, and took No. 11 over with him. 

@. I suppose you cannot account for her coming so slowly? 

A. No, sir; I had no knowledge that she was on the ground, for I did 
not expect her. 

@. You say Capt. Barnes came with her? 
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A. Yes, sir. That is to say, I so understood from the men. They 
said Capt. Barnes came with her. 

@. There has been some criticism in regard to the manner of playing 
on buildings where the water did not reach to the fire, and it has been 
said that a great deal of water was wasted in washing the windows and 
granite fronts of buildings, without any effect, the windows not being 
broken. Do you know anything about that? 

A. I have no doubt that in many cases such was the fact. It was a 
matter that we could not possibly overcome. There was a large num- 
ber of engines from out of town, and they were in the streets. If you 
got the men into a building, no sooner did you leave, than they were 
out. All the water that was played from the street that night was per- 
fectly fruitless; it did not amount to anything. I mean, in the earlier 
stages of the night, when the fire was among the higher buildings. 

@. Take the earliest stages of the fire, when there was nothing here 
but Boston engines; did you see anything of the kind then? 

A. Nothing of the kind, except this: We have twenty-one engines 
and ten hose companies. ‘Those ten hose companies are independent of 
the engine companies, located in different sections of our city. When 
they get to a fire, where the fire is above the third story, they imme- 
diately connect with an engine, because the hydrants are not available, 
the engines being connected with the hydrants. We then take two 
streams, the engine company furnishing a line of hose for themselves, 
and the hose company, attaching to the engine, runs off another line; 
consequently, Engine No. 4, for instance, would play her own stream, 
and she would also play Hose 1’s stream. Now, the hydrant supplying 
both lines through the engine, we get just as much water, but not so 
powerful streams as we should if there was only one line playing. Hose 
1 may be in a very important position, and we are obliged to shut off 
4’s stream in order to supply them. That pipe may be some distance 
from the engine in the street, and the moment word should be passed to 
give Hose 1 all the water, you would see the water from No. 4’s pipe 
come out on the street. There would be no use in keeping men in the 
smoke without an adequate stream. We had a good many feeble 
streams, occasioned by shutting off the water from one line in order to 
get as full force as possible on the other. Men are very anxious to do 
all they possibly can, and they would play when in fact good judgment 
would have dictated that the water should have been entirely shut off, if 
it could be done. But then, in many cases, they did not know the posi- 
tion of affairs. You cannot communicate immediately with the men 
holding the pipe. For instance, one stream is in.the upper part of a 
building, and the other is in the second flat below; you cannot com- 
municate from one to the other sufficiently quick to have them stop play- 
ing. Ihave been experimenting for two months with two devices de- 
signed to overcome that difficulty. One is what we call a water telegraph, 
by which to communicate instantaneously from the pipé to the engine. 
That is done by a swivelling nose-piece, which, being gradually turned, 
shuts the water off from the pipe, stops the stream entirely, and that 
opens the relief valve at the engine, and passes the water into the street, 
which the engineer notices at once, and knows the water is shut off. The 
moment it is opened again, the valve shuts, he sees no water, and knows 
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the engine is playing. The other is a telegraphic signal, so arranged 
that by touching a knob on the pipe, a gong is struck on the engine, by 
which we can communicate with the engineer: We want more or less 
water, shut down, or stop. That has worked very satisfactorily, and I 
am in hopes to get it introduced through the department, but it takes 
time to bring about these improvements. That matter was referred by 
the Committee on Fire Alarms to the Superintendent of Fire Alarms, as 
an expert electrician, to report whether, in his opinion, it was practicable 
or not. 

Q. (By Mr. Cons. ) On the first alarm that night, was all the appara- 
tus called out that is usually called by a first alar m, or more, or less? 

A. On the first alarm, I think it is understood that the first five blows 
indicate that the hose is to be taken at once; the second calls for every- 
thing that always goes on the first alarm. 

Q. In view of the then: condition of the horses, don’t you think it 
would have been better if you had made a different arrangement, where- 
by, on the first alarm coming from a bad box (which you call box aa 
two) you could have had everything there on the first alarm? 

A. Well, sir, there are a good many points that, knowing what we 
know now, we probably should have changed; but from our “past expe- 
rience at that time, knowing the different localities of our city, and the 
vast number of tinder-boxes which are scattered all over the city, I do 
not know that I should not, without this present information, do just the 
same thing again. For instance: just look over the whole field.  En- 
gine No. 3 is located on Washington street, just beyond Dover. With 
this exception, we have not asingle steam fire engine in that part of the 
city, where there are a great many high buildings, piano-forte factories, 
for instance, and those large family hotels, where hose companies would . 
not be available. Now, if one of those hotels had caught fire, and any - 
lives had been lost for the want of a steam engine, I should have regret- 
ted it all my life. Box fifty-two is considered to be one of the bad boxes. 
Why bad? Simply because in those buildings we have all the way from 
one hundred to five hundred thousand dollars’ worth of property. That 
is why we call that a bad box, and then they are so contiguous to other 
property, by being built up so closely, that we are liable to a conflagra- 
tion there; it is so understood. 

@. In view of the difficulty of moving your apparatus, by reason of 
this epidemic among the horses, don’t you think it would have been bet- 
ter to have arranged to have had a larger rores called out on the first 
alarm ? 

A. I will tell you, gentlemen, —I am ahead frank in this matter,— 
so far as regards the movement of the apparatus in the city proper, the 
emulation that exists among the several companies in the department 
will prevent any loss of time. Every inch of ground, I know, has been 
measured with a tape line over and over again, and the idea of letting 
one company get to that box four feet in advance of another would not 
be tolerated by the companies for a single moment. Now, during the 
horse disease, the companies were all in their houses, there was a large 
number of volunteers on hand, waiting to earn their dollar whenever an 
alarm should be struck, and we did not apprehend that the apparatus 
would be delayed one single moment during that time. Then we had 
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cautioned the Engineers to be on the alert all the time. I tell you, we 
felt that our horses were getting well, they were convalescent, and we 
had made arrangements to double up our teams. We did not suppose 
that one minute or two minntes would make any essential difference ; but 
had I known that a building was to be so quickly literally consumed (a 
sight I never before beheld), I certainly should have taken greater pre- . 
cautions. But I do not think any gentleman in this city had any reason 
to expect such a thing. 

@. (By Mr. Russert.) Was there ever any discussion among the 
Engineers, or in the Committee onthe Fire Department, so far as you 
know, in regard to getting other horses to replace those that were sick? 

A. Yes, sir, there was some, and we went to one or two places with a 
view to get horses, but we found they were in as bad condition as our 
own. As to taking green horses, that is one of the worst things in the 
world. If you harness green horses to an engine, they are sensitive to 
the flying cinders, the smoke, and the shouting in the streets, and it is 
not easy to control them. For instance, we have driven the horses up to 
a building on fire, and found that it was impossible to drive them through 
the smoke. Then again, we got into a tight place out in Cambridge, 
where we were hemmed in by the flames. An ordinary pair of horses 
would never have brought the engine out, but our trained horses came 

right through the flames. 

“Q. Would it not have been possible to supply the place of your idtenee 

A. I don’t believe that, in the city proper, we could have gained much 
time by supplying the place of the horses. I should rather rely on the 
additional men to take the apparatus promptly to the fire, than on strange 
horses. JI am very glad now that the Board of Engineers was discreet 
- and wise enough to organize those five hundred men, because we had 
‘ that large extra force on duty at the fire, to take the lines of hose to the 
upper parts of buildings, or wherever they were wanted. We had been 
reduced to our minimum strength, we increased to the maximum, by tak- 
ing five hundred extra men. Whatever delay there might have been in 
getting in was more than made up by the extra men. 

@. How were they paid? 

A. One dollar for going to the fire, and twenty-five cents an hour for 
all the time they served. In regard to the engines at a great distance, 
at Dorchester, for instance, I confess that the absence of horses would 
make considerable difference to them; but.of course we did not contem- 
plate having to call for them. We supposed that with the ordinary success 
that had always attended us, we should be able to extinguish any fire in 
the city proper without calling for them. In Roxbury, the Engineer pt 
they saw a light, were to move without waiting for the alarm, and get 
horses wherever they could. 

@). When was that order given? 

A. That was an arrangement that was understood by talking it up in 
the Board of Engineers. For instance; a body of gentlemen looking 
the field all over, agreed to do certain things, to guard against certain con- 
tingencies ; the whole Board a perfect unit, acting together upon one 
plan. And to show you that they meant business, I will say, that the 
Engineers having charge of the several companies travelled round Sat- 
urday night (which you recollect was a very rainy night) with the ropes 
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on their backs, and delivered them to the several captains, so that they 
should be ready to move. 


THOMAS C. SARGENT, sworn. 


Q. (By Mr. Russeix.) Are you a police officer? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Where? 

A. In Charlestown. 

(. How long have you been an officer? 

A, Twelve years. 

(). Did you see any pilfering at the great fire? 

A. Yes, sir; I was on Milk street at about half-past three P. M., on 
Sunday, and saw Goodyear’s rubber store broken open. There was a 
promiscuous crowd of firemen, who smashed in the windows and doors. 
There was no fire there then, and no hose. They took gloves and small 
articles, and secreted them in their pockets. They put on three or four 
coats, and carried them away by the armfull. I went into the store, 
but had no authority. I took notes from their hats, and asked them 
where they belonged. The initials were “N. F. D.” They said they be- 
longed in Newton Centre. I saw a dozen of these men. Another party 
had letters, ‘‘M. L. D.” There were eighteen or twenty of them. They 
said they belonged in Medford. Another small party had ‘* Hancock S. 
L. W.” on their belts. Iasked Alderman Jenks what it meant. He 
said it was a Boston steamer. He said, ‘This grieves me more than all 
that has been burned.” I did not hear the men make any reply; they 
did not stop, but kept on. 

@. Did you see any person giving the things away? . 

A. No, sir; I saw no person in the store in citizen’s clothes. Alder- 
man Jenks stood on the steps and spoke to the men inside. I think I 
could identify some of the men,—one “S. L. W.” perhaps; but men 
change in appearance at such a time. 

(). Did you see any other instances of the kind? 

A. No, sir. , 

@. When did you first see or know of the fire? 

A. I saw the fire at ten minutes past seven, at Charlestown, at the 
lower end of Austin street, at Prison Point Bridge, on the Eastern Rail- 
road. It was very small, hardly perceptible. I looked at the clock in 
the depot and noticed the time. Wm. H. Brown was with me. His rec- 
ollection is the same as mine. I was on duty in Charlestown till one 
A.M. I founda stream of people on the bridge with goods from the fire. 
I took them to the station, and kept at this until three o’clock, when 
other officers came. A great many goods were thrown overboard from 
the bridge. Some of the persons we-discharged, and others we kept. . I 
took from them furs and other goods; many of the articles were identi- 
fied andtaken away. A Boston officer was on Milk street, and saw part 
of the stealing to which I have referred. A gentleman said he should 
hold him responsible, but he was not to blame; he was powerless. The 
police could do nothing with the crowd. 
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WM. H. BROWN, sworn. 
@. (By Mr. Russetu.) Are you a police officer of Charlestown? 


 LeelOe 

@. At what time did you see the fire on the night of November 9th? 

A. At ten minutes past seven, P. M.; I looked at the clock imme- 
diately after seeing it. This was the clock of the Eastern Railroad de- 
pot, at Prison Point Bridge. When I looked, it was about two minutes 
after first seeing the fire. It was then ten minutes past seven, exactly. 
We were then helping get a vessel through the draw in time for the 
ten minutes past seven train. I said to Officer Sargent, ‘‘ There is a fire 
- in Boston!” We couldsee quite a light, so that any one would notice it. 


CHARLES R. MORSE, sworn. 


Q. (By Mr. Russert.) What is your business? 

A. Iam U. S. truckman, at the Custom House. 

@. On November 9, how many horses were you using? 

A. We were using all our horses, twenty-one in number. We _ had 
lost five. They had all been sick. 

@. Was there any difficulty in getting horses at that time in Boston? 

A. No, sir. Asearly as the 30th of October, horses could be had. 1 
rode in the torchlight procession on that night; so did a hundred others, 
although there was no general cavalcade. By the 9th, horses could be 
had in any number. 


Adjourned. 
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TWENTIETH DAY. 
FRIDAY, December 27. 


SAMUEL MAY, Jr., sworn. 


@. (By Mr. Russert.) At what time did you go to the store of May 
& Co., on the night of the fire? 

A. It was almost quarter before ten Saturday night. 

@. Who was there besides you? 

A. I saw only one there then. Afterwards, my partners, Mr. Holder, 
and Mr. Stoddard, came. 

@. At what time did the danger become imminent there? 

A. The fire on the further side of Oliver street took in the rear, I 
should say, about six o’clock on Sunday morning, or a little after. 

@. What did you do to protect the building? 

A. Eariy in the evening I filled all the ‘tubs, buckets, etc., I could 
find, with water, and had them carried up stairs, so as to wet the roof if 
there was any danger of sparks coming there. Afterwards, I got a bale. 
of cotton waste and saturated that with water, and we used that as swabs 
to brush the sides of the windows as they caught fire. The building 
caught first in the upper story. 
~ Q. What time was that? 

A. That was, I should think, about seven o’clock Sunday morning. 

@. Did it take fire first on the wood-work of the windows in the upper 
story ? 

A, The wood-work of the windows first. 

(). How did you put it out? 

A. By thrashing it with a handful of wet waste. That was done at 
the suggestion of “Mr. Frederick May, who had seen it done at fires be- 
fore. In that story, we had crucibles which were packed in straw. The 
straw caught fire, and when the room was so filled with smoke that we 
were nearly suffocated, we had to give it up. We were then the only two 
persons in the building. The rest, after taking the books, had left two 
hours before, thinking there was no danger then, — that they were going 
to stop the fire in Pearl street. 

@. How long did you continue to fight the fire? 

A. I should think an hour, per haps. After we had given up the 
building and were coming out of the rear exit, I discover ed a hose-com- 
pany coming up the court leading from Sturgis street, and I got them to 
come into the building. In the first place, they insisted upon playing 
from the second or third story from the street, on to the buildings oppo- 
site. I told them it was no use to do that, as we were on fire above, but 
they might save our building, and probably stop the fire, as I knew that 
Briggs & Robinson’s store had an immense amount of inflammable 
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stuff in it, and so, after a while, they sent down and got an extra length 
of hose and attached it, and carried a line into the upper story. 

@. What company was that? 

A, That was No. 7 hose. 

Q. Did they play from a steamer! ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

. Q. Was there any other fire apparatus throwing streams on your 
building that you know of? 

A. Yes, sir. There were two steamers in front of the building ; one of 
them was a Lynn engine, the other I don’t know. I went out several 
times to get them to move further down the street to get a more direct 
stream on the building, but they seemed to have the insane idea of play- 
ing on the buildings on the other side of the street, which were pretty 
thoroughly gutted at that time. Then there was a line of hose on the 
roof, which Maj. Chadwick got through his: store, which was next to 
ours. 

@. Is there anything further which you think of about the manner in 
which you fought the fire? 

A. I should think the hose company were in the store perhaps three- 
quarters of an hour, and then they took their hose out. I don’t know 
why. I never could ascertain why they did it, because the danger was 
not over then, but they insisted on going, and we couldn’t keep them any 
longer. Then we put sheet-iron and copper up at the windows. ‘The 
majority of the frames had been pushed out into the street, and we 
put up sheet-iron and copper. 

@. You and your uncle? 

A. By that time we had assistance. 

@. Where did you put up the sheets of metal? 

A. I think the sheets of copper were on the street floor, and the story 
above, nailed up against the windows. <A great many of our clerks live 
out of town, and those who live in town had gone out to pass Sunday, 
so that we did not have so full a force at the store as we should on any 
ordinary evening. 

@. Did you supply any of the steamers with fuel that night? 

A. I think we did not, but the Lynn engine, which was standing in 
Oliver street, was repeatedly out of fuel. 

Q. So as to lose steam? 

A. Yes, sir. It stopped several times. It wonld play for perhaps ten 
minutes, and then stop. 

@. How was it supplied? With what sort of fuel? 

A. Shoe cases, mainly; and I saw the same thing down in Pearl 
street. 

@. At an earlier hour? 

A. Yes, sir. I was travelling back and forwards from the store to the 
scene of the fire, speculating on the chances of its coming on. My part- 
ners, Mr. Holder and Mr. Stoddard had left. Mr. Stoddard took the 
books and went off, and Mr. Holder went off on other business, both 
convinced that the fire was going to be stopped at Pear! street. 

Q. Is there any other fact that occurs to you which you think we ought 
to know? 

A. No, I think of nothing else. I dou’t suppose my testimony is very 
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important, but I certainly think if our store had gone, the fire would 
_ have gone to the water’s edge. I don’t think anything could have stopped 
it if it had got into this oil house. 

@. (By Mr. Coss.) Did you see the Chief Engineer at your store? 

A. No, sir. 

@. Did you see any Engineer? 

_A. I think the foreman of the hose company was the only officer I saw 

to speak with. 


LEONARD R. CUTTER, sworn. 


@. (By Mr. Russett.) Are you an alderman of the city? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. At what time did you go to the City Hall on the night of the fire? 

A. I didn’t look at the time, but I should judge it was half-past eleven, 
or between that and twelve. 

- @. Was the Mayor there? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. Did you have any conversation with the Mayor about the fire, and 
the plans for subduing it? 

A. I passed up and went into the Mayor’s office and spoke to him. I 
asked him if he knew how extensive the fire was. He was talking, I 
think, with Alderman Jenks. He said it was a very large fire. I said 
to him, ‘‘I suppose we can see it from the top of the building ;” and I 
went immediately up to the top of City Hall, and was there half an 
hour, I think, looking atit. I thought then it would stop in Franklin 
street; but when it came across Franklin street, I went down and saw 
the Mayor, and told him I thought the City Hall would be in danger, 
and that we ought to have some more policemen there; that we ought 
to have them summoned to the Central Office. Mr. Damrell came in, and 
some citizens, Mr. Burt, Mr. Allen, and a few others, and had a sort of 
consultation. Mr. Burt said that water was insufficient ; that they ought 
to resort to some other remedy, and recommended some other remedy. 
I think the remedy was in blowing up buildings. Mr. Damrell didn’t 
approve of it, but the pressure seemed to be so strong from the citizens 
to have something resorted to different from water, that he yielded. 
The question then was, who could take charge of the powder? I think 
Mr. Burt inquired if there were any aldermen present, saying that he 
thought it would be proper to give each alderman a street to take charge 
of. I think Alderman Jenks took Milk street. The question was asked 
me what street I would take, and I remarked that I didn’t think I was a 
proper person to take charge of powder; that I had had no experience, 
and might do more damage with it than good. I thought I could be 
more useful in aiding the Mayor around the City Hall. Mr. Damrell 
remarked to me that he thought I could aid him, if I would get some 
policemen for him, and [I started for the Chief, and found him in Sta- 
tion 2. I requested him to summon all the officers he could to the Cen- 
tral Office. I then went up and had some conversation with the Mayor 
about the force being sufficient to control the thieves who would prob- 
ably be stealing goods. I told him I knew where Gen. Cunningham 
was, and if he thought best, we would call out the militia; and he asked 
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me if I wouldn’t go at once, and have Gen. Cunningham come to his 
office. I immediately went up to where Gen. Cunningham lived (he is a 
tenant of mine), and called him out, and told him the Mayor desired to 
see him forthwith at the City Hall. He was down there in about twen- 
ty minutes. Then the Mayor gave him directions to call out the militia. 
Then Mr. Nutter came in. He thought the Registry of Deeds ought to 
be cared for; that we ought to be pr “epared to take care of the books of 
the Registry of Deeds, and the Registry of Probate. I thought also that 
we ought to have the different superintendents there in the City Hall, 
and I sent a messenger for Mr. Tracy, and the janitor of the Registry 
of Deeds office, and for Mr. McCleary, and the different heads of de- 
partments. I dispatched messengers to them to have them report at 
City Hall forthwith; and also to Mr. Forristall, to have some teams in 
the square that we could use. The question was raised, what we should 
do with our books and records. Some thought we must carry them over 
to East Boston, and some thought they ought to be carried to Cambridge. 
I told them I had a place where they would all agree they would be safe, 
and that was under the reservoir. They all agr eed with me, and it was 
arranged that the records of the City Hall, the Registry of Deeds, and 
the Registry of Probate, should be carted to the reservoir. The only 
question was when we should commence. I sent word to have them get 
their teams ready, and also for the key of the reservoir. After getting 
everything ready, I went to the top of City Hall. I thought we had 
better not move anything until the fire crossed Washington street, and 
then we had better go to work. We watched the fire, and saw that it 
didn’t cross Washington street, and therefore we didn’t move. Some 
of the heads of departments moved a few things down to the lower part 
of City Hall. After I felt assured that the fire would not cross Wash- 
ington street, I went out to see the fire; and as I went down by the Old 
South, I noticed that the firemen, or men with firemen’s caps and badges 
on, were breaking into stores promiscuously. I saw two or three stores 
broken into —a ribbon shop, and a cigar shop. 

@. (By Mr. Coss.) Were those stores on fire? 

A. No, but the fire was coming towards them. It looked as if they 
would burn, and I believe they did burn afterwards. The firemen would 
load themselves up with boxes of goods and carry them off. I saw Mr. 
Chamberlain, who had an Engineer’s cap on, and said to him, ** You 
ought to control your firemen. ‘They are loading themselves up with 
goods and carrying them home, and you won’t have any men to take 
care of your hose.” He came up to me and said, ina low tone, the fire-. 
men were out-of-town men and they couldn’t control them. I went to 
one of our policemen, and asked him if he couldn’t control them, and he 
said he was powerless. I then went over to some policemen on the other 
side of the street, who said they were Charlestown police. I asked them 
if they couldn’t take hold and help our policemen prevent these men from 
breaking into the stores. They said they were not under our jurisdic- 
tion. I asked them what they were in there for, and they said they 
were in there to look at the fire. I told them their place was outside 
the line, unless they would take hold and help us and do us some good. 
Then I went up to the City Hall, and saw the Mayor and Chief of 
Police, and told them that law and order were being trampled on, that 
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the firemen were breaking into the warehouses promiscuously and carrying 
off the goods in all directions, and we must have some police there or we 
should be in a state of chaos, we should have no law or order in the city. 
The Chief despatched: some men with me, and we put a stop to the 
plundering by these fellows, who had firemen’s hats on; they went off, 
and I didn’t see them afterwards. The way they broke into the stores 
was, three or four of them would go up against the door and keep bump- 
ing their back-sides against it, until they broke itin. After that, I took 


a turn clear round the fire to see how things were going on, and I found, 


away down on the lower side, that there was a strong current of air, and 
I thought there was an east wind blowing, but when I got round so that 
I could see the vane on the Old South, I saw that it pointed west, so 
that the wind was west all the time. There was a very severe wind at 
the lower part of Water and Milk streets. I passed through Broad 
street, through Milk street, and clear round the fire. Iwas down in 
that locality, it may have been an hour, and when I got round again to 
City Hall the fire had been stopped at the Old South corner, and seemed 
to be progressing towards the Post Office ; in fact, it had got in the rear 
part of it. I went on top of City Hall again, and after that I went home 
and got some breakfast, and came back again, and was attending to 
receiving the fire companies from out of town. Mr. Woolley, the chair- 
man of the Committee on the Fire Department, had gone home, and 
there was no one there, and when telegraphs were received they were 
handed to me, and I provided places for the companies. I located a 
couple of Manchester companies at the American House, and a couple 
of companies from Fall River at the United States Hotel. Some ques- 
tion was raised whether we needed them or not. It was thought by 
Mr. Damrell that we should not need them, and that we might discharge 
them and let them go home. The Chief Engineer of Fall River told me 
they had but four companies there, and two of them were here. I told 
him I didn’t want to give him directions to send any of his companies 
home, because we might have a large fire, but if he thought his city 
needed the force more than we did, he might exercise his judgment and 
send them home. I believe he afterwards did. I told Mr. Damrell we 
had better keep all the force we could, for if we had a fire that night, and 
it got the best of us, a great deal of fault would be found with. us. It 
turned out that there was a fire at the head of Summer street, from the 
explosion of gas, at which I was not present. I stayed at the City Hall 
until about two o’clock, and. having been up all the night before, I told 
Mr. Powers I would leave my duties to him, and go home and get some 
sleep. I didn’t come down again until the next day. I believe that is 
about all I did, or the larger portion of it. 

Q. (By Mr. Puirsricx.) Are you on the Water Board? 

is ot, @8,) Gir. 

(). Are you also a member of the Committee on the Fire Department? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. Have you heard anything about the scarcity of water for fire pur- 
poses since you have been on the committee from the Chief Engineer? 

A. No, sir. 

@. How long have you been on the committee? 
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A. This is my second year.on the Water Board, my first year on the 
Fire Department Committee. 

@. Have you ever heard the question discussed as to a further supply 
of water for fire purposes? 

A. No, sir. 

@. Have you ever been aware of any lack of water? 

A. No, sir. I have heard of it since the fire. I am speaking now of 
up to the time of the fire. 

Q. (By Mr. Coss.) Neither the Chief Engineer nor any of the Fire 
Department, so far as you know, have ever made any request of the City 
Council to furnish any additional supply of water for fire uses? 

A. No, sir, not to my knowledge. 

Q. (By Mr. Puitsricx.) Do you know anything about the actual 
supply in Boston, as compared with other cities, for fire purposes? 

A. I have not visited other cities, and don’t know. Since the fire, I 

have inquired in the Fire Department Committee whose duty it was to 
protect the water. It seems that when they put their engines on a reser- 
voir or on a hydrant, if they were driven away, nobody turned it off. 
They left a number of hydrants and reservoirs running, which our Super- 
intendent, Mr. Jones, said would amount to thirty-six hydrants. I un- 
derstand that they found these running the day after the fire. I thought 
that it belonged to the men who turned on the water to turn it off. For 
instance, in these reservoirs there is a four-inch pipe, and they turn this 
four-inch pipe on to supply the reservoir, and that supplies two or three 
‘engines. I thought that the man who turned that four-inch pipe on 
should turn it off, if the fire drove the engine away; that he should see 
to it ten or fifteen minutes before he was obliged to leave, and shut off 
this water, because if the fire had continued to extend, I don’t see how 
they would have got any water, if they let these reservoirs and hydrants 
flow full force. For instance, each building that burned would burn off 
a pipe, and there would be, of course, water wasted inside. I under- 
stand that when the fire was about checked, there was about twenty 
pounds’ pressure, which I thought was rather a large pressure after the 
pipes had been tapped so many times as they were. 

@. At what point was that observed ? 

A. That was observed in the vicinity of the Post Office in State street. 

Q. What means have they of gauging the pressure there? 

A, That was told me, I think, by some member of’ the Fire Depart- 
ment, but it may have come from the Superintendent of the Water Works. 
It seems to me, that in a case like that, some provision should be made 
for shutting off the water, because, if the fire had crossed State street, 
and they had left the hydrants and reservoirs flowing, we should not 
have got any water at all, and should have been entirely powerless to 
put out the fire. It seems their rule is to carry these turning-off ma- 
chines for the reservoirs on their Hook-and-Ladder Companies. The 
engines don’t have them, but they have a machine to turn on the hy- 
drants. <A reservoir has a four-inch pipe, and a hydrant has either a two- 
inch or two-and-a-half-inch pipe, and they say that they can’t unscrew 
the hose until they first turn off the water, because the water will flow 
all over them, but if the pressure is almost gone, I don’t see any reason 
why they cannot. There is no rule, as I understand it, about turning 
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the water off; it is not incumbent upon anybody, so far as I can find 
out. 

@). (By Mr. Cops.) Has this subject ever been brought before the 
Committee on the Fire Department? 

A. Yes, I brought it up. 

@. Was any action taken upon it? 

A. No, sir. The Chief Engineer is very sensitive if any fault is found 
with his department. He seemed to want to throw it on the Water 
Board. I told him I didn’t care who it was, whether an agent of the 
Water Board, or an agent of the Fire Department, but certainly some- 
body should have the agency and should see to it. It is a ver 'y impor- 
tant item, because, if we lose our water, of course the fire will go over 
the whole city. If we do not keep our ammunition, I don’t see how we can 
fight the enemy. ‘The Engineers seem to think that the pipes are not 
large enough in the streets, but if you make the pipes ever so large, if 
you let all your force go, I don’t see how you are going to get any more 
water. It is astonishing to me that they did not lose it all on the night 
of the fire. If they had shut off all these pipes at the reservoirs and the 
hydrants, I don’t see but what they would have kept up their pressure, 
with the exception of what would have been lost by the waste of water 
in cellars from the burning off of the pipes in the houses ; but if the pipes 
in the houses were burned off, and you let the hydrants and reservoirs 
run, you lose all the force of your water, no matter how large your pipes 
are. 

@. Since you have been on the committee, has the Chief ever called 
the attention of your committee to the lack of water supply in that dis- 
trict ? | 

A. No, sir. 

@. Or in any district in Boston? 

A. Not to my knowledge. The Fire Department say that the fire 
came on them so suddenly that they had to leave their hose, and they 
couldn’t get at it after the building tumbled down; of course, that can’t 
be helped. 

Q. (By Mr. Russert.) Is there any provision for going to fires now 
on runners? 

A. I don’t know of any. I thought this morning when I was coming 
down that I would go up into the Fire Committee and ask that question, 
and if we had not got any shoes to put on the engines, we should get 
them immediately. I think our Fire Department was well equipped for 
this fire. I had an idea, when I went into the Fire Department Commit- 
tee, that it was an extravagant department, that it spent a good deal of 
money, and [ thought if that was the course pursued in that department, 
the best way was to spend the money for a valuable consideration, and 
therefore I favored an additional supply of hose in the houses. My idea 
was to get an equivalent for the money we paid, and I also favored the 
purchase of two additional engines, and at our annual parade, I guess 
we showed more strength and had more hose in our houses than any 
year heretofore. That was my idea, to get an equivalent for this sum, 
$600,000, that it costs to run the Fire Department, because if we had it 
in our engines and hose, we had something to show for it, but if we ex- 
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pended it in junketing and travelling around the country, we had nothing 
to show for it. ; 

Q. (By Mr. Parrsrick.) Have you ever heard anything about any 
request from the Chief Engineer for the location of apparatus in that 
part of the city which was burned, or near there? 

A. I think Ihave. I have heard him say that there should be some 
engine stationed in the vicinity of Franklin street. That was last year, 
when we located the engine up here in Bulfinch street. I have not heard 
him say anything about it this year. He has stated to me, since the fire, . 
that the city ought to look out and get some land down there to locate 
an engine house. 

@. Have your committee ever taken it into consideration ? 

A. They have not, as yet. 

@. (By Mr. Coss.) Don’t you think it is desirable to do it at an 
early day? 

A. Yes, sir. I think we should do it right off, while we can get some 
land before they build upon it. 


Adjourned to Thursday, January 2, 1873. 
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TWENTY-FIRST DAY. 


THURSDAY, January 2. 
JOHN QUINN, sworn. 


Q. (By Mr. Russert.) Did you own any buildings in Pearl place? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. Will you tell us anything that took place on the night of the fire, 
in regard to your property, which you think we ought to know? | 

A, There was a large building at the corner of Pearl place and Pearl. 
street that was burned on Sunday morning and fell in. Between my 
building and this Pearl-street building, there was a fifteen-foot passage- 
way. ‘There was a building on Sturgis street about ninety feet to the 
rear of my building, and that burned and fell'in. There was a hose 
there in Sturgis street, and I asked the Captain if he wouldn’t come into 
Pearl place and save my block. He said he would, for he could not do 
anything for anybody else; and he came in there, and stopped about two 
hours at my block; but about half-past five o’clock in the morning, Mr. 
Damrell came up and said: ‘‘ Take that hose back.” I could see him 
by daylight, and I judge it was half-past five o’clock. Then the Captain 
of the hose says: *“* Mr. Damrell, if you will allow me to remain here, I 
will save this block.” Says he: ** You do as I tell you.” Then I went 
up and said: ‘I have had fifteen of my men here, helping these firemen 
save my building, and it is too bad to let it burn up when you can save 
it, when there are a hundred families homeless this morning.” He says: 
*¢ If you don’t shut up your mouth, I will fix you d—d quick.” That is 
all I can say about the affair. Afterwards, a neighbor of mine went up 
and influenced him to come down out of Milk street, and take the hose 
off of my buildings to cool down the buildings on Oliver street that were 
not on fire. 

@. (By Mr. Parrsrick.) Did your building finally burn? 

A. Yes, sir. After Mr. Damrell took the hose off, the building caught 
fire in one of the blinds next to Pearl street, and it took from that time 
in the morning until one o’clock before the eight buildings were burned. 
You may judge from that how much fire there was in the building when 
Mr. Damrell left. The last building fell then on the corner of Oliver 
street and Pearl place. 

@. What number was your block? 

A. 7and 8. The next house was Mr. Cronan’s. 

@. How many families were there in your two houses? 

A. In the house we occupied, No. 7, there were two other families be- 
sides my own; in No. 8 there were four families. 

@). (By Mr. Russerz.) When Mr. Damrell said if you did not shut up 
your mouth he would fix youd—d quick, did he take the whole of the 
hose away ? | 

A. Yes, sir; he took the whole of it away. 
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Q. I understood you to say, that afterwards a neighbor went to him, 
~ and got him to move some of the hose to cool down some buildings on 
Oliver street? 

A. I understood that Mr. Damrell came right down, and took the hose 
away. 

Q. You mean, then, that your neighbor went up and saw Captain 
Damrell before he came down? 

A. Yes, sir; he went up to the fire on Milk street, where he was, and 
took him down with him. 

@. Who is your neighbor? 

A. I can’t tell his name, but I can find him. <A man told of it the 
next day, in the horse-cars, to let me know how smart he was in getting 
the hose away from us. I think he is connected with Chase’s lozenge 
store and the Boston Lead Works. It was a neighbor of mine who owns 
property above me, who heard him make the boast of it the next day ; 
and that is why we got so dissatisfied with it. 

Q. (By Mr. Frrtu.) Did you at the time think that Capt. Damrell was 
doing you wrong? 

A. Yes, sir; he was doing me wrong, because the Captain of his own 
hose told him, ‘* Mr. Damrell, if you will allow me to remain, I can save 
the building.” <And after that the fire got into the building through the 
front blinds next Pearl street. 

Q. (By Mr. Russetu.) Can you tell who this man was who went to 
Capt. Damrell, and got him to come down there? : 

. The man’s name is Cushing. 

. What is his first name? 

. I cannot say. 

. Where does he live? 

. I can’t tell you that, but I can find out all the particulars. 

. Do you know what hose company it was? 

. It was Hose 5, of Salem. Capt. Pickering was the man who 
spoke to Mr. Damrell on the street, and told him, ‘*I can save the 
block, if you will allow me to remain.” 

@. Was there any other hose company there? 

A. No, sir; none but Hose 6, of Salem. I had fifteen men of my own, 
besides Capt. Pickering’s men. They got pretty well tired out, and we 
took the hose to let his men rest, and put the hose where he directed us. 

@. What is your business? 

A. Stevedore business. 

@. Were the men you had there, the men whom you employ in your 
business? 

A. Yes, sir. We took water in buckets and wet all our sheds down. 
We were ninety feet from the building on Sturgis street that was 
burned. That building burned down and caved in, and so did the build- 
ing on Pearl street. I don’t think Mr. Damrell could have saved the 
buildings on the opposite side of the street, for those were connected with 
stores, but ours wasn’t. There was a fifteen foot passage-way between 
them. Capt. Pickering made the attempt to save the buildings on the 
opposite side, but he told the people: ‘*I can’t do anything more for 
you people; the best thing you can do will be to look out for yourselves. 
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The best I can do is to save this block on the other side.” That was our 
side. 

@. Had you ever seen Capt. Pickering before? 

A, No, sir; not until that morning, when he came to our assistance, 
when he could not do anything more on Pearl street. 

Q@. (By Mr. Firrs.) Do you know that this man who said he would 
fix you, was Capt. Damrell? 

A. Yes, sir, i know him. I did not know what he meant when he 
said he would fix me, unless he meant he would kill me. He said: ‘ Who 
is running this fire, you or me?” I said: “ The fire is running itself.” 
All I was sorry for was that he did not keep away from our part. After 
I found I could not get any satisfaction, I used words that were not 
proper for me to use to any man, but after I had worked there all night 
with my men it would make any man mad. 


JAMES R. KENDRICK, sworn. 


Q. (By Mr. Russert.) Are you the Superintendent of the Old Col- 
ony Railroad? 


A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What time on Saturday night, Nov. 9, if at any time, did you re- 
ceive any message from Mr. Damrell, about giving engines the road? 

A. I did not receive any message from Mr. Damrell at all. 

@. Did you receive any message from any*one? 

A. Not during Saturday night. 

@. When did you? 

A. My clerk received a message about noon on Sunday, I think, from 
Fall River, asking permission to come through with fire engines. 

@. What did he reply? 

A. He gave the right of the road to come as soon as he could commu- 
nicate through. ‘The wires from our depot to the main office where the 
battery was were burned off, and no communication could be had except 
by the way of New York, I think. 

@. Was it not by the way of Providence? 

A. I am not clear about that, but the impression I had was that they 
said at the Providence depot that they would have to send it by the way 
of New York to get to Fall River. , 

@. Was that the first and only message you had? 

A. That was the first message we had, and then we had others asking 
for the same permission from Newport ; but at that time, there was no ne- 
cessity, as I understood, for any more engines. 

Q. (By Mr. Firts.) As I understand you, the requests came from 
the outside towns? 

A. Yes, sir; they came from the extreme ends of the road. 

Q@. (By Mr. Russetxt.) Asking to come in? 

A, Yes, sir. 

@. You had no request from any one in Boston to give them the road? 

A. No, sir. 
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E. F. OLIVER, sworn. 


Q. (By Mr. Russerz.) Are you the Treasurer of the Lynn and Bos- 
ton Horse Railroad ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

(. Just before the time of the great fire, Nov. 9th, were horses to be 
had in this neighborhood ? 

A, Well, our difficulty was that we were unable to run our road the 
full number of trips in consequence of the sickness which we experienced 
with our horses. 

@. Could you get other horses to take their places? 

A. We didn’t make any effort; we didn’t try, for the reason that we 
were not buying them. ‘The horses were generally sick. 

Q. Do you know whether you could have bought them or not? 

A. I can’t state from actual investigation, because I did not make the 
effort. We hada full complement, but a great many were sick; other- 
wise we should have gone into the market and attempted to purchase, as. 
we wished to increase our number just then, but on account of the sick- 
ness, we were prevented from doing so. 

@. (By Mr. Puitprick.) Can you tell me what proportion of the 
horses were on duty on the day of the fire, the 9th of November ? 

A. Ishould suppose, without making any careful estimate, that perhaps 
two-thirds of our horses were at work, but in double teams; that is to 
say, we ran four where we usually run two, and run a much less number : 
of trips; but still, not all the horses. 

@. (By Mr. Puivericx.) Were they convalescent? 

A. They were getting better fast, because we had suspended opera- 
tions altogether, and had resumed them. 

(). You had passed the worst point? 

A. Yes, sir. 


WILLIAM HENDRY, sworn. 


Q. (By Mr. Russett.) Are you connected with the Metropolitan 
Railroad ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. In what position? 

A. Superintendent. 

@). On the 9th of November, and just before then, were you using your 
full number of horses on the road? 

A. No, sir; I was running one hundred and sixteen cars; some of 
them with two horses, and some with four. 

@. How many were you using? 

A. I can’t tell you exactly, but probably about one thousand or eleven 
hundred. 

(). How large a proportion was that of your whole stock? 

A. We had over thirteen hundred horses. 

Q. Were horses to be had in this market at that time? 

A. I don’t know; we were not buying any at that time? 
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@. Were you hiring them? 

A. No, sir; we used our own horses. 

@. Have you any means of telling whether there were horses to be 
had at that time? Suppose you had wanted one hundred horses, could 
you have got them, or don’t you know? 

A. I don’t know. I have no doubt I could have bought one hundred 
horses in two days, if I had wanted to, but I wasn’t in the market 
buying. 

Q. (By Mr. GREENE.) You say you think you could have bought 
one hundred horses in two days; do you think you could have bought 
one hundred well ones? 

A. I don’t think I could, sir. It was hard telling whether horses 
were well or not. We worked most of our horses more or less. 

@. (By Mr. Firrs.) If you were using on that day, or on any 
special day, two horses on your cars, and doing your regular work with 
your regular force, what would be your inference? 

A. I should consider the horses well. When a horse will eat, he is 
able to work, the same as a man or womanis. If he can’t eat, we don’t 
work him. 

@. But in regard to the work on any particular day, if you did your 
regular work with your horses, what would be your conclusion? 

A. I should consider them nearly or quite well; we don’t work them 
unless we consider them well. 

Q. (By Mr. Purrsrick.) Were the horses convalescent then? 

A. Yes, sir, some of them. We had some horses that were not sick 
at all, but most of them had been more or less affected. 

@. Were they getting better at that time? 

A. Yes, sir, they were getting better; some of them were well, and 
some of them were sick. 

@. (By Mr. Cops.) Do you mean, when you say that you could 
have bought one hundred horses, that you could have bought that num- 
ber who would work? 

A. I should think I might have bought horses at that time that would 
work, but I am not quite sure; I would not swear that I could, because 
I was not in the market, but I have no doubt there were horses here that 
could have been bought. 


GEORGE H. VINCENT, sworn. 


Q@. (By Mr. Russexty.) Are you connected with the Metropolitan 
Railroad ? 

iA. Voss sir. 

@. Will you mention any fact you think we ought to know in relation 
to the fire on the 9th of November? 

A. I will state that we were so well satisfied, on the night of the fire, 
that our horses would be called for and used, that on the Dorchester 
avenue line, a team of four horses for each of the two engines out in that 
vicinity was picked out by the Assistant Superintendent, and drivers 
detailed to drive them in case the engines stopped for them when they 
went by there. 

Q. Were they used? 

A. No, sir, they were not called for. 
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/ 
JOHN HENRY STUDLEY, sworn. 


@. (By Mr. Russety.) Are you connected with any horse-railroad ? 
A. Yes, sir; Iam Superintendent of the Middlesex Horse-Railroad. 
@. On November 9th, how many horses were you using on that road? 
A. The number of trips run on November 9th was one hundred and 
thirty in place of three hundred and sixty-five trips on our regular time- 
table. The trips were made with four horses attached to each car, and 
they were driven and used moderately. About fifty horses out of three 
hundred were not fit to be used on that day. 
(). Were the horses well, or nearly well, or what was their condition? 
. I think they were improving very fast. 
. Had they all been sick? 
. Pretty much. 
Do you know whether horses were to be had then in the market? 
..I presume they were. 
. Did you try to get any? 
. No, sir. I didn’t hardly feel like buying just then. 
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HENRY L. HIGGINSON, sworn. 


@. (By Mr. Russery.) At what time did you reach the fire on the 
night of Nov. 9th? i 

A. Between half-past seven and a quarter of eight; I don’t know 
exactly. 

@. Will you tell us anything which you saw which you think we ought 
to know? 

A. The fire was in the corner store when I got there; it had not 
crossed Summer street. As far as I could see, there was no water from 
the top of Gray’s building thrown down. It seemed to me at that time, 
that if they could wet the gutter and windows, and keep them wet, the 
fire would never cross Summer street, and I should say so now. The 
engine at the corner of Arch street and Summer street was whistling for 
coal before I had been there many minutes, and kept whistling for a 
considerable time. 

@. Was it working all the time or not? 

A, I don’t know, I am sure; I know it was part of the time, I don’t 
know that it was all the time. Steamers. arrived and kept arriving after 
I got there for an hour, I should suppose. After I had been there an 
hour, perhaps, I went round through Hawley street to Winthrop square, 
and through Winthrop place, and came down past where the church used 
to be, and went up very near the fire, and then I went round through 
Bedford street, and I didn’t think the firemen were doing much. 

@. Do you mean over the whole route? 

A. Well, they were working, but there were a good many who 
were not doing much. I know I made the remark :to my companion: 
‘Tt seems to me if there was anybody here to guide things these men 
would have something more to do; I should think they might find more.” 
That was the gist of it. I went round through Bedford street into 
Kingston street a little way, and saw that the firemen were throwing 
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water from the steps and from the attics of some of these dwelling- 
houses in Kingston street, on the western side, and they were doing 
more, apparently, to put out the fire than any other men I saw; they 
were accomplishing more. 

@. How were they playing in the other portions of the district? 

A. Throwing water up against the buildings from the street; against 
the house where Mr. John C. Gray used to live. 

Q. With what effect? 

A. It didn’t seem to do any good at all. 

Q. Did you see any hose carried on the roofs near Otis street ? 

A. No, sir, I did not; but then there might well have been at about 
that time, or later, hose carried up in Otis street and I not have seen it. 
I don’t mean to convey the idea that the firemen were doing nothing, 
but there were a good many idle men, and they were not doing appar- 
ently as much as they might, and nobody seemed to guide anything. 
About eleven o’clock, I went down into Purchase street to the corner of 
what used to be Atkinson street ; it is Congress street, : suppose now. | 
There was almost nothing doing there at all. 

(). Was there any apparatus “there? 

A. There was an engine pretty near, but it was not producing any 
effect at all. The only | firemen I saw were pulling the fence down in 
front of an old house which is standing now at the corner of Atkinson and 
Purchase streets. 

@. When you were there, had the main fire reached there, or was it 
fire caused by sparks and brands? 

A. The fire was in full blast and coming very near there; the stores 
were going. I was at the corner of Franklin street and Federal street, 
very near to Channing street, about the same hour, or a little earlier, 
and there was but one engine there. That seemed to be all there was 
for that place. They were working well enough, but they were not 
accomplishing anything in the world. 

@. (By Mr. Firru.) How were they throwing their water? 

A. Well enough, right on to the fire. It was well enough directed, 
and well enough thrown. There was energy enough about it, but there 
were not half enough men, and they were accomplishing absolutely 
nothing. 

Q. (By Mr. Puirsrick.) Do you think there was a lack of apparatus 
there? 

A. Yes, sir. That was about eleven or twelve o’clock, I think. 

@. (By Mr. Coss.) Did you see the Chief during the evening ? 

A. I never saw the Chief until eleven o’clock Sunday morning. 

(). Did you hear any order as coming from the Chief during the night 
at the different points you visited? 

A. No, sir; but then there might have been such orders, and I not 
have known of them. A good deal of my time was spent between State 
street, where our office is, and on Devonshire street, about the Post 
Office, and I went up to the City Hall three or four times, I suppose, to 
see what they were doing there. I couldn’t find out that they were try- 
ing to do much of anything. There were orders given to blow up build- 
ings, but I couldn’t learn that anybody in particular had it in charge 
except Mr. Burt. There were a dozen gentlemen, the Mayor said, who 
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were ordered to blow up, but Mr. Burt was the only man named to me. 
I was told to go down to him, and call his attention to the fact that the 
buildings should be blown up from Washington street down to the water. 
That was my own suggestion, and the Mayor desired me to go and find 
Mr. Burt, and call his attention to the question whether it was not worth 
while to do it. That was when the fire was coming towards Milk street 
pretty fast. : 

Q. Did the Mayor tell you how Gen. Burt received his authority ? 

A. No; he did not say anything about that, except he said he had told 
him to do it. 

(. Did you find Gen. Burt? 

A. No, sir. I looked for him all night, and didn’t see him until eleven 
o’clock the next day. 

@. (By Mr. Coss.) Did you see any gunpowder used? 

A. I did, considerable. 

@. Where did you see it used first? 

A. The first place was just back of the Post Office, on Congress street. 
It tumbled an old wooden building down on Water and Congress streets, 
just below the Post Office. That fell in, and of course it burned up, but 
it wasn’t blown up until the fire reached it. 

@. What was the next building? 

A. The next building was the old granite block in Congress street, 
where the ‘‘ Evening Gazette” office was. Mr. Atkinson and Gen. 
Benham came down there, and the powder was put in, and that was 
blown up. 

@. Who superintended that? 

A. Gen. Benham gave the directions. 

(). Did you hear him give any orders? 

A. I heard him give these orders, — he gave them to me afterwards — 
about blowing up buildings. He said: ‘* Every time you put your pow- 
der in, shove it down, put some heavy weights upon it, get it under an 
arch, if you can, and get your train all ready, but don’t blow it up 
until the building catches fire. When the building catches fire, blow it 
up.” 

@. Did he tell you what quantity of powder to use? 

A. He did, sir; but my memory doesn’t serve me as to the quantity. 
TI should think it was about four hundred pounds. Mr. Atkinson came 
down with Gen. Benham, and Mr. Carpenter, who was down there, said 
Gen. Benham had been directed by the Mayor to do this thing. Gen. 
Benham seemed to be rather afraid of his authority, and Mr. Atkinson 
said he would stand by him in the matter. Then Gen. Benham gave 
those directions, and they were carried out by some men under Mr. Car- 
penter. Then powder was put down in Kilby street, in the building next 
to the express offices there, at the corner of Water street, and powder 
was put in the Revere Copper Company’s cellar. But those directions of 
Gen. Benham struck me very decidedly. He repeated them several times, 
** Don’t blow up the building until it catches fire.” 

@. (By Mr. Russerti.) Did he say that to you more than once? 

A. He said that to me, and he gave those directions again and again. 
It seemed to me it only made it easier for the buildings to burn. I couldn’t 
conceive what it meant. 
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@. Do you know the length of the fuse, — how many minutes? 

A. No, I donot. There seemed to be no head about it. There was 
no organization. There was nobody in particular todo anything. There 
was a man who undertook to put powder under the Revere Copper Com- 
pany’s office, and he didn’t want to mind what was told him. He was 
ugly about it. 

@. (By Mr. Firts.) How did the powder work that was put under the 
Revere Copper Company’s building ? 

A. It didn’t amount to very much. It was not well putin. I carried 
part of the powder down into the cellar myself. Then we were ordered 
out, and afterwards, powder was placed there again. It was not well 
placed, and the explosion didn’t amount to much. 

@. (By Mr. Russetzi.) Do you know who ordered you out? 

A. Idonot. Afterwards, it must have been eight o’clock, Gen. Ben- 
ham showed Mr. Atkinson and me a building in Kilby street which was 
next to the corner, I think, or very near there, one of the old buildings, 
and said, ** That building must be mined; and you, gentlemen, can go 
and get some powder, and either of you who gets there first, put it in.” 
We asked where we could get the powder, but he didn’t know. Mr. At- 
kinson got some somewhere and put it in. I went down on Central 
wharf, where [ heard there was powder, and found a powder-boat there, 
and got a wagon, and forty twenty-five pound kegs were rolled out to me, 
and put into this wagon, and the man drove up the wharf with me, and 
up State street to the corner of Kilby street. This was a covered wagon, 
open behind and in front. It was a wicked thing to do, Isuppose. The 
powder was taken out, and half of it was carried up into Congress street, 
and the other half put in Kilby and State streets. Just then, Gen. Ben- 
ham told me to mine the building in which Mr. Skillings had his office, 
the building this side of the Shoe and Leather Bank. He told me to put 
the powder in the cellar, and get my fuse ready and blow it up when the 
thing caught fire. I told Mr. Carpenter, who was still in Congress street, 
and who took part of the powder to use there, and he then said he didn’t 
want it, and it was sent down, — one of the kegs open, covered, however, 
with a cloth,—and we went into that building, and just as we were putting 
the powder in there, Mr. Woolley came to me and the other men, and 
told us we must not put it in there at all. I told Mr. Woolley by whose 
orders it was put there; that it was by Gen. Benham’s orders, and that 
Gen. Benham was instructed by the Mayor to attend to this thing. Mr. 
Woolley was as violent as he always is, I suppose, and said he would put 
me in jail if I didn’t go away and mind my own business, and let the 
powder alone. He was very angry, and some of the firemen were very 
angry about it indeed. The consequence was, the powder was all taken 
and put into a store in State street and left there. 

@. (By Mr. Puitsricx.) What become of that building,—was it 
burned ? 

A. No, sir, it was not. The instruction was, as I said, not to blow it 
up unless it caught fire. 

Q. (By Mr. Russety.) Where was'that powder put? What became of 
? 


it 
A. It was put in No. 80 State street, and left in the entry there. It 


is the building where Mr. Groom is. The bringing of that powder up 
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State street struck me as a horrible thing to do, but there was nothing 
else to be done. I was told to do it, and I did it. We drove by a 
couple of engines, and stopped about. twenty feet from them, and took 
this powder out. . 

@. Who superintended putting the powder in the Revere Copper 
Company’s premises? 

A. The work was begun under Gen. Benham’s directions, but after- 
wards I think a man by the name of Hathaway had it in charge, one 
of the men in the Fire Department, who acted under Mr. Carpenter’s 
directions. 

There is one thing more about powder which I omitted to state. I 
bothered the Mayor almost to death, I suppose, that night. The last 
time I was there, it was about sunrise. I begged him to cut this path 
by blowing from Washington street to the Post Office, and then down to 
the water. We were right about the other side, but we were wrong as 
to this side. Then I went again when the Simmons building had 
burned, and I asked him to cut a path from Devonshire street to Con- 
gress street. I told him the buildings would be burned. He said he 
thought the fire would be stopped there, but I might go to Congress 
street, if I pleased, and represent the matter to Mr. Burt, if he was 
there, or to anybody else in charge, and call their attention to the fact 
that the buildings there had better be blown up to stop the thing. I 
went to Mr. Carpenter and told him what the Mayor said. He replied, 
‘¢T will blow them up if the Mayor says so, but I think we can stop the 
fire here,” which was what I had been hearing ever since eight o’clock 

the evening before. I didn’t believe it, and he didn’t stop the fire there, 
of course. If he had then blown up the ‘‘ Evening Gazette” building, 
which was blown up later, the fire would not have gone any further. A 
building in Lindall street was blown out, either by powder or whiskey, 
I never knew which. It was a wine shop, and it was blown right out © 
into the street, more completely than in any other case. At that time, 
when I went down ‘there, Water street was not burning below Congress 
street, and none of the block opposite the Post Office, between Lindall 
and Water streets, was burning at all. Men were continually walking 
around there. Theie were not many engines there then; afterwards, _ 
they came with greater force. 

@. (By Mr. Coss.) When you called upon the Mayor, did you hear 
him say anything about this matter of the use of gunpowder being in the 
hands of the Chief Engineer and his officers, rather than in the Mayor’s? 

A. Ejther the first or second time he stated that, and later, about ten 
o’clock the next morning, he read us the law on the subject. 

@. (By Mr. Firru.) To whom did he say the power belonged? 

A. The Chief Engineer. The Mayor went down State street about 
eleven o’clock. It seemed to be so desperate at that time that I was 
afraid the Exchange would all go, and I went up to the City Hall with 
Mr. Appleton and somebody else,—three or four of us went up and 
asked him to go down, and he went down State street to Broad street, 
and looked at it, and then he got Gen. Benham and the Chief Engineer 
together, and having got them together, he went back to his office. They 
were to meet and decide whether they would blow up the row where the 
Merchant’s Exchange is. It looked as if it was absolutely essential. — 
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The fire was then burning in behind there; the Post Office was burning, 
and everything was burning up to the building of Mr. Gardner, right 
behind the Post Office. It looked as if the whole thing was gone, but 
the Chief Engineer said he had seen no good come from gunpowder, and 
finally refused to have the Boylston Bank building or the Columbian 
Bank building mined. He said he wouldn’t have any powder put in 
there; he would, beat the fire off there. He said he could, and would, 
and he did. 

@. (By Mr. Coss.) Did you derstand that the Mayor naatmted any 
responsibility about the use of gunpowder in his official capacity ? 

A. I should say he did not assume any responsibility from the time 
the fire began until it was out. That is the way it looked to me. 

@. I mean particularly in regard to gunpowder? 

A. I couldn’t find that he exercised any responsibility in regard to 
that. We begged him, at ten o’clock, to give the order'to have that row 
-of buildings mined, and then he produced ‘this law, and read it. He had 
told us of “it Bernd, and then he read it. 

@. (By Mr. Russert.) Was that row of which you speak from the 
Merchants’ Exchange up? 

A. Yes, from Kilby street to Congress street. It looked as if they 
would have to take the whole thing down. It struck me, who knew 
nothing about fires, of course, in comparison with firemen, that blowing 
buildings Gown did a great deal, for the moment they were flat, they 
were much more easily handled. ‘But the uselessness of throwing water 
against a building, I sawin Milk street. I stood in the Post Office when 
the opposite side of Milk street was burning, and there was a stream of 
water thrown from Milk street across to a sign on one of the stores and 
they couldn’t hit the sign; the water wouldn’t go there. Afterwards, 
when the fire was burning in behind Congress square, against Mr. Free- 
land’s building there, the City Exchange, the Mayor himself said he 
didn’t see how they could save the City Exchange, and nobody would 
have supposed it could have been saved ; but the water was poured down 
to such an extent that it was saved, which shows the advantage of pour- 
ing water down, which I suppose everybody knows. 

@. (By Mr. Firru.) Were there not a great many engines there at 
that time? 

A. A great many were there. I think the larger part of the Fire De- 
partment had got around there at that time. 

@. (By Mr. Rossetzt.) That path from Washington street to the 
water, which it was proposed to make, included the buildings between 
Spring lane and Water street, did it not? 

A. I don’t know. I don’t think any one had it very clear in his mind 
what would be done, but I supposed it was going from this side of the 
old South to Water street, and going right down straight through. It 
is lucky it was not begun there at Washington street. 

Q. (By Mr. Coss.) Was there much time lost by the firemen in con- 
sequence of these explosions? 

A. I shouldn’t think there was. 

@. Were they fighting the fire while there was powder in the build- 
ings? 

A. There was only one engine, one pipe and hose, to withdraw. in 
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Congress street (I don’t think there was any more), when the ‘‘ Evening 
‘ Gazette” building was blown up. Those men fell back into Lindall 
street. There was not any hose at all in Kilby street. Everybody fell 
back for five or six minutes, but a part of the firemen went into Water 
street, where the fire was going on the same, and where they were vs 
use. Part of them fell back for a few minutes. 

@. (By Mr. Coss.) Can you fix the length of time they ceased ine 
ing? 

“A. No, sir; but it was only a very few minutes. 

@). How long should you think it was? 

A. Well, [should think it might have been four or five minutes. 

@. (By Mr. Firru.) Looking back upon it, what do you think now 
of the use of powder, as it was used that night? 

A. I should think it helped the firemen to get at the fire and to extin- 
guish it; but it seemed to me that it was as badly used as it could be. I 
may be quite wrong, but I can’t see any point in letting a building catch 
fire, and then blowing it down. I had supposed, and do now, that the 
point of the whole thing was to throw the buildings down and make a 
path before the fire got there, and keep it back. 

@. Did you suggest that to Gen. Benham, or anybody you saw? 

A. I told the Mayor. I didn’t tell Gen. Benham, because he don’t 
keep very quiet when there is any excitement. I knew him at the South. 
He gets a little worried. He ran round there, and seemed to have a 
ae time than anybody that morning. 

Q. (By Mr. Russety.) Do you know what time it was when you first 
saw him: ? 

A. It was just about sunrise, or a little after, I should think. There 
is one thing about the fire that I will state. When I went home the first 
time, which was about half-past nine o’clock, it was quite evident, as I 
supposed, that powder had got to be used in order to stop the fire at 
Arch street and Franklin street, which I supposed would be the limit. I 
didn’t think it would go the other side of Winthrop square. It was evi- 
dent that they had got to use some powder. I so stated to somebody 
whom I met. I don’t think it took any powers of observation beyond 
those of a child to see that, at the time. I wanted to say about the po-. 
licemen, that I noticed three or four policemen who were round all 
night. I saw Deputy Chief Quinn about there, and in the Mayor’s of- 
fice, and it seemed to me that his head was kept all night; and there 
were two or three policemen who were terribly brave, I thought; always 
doing all they could, and always putting themselves in the post of dan- 

er. 

@. (By Mr. Pumsricx.) I want to go back to about the time when 
you first arrived at the fire. When you saw the fire kindling on the 
north side of Summer street, did it appear to you a possible “thing to 
extinguish it and stop it there? 

A. 1 did think at the time that the fire would be stopped there. It 
seems to be an absurd thing to say, but I thought if there was only 
sufficient water, and if it had been carried into the upper part of the 
buildings, the fire could be stopped at that point. 

Q.- Was there apparatus enough there then to do that? 

A. There was enough to throw streams from the street. 
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How many did you see throwing streams from the street? 

. I can’t tell. There were certainly two being thrown then. 

. Without accomplishing anything? 

. I didn’t see that they were doing anything in the world. 

. (By Mr. Firtn.) Did you observe anything in regard to the heat ? 
. It was very great, but half an hour later, when I went round, I 
went up a considerable distance beyond where the church-yard extended, 
and the heat was not so great but that I could stand there and do any- 
thing I wanted to. The heat didn’t trouble me at all. Up a little fur- 
ther, I have no doubt it was very hot. There were plenty of men, but 
they were down on the street. There was no one going into the buildings 
or on to the roofs. . 

@. (By Mr. Puimerick.) Was there anything to prevent taking a 
line of hose on to the building on the corner of Otis and Summer streets, 
and playing on the other buildings from the windows? 

A. I could not see that there was. It was not too hot to do that at 
all. If they could not have gone into that building, they could have gone 
into the one below, on Otis street, or into the one on Summer street 
above,— either one or the other. There was an enormous mass of human 
beings down there at first. There were plenty of firemen tiere. 

@. (By Mr. Firra.) When you went your round the first time, did 
you observe the Assistant Engineers anywhere? 

A. I don’t know just what the Assistant Engineers do. The engines 
were running and there was somebody looking after them. I didn’t no- 
tice the Engineers at all. There was plenty of water, as I believe I told 
you, in the streets. I couldn’t see that any engines lacked water at all, 
but the lack of fuel did strike me. . 

@. (By Mr. Puizsricx.) Did you see any engine failing for tack of 
fuel? 

A. No, I did not; but I don’t know enough about fire engines to tes- 
tify as to that. 
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Adjourned to Monday, January 6. 
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TWENTY-SECOND DAY. 
Monpay, January 6, 1873. 
HENRY A. PIPER, sworn. 


@. (By Mr. Russetz.) Of what firm are you a member? 

A. Tebbetts, Baldwin & Davis. 

@. Have you any theory to account for the fire, or any clue to its 
origin? 

A. No, sir, I have none at all; Ido not live in town and was not here 
at the time of the fire. I have no theory. I suppose it originated up 
stairs; I see no good reason to believe it originated down stairs. The 


condition of the boiler-room, as we found it after it was excavated, did’ 


not show much evidence of anything being wrong on that floor. ‘The safe 
fell into the basement, and when it was removed, the flooring was found 
to be perfectly sound. If the fire had originated down stairs, it would 
have been natural that the flooring would have been charred or burned, 
it seems to me. 

@. (By Mr. Puairerick.) Where was that floor? 

A. In the basement, at the rear, next that passage-way. 

Q. Near the elevator and boiler? 

A. Yes, sir, right adjoining. 

@. (By Mr. Russetz.) Did you see the top of the boiler when there 
was no rubbish upon it? 

A. No, sir; I think Mr. Tebbetts did. 


WILLIAM C. TEBBETTS, sworn. 


@. (By Mr. Russeitzt.) Were you a member of the firm of Tebbetts, 
Baldwin & Davis? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. Have you any theory to account for the origin of this fire? 

A. I have no theory about it. I have my impression, formed from 


the information I have got from people living in the immediate vicinity, ~ 


and from one or two gentlemen who were passing by there at the moment 
of the fire, that it must have taken in the upper part of the building, 
somewhere on the third, fourth, or fifth floors. My impression would be 
that it took on the upper floor. 

Q. When the excavation was made did you see the boiler? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What was the condition of the boiler? 

A. The condition of the boiler was just exactly as the Engineer says 
he left it. The doors were ajar, very nearly closed, but sufficiently open 
to stop the draught, and everything in the order that he reported to me 
before we excavated. 
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@. Did you see the top of the boiler after it was cleared off? 

A. Yes, sir; the rubbish was in about the same condition that it was 
when it fell. They excavated all around it, and cleared off the top of 
the boiler, but the rubbish and debris remain just the same as it was on 
the fall of the building ; they haven’t disturbed it at the present time. 

Q. The boiler is in complete order? 

A. The boiler is apparently in perfect order; the walls are plumb on 
the side and on the end. On the top edge of the wall, where some beam 
struck it, I presume, the top bricks are pushed over a little; that is all 
the injury there was done to the boiler; I don’t suppose there was any 
more injury than that to the boiler; it has no appearance of it. 

@. Did you see the floor where the safe fell? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What was the condition of that? 

A, The floor was apparently as sound when we were taking the safe 
out, as it was the day before the fire. 

Q. Was it charred? e), 

A. I couldn’t see that it was charred at all at the time. On getting 
our safe out, as soon as they commenced to clear the ruins, they got out 
a timber that was about half or two-thirds burned, and that left our safe 
on anincline. It was burned after we excavated the safe, but I attrib- 
uted that to the great heat which appeared to be there after we got out 
our safe. After we got our books from the safe, the fire burned up very 
fiercely, so much so that the bricks were red-hot. There was a great 
deal of fire there, and when we got at two other safes which were there, 
we found that the contents, which were of but little value, were de- 
stroyed. 

. When did you get out the first safe? 
. About five o’clock on Thur sday afternoon. 
Was that a movable safe? 
. Yes, sir, resting on the street floor. 
. (By Mr. Fiera.) Did you say your books were destroyed? 
. No, sir, we saved all our books; but we had two other safes 
which belonged to some previous firms I was interested in, outside of the 
counting-room. There was nothing of any great value in them, and we 
thought | it was not worth while to undertake to excavate them and get 
them out; they were simply old books. 

@. (By Mr. Pomzrick.) Where was the safe found which had your 
books in it? 

A. It was found just about in the position in which it stood, only 
tipped over on the doors. 

Q. It was in the rear of the building? 

A. Yes, sir; it tipped into the cellar about nine or ten feet, with the 
doors down. 

Q@. Was it about half-way between the Kingston street wall and: the 
boiler? 

A. It was a little nearer the boiler than the other side of the building. 

@. About in the centre of the building then? 

A. It was near the centre of the building, I should judge. I would 
state that in front of the boiler, there was a brick ash-pit,-and the En- 
gineer stated that we should find when we got at that boiler, the 
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door shut, that we should find everything clean there, as we did. I 
was there when the rubbish was cleared away, and I think there was an 
officer there also to examine the condition of that ash-pit, and we found 
that there were no burned coals there at all. On the contrary, we found 
there the coal which he had wheeled in from the bin in the afternoon, as 
he was accustomed to do to be ready for his fire on Monday morning, 
entirely unburned, and I had it all taken up, and have got it now in the 
cellar of my house, three barrels of it; there is no appearance of fire 
having been nearit. ‘The elevator floor, of course, was made of wood, 
and that was always left on the lower basement floor over night; it is 
there now, and I believe entirely unburned ; possibly it may be charred 
a little onthe top. It is partly covered now with bricks, but the floor of 
the elevator remains there now, and can be seen. They thought of re- 
moving it, but I told them they had better let it remain there. It would 
do no harm, and might be or use to examine. 

@. Do you remember anything about a brick fire-flue which patanden 
from the top of the boiler to the ‘chimney ? 

A. I know nothing about it specially. JI have been in the engine- 
room very many times, but I don’t know anything about that. 

@. Do you remember where it was? 

A. I can’t precisely locate it. I don’t think I ever examined particu- 
larly enough to notice that. 

@. (By Mr. Fintan.) The draft up that elevator must have been very 
strong when the fire got started? . 

tA; "Yes, sir. 

Q. Would not that explain the non-burning of the wood at the bottom? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. (By Mr. Puirsrick.) Have you seen any of the people who lived 
in the opposite houses? 

A. Yes, sir; I have seen Mr. Hamilton, who is in the second or third 
house? 

@). Have you seen any of the people living in Mr. Pratt’s house? 

A. No, sir, Ihave not; I met a gentleman a fortnight after the fire, 
who keeps in Summer street, and he told me that one of his partners or 
employees (I can’t say which) came from Chandler street to Kingston 
street and stood there, as he told me, ten minutes, and saw the fire burn- 
ing in the upper part of the building, and says to himself, knowing some 
of the occupants below these gentlemen, ‘‘ They will get nicely wet.” 
He says he saw no fire anywhere about in the lower part of the building. 
If there was any fire in the lower part of the building, there is no ques- 
tion about a man’s seeing it. The whole length of the store, which was 
101 feet on Kingston street, and 51 feet on Summer street, was glass; 
- the whole distance along the basement and lower end on the first floor, 
was nothing but glass and iron columns. No person going by or near 
there could possibly be mistaken about where there was a light. 

(). Were you there when the alarm was given? 

A. No, sir; I started from my house in Walnut street immediately 
after the general alarm was sounded. I came down into Summer street, 
and finding I could not get through Summer street, I went round through 
Kingston street, and got into the rear of the building there. It might 
have been fifteen minutes after the first alarm sounded. 
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@. How late were you in the basement that night? 

A. I don’t remember of being in the basement. JI can’t say whether I 
was there an hour before that, or half an hour. I was in the counting- 
room, and my partner, Mr. Piper, went below to wash his hands, in the 
dark. He came up into the counting-room, and I sat there talking with 
him. We came very near_being there to know more about it, because I 
had just suggested to him, as he had been at work upon the books three 
or four days to find a few cents in his balance, that as I had nothing to 
do that evening, I would be very glad to stay with him for some little 
time and’assist:him ; but he said he had been there some time, and had 
been at work three or four days, and he thought he would adjourn until 
Monday morning. If we had been there, we might have known more 
than we do now. We micht have known enough to get the books out of 
our safe. The way I account for the very great flame immediately after 
the breaking out of the fire, is on account of the great amount of pine 


and light material, — the empty cases and the surplus.hoop-skirt frames, - 


which, when the fire got there, it was just like lighting shavings and 
kindling-wood in au oven; it would go very quickly. That accounts to 
me for the immense flame which seemed to be all over the building. 


ALBERT DAVIS, sworn. 


(By Mr. Russety.) You are a member of what firm? 

. Tebbetts, Baldwin & Davis. 

Were you in Boston at the time of the fire? 

. I was in town; I was not at the fire until after our building fell in. 
What time did you leave the building ? 

. I left there at twenty minutes before six. 

. Have you any theory about the origin of the fire? 

. Well, I have a theory, judging only from what I have heard. I 
know nothing personally about it, sir. I-conversed with quite a number 
of ventlemen who live in Kingston street on the following day, and only 
know their theory about it. I helped to get out our safe. We found it 
on our basement floor, where our packing-room was, and the floor where 
we dug it out was not burned at all; it was as perfect as it was the day 
it was laid. 

@. (By Mr. Parterick.) Was it not covered with rubbish which 
prevented its burning later? 

A. It was burned ‘later, but when we got out the safe, there was no: 
appearance of fire there. 

@. (By Mr. RussEe.y.) Did you see the coal that Mr. Tebbetts has ?: 

A. 1 did, sir; that had yot been charred at all; it looked as bright. 
and fresh as when they first put it in. 

Q@. (By Mr. Puirpricx.) Have you ever seen Mr. Pratt or his son,. 
who live directly opposite? 

A. Isaw a gentleman whom I supposed to. be Mr. Pratt, Sunday 
morning ; he was the only person I saw who had a different theory in. re- 
gard to where the fire caught from the other gentlemen. 

@. What did you understand his theory to be? 

A. His observation was, as I understood him, that he first saw the fire 
going up the elevator in the lower part of the building. Mr. Hamilton, 
39 
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who lives in the next house to him, told me he heard a ery of fire near 
his house, and went to the window, and saw the fire in the top of the 
building, and saw no fire except in the third or fourth story. Mr. John © 
H. Rogers told me the very same thing. Then there was a young man, 
(I don’t know his name, I know his face very well, he used to keep with 
a neighbor of ours in the dry goods business, and boarded with Mr. 
Pratt,) who corroborated all Mr. Hamilton told me. : 


ALBERT P. DAMON, sworn. 


Q. (By Mr. Russert.) Were you an occupant of the building at the 

corner of Kingston and Summer streets? 

. Yes, sir. 

What was your firm? 

Damon, Temple & Co. 

. At what time did you reach the great fire? 

. I should think it was about a quarter to nine. 

What is your business ? 

Men’s furnishing goods. 

How long had you been in that building? 

We went in there the year before, —in March, I think it was. 
How long a lease did you have? 

We had a lease of five years. 

On what terms? , 

. It was $5,000, — taxes and steam extra. 

(By Mr. Firrx.) What rooms did you have in the building? 
The whole of the second story, up one flight. 

. (By Mr. RussEety.) What was the value of your stock at the 
time of the fire? . 

A. The value, as we have proved it, was $44,000, — in that neighbor- 
hood. 

@. What was your insurance? 

A. The insurance was $25,000, on stock and fixtures. 

@. In Boston offices? 

A. In New York offices and one Philadelphia office. 

Q. Have you settled with the Insurance offices? 

A. We have settled with one; our claims are adjusted with three. 

@. At what time did you leave the store Saturday afternoon? 

A, It was about a quarter of five. 

*Q. Who of your firm left last? 

A. J left last. 

Q. (By Mr. Fiera.) Have you any theory in regard to the origin of 
the fire? 

A. Well, sir, I have a theory, but it is somewhat in conflict with some 
of the facts, or things which are reported as facts. I should say. the 
upper part of the building was the most unsafe part of the concern; but 
if the fire originated in the upper part of the building, I don’t see how 
it could have been so hot in the lower part at the time when the people 
got there. 

@. Why do you think the upper part was the most unsafe? 

A. Because it was filled with the most combustible material. 
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@. (By Mr. Putrsrickx.) You mean the goods themselves, the mer- 
chandise, not the building, was the most combustible? ) 

A, The merchandise. 

@. (By Mr. Firra.) You say you think that the fact that the fire 
was very hot below indicated that it could not have originated above. 
_ A, That would be a theory; but we have a man who boards right on 
the opposite side of the street who states that when he heard the alarm 
given he rushed out and saw the fire in the upper story; then the man 
who gave the alarm says he first saw the fire break into the elevator and 
rush up; so my theories don’t amount to much. When I got there, the 
whole of Otis street was on fire. It was a quarter to nine, and my man 
says it was twenty minutes past seven when he ran down and tele- 
graphed me, and that was immediately after the alarm was given. 

@. What is the name of your man? . 

A. Mr. George Pierce. 


JOHN H. HATHORNE, sworn. 


@. (By Mr. Russet.) How many horses do you employ on your om- 
nibus line? 

A. About two hundred and twenty. 

@. How many had you at work on the 9th of November, —the day 
of the great fire? 

A. I had about one hundred and eighty of the two hundred and 
twenty. I think 1 may perhaps have used two hundred. 

@. Had they been sick? 

A. They had. 

@). Were they convalescent then? 

A. They were. The disease broke out with me about the 21st of Octo- 
ber, on Monday. On Thursday, I took off all my stages, and laid still 
for seven days. On the seventh day, the 31st, I commenced to run, If 
think, three stages, four horses to each stage. 

@. Then how did you go on? 

A. Then we increased from time to time as we found the horses were 
convalescent, got well, or able to work, and by the 9th of November, 
Saturday, we had thirty coaches rnnning. 

Q. Two horses each? 

A. Two horses, pretty much; I can’t say but we doubled up some of 
them. 

(). At that time could horses have been obtained in the market if you 
had wanted to buy or hire horses? 

A. I can’t answer in regard to that; I presume that at the sale 
stables most of the horses were affected. People were rather afraid to 
buy. I should have hesitated about buying any green horses from the 
country at that time. 
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WILLIAM H. JONES, sworn. 


@. (By Mr. Russert.) Are you a member of the Committee on Fire 
Department of the city government? 
A. Tam. 
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@. Did you ever have any conversation with Mr. Damrell with regard 
to a want of apparatus or want of water in this district which is now 
the burnt district? ; 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. When was it? 

A. Ihave had several talks with him previous to the fire and since 
then. 

@. Previous to the fire, what did he pal 

A. He said the hydrants were not located near enough together. I 
really cannot give the conversation, except in general terms. He said 
the hydrants were too far apart altogether, and they were not suitable 
hydrants for the locality. Iremember distinctly his telling about the 
Water Works taking out bis Lowry hydrant in Winthrop square. 

@. How long was this before the fire? 

A. Really, I can’t tell that. 

@. Did you ever have more than one conversation with him about it? 

A. I don’t remember; it has very often been spoken of in talking the 
thing over in regard to the water supply. 

. Q. (By Mr. Poirprick.) Have your committee ever urged any action 
towards granting further apparatus or increasing the number of 
hydrants ? 

A. Not this year’s committee. 

Q. (By Mr. Firrn.) You are,speaking about the committee of 
1872° 

A. Yes,sir. You understand that the location of the hydrants, ete., 
does not lay with our committee. 

@. (By Mr. -Puirtsrickx.) The location and furnishing of engines 
does belong to your committee, does it not? 

A. Yes, sir. Nothing has been done by our committee in regard to 
locating any apparatus in what is now the burned district. 

Q. (By Mr. Firtu.) Had your attention been called to the need of 
action on your part as the Committee on Fire Department during the 
year 1872, in this district? 

A. No, sir; there has been talk in regard to the location of hydrants, 
and in regard to the water supply. 


BENJAMIN P. PICKERING, sworn. 


(By Mr. Russetz.) Do you belong to any fire company? 
a XR RIF sey. 
. What one? 
. I am foreman of Lafayette Hose, Salem, No. 5d. 
. Do you recollect that you were throwing water on two dwelling- 
houses in Pearl place, leading out of Pearl street, and were called away 
to Oliver street? 

Are WS BE Pee yh 

@. At what time was it, as near as you can tell? 

A. I should be rather poor on the time, for I had no way of telling it, 
but IF should think it was along somewhere between seven and eight 
o'clock. 
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@. Who asked you to leave there? 

A. I was in the fourth story of the building with my men, and a man 
came to me and says, “ The orders of the Chief Engineer are to come 
down out of there.” I says, ‘‘ Is it the order of the Chief?” The man 
Bays,“ Yes.” Our Engineer was with us, and I asked him what I should 
do. ‘* Why,” says he, “do as you are told,” and I took the line out, 
and took the men round on the other side of the tenement house. 

@. (By Mr. Pairsrick.) Where did you go with it? 

A. There were two large brick houses. We were on the right-hand 
side going in. We came out with the hose, and went round up 
what they call, I think, Fort Hill, on the back side of the other tene- 
ment house, and played on that. 

@. Where did you go after that? 

A. Well, we went from there down — I can’t tell the street. 

Q. On a street where there were stores? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. (By Mr. Friern.) Stone or brick? 

A, Stone. 

hs (By Mr. Russett.) Did you save the tenement-house you planed 
n last? 

7s sr No, sir. 

@. How did you happen to leave that? 

A. I don’t know from whom the orders came. I got my orders from 
the Engineer who came from Salem. He said he had orders to go down 
on this street. .I know we lengthened out some two hundred feet of 
hose after we left. 

@. (By Mr. Puitprick.) Did you have to move the engine? 

A. No, sir. 

@. Was it one of your Engineers who gave the second order? 

A. It was one of our Engineers that gave me the order, but he said he 
got it from one of the Boston Engineers. 

(). You don’t know who gave you the first order to come out of the 
building? 

A. No. It was some of my men who came to the bottom of the stairs 
and halloed up. 

@. (By Mr. Russett.) How long did you play on the second tene- 
ment-house before you changed? 

A. I should think we were there an hour and a half. 

(. Could you have saved that if you had stayed there? 

A. No, sir, nor any other one. 

@. (By Mr. Firru.) Could you have saved the first one? 

A. That is rather a difficult question toanswer. When we went into 
the building the fire was on the roof, and we went up stairs and got out 
on the roof, and put out all the fire there was. Then underneath, 
there were a number of woodsheds, lined all round the side, and we 
played from the window down on them, and when we left the building, 
there did not seem to be much fire in them. I thought that the object in 
ordering us round was to stop the fire from going further in that direc- 
tion. About two hours after that, I saw the tenement-house we came 
out of, and the roof was all in a light blaze. 
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Q. (By Mr. Russert.) Did you hear any quarreling or cursing about 
your leaving? 

A. Yes, sir, I did. 

. Q. Was that when you left the first house or the second? 

A, If you will allow me to go on and tell it, I can tell you best in that 
way. I think we must have been stationed on Pearl-street place, and we 
were ordered round on the back side of the house, and went to work on 
it. The man came who owned it, and asked, ‘‘ Who are you?” I said, 
‘“‘T am foreman of Lafayette Hose, of Salem.” Said he, ‘*If you will 
take your hose round the building, you can save it.” My Engineer 
stood there, and I said, ‘* What do you say, Capt. Osborne?” He said, 
‘‘T think you had better go round.” I took the hose round, and the 
man who owned on the opposite side said that was partiality. Isays, | 

“* Why?” He says, ** You are saving that man’s building, and letting 
mine burn.” I said, ‘‘ I can’t take care of both, and I think I can save 
that building.” The man said, ‘* You can save my building, if you stay 
here.” I said, I hadn’t anything to do with that. ‘* My duty always is 
to obey superior orders, and my orders are to go round and save the 
other building.” The man cursed and swore considerably, but I didn’t 
pay any attention to him, but I told the men to take the hose and go 
round, and they did. I don’t think that any one stream could have 
taken care of any of the buildings there were there, they were so large. 

_ Q. Was there any other stream in that place? 

' A. No, sir, there was not. . . 

@. (By Mr. Puirsrick.) Are you sure this change was made, end 

- you were ordered out of that building by daylight? 

A. Yes, sir. It was about daylight. 

@. I understood you to say it was between seven and eight o’clock? 

A. It was daylight. I recollect it was daylight ; when we went round 
on the back side, some one said, ‘* This is Fort Hill,” and it was light 
enough to see all around. 

Q. ’Wouldn’t the fire have made it pretty light? 

A. It was daylight. The fire was pretty well down around there 
then. 

Q. (By Mr. RvssELL.) When you went round on this other street, 
did you save the building? 

‘A. The left-hand side was all down almost flat. On the right-hand 
side they did save most of them down on the end where we were. There 
they seemed to check it. 

@. (By Mr. Puirsricx.) Did you see any sheet-iron put up over the 
windows, or anything of that kind? 

A. No, sir, I didn’t notice any. 

@. Were there any men in the building or on the roof? 

A. No, sir. While we stood there, Chief Damrell came down, and 
the only man I saw go into the building was one of the men of a hook- 
and-ladder company. He ordered him up there with an axe. There 
were then three or four steamers and hose in that street. 

[At this point, Capt. Damrell was invited to come into the room, and 
he was asked : — ] 

Q. (By Mr. Russert.) Do you recollect giving ani directions to 
Capt. Pickering in Pearl place? 
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A. I have a faint recollection of meeting this gentleman on Sunday 
morning about seven o’clock, but I wouldn’t want to say positively. 

@. Do you recollect ordering the removal of any hose from Pearl place 
to Oliver street? | 

A. My impression is, that I did order a line of hose from some brick 
building, to take care of the front of the building on Oliver street, where 
the Boston Lead Works are. 

@. Do you recollect a Mr. Quinn having a lively conversation with 
you? 


Mr. Pickertnc. — That is the man. I recollect the man’s name when 
you mention it. That is the man who owned the first building. That 
is the man who made the most talk while I was there. 


Capt. Damreti. —I don’t recollect Mr. Quinn at all. 


Q. Do you recollect a man who stated that that house might be saved, 
and was very earnest that you should allow his house to be saved? 

A, Well, sir, there were so many such cases, that I really can’t recol- 
lect any particular one. There was somebody, a stout, thick-set, dark- 
complected man, who called me all the damned scoundrels he could think 
of. I didn’t know that I had given a directions to come in contact 
with him. 


Mr. Pickerine. — After we came out of the building, the men said, 
‘The Chief is here,’ and Mr. Quinn came up and called him every- 
thing he could lay his tongue to. They said it was a wonder that he 
didn’t knock him down or have him arrested. 


Q. (By Mr. Russert.) Where did that hose go, Mr. Damrell? 

A. I think it went’ round into Oliver street, and played on the front 
of Mr. May’s building. I can’t give thenames. This much I know, that 
when I left this gentleman, I went into the store and met Mr. Chadwick, 
and he said that was his building, and I immediately had a stream 
brought into the rear under Capt. Munroe. 


Mr. Pickrrine. —I recollect a remark made when we came round to 
this building. We had to take a ladder and got our stream right on to 
the fire. It seemed to be round the window-frames; and a man said, 
*‘T own this building; and that is the best thing that has been done for 
the last three hours.” 

@. Did you say when you were directed to leave the other building, 
that you could save it if you were allowed to stay? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Did you think at the time you went away that you could save it? 

A. Well, at the time we went away, I don’t know as I passed any 
opinion on it. There was so much fire around there, it would have been 
impossible to have passed any kind of an opinion. 

@. Did Mr. Damrell swear at this Mr. Quinn? 

A. I never heard him. 

@. Did you hear him say he ‘ would fix him damned quick” ? 
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A. JT never did. 

@. Did you say to Mr. Damrell that you could save that block if you 
were allowed to remain? 

A. I never did. 

@. Did you say anything of the kind? 

A. No, sir. 

@. Did you say it to anybody? 

A. No, sir. I never made any talk with Mr. Damrell at all during 
the whole fire. He came to me once for some hose, and I gave it to him, 
and he came to me once for an axe, and I gave it to him. 

@. Did you make any objection to the order that was given to you to 
move your hose from that place to another? 

A. No, sir, I did not. 


JOHN S. DAMRELL, recalled. 


@. (By Mr. Russety.) Will you state what took place in Pearl street 
in regard to Mr. Quinn’s house? 

A. I really cannot. I simply passed on. This man was talking very 
violently to me. I did not know him; I had not come in contact with 
him; I did not know that I had trod upon his corns in any way, and ~ 
consequently I paid no attention to him; but seeing this block on Oliver 


_street, with the window-frames on fire, and this stream on the brick 


building in the rear, doing no possible good, I took it off and placed it | 
there in conjunction with a stream under Capt. Munroe, to save that 
block, and keep the fire from working down further. 

@. How far was it from the building’ this hose was playing on to 
Oliver street? 

A. It was really on Oliver street, only on the opposite side. Pearl 
place was a small place. I don’t know that I can get it right, but I will 
make a little diagram to show you how it was. (Mr. Damrell made a 
sketch of the streets in that neighborhood, and pointed out the location 
of the building in question.) This stream was playing into that block 
of buildings leading from Oliver street into Pearl place. They were 
playing over some sheds, and I took them from that position, and 
bronght them to this block of buildings on Oliver street, where the Lead 
Works were. That was on fire in front. The buildings on the opposite 


_ side of the street were on fire, and this stream that was playing on the 


rear of these other buildings was doing no possible good, and I regarded 
the merchandise in those stores as of forty times more value than one of 
those dwelling-houses, so that there was really no alternative, in my 
judgment, but to take the hose off and try to save that block in Oliver 
street, and so prevent the fire from going beyond, because, as I recollect 
it, there was an open space beyond that block. 

@. Did you hear the captain of the Salem hose say he could save that 
building if you would let him stay ? 
No, sir. 
Did he say anything of the kind? 
. No, sir. 
. Did he make any objection to being removed ? 
. Not the slightest. 
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@. Did you swear at Mr. Quinn? Did you tell him you would “ fix 
‘him damned quick”? 

A. If I did, I must confess to a state of feeling that I never experi- 
enced before. I don’t know that I ever used a profane word in my life, 
I should think it very strange, under the most trying circumstances. I 
think Mr. Quinn must be mistaken in the man. I really don’t think it 

scould have been me, because I had not come in contact with him. He 
commenced at me bull-terrier fashion, and I certainly made no reply to 
him whatever. } i 

@. Did the people there make any remarks about him, or about you? 

A. I can’t say one word as to that. I had just one point to make, 
and I never allowed any talk that might be made by outsiders at that 
time to divert me from the business [ had in hand. If I should stop to 
listen, or argue any point, I certainly should be very reprehensible, in 
my judement. 

Q. Will you tell us how many firemen were killed and maimed at the 
fire? 

A. We lost two from the Boston Fire Department. 

Q. How many from out of town? 

A. I think there were but three members of the Fire Departments. 
There were nine altogether, ex-members, and men who have been con- 
nected with the departments. 

(). How many Boston firemen were maimed? 

A. I don’t know of but one who was injured to any extent at that fire, 
Mr. Woodward. 

@. Were there any from out of town maimed? 

A. Yes, sir. Mr. Jenness, of Cambridge, came in a well man, weighing 
one hundred and sixty-three pounds. I don’t think he weighs a hun- 
dred pounds to-day. He is in a terrible plight. 

@. Where was he injured? 

A. Some men were ordered under Captain Casey, of Cambridge, into 
a building, in order to cut off the fire from coming into the rear, and 
while there, a current of hot air, I call it, was formed, and it struck the 
rear wall of the building opposite, and it fell down and crushed the gable 
end of the building they were in, and in coming down stairs he fell, and 
got caught in the bight of the hose, and in the snap of the line his lungs 
were wrenched, or, as the doctor says, ‘‘ He snapped the muscles con- 
nected with his lungs.” 

@. What were the names of the Boston firemen who were killed? 

A. One was. William F. Farry, second foreman of hook-and-ladder 
company, No. 4, the other was Daniel Cochran, a member of the same 
company. Those gentlemen were lost on Washington street. They 
were away from their piece of apparatus. I don’t know why they went 
away, but there is no question, from the information I have from mem- 
bers of the hook-and-ladder company, that they lost their lives in trying 
to save the lives of others who were caught in the building. 

In regard to those from out of town, I will state, that I wrote to the 
Chiefs of the different towns, asking them tosend me a list of those killed 
and injured, stating their name, age, the number of their families, and , 
dependents upon “them, and also to’send me their photographs. I 
have received only two or three answers. I have the name of 
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George H. Smith, of Watertown, aged twenty-nine, single. He 
was injured, but not seriously. John Richardson, twenty-eight, 
married man; he fell from a roof on Monday morning, while putting a 
stream of water on Jordan & Marsh’s store. He was injured quite se- 
riously, and taken to the Massachusetts Hospital, and in about a fort- 
night we sent. him to New Haven, where he belongs. He is a member 
of the New Haven Fire Department. Thomas Maloney, Worcester, 
aged twenty years and six months, single; he died from injuries received. 
He was not a,member of the Fire Department, but came down as a vol- 
unteer. R. E. Extell, Worcester, injured in the back. James McCame, 
also of Worcester, injured. These are all the names I have recorded at 
present. Young L. Frank Olmstead, of Cambridge, was killed at the 
bazaar on Federal street, and Mr. Frazier, also of Cambridge. The case 
of the Abbotts of Charlestown, I suppose you are quite familiar with. I 
think the Abbott brothers were not members of the Charlestown Fire 
Department, but formerly were, and were at that time members of the 
Red Jacket Hose Company Association. One of them has not been 
recovered; the other had his back broken, and remained at the 
hospital until about a week ago, when he died, and his mother 
died of grief. The one whose body has not been found was Porter 


Abbott. The name of his brother who died in the hospital was 


Albert Abbott. 

@. (By Mr. Russety.) Were the out-of-town firemen paid for their 
attendance? 

A, No, sir. 

@. Do they claim it? 

A. Not to my knowledge. 

@. If any came and claimed pay, would they be paid? 

A. I can’t answer that question. I have no doubt the committee 
would very generously consider it. 

@. (By Mr. Firrs.) When the department goes from Boston do they 
ever make a charge? 

A. Oh, no, sir. I have made good their losses, furnished them with 
what hose they lost, ete. I have never presented any claim for any- 


thing our department has lost out of town. I have always done it gra-— 


tuitously. 

@. You mean for lost material ? 

A. Yes, sir. I have always considered,that in case of a fire in Charles- 
town, for instance, the property was owned by Boston men, after all. 

@. (By Mr. Puirericx.) Did you find the loss considerable? 


A. Oh, yes, sir; quite so. About nine,thousand feet of conntay hose 


was lost. 

Q. (By Mr. Russert). On the night of the fire, did you give notice 
to any superintendents of any of the railroads that you would want their 
tracks? 

A. Only tothe Boston & Albany; I sent there for an express train. 

@. When you telegraphed to Salem, or any other place for help, you 
left it to them to arrange for coming in? 

_ A. Isent by telegr aph and left the arrangement with the stations on 
the lines of the roads. 
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Q. (By Mr. Frets.) You did not communicate with the Eastern 
Railroad officials in Boston? : 

A. I sent tothe Eastern Railroad by Mr. Allen, but what time it was, 
or the circumstances, I don’t know. I sent to the Eastern Railroad, and 
the messenger found nobody there, and then Mr. Allen came to me, and 
asked me if he shouldn’t go to the Superintendent of the Eastern Rail- 
road, and make arrangements in regard to the transportation of engines 
over that road. I saidif he would attend to that for me, he would do 
me a greatfavor. I think that was Mr. George Allen, Superintendent 
of Lamps. 

@. (By Mr. Russrry.) At what time did you first send to the Eastern 
Railroad ? 

A. I am not clear as to that. 

Q. (By Mr. Frra.) Was it about the time when you sent to the 
others? 

A. I think it must have been an hour or so after I sent to the Boston 
& Albany road. I sent a courier with dispatches to different towns, I 
suppose soon after eight o’clock, but I did not send for an express train. 
from Worcester until I learned that the telegraph offices along the line 
were closed. 

@. (By Mr. Purrsricx.) What is the regulation about shutting off 
the reservoir? 

A. We always close our reservoirs the moment we disconnect our 
engine, but at this fire I was obliged to put the out-of-town companies 
at the reservoirs, and send my own to the different hydrants as far as I 
practically could, simply from the fact that the out-of-town companies 
had no Connections to fit our hydrants. Thus when the engines were 
drawing from the hydrants, we could get no water from the reservoirs. 
This was the case with the Franklin-street reservoir, and near Church 
Green, and in one or two other places. - But after we had ceased to 
draw on the hydrants on that line, of course the water came back again. 
I cannot conceive of any material detriment or damage to us on account 
of not shutting off the water, but generally it was to *“‘ get up and get” 
as quick as we could, and if the shutting off of the water was omitted 
sometimes, it would be no matter of wonderment to us, for the men 
stayed there just as long as it was in the power of men to stay. 

(). (By Mr. Puirericx.) Are there tools carried on every engine for 
opening and shutting those gates? 

A. No, sir. On the ladder carriages we carry a long wrench made on. 
purpose to reach the gates of our reservoirs; but the engine companies 
have no wrenches at all, only to disconnect with the hydrants. The 
wrench for the reservoirs is a long wrench, and we carry them on the 
ladder carriages. When we are obliged to resort to them, a ladder-man 
is detailed for the wrench to turn the water on the reservoir. He under- 
stands that. He has that particular duty to attend to, just the same as 
when a ladder is raised, a man who is called a ‘*dog-man,” arms him- 
self with a hammer, and his duty is to dog the ladder, and make it se- 
cure. Then we have other men, who are called ‘‘axe-men,” and their 
duty is to take axes from the carriage, and report themselves to the 
Engineer, and await orders. Then we have four men, who are called 
‘*rake-men,” whose duty it is to go inside of the burning building, put 
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in their rakes, and take the plaster off over head, so as to enable us to 
get at the ceiling: as well as the walls. That is their special duty. 

Q. (By Mr. “PaILpRIcK. ) Is this man who carries the reservoir 
wrench ordered to attend to shutting off the water, as a general thing, 
after he opens it? 

A. Certainly. He takes that back to his carriage. 

@. If they are obliged to leave the reservoir, is it his business to look 
after it and see that it is shut off? 

A. Yes, sir. That is to say, if he can; but in some cases where we 
have a large amount of work to do, he might be sent immediately from 
that place “to some more important point, and might be away. In the 
case of ordinary fires, to which we are accustomed to go, he would re- 
main and take care of that; but where we have as much to contend 
with as we had on that night, he would answer any order given him by 
the Engineer. 

@. The chances are that on that night he would be absent at the time 
the engine left the reservoir? 

A. I have no doubt about it, because we lost our wrenches. 

@. I want to ask you in regard to the practicability of attaching to 
your department a certain number of men, who are gas-fitters, who 
shall always accompany the engine to fires of any considerable size, 
with proper tools to shut off the gas at the meters or the inlet pipes? 

A. We have men who are gas-fitters in each hook-and-ladder company 
now, who are supplied with a monkey wrench and other tools, and their 
duty i is to report to me at once, and shut off the oas. 

@. They did not do any great amount of work ‘that night, did they? 

A. No, sir. The fact is, the ladder-men were. detailed as quick as 
they came with small ladders to scale the roofs at the leeward of the 
fire to try to prevent, if possible, their taking fire. 

Q. What means do they have, on scaling those roofs, £OR extinguishing 
the fire? 

A. Simply by taking their hats or coats and beating it off, or throwing 
it off; getting up to the Lutheran windows, and getting behind the fire 
and brushing it out. 

Q. What “do you think of these little hand-pumps? 

A. I think, in some instances, they serve very well. But you must 
have a bucket of water with them. You have got to carry a bucket of 
water in your hand. We have them in the depart tment; we carry one on 
each carriage now, — Mr. Bird’s pumps. 

Q. I understand that they are a part of the London equipment, and 
are very well spoken of. 

A. Yes, sir. Iuse, instead of them now, the Babcock Fire-extin- 
guisher, and have three companies organized. They run to every fire. 
There are two men who make that a specialty. They take the extin- 
guishers and start; and in ten seconds, can get up a pressure of sixty 
pounds to the square inch, which will throw a stream forty feet, by the 
power of its own effervescence. Consequently, we find that they are 
much more effectual than the hand-pumps, where you have to carry a 
bucket of water, as it only throws a small stream. In the case of the 
extinguisher, you have only got to hold it; the power is behind it; it is 
automatic. 
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(). Have you ever heard of one bursting ? 

A. No, sir, I have not, but I am apprehensive of it. I know it would 
be quite disastrous to the man who was behind it, should it explode, and 
I have some fears in that direction. 

@. (By Mr. Firru.) How have they operated in your experience? 

A. Very successfully. 

Q. They play only five or six minutes, do they? 

A. No, sir; but you can charge them instantaneously. I have with 
each of these extinguisher-wagons, two-inch and inch-and-a-half rubber- 
lined linen’ hose, with the reducing couplings ; so that if I am at the salt 
water and want to supply my boilers, I run this small line instead of 
taking a large line of hose to supply my engines. On the other hand, if + 
I am running a long line of hose, I can slip the coupling and put on a 
branch hose, without stopping the other stream. 

@. How long have you used them? 

A. It is about a year and a half since I introduced them. 

’ @. Are they used anywhere else? 

A. I think not, sir, anywhere as a specialty, as I use themhere. They 
carry them upon their ladder trucks in New York, and also in Chicago. 

@. (By Mr. Puirsrick.) Do you ever put out fires with them with- 
out the help of heavier apparatus? 

A. Yes, sir. For instance, we had a fire in Temple place which was 
in the ceiling, where we used only these extinguishers, and saved thirty- 
five or forty thousand dollars. 

@. Shouldn’t you think it advisable to have permanent fire-esca pe lad- 
ders attached to some part of every block to enable the firemen to get 
off the roofs? 

A. In every instance they should be obliged to bring them within 
certainly twenty-five or thirty feet of the ground. 

@. Would not that inspire the firemen with a great deal more confi- 
dence, in scaling a burning building, than they would otherwise have ? 

A. It would, indeed, and, in addition to that, some means of ready 
access to the roof from the ania: so that we could ventilate the build- 
ing would be of great value to the department. Men hesitate to go un- 
less they can find an exit somewhere. 

Q. (By Mr. Fiera.) You would not order them to go to the roof of 
a building unless there was some way of retreat?» 

A, No, sir; but the fact is, we do not order them to go; we generally 
lead them. . 

@. (By Mr. Putipricx.) Have you ever had occasion to use any of 
the standing cast-iron mains in buildings ? 

A. No, sir, we have never had any that I know of. Jordan & 
Marsh have put in some since the fire. 

@. (By Mr. Firru.) Is that the only one you have heard of? 

A. 1 think there was one put into Otis place some four or five years 
ago,—a perforated pipe. I have been consulted since the fire by a 
dozen different firms who are putting them in, — Mr. Sears, and others, 
who came up to ask my opinion about them. 

@. Did you know anything about there being any in the building oc- 
cupied by John S. Wright, in Franklin street? 

A. I knew nothing about it. 
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Q. Is there any practical difeulty i in coupling on to them and using 
them? 

A. I should say not. 

@. If they made them conform to your coupling, would it not save a 
ereat deal of time in getting the hose up, and save the risk ‘of bursting 
the hose? 

A. It would. It would save bursting the hose, and it would save a 
great deal of time in getting a line of hose up, if you could put it on the 
floor, and use the water there. That might be on the flight where the 
fire was, or on the roof. 

@. Don’t you think it would be worth while for proprietors to keep 
hose coupled above? 

A. Yes, sir. I think that every large warehouse should be obliged to 
put a hydrant in front of the building and run a standing pipe up to the 
top of its building, for its own security. 

Q. (By Mr. Fimrn.) What should you think of having hose put in dif- 
ferent parts of the city, easily accessible? 

A. I hardly think I should approve of it, unless it belonged to private 
individuals. It would not do us any great amount of good. The fact 
of it is, the transportation of hose from one place to another is done as 
rapidly as we can possibly move round to do it. The great trouble in 
moving hose is in getting it up into a building. A building is on fire ; 
of course it is full of smoke, and the difficulty is in working ourselves 
up in the heat and smoke. Ido not know of any instance where we 
have experienced any great difficulty on account of having to wait for 
nye} 

Q. (By Mr. Puierick.) Suppose there was a certain amount of hose 
coiled round the hydrants, under the control of a policeman who might 
carry the key. in his pocket, don’t you think that would be of service? 

A, I can conceive of a case where an immense amount of good might 
be accomplished in that way. If our police force was what, in my judg- 
ment, it ought to be, — that is, augmented in nunrbers, to make it effi- 
cient, — almost every fire might be stopped in its incipiency. 

Q. (By Mr. Firrn.) What do you think of the plan of offering a reward 
for the discovery of fires? 

A. I think it would work very badly. Iam of opinion that that was 
one of the disadvantages under which they sutfered in Chicago. I under- 
stand that the underwriters offered a reward to any policeman for the 
discovery of fire after a certain time at night, and putting it out; and I was 
informed, and I suppose credibly, that fires did take place under very mys- 
terious circumstances, and men claimed the reward for putting them out. 

Q. (By Mr. Russexx.) .Can you think of any way in which the alarm 
can be secured more readily, except by having more boxes? 

A. There ought to be a sufficient number of boxes, and there ought to 
be sufficient confidence in the citizens of Boston to trust them, when they 
say there is a fire, to commence with; and then, in the night, there 
ought to be a sufficient number of guardians of the public safety to give 
‘an alarm. This morning, for instance, we had a fire on Roby’s wharf. 
The light was seen and we took it to be the gas house — the illumination 
' from the gas retorts in opening the doors; but, on going down to the 
wharf and coming back, I saw cinders flying in the air, and, of course, I 
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knew there must be a fire. I started off for the fire, and Mr. Garland, 
of the Insurance Brigade, went to the fire and then went back and gave 
the alarm himself, and we rolled in with our apparatus, certainly a quar- 
ter of a mile, and no alarm had been given by any officer. I don’t know 
but it is all right. The officer may have been at the other end of his route. 
If he had too long a beat, then the safety of the city is at stake. Take 
it at the Mill Dam; there is but one officer, I understand, from the pub- 
lic Garden clear out to Parker street. Any one of those large dwelling- 
houses might take fire and half-a-dozen lives be lost, for the officer must 
go, I don’t: know how far, to give the alarm, and then it must take us 
fifteen or twenty minutes to get there with our apparatus. You can tell 
what the result would be. 

Q. (By Mr. Paimericx.) I don’t think I understood your opinion 
about the desirability of having hose attached to the hydrants, as they 
have in some of the western cities, under the control of the police. Do 
you think there would be any advantage in them? 

A, Lean conceive that if we could have hydrants, so arranged : that 
they could be used by our police, it would be a great advantage, if we 
had a force sufficiently large to perform that service; but it is not ade- 
quate to it now. For instance, I furnished the police stations with Bab- 
cock Fire Extinguishers, some two years ago, or more, so that, in case 
they discovered a small fire, they could bring them into requisition before 
the department got there; but I did not hear of a single instance where 
one was used, and because they were not used, I took them out of the | 
station-houses, and put them into reqnisiticn in my own department. 

@. (By Mr. Firts.) Do you see any other objection to supplying the 
hydrants with hose except the expense? 

A. The cost don’t amount to anything. Fifteen minutes of a fire would 
destroy an amount equal to the cost of the hose for five years, so that 
really it don’t amount to anything. I see no other objection, except that 
a question might arise as tos the discreetness with which it should be 
used. For instance, there are a hundred thousand dollars’ worth 
of property to be destroyed by water, and if you allow the fire to burn 
for five minutes, only five thousand dollars would be destroyed. There 
is quite a consideration. Eighteen times out of twenty, when we have 
an alarm, we are promptly on the spot; and we know that we have a> 
force sufficient to control the fire, and we hold our water until we can 
make a direct application, feeling that the amount of damage by the fire 
will be very much less than by water, and that we are justified in holding 
it as long as we have force enough to extinguish the fire at any rate. 


Adjourned. 
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TWENTY-THIRD DAY. 


Fripay, January 10th. 


WM. C. TEBBETTS, recalled, ; 

Produced a plan and made the following statement : — 

That is the Kingston-street plan. That is the store that is going up 
there now, but for size and position and everything you get just the same 
from this that you would from the original building. 

(). Is it a fac-simile of the original building? 

A. No, sir, it is entirely unlike the other building in architecture, but 
the size is the same, and the style of the roof is the same, substantially, 
so it would give about the same idea of everything about the building 
That is the Kingston-street elevation, and that is the Summer street. IRf 
you will recollect, all of these spaces here were clear glass. ‘Those were 
the Hyatt lights. The door here had 2 window in it, All these spaces 
here were olass, clear glass ; not dead glass but-clear glass, and the same 
thing will “apply to all the Kingston- street side. That ws as glass, the. 
whole length of tie building, so you could look into any part of the store 
or basement. They are all one room, except we had a glass partition, 
mostly all glass, running right straight through. The partition run 
through in the basement perhaps as far as that, four or five feet high of 
wood, “then a glass sash all the way through, so you could have a view 
from this end of the store to the point. ‘The partition was in the rear. 
The boiler was in front of the elevator. Then there was a space of six 
or eight feet for the ash-pit. It was brick, and in that corner was where 
I mentioned the other day we took out the fresh coal which was un- 
burned. ‘That is the elevator. A person coming from Otis street, ap- 
proaching the store, if there was a light in any part of the basement, it 
would be the first thing that would strike him, if he was coming down 
the street, and he could not be mistaken. 

(). Suppose a man stood here? 

A, A man standing there could not see anything there. That is a 
solid wall. 

@. Suppose he stood here in the first or second story of a building in 
Kingston street, what chance would there be to look down into the base- 
ment? 

A. There are one or two houses which have a view of perhaps the 
second story. Idon’t think there is a house in the street below there 
that has any view of the rear. 

. Were there no basement windows ? 

A. There were two small basement windows in the old building on the 
back passage. <A person standing there could look right in. 

(). Who has the plan of the old building? ; 

A, Mr. Klous has a photograph of it, 
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@. Has Mr. Hall the plans? 

A. I think Mr. Hall has -the plans. 

(). Can you remember about where the fire-flue went from the boiler to 
the chimney ? 

A. I remember the pipe from the boiler came out in this direction some- 
where, and entered, I think, as near as I can judge, about there on the 
wall. * : 

Q. Didn’t it run along that party-wall some six feet horizontally ? 

A. I should think it did. 

@. Wasn’t it built out on a shelf or stone projection from the wall? 

A, I could not say positively. 

. I saw some North River stone sticking out from the wall. 

A. Thatruns along for some distance. I don’t know what it was for. 
I noticed there was some there broken off, but what it was in the wall for 
I don’t know that I ever asked the question. . 

@. You remember seeing the flue project from the wall there? 

A, Yes, sir. 

@. How far below the ceiling? 

A. I should say four feet. 

Q. Was that wall bare brick or stone, or was it covered? 

A. Brick. 

Q. Bare? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. Not plastered? 

A. Not at all 

@. I was going to ask you about your theory ; whether you think there 
were any possibility of the fire originating in that flue? 

A. I don’t think there is a possibility of the fire having started there in 
any shape, manner, or form. Iam very well conversant with that room, 
for I have been careful to examine the basement when I had been down | 
to examine the plasterings along there. ~-We had a partition wall along 
here which separated us from this boiler room. ‘The Engineer had access 
to the engine-room here, by a door, at any time; and we were separated 
by a partition running along through here. There was a window there 
in the partition. There was a window there I think, and there was a 
door there, and a window there, and then adoor here. We had access to 
the elevator by a large double door. Almost every night, I, and when 
I did not, somebody else did, if I was there last, went down there to 
examine the fastenings and see if they were all right. There were 
fastenings all along here at the entrances, and a window at this end 
of the partition, which was also fastened. 


CLARENCE A. DORR, recalled. 


That (indicating on plan) is where I observed it. Iwas thinking of 
going down this street to go to the station, and I looked at my watch to see 
if I had time to go that way, reckoning the time at about a minute’s differ- 
ence, or go by South street. I looked at my watch here, in Kingston 
street, and it was twenty minutes past seven. While I was there I heard 
a slight noise. It was very still indeed, and I looked up in the direction 
of the noise, and it was there at the end of this building, almost to the 
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end. That is the relative position here, and I saw this steam escaping. 
As I said in my testimony it reminded me of passing by the ‘ Post” 
building in Devonshire street. It was precisely the same as that. 

QQ. Was it a cracking noise like a fire? 

A. No, sir, it sounded like a printing-préss, just as a printing-press 
sounds in a still night, but not perhaps quite as loud as é¢hat. Imme-. 
diately when I heard it my impression was it was a printing-press, and 
when I looked up and saw the steam, as it appeared to me, and as I 
thought it was when I looked at it, I made up my mind there was some- 
thing or other in the way of printing going on there. It was perfectly 
_ still, and I did not see a living soul anywhere near me on the street. I 
wanted to say to some one, ‘‘ Is anything the matter?” or ‘*Is there a 
printing-press up there?” Jdid the same in going by the ‘* Post” building 
once. In not perhaps more than half a minute I observed a jet-black 
smoke going up there, and then I knew the place was on fire. I looked 
up and down through all these windows. I stood about there, and I 
didn’t see the least sign of fire there at all; neither was there the least 
sign of fire in these windows. ThenI started and crossed the street into 
Summer street, and looked up and down the building and then I saw no 
sign of fire. Mr. Tebbetts’ store-was all black, and so it was all up and 
down in front. There was no sign of fire at all. I walked along and 
looked up, and I thought I saw the reflection of fire coming up from 
there. There was a slight reflection of red.. Then I started and ran 
“round as hard as I could, and by the time I got there some people were 
crying fire. Then I went into that yard, which was as near as I could 
get to it. I had forgotten about the passage-way. If I had remembered 
it I should have gone into it. I looked up, and there was the fire raging 
inside of the Mansard roof in the attic. I stood there some few minutes, 
and then came round to the front. Then it was all on fire here, although 
it hadn’t got here. It seemed to confine’ itself there. It came down . 
through here and melted the glass. Then I ran back again. Most of 
my observation was there; so that I didn’t see the first engine, and the 
first thing [ saw was this hose-carriage that came up South street. The 
impression I had was, and I made up my mind from the first, that it 
originated up there in that story. It seems to me I must have seen 
some sign of fire here if it had come up the elevator. It began up there, 
I am perfectly satisfied myself, although, of course, I could not swear to 
it, but I was perfectly satisfied as I stood there and talked with the 
people, that that fire originated in the upper story of that building. 

Mr. Puivsrick. I should like to ask Mr. Tebbetts if the elevator 
well was cased in all the way up? 
Mr. Teppetrs. Yes, sir, it was. 


JOHN R. HALL, sworn. 


@. You were architect of this building — the building that was burned ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. Have you the ground plan of the basement? 

A. No, sir, I have not.’ Mr. Klous had all the plans of the estate on 
the corner of Kingston and Summer streets. They were destroyed in his’ 
building when it was burned. 


Q. You have no copies? 
A. I have no copies of that building. I have of his other. I have 
the specifications of that building at my office, describing how it was 
built in every particular. 

@. Do you remember anything about the position of the fire-flue, run- 
Bits from the boiler to the chimney ? 

A. I remember it was a large flue 1224, running straight up to the 
top of the building, surrounded on all sides by eight inches of brick wall. 

Q. How far was it from the boiler? 

A. I could not state exactly how far; it was very close to it. 

Q. Was it within six feet of it? 

A. I should think it was; I could not say for a certainty. 

@. Do you recoliect how the fire draft was conveyed between the 
boiler and the fiue? 


A. No, sir. 

@. Was the party-wall in the basement story furred and plastered? 

A. In the basement story it was sheathed with spruce sheathing. 

q@. Sheathed on furring? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Did that finish pass by the boiler? 

A. No, sir; where the boiler was and the engine-room, it was a brick 
wall, white-washed. 

Q. How was the elevator, — well lined? . 

A. Sheathed up with spruce sheathing and painted. 


Q. Was the under side of the floor joist plastered over the boiler and 
engine-room ? 

zt Yes, sir. 

(). Was there a connected coat of plaster throughout the whole ceiling 
of the basement? 

A. Yes, sir. 

(. Was there any drajn-pipe passing ‘down in that neighborhood, in — 
that party-wall in the neighborhood of the engine? I sawa pipe in the 
ruins of the wall. 

A. You mean a water-closet pipe, I presume. 

Q. Yes, sir. 

A. I think there was. [ think that came down very close to it. 

@. Do you recollect about how far the top of the boiler-setting was 
below the ceiling? 

A. About three feet. 

Q. Was that an open space? . 
A. Yes, sir; the steam-pipes running over it were below the plaster- 
ing immediately over the boiler; also the machinery ote worked the 

elevator. 

. Were you near the building at an early part of the fire? 

. Not nearer than the head of Summer street, on Washington. 
. Was the elevator well cased in all the way up? 

Yes, sir. 

With door-ways opening into every story? 

. Yes, sir, double doors. 

Both opening outward? 

. Both opening outward into the large rooms. 
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. There were no hatches in the elevator then? 

. No, sir. 

. How far up did that elevator run? . 

. To the attic story. ‘ 
. To the attic floor? 

A. Yes, sir; from the basement to the attic. I have the elevation 
and specifications of the building. 

(). Was the question of movable floors in the hatchway ever consid- 
ered by you: ? 

A. No, sir; you mean closing upon each story ? 

@. Yes, sir. 

A. No, sir; the machinery running those elevators at that time, run * 
so that it was impossible to close the floors in each story. They may 
have made some improvements since, but at that time there was no 
chance to close them on each story. 

Q. Have you ever seen the automatic elevator in operation at Wel- 
lington’s store ? 

A. No, sir. 

(). In ’66, this was built? 

A. Yes, sir; somewhere in that neighborhood. 

@. What was the cornice? 

A 

Q 
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. Wood. 
. Framed in? 
A. Yes, sir. I built about twenty-seven stores down there during the 
four years after we commenced on Summer street, and put in the same 
kind of elevators, and sheathed in the same way. : 
(@). Were they with wooden cornices? 
A. Yes, sir. The whole of the block opposite where the fire origina- 


- 


ted, called Everett Block. Mr. Rogers owned the centre, Wm. Gray 


owned fifty-four feet of it towards Arch street, and Faxon Bros. owned 
on the corner of Otis. J built*both corners of Otis, the corner of Devon- 
shire and the corner of Lincoln. 

Q. Had every block a wooden cornice? 

A. Yes, sir; all the stores that I built at that time were built with 
wooden cornices. 

(). Was that your choice or the choice of the owners? 

A, It was to save expense more than anything else. 


Mr. James H. McKay exhibited a model of the Wilson & Waring ele- 
vator attachment with automatic self-closing hatches, and said :— 

‘¢ This invention is now in use in New York. 15 Whitehall street is 
the first one we put in. It was patented Oct. 23,1872. It is mannu- 
factured by the Wilson & Waring Automatic Hatch Co. I have a re- - 
port of a committee of the Fire Commissioners of New York, who have * 
seen it in operation practically. This is a copy, and if you would like 
to have me read it to you, I will do so: — 


‘¢ HEAD-QUARTERS FIRE DEP’T., City OF NEW YORK. 
OFFICE BOARD OF EXAMINERS, 127 & 129 MERCER ST. 
** New York, Jan. 3, 1873. 
** At a meeting of the Board of Commissioners of the Fire Department of the city of New York, 
held this day, the Committee on Rep: uirs and Supplies reported that they had seen the * Wilson & 
Waring Automatic Hatch Cover’ in operation at the store of Hoodless & Co., 15 Whitehall street, 


and froma careful examination of it deem it the best means of closing hatchways and elevator- 
openings that has come to our knowledge, and would earnestly recommend its adoption in all 
stores, warehouses, hotels and other places where hoistways and elevators are used, feeling satis- 
fied, from its simplicity of construction and non-liability to derangement, that it certainly meets a 
want that has been long felt, in affording secufity to lives and property at all times. 
* WILLIAM 8. HITCHMAN, 
, * President.” « 


@. At what speed can that be run with safety? 

A. We have had two hundred feet a minute. It is hardly necessary 
torun them at that speed, but we have done it for the purpose of testing 
it. z 

@. With any weight? 

A. 7 boxes of tobacco, — 2,800 lbs. 

@. What is the cost of the patent for a warehouse of five stories? 

A. It is for each floor $125, which includes everything, — hatchways 
and all the attachments of the elevator. 

@. Does your company furnish it? 

A. Yes, sir; and put them up andwarrant them for one year. The 
Board of Underwriters of New York have decided that they will reduce 
the rate five per cent. where the hatchways are put on. 

@. You mean with special reference to this? 

A. Automatic hatchways. They do not refer to ours. The Superin- 
tendent of Buildings there also recommends it. I have a letter from 
him. The firemen are always certain that. the hatchways are closed 
where this attachment is used. When we put one in we notify the fire- 
men, and they know they can enter that building with perfect safety, 
and in case a fire originates in the basement, there is no draft to draw it 
up the hatchway. Whatever story it originates in, it will probably re- 
main there until the firemen can get there. ,Most elevators run about 
100 feet a minute; many of thei less than that. 140 to 150 feet a 
minute is very rapid. It makes no difference how fast the elevator runs, 
the motion is positive. This is an elevator-attachment. The elevator 
itself has the same support and machinery that other elevators have. 


EDWARD C. CABOT, sworn. 


Q@. (By Mr. Puirericx.) I would like to have you state what you 
think of the new building act. 

A. In the first place, I think it is alittle too comprehensive. It takes 
too much the character of specifications, goes too much into detail. I 
think if it could be condensed and simplified, it would be more likely to 
be useful. I don’t know that it could be possible to avoid the fixing the 
dimensions of walls, or the stréngth of walls in'certain ways, but there 
have been, from the various amendments which have been made to the 
original act, some features introduced, which seem to me very objection- 
able. One is in regard to substituting iron for stone in the bond of 
piers. There is a clause in the amendment, in which you will see they 
have substituted iron plates, which it is provided shall go through the 
wall in piers, supporting the floors, and also entirely across piers, sup- 
porting the floors in the basement story; and where iron is used it 
breaks the bond of the pier. It seems to me very objectionable. In 
the London act, and in most of the foreign acts, they use stone, common 


stone, corresponding to our blue stone. When that clause came up be 
fore the committee of the Legislature, somebody thought that would give 
a monopoly to the blue-stone quarries, ¢ aad substituted i iron ; and it seems 
to me it is a great mistake. 

@. Does mortar form any eb attachment to iron in building? 

A, J think not. 

@. When a pier is heated, constructed in that way, what would be the 
' effect? 

A. I think the iron would have no value as a bond. I think it would 
be likely to break the bond by expansion. 

@. Would it not defeat its end entirely? 

A. I think so; yes, sir; and it puts upon builders a very unnecessary 
expense. ‘T'wo-inch plates of iron are very objectionable in every way. I 


think a thin piece of sheet-iron would be better, because there would be | 


less expansion to it. It would be less liable to be injurious. 

@. Does not the general character of the act render it very difficult 
of. execution ? . 

A, I think it does. 

@. Would it be likely to be executed by the inspection which you 
would probably have? 

A. I think not. There are so many things it would be almost impos- 
sible for any inspector to watch in detail. 

. And too many details mentioned ? 


A. I think it would be inoperative in many ways. It is very difficult | 


to draw any act which shall be sufficient in detail to protect the public, 
and at the same time simple enough to be easily administered. 


@. Did your Association have. anything to do with drawing up this 


bill? 

A. They were originally applied to by the city, and drew up an act. 

@. I mean during the special session? 

A, Merely ina general way, as experts, to give their testimony before 
the legislative committee, and that was merely upon the amendments, not 
upon the original bill. The original bill was drawn by our society, and 
it was very carefully done. 

@. Do you mean the bill passed in 1870, or the one passed at this 
session? 


A. In the first place, the city applied to the society of architects to 


give them a draft of a bill, which they did; they employed counsel, and 
were pretty careful in the preparation of the act. 

@. You mean for the special session ? 

A. No, sir, not for the special session; it was the one previous to 
that. That was very considerably changed by the city, and then sub- 
mitted to the Legislature and still further changes made there. Very 
many of the provisions of the present act are very unlike the provisions 
of the original act. 


Q. Were they concerned in drawing up this act passed at the last — 


session? . 

A. No, sir, a few members went and examined the amendments and 
had some changes made in features that they saw were entirely objec- 
tionable, but did not go into very minute detail in regard to it; they 
didn’t have an opportunity. 
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Q. Judging from your experience, do you think the code of penalties 
which are fixed by this recent statute are likely to be efficient in oblig- 
ing people to conform to the act? 

‘A. I should think not. 

@: Would it not require a large force of attorneys to prosecute de- 
linquents ? 

A, I think very likely it would be a difficult thing to get through. 

@. How would it do, instead of fixing a penalty to be recovered in an 
action in.court, to oblige the party putting up a structure not in accord- 
ance with the act to pull it down again? 

A. I think it would be much better to arrest the work, to condemn it, 
and oblige it to be built as required by the act. Ihave the impression 
that is the case in some of the foreign acts. 

Q. S notice this act provides penalties to be recovered by action in | 
court: 

A. There are so many technicalities that a case would find it hard 
work to get through. 

Q. How are the foreign acts in relation to details? 

A. They go into details very nearly as much. 

@. Is it possible to have legislation on the subject without this large 
amount of detail? 

A. I think the introduction of these iron plates is a matter of detail 
which was put in, not by experts, but by ignorance. 

. @. There may be mistakes about the details, but my question is 
whether it is not absolutely necessary that there should be a proper de- 
tail specified in the act? 

A. There must be a very considerable amount of detail, but anything 
that is unnecessary to specify what is a safe‘building is of course a 
great injury to the bill, because it gives an opportunity for av oiding the 
provisions of it. 

@. What is your opinion about the desirableness of an entire revision 
of the present law? 

A. I think it would be very desirable. JI don’t think the architects | 
or builders are satisfied with the present bill. Mr. Bradley spoke of it 
a day or two ago as being very objectionable in some of its features. I 
didn’t have time to talk with him about it, but I have met with that 
expression of opinion quite generally. 

. That is the general impression in the profession ? 

A. Yes, sir. In putting in force the provisions of the bill now in 
these buildings that are just going up, they find they are obstructed by 
it. ‘There is one very curious mistake. The bill intended to provide 
that the eaves of stores should not be over sixty feet, but as I understand’ 
the bill, the eaves may be on the back. It is not necessary to put the 
eaves on the front, and the front may be carried up seventy-four feet 
and the water carried to the rear. It is perfectly easy to do that, and it 
would be difficult to get over it. That makes it about as bad as it was 
before. It does not add any safety, certainly. / 

_  @. Have not many of the objectionabie features of this bill been in- 
troduced by amendments offered on the floor in the House and Senate by 
parties not experts? 

A, I think ay have. There is a clause of this amendment which I 
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don’t know the meaning of at all. It refers to bond timbers. I don’t 
know what bond timbers are. J never used such a phrase in my specifi- 
cations, and IT asked Mr. Cummings, of Cummings & Sears, this morn- 
ing, and he said he didn’t know what it was. My impression is it was 
taken from the London act and applies to some construction they have, 
which is much more complicated than ours is in regard to timber fram- 
ing. It is done a good deal in lobbying. The oentlemen are not fa- 
miliar with the technical terms, and they “do not get a clear idea of what 
is wanted by the persons whom they represent, and they ‘make wild 
statements which are incorporated in the act and are of great dis- 
advantage. 

Q. D6 you know whether there is an architect on the floor of the 
House this winter? 

A. I don’t think there is. J don’t know of any. I know there was 
one attempt made to have a change in regard to corbelling out. It was 
objected to corbelling out with stone, and cutting off the gutters for 
party-walls, and they wanted to get rid of this corbelling out of the 
stone on the front and retain the wall above the roof; but as the amend- 
ment was passed at first, the corbelling out was left in andthe party- 
wall above the roof was taken out. That was remedied, however, before 
the bill passed, by the parties themselves. 

Q@. Do you think it would be worth while to restrict the manner of ; 
constructing elevators, — hoistways? The clause that was first intro- 
duced in this bill was stricken out and did not become a law. There is 
nothing said about elevators in. this recent act. Do you think it would 
be worth while to refer to that in the act? 

A. It seems to be of the first importance to provide some means to 
cut off the draught through elevators, but whether that could be done I 
don’t know. Of course it would be considered oppressive if people 
were obliged to put in any particular patent. 

@. Are there not several ways of overcoming that? 

A. It would be desirable, it seems to me, to provide that the 
hatchways shall be closed by some automatic means, because if it is 
left as it was in the old bill, simply stating that hatchways shall be 
closed, people forget it. 

Q). If left for private vigilance they would be left open? 

A. I think they would, in a majority of cases. I think the firemen 
have a feeling of security when they enter a building where they know 
there is some automatic apparatus of that sort which is operated by the 

machinery itself. ; 

@. Do you think there would be any general objection among the 
architects to making iron fire-escapes on every block to enable the fire- 
men to go on to roofs and get off of them, independent of portable 
ladders? 

A. No, ‘sir, I ean conceive of no reason why they should make any 
objection. 

Q. Should you not feel more hopeful of carrying the right bill through 
the present Legislature than any former one? 

A. I should “have more confidence in any recommendation that came 
from this committee than anything that came from any other source now. 

@. Has there not been a disposition among a good many of the mem- 
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bers, especially the country ones, to undervalue the recommendations of 
architects ? 

A. I think the architect is rather a new creature in this part of the 
world, comparatively. I don’t think, as a general thing, they are looked 
upon as very reliable by the majority of people. 

@. The country members consider the carpenter sufficient without the 
architect ? 

A. Yes, sir; they are the architects, in fact, to them. The society 
here took great pains about the preparation of the first bill, and spent 
five or six hundred dollars on their own account, which was never repaid 
them, in preparing it. 
. And the more important of its features were stricken out? 

. Yes, sir. 
. Are the architects generally members of your society ? 
. There are about fifty, I think, out of those in the city. 

. How many do you understand there are? 

st I have not looked into the directory lately, but I have the impres- 
sion there are somewhere in the neighborhood of 100 who are repre- 
sented in the directory as architects. There may be more now. I have 
not looked for several years. I believe almost all who have the largest 
practice in the city are members of the society. 

@. You are the president, I believe? 

A. Yes, sir, I believe I am the oldest architect in town. I suppose 
that is the principal reason why I am president. I have been in practice 
longer than almost any architect here. I have been in practice since 
1846 ; commenced practice in 1846. 

@. You were not the first professional architect in the city? 

A. No, sir; Geo. Dexter, Mr. Young and Mr. Rogers, I think, were 
practising architects. I am not sure but that Mr. Billings was, at the 
time I commenced. 

@. Is there any objection to the Mansard roof constructed of proper 
materials? 3 

A. No, sir. 

@). Is there any difficulty in constructing it of those materials? 

A. No, sir, not any. I do not think the Mansard roofs burn up in 
Paris more than other roofs. They have the habit there of laying their 
slates mostly in mortar. 

@. Is there any reason why we should not on steep surfaces ? 

A. I think there is every reason why we should. ; 

@. Would not that prevent the roof boarding from being roasted into 
flames across the street? 

A. I think it would. There is hardly any better non-conductor than 
mortar made with plaster of Paris. 

Q. Does not plaster of Paris contain a great deal of water, and when 

it is heated does it not give out water? 

A. Yes, sir, it has a great atfinity for moisture. It does not throw 
off the material either. 

(). Plaster of Paris and all mortars contain a good deal of water in a 
solid form, and they give that water off when heated ? | 

A. Yes, sir, and I think plaster of Paris is rather slower in giving off 
water than the common cements. It is used in Paris for filling up 
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floors and filling i in partitions and laying root: slates. Ix aa awi 
now there are many things that would occur, that did not o 
of course, the bill must be crude.. It is difficult to draw a b 
foreign bills as the basis, for a state of society which is on 
Usage political basis. my 

_ Q. And the forms of construction are different here? 
oe Lee, sir, and the materials are different. 


Adjourned. 
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TWENTY-FOURTH DAY. 


SaTuRDAY, January ‘11th. 


_ GEN. HENRY W. BENHAM, sworn. 


@. (By Mr. Russetz.) At what time did you get to the scene of the 
great fire, what time of night? 

A. It was not far from four o’clock, as I recollect. Soon after four. 

@. Where did you go first, — to the City Hall? 

A. I went to the City Hall. 

@. Will you state in your own way what took place there? 

A. I went to the City Hall, soon after four o’clock, and saw Mayor 
Gaston, and offered any service that I could render in the way of sugges- | 
tion or of action. Is it desired that I should go through the detail of all 
I did? . It will take a good deal of time to give it in detail. 

Q. Give the important parts of it. We will leave that to your judg: 
ment. 

A. Soon afterwar ds, nothing being asked of me, I proposed to ‘its 
Mayor that the garrisons at the forts should be sent for, offering to write 
for them if he approved. I did write a note to the Commandant of each 
fort, and also to the Captain of my steamer at the wharf to fire up imme- 
diately, and suggested that some gentleman should carry the notes, and. 
also get a steamer in case mine could not. be fired up soon enough. Mr. 
Atkinson offered to take one, and some other gentleman whom “T didn’t 
know (I understood he was Assistant City Solicitor, I don't know his 
name), took the other. I don’t know whether it is important, but I 
would say that as I was writing the notes for the troops, Collector Rus- 
sell asked me about the amount of powder necessary for blowing up 
buildings, and I replied very hurriedly from my haste to write the notes. 
I did not give my advice as fully as I might, only mentioning one hun- 
dred, one hundred and fifty or two hundred pounds, according to the 
character of the building. 

@. Did you have occasion to change that opinion? 

; A, Not from the intention that I had at the time, I will say, which 
was, to use the powder effectually, by compressing or tamping it. I would 
mention in explanation, as to using larger charges, that where you do 
not compress them, more powder is necessary to have the same effect. And 
after waiting a few minutes I went out and reconnoitred round the fire to 
the northward, and came back and said to the May or that I recommended 
the mining at once of the ‘‘ Evening Gazette” office (in Congress street, 
I think it was), and also, immediately, the Currier & Trott building, or the 

*¢ Transcript ” office; that they should be mined, but not then blown up, 
as yet. Nothing was done, that I know of, at that moment, I went, 
soon after, up to the dome of the City Hall, and after waiting a few min- 
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utes, being there five or ten minutes, I felt convinced the ** Transcript ” 
office was on fire, or the building in the rear of it. I came down imme- 
diately to the Mayor, and said I was prepared to recommend in the 
Strongest manner that that building should be blown up at once. 

Q. When you first proposed to mineit, did you indicate at what time it 
should be blown up? 

A. No, sir, I did not indicate the time. I said they would have to 
blow it up very soon though. I recommended it should be mined to be 
blow n up when necessary, “put I said, ** You will soon have to blow it 


up.” ‘TY recommend it to be mined at once,” was the expression I 
used. 


I gave the advice urgently to immediately blow up the ‘¢ Transcript ” 
building, and the Mayor crossed the room and went out, as I understood, 
to give the directions, and as he did so, I reminded him of my suggestion 
about the ‘* Gazette” office; whether he ordered that or not, ry don’t 
know. 

@. Do you know what he went out for? 

A. IT understood him to be going out to give, and understood that he 


did give, the directions to mine the Currier & Trott building, on the cor-_ 


ner of Milk and Washington ; soon after that, Mr. Atkinson (it was still 
before light, as I recollect) asked me if I would go out, and, as I under- 


stood him, direct, or take action towards staying the conflagration, and — 


I answered that I would with great pleasure, if I had authority to act. 
@. What followed that? 


A. He said he would apply for authority for me immediately, and at — 
once proposed to the Mayor that I should be invested with authority to _ 


- act in staying the conflagration. 

@. What was done then: ? 

A. Tlre Mayor hesitated, or appeared to hesitate, and slowly replied, 
“T am afraid of a conflict of authority with Mr. Damrell.” Mr. Atkin- 
son was still there, and urged further, or spoke further in relation to it, 
and on the Mayor’s repeating that expression, I said, ‘* Mr. Gaston, as 
the citizens should select those who should have the charge of their 
property, I will say to you, if Mr. Damrell and myself differ in opinion, 
his opinion shall be carried out. Do you wish me, when I am not with 
him, or near him, to use my best judgment in the matter?” His reply, 
as I understood him distinctly, was, that he did so wish. I then went 
out with Mr. Atkinson and searched for Mr. Damrell in Congress street, 
J think in Devonshire and Congress streets, but I found there instead, 
Mr. Carpenter, and whenever we met we acted in entire accord after 
that, both Mr. Carpenter and myself. 

@. Did you act with any one besides Mr. Carpenter? 

A. No, sir. I donot recollect that I acted with any one that I under- 
stood had the same authority that he or I had. He appeared to have 
authority to act. I don’t recollect of acting with any other person, but 
I generally gave the directions that seemed to me best, alone, on my own 
authority ; for in passing backwards and forwards four or five times 
from Congress street to Kilby street and back again, seeking for Mr. 
Damrell, T never was able to find, and did not see him until about eleven 
o'clock that day. 

Q. On whose authority did Mr. Carpenter act, — the Mayor’s or Chief's? 


© 
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A. I don’t know, but I understood the Mayor’s. I did not understand 
that any one else had the supreme right to give authority until 
about eleven to twelve o’clock that day, except the. Mayor. I mean to 
say, | supposed that no one had supreme authority except the Mayor. 
I supposed he had supreme authority. 

@. And then you learned he had not? 

A. Yes, sir. I had been previously requested to remain opposite 
number 40 State street, and told that Mr. Gaston and Mr. Damrell 
would see me there. Mr. Gaston came first, and then told me that he 
had not the authority to order the destruction of buildings; that no one 
had it but Mr. Damrell, or, in his absence, the two senior magistrates 
present. I did not question him about it, or mention that he had given 
the authority to me, because my impression at the time was, that he had 
ascertained this power since the time of my leaving him. 

@). Did he say so? 

A. No, sir,hedidnot. I hadtheimpressionsofulky uponmy mind that 
I did not question him about it. Ordinarily I should have asked him, 
** Did I not understand you that you had the authority when you gave 
it to me?” Ordinarily I should do that, but I was under the impression 
that he had learned it within this time. I told him briefly what I had tried 
to do, and especially that I had tried to find Mr. Damrell, and made the 
suggestion that it would be very important if Mr. Damreii bad a posi- 
tion at the lower eastern balcony of the Old State House, and I offered to 
Mr. Gaston to go there with him, and remainthere, and make suggestions, 
or act, asthey might wish. Soon after this, Mr. Damrell came to me, 


accompanied by a young lawyer by the name of Barry, who had offered 


his assistance previously, and who I suspect, but do not know, asked 
him to come to me. Would you like the conversation that then ensued ? 

Mr. Russett.— We should like to have that conversation. 

Wirness. — Mr. Damrell came up and-said, “ Well, sir, what do you 
want?” His manner appeared somewhat excited or irritated. I an- 
swered him, and I took especial pains to answer courteously, To. ald 
you in any manner, Mr. Damrell, by suggestion or actions.” Ue said, . 
** Well, what do you suggest?” I replied, ‘* T suggest the mining of the 
cellar of the Boylston. Insurance Co., the poorest pbuilding, directly oppo- 
site us, which will give the best entrance into that block; and round 
the corner, back of the New England Bank, the cellar of the wing under 
Mr. Skillings’ office should be mined.” He'said, ** Well, you know you 
must have a very careful man at each of those places.” My answer 
was, ‘‘ I have not those men, Mr. Damrell. You have them, I suppose.” 
He said, ** Where is your powder?” 

A gentleman had just told me there was some at 80 State street, and I 
knew there were two tons on board of my boat which I had sent for 
from Fort Independence, and I said, ‘* There is powder at 80 State 
street, I am told.” He said, turning to cross the street and looking over 
his shoulder, ‘* Well, bring on your powder.” I soon saw him, appa- 
rently engaged in fixing a ladder in the third story of the building 
opposite, west of the Boyston Insurance Co. I said to Dr. Nichols, 
who was standing near me, ** I will not mine those buildings without his 
written authority.” Dr. Nichols said, ‘* I will go and get it for you.” I 
had understood that I had the authority to do so, by his saying, ** Bring 
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on your powder,” but, to be doubly sure, I made that remark, and Dr. 
Nichols went over, and returned in a few minutes. I will say before 
that, that I said to him, ‘* Please get bis authority on separate cards for 
each place, stating the building with the amount of powder that he wishes 
used.” He came back in five minutes or more, saying, ‘* He 
says he will not do it.” -I then said, “ I am _ powerless of 
course,” and I could not act further. JI then went around, and 
reconnoitred the fire from Congress up to Devonshire street, and 
I came to the conclusion that it was then so far under control that 
no more buildings would need to be blown up. A few minutes after that 
Alderman Jenks (as I was told he was) came to where I was, and I was 
told that Mr. Damre]l had given him authority to destroy buildings. He 
came to me, or where I was, and I said, ‘‘ I have been examining the fire, 
and, as it is now, I feel that I can say I would not advise that any 
more buildings should be blown up, unless there is some change of wind. 
I think you will not need to destroy any more of the buildings.” That 
is about the sum of what i said to him. 

@. Did you at any time send message to Mr. Damrell that you would 
‘“ blow up State street, Damrell or no Damrell,” or any words to that 
effect ? 

A. No, sir. I never heard such words used by any one before. I do 


not know whether it is of importance enough to mention, but I will say ~ 


in regard to number 40 State street, that early inthe morning it occurred 
to me as of the first importance that that building should be protec- 


ted. J regarded it as the most important point for the people of New 


England. The immense amount of money there, I considered was of 
more importance to the people than the government money, and I asked 


them to open the door, and then said to the persons at the door, *‘ There © 


will soon be some regular troops passing up, and I want you to call upon 
the first officer that comes up and ask him for a non-commissioned officer 
and four or six men to guard your door.” I watched for the troops as 
they came, and requested Lieut. Whistler, and afterwards Major Rawles, 
to send a guard there, which was done previous. And now as to your in- 
quiry, I would say, that about ten or eleven o’clock, as I was passing 


there, the people at 40 called upon me, as I was passing, to blow up - 


the whole of the opposite side. ‘“¢If you don’t blow that up,” they said, 
‘6 it will catch on this side of State street, and burn to the North end.” 
I said, ‘*I will doit;” but I looked out for the weakest buildings on 
that block, and I then ordered those two already mentioned to be 
mined ready to be blown up; but I -said, ‘* That treasury building is a 
protecting wall front of itself; ” and it was in consequence of that con- 
viction that I had looked after and-picked out those weak buildings, the 
Boylston Insurance Co’s building, next to the Exchange and Mr. 
Skillings’ office. 

When they called upon me to blow up that building opposite, I refused 
to do it,—the large building west of the Boylston Insurance office. 

@. Did you send any message to Mr. Damrell? 

A. No, sir, not of any kind. I am positive I never sent a message to 
Mr. Damrell, except this last request by Dr. Nichols, for written authority 
to blow up those two buildings. 

@. Was anything done towards mining those buildings? 
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A. Not by me, after the message to Mr. Damrell. There had been 
this much done, previously, however ; ; after ordering powder into differ- 
ent buildings in Kilby street, I was standing with Mr. Atkinson, per- 
haps somewhere near ten o’clock, at Central street, looking towards No. 
19, near the Post Office, and the corner south was then on fire, the 
corner of the block on Lindall street, I think, and I said to Mr. Atkin- 
son, ** Those buildings should be mined at once, those two old buildings.” 
He said, ** If you say so, I will have it done.” I said, ‘* Yes, have them’ 
mined ;” I think I said, ‘‘with two or three hundred pounds of powder.” 
Afterwards, after selecting the Skillings building, I ordered two hundred 
pounds into the cellar, I think, and then I went away, and tried to find 
Mr. Damrell, to inform him, and when I came back I found the powder 
had been brought out of No. 19, and found the door of Mr. Skillings, 
_ which had been open, was shut, and found two policemen standing by- 
the kegs of powder, which they said Alderman Woolley had forbidden to 
be putin there. Isaid, finally, ‘*‘ Open the doors and put this in.” The 
Alderman came up and forbade it, and I said, ‘* He is one of the magis- 
trates, and I cannot give any further orders without written authority.” 
This occurred after having ordered powder into several buildings. In 
some cases it was exploded; in other cases, it was ordered out; in these 
one or two cases by Alderman Woolley, as I was told. The Alderman 
gave as a reason that the people were knocking the powder barrels to 
pieces and scattering it on the floor. I told him I had, in every way I 
could, prohibited that, and had told them to have a single cask . broken, 
but only at the right moment, and the fuse applied. T might mention 
this instance: The day after, as some gentlemen at the Post Office were 
removing the money, one of them said, ‘* I had five casks broken in a 
building, and a fuse putineach.” I asked the question, ‘* How many 
sparks does it take to blow up a powder magazine?” He said, ‘* I never 
thought of that.” 

@. Who was that gentleman? 

A. Idon’t know his name. He must have belonged either to the Post 
Office or the Treasury. : 

@. It was not General Burt? 

A. No, sir, it was a Mr. Bailey, or Bradley, or some such name, as far 
as I could learn. He was aman apparently attached to the Treasury, 
or the Post Office. . 

@. What was the length of the fuse used that night? 

A. Ido not know. In sending down for the garrisons to come up, I 
requested the officers to bring the ordnance sergeants with fuses. I might 
mention an instance of a building that was mined, that was absolutely on 
fire, 1 may say, or the one adjacent to it, on the corner of Kilby and 
Water streets. Orders were given two or three times to mine it, but the 
foreman of the engine would not doit. He said, ‘* That building is too 
good to blow up.” Finally it was mined, and a man, a German, [ think 
he was, said that he put in an eighteen-minute fuse. I said, ** You can 
burn a whole block in eighteen minutes ; you don’t want more than a five 
minutes’ fuse.” | 

@. Was he a soldier? 

A. No, sir, he was a citizen, and of Teutonic extraction, as I judge. 
I had avery urgent contest with one very earnest person, who was as 
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fully convinced he was right as I was, who wanted to mine in the second 
stories. He said, ‘‘ I have blown up half-a-dozen buildings in this way.” 
I said, ‘‘ Put it in the cellar; then it will lift the building up, and drop 
everything down and bring the walls on top of it.” I could not get him 
to do it, and finally I said, ‘Get your powder in in some way, at any 
rate; it must do some good.” Those were the people I had to act with, 
so you may judge how efficient they were. He was determined to blow 
from the second story. That will blow it in every direction, while fifty 
pounds, weighted down under an arch in the cellar, will lift the building 
up, drop everything down, and the volume of air rushing down and in, 
will generally bring the walls on top of it, and it will be “protected from 
the fire; and weeks after, instead of burning and smouldering, it is cold, 
and the property under it is not destroyed, although the boxes or furni- 
ture may be broken. 

Q. How large charges were used that night? 

A. I first or rdered one to two hundred pounds. urging them to weight 
it down or stancheon it down. Afterwards, when I found they didn’t do 
that, I told them they might double that, — three or four hundred pounds, 
— but what was done I can't say, because I had no trained subordinates. 
I only know that those were the directions [ gave. 

Q@. What successful explosions did you see; I mean explosions that 
were successful in staying the flames? 

A. I don’t know that I could specify the different ones, more than to 
say that the Currier & Trott explosion was successful. I was with the 
Mayor at the time, and in a few minutes some one came in and said it 
had been exploded, but only with partial success; but I have been told 
it had complete success, for it broke the burning timbers in the ** Tran- 
script” building and dropped them down and put the fire out, while the 
walls sheltered the Old South. Another building was the one where I 
had the discussion with this man,—the corner of Lindall and Kilby 
streets, I think that aided a great deal in preventing it from getting to _ 
the one that Mr. Atkinson mined under my direetion, and where Mr. 
Woolley had the powder taken out. Then there were one or two in Conl 
gress street. J ordered powder in there, and was running down Lindal- 
street when the explosion occurred. I did not go back soon enough to 
see what the effect was. I ordered two or three mined in Congress 
street, and I ordered mining in seven places in Kilby street, but as [did _ 
not remain to witness the explosions, I cannot speak definitely about 

them.° 

(). Was the building where this interview with Mr. Woolley took place 
burned ? 

A. The interview with Mr. Woolley took place right in front of Mr. 
Skillings’ office, on Kilby street and that, was not harmed. 

@. The powder was removed from Skillings’ office? 

A. I think so eventually, sir, as he would not allow it togo in. He 
also had the powder removed, as I understood, from this No. 19 to the’ 
Post-Office doorway i in Kilby street. There were there two old buildings, 
and I said if they could find an opening in the wall of the cellar be- 
tween the two buildings, to put it in this opening. But I ordered it not to 
be fired until the flames had led round from the granite building south 
into these; that was my theory, generally not to have a mine sprung until 
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the next building was on fire. My orders were that the mine under 
Skillings’ office was not to be exploded until the Shoe & Leather Bank 
building had gone, and the flames had lapped round it. 

Q. Should you have acted on that theory if you had had. supreme 
control ? 

A. If [had had supreme control, I would have mined for blocks around 
or beyond the fire ; but I would not have exploded mines until we needed 
and could utilize the space which the powder makes. 

@. You would not have gone to a distance and made a break ? 

A, No, sir, I would not do that, for you cannot use the space to put the 
fire out or bring water until the fire is next adjacent. One of the most 
prominent gentlemen of the city said to me, ‘I would have blown up 
between Spring Lane and Water street hours ago.” I said, ** No, I would 
mine it, but not blow it up yet.” That I think was the radical difference 
between my opinions and those of very many intelligent gentlemen. 

@. There was nothing offensive in Mr. Woolley’s manner? 

A. No, sir. He was earnest, but not offensive to me. I did not so 
take it. I felt he was earnest about it, and I was not offended. It was 
true I felt that I knew more about the use of powder, but I didn’t tell him 
so. 

* Q. He didn’ t want to use it at all? 

A. He said, as I understood him, that he didn’t want to use it, and 
when I was told that he*had been a fireman, I could realize that feeling, 
because I could see how the firemen would be afraid of the use of powder 
by persons not accustomed to its use. I think if I had trained men who 
would obey me, to use powder as my feeling was, the firemen would wish 
it used. I would clear away the firemen before I set the fuse, as well as 
al] others near. 

@. Was the Webster Bank building mined that night, — the corner of 
Congress and State; that tall freestone building?» 

A. Iwas told that Damrell mined it, It never was mined by any 
order of mine, because I didn’t consider it necessary to mine that build- 
ing or the other next east—.those two large fine buildings. I said, 
**’There is no use to mine those ;” but the cheap buildings I was in favor 
of mining. By mining those it would give the whole side of the 
Treasury building, and open the space into the return passage-way in 
the rear. I wanted to strike into the heart without breaking the front 
surface of the block. 

@. Did you act in concert with Gen. Burt that night? 

A. No, sir, I do not recollect of seeing him that night. I have not 
seen him often enough, so‘directly as to know him readily in the night.. 

@. In case of another great conflagration, should you recommend the 
use of explosives? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. Should you use powder or some other? 

A. We know better how to manage powder; there is so much danger 
in glycerine, and so few that are experienced in the use of it. I would 
not have either used by persons unfamiliar with them. If miners from 
Hoosac Turinel could be brought with their explosives, that might be 
well, but without experience, I think powder is better understood and 
could be safer used, and is sufficiently effective. I believe 100 lbs. of 
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powder properly placed in the Court House would tear a hole up through 
the building. 

Q. Is there any other subject or any other fact to which you wish to 
call our attention ? 

A. I don’t think of any. There is one point to which perhaps I have 
already referred sufficiently. I think in the future, as to the controlling 
head, the person with the full power to direct, that he should be an 
architectural engineer, with a knowledge of the construction of buildings, 
and of the strength of materials, and that it would be of the utmost 
importance that he should in time of fires have a position accessible and 
known to all, like a general on a battle-field. If a general has not a 
fixed position on the battle-field, he is of very little use. I look upon 
the position of the Chief Engineer as similar to that, and instead of 
being in the fire, or doing a private’s duty, as I might say, or a fireman’s 
duty, I think it is of the first importance that he should have a place 
where every foreman of an engine and every magistrate or other person 
could know where to go to consult him. If the fire was near the City 
Hall, he might have his head-quarters there. He might, of course, 
occasionally make a personal reconnoissance, but in that case he should 
have a person in his position to inform those who came for consultation 
or directions. On the march I always had a fixed position, about one- 
third of the way from the head of the column usually, and I never left 
it without leaving an Adjutant General to represent me, —as also i in 
battle a fixed position when possible. 

@. Have you any other suggestions to make? 

A. I don’t think of any, unless this suggestion ; that there should not 
be another month that your Fire Department should be without some 
few men added to it, trained in the use theoretically, at least, of explo- 
Sives; either teaching those that are in it, taking some of the most in- 
telligent, or adding others to it. ; 

They may not be needed more than once in ten or twenty years, but 
the salary of a person for ten years is nothing to the good that a single 
word may do, a single five minutes of instruction, at such a time. My 
idea is, there should be anywhere from three to eight or ten persons 
trained theoretically as soon as possible, and connected with the Fire 
Department of every large city. 

@. Do you know anything of the blowing off the roof of the Mer- 
chants’ Exchange? 

A. Ido not. I spoke of mining that building. I knew of the liquor 
store of Robinson’s being directly i in the rear, ‘and I considered that 
very dangerous, — as danger ous almost asamagazine. Thereis another 
thing I might mention to object to, if you think it worth while, and that 
is the practice of knocking in the heads of barrels of spirits or oil. Let 
them stay until the last minute, and not scatter them to the fire. That 
was done repeatedly, I was told. Barrels of oil and spirits were rolled 
out and the heads knocked in. J should judge it was a very important 
thing that people should be instructed not to scatter the means of spread | © 
ing the fire. As Sherman said about Columbia, they cut open the bales 
of cotton and scattered and threw them into the trees. It is charged 
that General Sherman burned Columbia, but when I saw him at City 
Point he said he didn’t ; that the rebels cut open the bales of cotton and 
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set them on fire and scattered them on the trees through .the city, and 
_ destroyed it in that way; and afterwards I met an ambulance of gener- 
als, — Lee, Ewell, Wise and others were among them,— when they 
Were coming down as prisoners, and they told me that Wade Hampton 
fired his own house at Columbia, which is an additional proof of what 
Sherman said. That was the reason of the complete destruction of Co- 
Jumbia, and I look upon knocking in the heads of barrels of spirits and 
oil as a similar thing. 


GEORGE W. BOYNTON, sworn. 


Q. (By Mr. Russert.) What is your position? 

A. I was appointed Chief Constable of the Commonwealth Nov. 20. 

(. Will you state what connection you had with the great fire? 

A, There was no Chief on Nov. 9th. Iarrived Nov. 10th, and all the 
officers in the vicinity were here, assisting in recovering goods. On 
Monday, all the officers in the State were called to Boston, and were 
divided into two details. I had charge of one detail. Capt. A. J. 
Gearey had charge of the other. When the fire was over, many mer- 
chants who had lost property, and who had money and other valuables 
in the ruins, asked for details of officers, and they were furnished. 

Mr. Savage, Chief of Boston Police, issued orders to close liquor 
shops and beer shops. He issued a similar order as to liquor shops, 
and requested beer shops to close. Almost all complied with the order 
and the request, — all except some low places. 

Other officers were detailed to watch various districts, with orders to 
arrest all persons violating the liquor law. They were relieved, and 
kept on duty day and night. The first day or two, they arrested thirty 
or forty, who were fined in the Municipal Court. After four or five days, 
we had occasion to arrest very few. When the excitement of the fire 
had abated, we procured search-warrants and recovered a large amount 
of stolen goods. 

The city was as free from roughs as it usually is, and was as or- 
derly as I ever knew it throughout the thirteen or fourteen days, 
and while our force was on duty. Our force amounts to one hundred 
men. 


JAMES R. CARRET, sworn. 


Q. (By Mr. Russety.) What,position did you hold on Nov. 9th? 

A. I was Mayov’s clerk. 

@. State what took place at City Hall in relation to blowing up build- 
ings that came within your knowledge. 

A. Gen. Benham came in. After some conversation, he requested the 
Mayor to give him authority to blow up buildings. The Mayor said he 
had no power to do so, but asked him to give the Engineers the benefit 
of his experience. i, ; 

About eight or nine A. M. Sunday, a young man came with a message 
fiom Gen. Burt, saying that the Chief Engineer had stopped him and 
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Benham from blowing up buildings, and asked him to overrule the Chief. 
The Mayor replied that he had not the power, but that it belonged to 
the Chief Engineer, and that it would make great confusion, if he, being 
at the City Hall, should give orders in conflict with the Chief. About 
10 A. M. Gen. Burt in person repeated the complaint, and received a like 
answer. : 7 

@. Did you hear the Mayor give any one authority to blow up 
buildings? . 

A. I was there all the time with the Mayor, and heard him give no 
one authority to blow up buildings. Gen. Benham repeated his request, 
and urged that he might receive authority from the Mayor, but was re- 
peatedly refused. 
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Statement (exact and estimated) of the several Companies, in relation to the time wt 
took for them to get to the Fire on Saturday, November 9th, 1872, as per letters 
on file. 


Company. Location. Time. Letters signed by 
Engine No. 1. Cor. Fourth & Dorch. sts., 8. B. |12m. John Ray, Engineer. 
ce cans Fourth, bet. Land K sts.,8.B. |25m. Geo. O. Twiss, o 
“ As Washington, near Dover. 8 or 10 m. |'T. Hutchings, ve 
ag by Brattle square. 6or7m. |Dexter R. Dearing, iS 
A Savio Marion street, E. B. 20 or 25 m.|Josiah 8. Battis, ne 
6c eal iF Wall street. 10 m. J.C. Traver, sf 
be tend ey 2 East street. 14m. Charles Riley, : 
“¢ Ses Salem street. 8m. B. 8. Flanders, Ce 
ce cer Ds Paris street, E. B. 20 m. Geo. W. Brown, x 
Siar tosr ss 108 Mt. Vernon and River streets. 12or 15 m.|Gilman Tyng, — 
6“ cco Sumner street. E. B. 20 m. W. H. Sturtevant, aS 
“c OZ: Warren & Dudley sts., Highlands.|20 m. James 'T’. Cole, Zs 
6“ 66 13, Cabot street, Highlands. 2 
es SAA, Centre street, Highlands. 25 m. Thomas Nannery, s 
¢é JON TEs Broadway Extension. 8. B. 5m. David E. Gilman, . ee 
APES ale Temple street, Ward 16. - |55m, Eugene A. Freeman, ‘* 
&¢ ale Meeting House Hill, Ward 16. 30 m. Chas. C, Lane, ae 
6 en Re}. _ |Harvard street, Ward 16. 55 m. Lewis Briggs, 
6 so 19, Norfolk street, Ward 16. 1h. 30m, |E. B. Hebard, ki 
ei eee. Walnut street, Ward 16. 35 m. Franklin Muzzy, co 
é JED ANE Boston street, Ward 16. 20 m. J. R. Gilbert, “e 
Hose aS tk Salem street. . 8} m. A. L. Pearson, Driver. 
re 2 Hudson street. 4m, Frank Walker, ak 
6F Fe ahD North Grove street. 15m. H. Ely, . 
sf ReaD Northampton street. 12m. B. F. Thayer, o 
ae eeeeD.. Shawmut avenue, near Canton. 10 m. Silas Lovell. a 
3 £8 391 Chelsea street, E. B.” 15m. Charles srooks, rs 
ode Jak Tremont streets, Highlands. 15 m. Geo. W. Stimpson. — '* 
a WERE Church strect. . 8 m. William Blake, = 
6c Aa Oey , B street, South Boston. 8m. é P. W. Gowen. ihe 
48 (0: Dorchester st., Wash. Village. 12 m. A. P. Hawkins, se 
Hook and Ladder No. 1.; Warren square. 6m. Geo. W. Thompson, ‘S 
' sf ES s¢ 2./Sumner and Orleans sts., E. B. 10 m, J. K. Thayer, #6 
hme Sah “¢ 3./Harr. ave., cor. Wareham street. |8 m. J. B. Prescott, “ 
ES ee ah ** 4.|Eustis street, Highlands. 15 m. J. M. Huggins, Driver pro tem — 
Ji ee 66 ‘© 5./Fourth and Dorch sts., 8. B. 11m. B. F. Donnell, Driver. 
aa “6 46 ‘¢ 6./Temple street, Ward 16. Not taken] David 8. Black, a 
Sod ee ea “¢ 7,|Meeting House Hill, Ward 16. 30 m. Jason Gordon. ae 
Extinguisher e 1.) North Grove street. 7m. Thos. Merritt, Driver. pro tem 
oe 2 ” 


.|Wareham street, Harrison ave. |8m. W. A. Gaylord, Driver. 


Steam Tug ‘ Louis Osborn,” from East Boston, having Blake’s Fire Pump, 14-inch. 
steam cylinder and 8-inch water cylinder, received orders at 9:30 o’clock, P. M., of 
Saturday, Nov. 9th, to proceed to the Hartford & Erie Bridge, and stay the fire at 
that point. The messenger was sent by the Chief Engineer, at 8:45 o’clock, P. M., 
and they received it at their wharf in East Boston, at the above time. 
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Statement of the different Companies, in relation to the time tt took to get their ap- 
paratus to the ‘* State Street Block Fire, Nov. 18th,” and to “ Rand § Avery’s 
Fire, Nov. 20th,” horses used.” 


Companies. Nov. 18. Noy. 20. Remarks. 
Engine Co. No. 1. 20 m. 20 m. ‘Horses used at the fire of Nov. 9th and 10th. 
eee 20 m 20 m. Horses used at the fire of Nov. 9th and 10th. 
‘“ heron | 1's: 14m 14 m. T’. Hutchings, Engineer. 
“ a SS: 4m. Were called out before the alarm was sounded. a 
“ eroete: f! 15m 15m. J. 8. Battis, Engineer. 
LCS Was in service on the burnt district of Novy. 9th. 
4 Slt aay 9m. 10 m. Charles Riley, Engineer. 
‘“ w“ 6% gy 3m. 3 m. B. 8. Flanders, hs 
‘ ne” 9 14 m. 18 m. Geo. W. Brown, $6 
“ce ce 66 10. 
“ 6 66 44. 25 m. 20 m. W.H. Sturtevant, 
mae te 0 25 m. 25 m. J.T. Cole, uy 
ee ee lo. 20 m. 25 m. Francis Swift, Se 
“ sc 6G 4, 20 m. 20 m. Horses used at the fire of Nov. 9th and 10th. 
“ RSs? 15. 15 m. 15 m. D. E. Gilman, Engineer. 
“< pene 1G) 44m. 48 m. Used horses at the fire of Noy. 9th and 10th. 
a ee 417, 40 m. 35 m. Charles C. Lane. Engineer. 
6“ ey a 40 m. 40 m. Letter signed by Lewis Briggs, Engineer. 
sé 2 tea 1 hour, 5 m.|55 m. EK. B. Hebard, Engineer. 
‘“ “66 90. 45 m. 35 m. Horses were used at the fire of Novy. 9th and 10th. 
eee Os Bl 17 m. J. R. Gilbert, Engineer. 
Hose Co. No. 1. 4m. {33 m. A.L. Pearson, Driver. 
“6 nt x 10 m. 8m. F. Walker, 
“é ‘“ 3. 10 m. 5m. - Thomas Merritt, ‘* pro tem. 
ad ee 20 m. 18 m. Benj. F. Thayer, ‘ 
- . ag 17 m. 15 m. Silas Lovell, ss 
Pr ee eG w’t to ferry.|w’t to ferry.| Horse used at the fire of Nov. 9th and 10th. 
6“ 7. 20 m. 25 m. George W. Stimpson, ‘Driver. 
ome 8 
. - T. W. Gowen, the driver, states that it took as 
; 9. 17 m. 12m. long as it would by hand. 
“ a * 45° 14 m. 15 m. Horse used at the fire of Nov. 9th. 
Hook and Ladder No. 1.15 m. 3 or 4m, George W. Thompson, Dr iver. Sin 
rT ‘“ TF: 2.15 m 20 m. J. HK. Thayer, 
° el “ 3/17 m., 12 m. J. B. Prescott, ? 
a “ 4,295 m. 20 m. J. M. Huggins, <¢ pro tem. 
6 rT: 66 “ 5. 20m. 25 m. Horses used at the fire of Noy. 9th. 
és “ “6 “ 6. 50m, 47 m. David 8. Black, Driver. 
Wists Ae rT “7 Did not take the time. 
Extinguisher Corps, a 10 m. 5m. Charles E. Wilson, Driver. 
7) “ 2.17 m. 15 m. W 24. a rade 
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- Statement of the number of Engines, Hose, and Hook § Ladder, Carriages, with 
the number of Men and amount of Hose that attended the great Fire of Nov. 9th, 
from out of town. 


Hose jHook & Lad- eet 


Chief Engineer. City or Town. | Engines.| Com- der Com- Men. of 
panies. panies. Hose. 

P.H. Raymond... .|Cambridge, Mass. 3 2 1 75 1,500 
Wm.E. Delano... . |Charlestown; , ‘ 2 3 0 60 2,000 
Samuel Hutchins .. . |Chelsea, - 1 2 0 85 ~ 1,000 
W.W. Kimball. . . .|Lynn, 6 2 2 i) 27 1,400 
D.B. Lord ..... . |Salem, a 2 1 0 67 2,000 
Luther Ladd .... .|Lawrence, 6 1 1 0 11 700 
Alfred Kenrick, jr. . . | Brookline, bid 1 (hand) 1 1 69 1,100 
iA. BeOrd cess rel Wa OX DULY, <0. 2 1 0 21 1,200 
James R. Hopkins . . |Somerville, + 1 3 0 60 1,200 
A.D. Drew. .....|Watertown, * aL 1 0 21 800 
R. M. Lucas... .. ~|Newton, os 2 2 0 51 1,750 
8. E. Combs - « « «| Worcester, * 2 no 0 60 3,800 
Thomas J. Borden . . |Fall River, a 2 4 0 60 2,200 
Onslow Gilmore .. .|Stoneham, a 1 i 0 18 850 
T., W. Hough... . .|Malden, ‘6 1 2 0 54 2,000 
John R. Morton... . |Melrose, she 2 Al 0 15 400 
Benj. H. Sumner .. . |Medford, = 1 2 0 40 1,000 
Chas. H. Davis ... . |Wakefield, 2 2 (hand) 0 0 88 750 
Wm.H. Temple .. .|Reading, 32 1 (hand) 1 0 105 500 
A. H. Howland, jr. . . |New Bedford, ‘ 1 i 0 26 700 
Marshall Parks ... .|Waltham, ée 1 1 0 14 700 
Oliver E. Green. . . .|Providence et 3 3 0 30 1,700 
A. E. Hendrick. ...j{/New Haven, “ 1 1 0 22 900 
Daniel A. Delamoy . . |Norwich, ae 2 3 0 166 2,300 
8S. L. Marston... . . |Pdértsmouth, N. H. 1 1 0 45 1,100 
B.C. Kendall . ... .{|Manchester, ‘ a 2 0 63 1.200 
Biddeford, Maine. 0 2 0 175 3,000 

PL CL ENE Started and got as far 
Portsmouth, N. H. | , 

A.J.Cummings .. . |Portland, ee 1 1 0 12 1,000 
E. G. Parrott, Com’dant|Charlestown Navy Yard 2 2 1 81 1,000 
T.T.8. Laidley, ‘“ |Watertown Arsenal, 1 2 0 25 1,100 
1H ep 1 1 0 55 1,200 


Davis, Chief Eng. Pxa¢ Park, 


THE RICHARDS FIRE ESCAPE AND HOSE ELVATOR. 


This invention consists of a shaft put into or above the cornice of a 
building. On this shaft is a drum, and on the drum, which is 12 inches. 
in diameter, is wound a pliable wire ladder, composed of 15 wire cables 
‘Linch in diameter. The steps are composed of flat band-iron 3-inch 
thick, 14 inch wide and 20 inchs long. Inside of the ladder drum, suspend- 
ed from the shait, is a sheave or pulley, through which passes a wire cable, 
one end having a hook and snatch-block, the other end a hook alone. These 
hooks are fastened to the bottom step of the ladder. The ladder and 
hose elevator are wound up together by means of gearing upon the 
roof. After they are wound up entirely out of sight and protected from 
the weather, a brake is applied, holding them in position. ‘The brake is 
controlled from the sidewalk, in a box similar to the fire-alarm box, the 
same key fitting both. 

On discovery of a fire by a policeman or a fireman, the box is unlocked, 
the lever pulled that releases the brake, and the ladder and hose elevator 
uuroll and come to the ground, being ready for use in from twelve to 
fifteen seconds. The weight on the bottom of the ladder is sufficient to 
insure its coming down. On reaching the ground, the ladder is secured 
firmly to eye-bolts in the pavement. On the arrival of the firemen they 
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find everything ready for work. The firemen first go to the roof or any 
story by the ladder, the hooks of the hose elevator are released from the 
bottom step of the ladder, and to one of them is attached the hose, while 
the other hook is fastened to the hose-cart. The horse is. then driven 
off, and the hose rises to the desired height. The laborious work of ele- 
vating the hose by hand is entirely avoided. The ladders are always on 
hand, and can be made ready for use almost PIA 

The advantages of this plan are as follows: 

The ladders are always available, and may be ereaie for the firemen by 
the time they arrive upon the ground. 

The safety of the firemen is provided for beyond a doubt, as the machin- 
ery cannot fall until the walls fall, and the men need not fear as to their 
escape being cut off, as is the case when they are dependent on the stairs 
fur a retreat. With the present ladder system, firemen can neither as- 
cend to nor escape from the top of a high building. Give the firemen a 
feeling of security and a sure means of retreat, and they will stay at 
their work with a determination to do something. <A very important 
feature of this plan is, that it provides for the certain escape of the in- 
mates of the burning building. In a hotel, each room may be provided 
with a stout web, or leather strap with a ring sewed into it. By means 
of this, a timid person, invalid or child may be lowered to the ground 
wieli perfect safety, simply by fastening this strap about the chest and 
attaching the ring to the hose elevator. By the samé process, valuable 
trunks, pianos and other heavy articles of furniture may be taken from 
the building. 

The present system of fighting fire often compels the ftremen to open 
the lower doors of the building to carry their hose up the stairs, in order 
that the streams of water may be directed upon the fire. This action 
has the same effect on the fire as opening the register to a stove, giving 
an additional draught, and thus causing the fire to burn more fiercely. 
But by the proposed plan, the lower part of the building is kept entirely 
closed, as the fire is fought entirely from the outside. The water is ap- 
plied only where it is needed, and the destruction of goods by water is 
avoided. ‘Lhe firemen are enabled to go to the roof, and by opening the 
roof they force the fire to burn directly up, and prevent its seeking the 
windows for vent, setting the whole house on fire and catching adjoining 
buildings. 

The smoke is also allowed to pass out, which is the greatest enemy 
firemen have to contend with. 

The whole body of the water is thrown on_to the fire, which is not the. 
case where it is thrown up from the street and only reaches the fire in the: 
shape of a spray. ‘The great waste of water is avoided, which is quite: 
an item where the pipes are so small as they are in the thickly-settled 
parts of Boston. A stream of water has been taken to the roof of an 
85-ft. building, by the Chicago Fire Department in 14 minutes’ time. 

My plan in ‘connection with my Fire Escape and “Hose Elevator, for 
preventing general conflagrations, like those of Boston and Chicago, is. 
looked upon favorably by.the leading firemen of the United States. It. 
consists of my ladders and hose elevators being placed upon the highest. 
and most exposed buildings throughout the city, as shown in sketch, and 
_ marked with figures 1, 2, 3, etc. 
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Suppose No. 1 to be the burning building, the ladder on No. 1 to be 
used, the fire* would likely be stopped, with the assistance my ladder 
would give the firemen. If they were driven away, they could fall back 
and lower the ladders 2, 5, 19, 20, 21, which would enable them to take 
their hose to the roofs, and concentrate their streams upon .the burning 
pbuilding, which would get the whole body of the water into it, instead of 
a spray, as if it were thrown from the street. A fire could not possibly 
’ get beyond the reach of the firemen where there is such a concentration 
of streams. If the city of Boston can sustain such a loss by fire on as calm 
a night as the 9th of November, surely something must be done to avert 
another such a calamity during the heavy winds and dry season. Another 
alarming thing is the small capacity of the water-pipes throughout the 
city. If a fire can be checked in its infancy, the pipes are large enough. 


HENRY A. RICHARDS, 
32 Appleton street, 
Boston, Mass. 


LETTER FROM CHIEF ENGINEER OF FALL RIVER. 


Fai River, Dec. 18, 1872. 

THos. RussE.x, Esq., Chairman: — 
Dear Sir, — Your telegram of 11th inst. came duly to hand, but my 
business engagements to-day are such that Iam unable to comply with 
your request. I presume your object is to make inquiries in relation to 
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the operations of the Fire Department on the occasion of your recent 
disastrous =a Sa —I will state briefly what knowledge [ have of 
the matter : 

I did not reach your city until 5 o’clock, P. M. on Sunday, Nov. 10th, 
having been delayed several hours in procuring transportation, and there- 
fore know nothing of the affair previous to that hour. Immediately on 
arrival I reported to Mayor Gaston, at City Hall, tendering him the use 
of two steam fire-engines, four hose reels, with 2,200 feet of hose, and 
sixty men. On consultation with the Mayor — the. fire’ then being 
apparently under control — it was deemed expedient to allow one of the 
steamers, — viz.: ‘*‘ Metacomet No. 3,’— to return immediately to Fall 
River, for which I made arrangements at once (retaining for use steamer 
** Niagara No. 4,” all of the hose and nearly all of the men) and then 
returned to the City Hall, where I then found Chief Engineer Damrell, 
who decided that we could best serve him by placing the steamer and 
hose reels in the house of your Steamer No. 7, and answering alarms, 
if any should begiven. After seeing the apparatus properly stored in 
** No. 7’s” house, I made the entire circuit of the ‘‘ burnt district ” twice. 
About three minutes after passing the corner of Washington street, — 
on my way back to *‘ Steamer 7’s ” house, being then abont twelve o’clock, 
— an alarm was sounded from Box 42, on Winter street. I hastened 
to the engine house, where I found the men sitting quietly, having no 
knowledge of the alarm, as the gong on that house did not strike, notified 
them of the alarm, and proceeded rapidly a little in advance of them to the 
corner of Washington and Summer streets, where I found a sharp fire rag- 
ing in the buildings just east of one occupied. by Shreve, Crump & Low. 
Deeming the rear or southerly side of the fire to be much the most criti- 
cal point, I ordered the engine stationed at the corner of Avon place, and 
laid two lines of hose to the rear of the fire and on top of the low or rear 
part of the stores where the fire originated ; laid a third line from a hy- 
drant, but with no effect, as there was not sufficient pressure to carry 
the stream twenty feet beyond the pipe. Afterwards laid a third line of 
hose from your steamer ‘‘ No. 7,” the hose and pipe being managed 
throughout by our men. Also supplied your “ No. 2” with one line of 
hose. The two streams from our steamer ‘* Niagara No. 4,” and the 
stream from your ‘* No. 7” maintained firmly at the original position, 
not moving more than fifty feet until the fire was nearly extinguished. 
All of them were powerful streams and did excellent service. The only as- 
sistance required by us from your department was a supply of fuel. 
Soon after our engine was well at work, I ascertained from one of your 
men the signal used by them to call for fuel, and then ordered our Engi- 
neer to sound it about once a minute until fuel was brought, which was 
soon done, and a good supply of excellent quality was furnished by your 
department throughout the night. Feeling that the vital point was to 
prevent the fire from spr eading southerly and easterly, 
in those directions being closely connected to those on fire, while at the 
north and west it was bounded by streets, — I did not leave that side of 
the fire until after daylight Monday morning, and therefore have no 
knowledge of the operations on the opposite side. One of your Assis 
tant Engineers was with us frequently, and Chief Damrell several times, 
and their directions, I think, were very judicious. I reported to Chief 
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Damrell again at the City Hall, about nine A. M. Monday morning, when 
he relieved us from any further service, and we returned home with the ap- - 
paratus and men at noon on Monday. The only weak points that I 
observed, were the absence of any provision for giving the alarm at 
Steamer 7’s house,and the very low pressure in your hydrants, rendering . 
them worthless except for supplying engines. If you desire to-ask any 
questions which I am able to answer, I will answer them with pleasure ; 
Tuesday afternoon next, between two and. five o’clock, is the only time 
during the next four or five days, when it will be possible for me to ap- 
pear before you, but I have no doubt the foregoing statement will an- 
swer your purpose. 

Regretting that I am unable to comply literally with your request to-day, 


Very respectfully yours, 


(Signed, ) THOMAS J. BORDEN, 
Chief Eng. Fali River Fire Dep't. 


t 


SELF-PROPELLING STEAM FIRE ENGINE. 
Mancuester, N. H. Dec. 18th, 1872. 


- Hon. Tuos. Russetx, Boston, Mass : — 


My Dear Sir: — Your letter, of Dec. 17th, to omMr. Bean, is just - 
received and handed to me for answer. 

The Self-Propelling Steam Fire Engine which was sent to Boston at 
the time of the great fire was built by the Amoskeag Manufacturing 
Company, with one other of a simliar pattern, in order to test the prin- 
ciple, and so far they seem to have been an entire success. The only ob- 

‘jection we have known made to them, is their supposed liability to 
frighten horses when moving through the streets in the daytime. To this 
‘objection we give no weight, as our observation here in the country has 
shown that the Self-Propelling Engines are no more likely to frighten 
horses than Steam Fire Engines drawn by horses with the fires burning, 
as is usual when drawn through the streets; and as much the larger 
number of fires occur in the night, when there are no horses in the streets, 
this objection cannot lie with any force against the use of the Self-Pro- 
peller. 

The mate to the one in Boston has been in use in the Fire Department 
of the City of New York since the First of November, and in one week 
run out to twenty-seven alarms and worked at eight fires. ‘The Self- 
Propelling Engine there has proved a complete success, and no objection 
has been raised to its use. The engine is kept always ready to run ont, 
with steam at about twenty to thirty pounds’ pressure, which is done with- 
out substantially any extra cost. The Fire Commissioners are now con- 
templating the purchase of several more. 

One has been ordered by the City of San Francisco, on account of its 
success in New York, and the Detroit Fire Commissioners have, I believe, 
decided to substitute a Self-Propellor for an engine which we are building 
for them. 
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The Self-Propeller in Boston is of the medium size; we have decided 
that it is preferable to make them of the largest size, as the trouble of 
moving them is not increased very much by their weight. 

The Self. Propelling Steam Fire Engine costs from fifty-five hundred 

($5,500) to six thousand ($6,000) dollars, being about $1,000 only more 
than the cost of the engine to be drawn by horses. 

I do not wish you to understand that we consider this engine a perfect 
self-propelling machine, but so far as its use up to the present time goes, 
we consider it an entire success. Any alterations that may be needed 
will be very slight. 

If desirable, our Mr. Bean will attend your committee and give you 
verbally any information you may desire on the subject. 
‘ Yours, very truly, 
EK. A. SHAW, 
Per JAmMes A. FRACKER. 


Report from officers of United States Signal Service, in Boston, to the 
Chief of the Signal Service of the Army, at Washington : — 


The wind at this station during the progress of the fire varied from 
north-west to north, with a velocity of five to nine miles per hour, the’ 
weather being cool, clear and pleasant. 

“On approaching the fire on the north, or windward side, as close as 
the heat would allow, the in-draught of air through the burning streets as- 
sumed the character of a brisk wind, probably sixteen or eighteen miles 
per hour, while the heat was so intense as to cause smoke, steam, etc., 
to be carried up in spirals to a great elevation. On the south, or lee 
side, the induced currents of air were very strong — probably thirty or 
thirty-five miles per hour, carrying the fire bodily to windward. This 
state of affairs appears the reverse of the Chicago fire, where the. 
strength of the wind was sufficient to overcome the induced currents, and 
the fire burned to leeward. It appears as if the high wind permitted the 


_ in-draught to rise at a considerable angle after reaching the fire, leaving 


a large space of rarefied air in its front, inducing stronger currents to 
flow, which, on meeting the in-draught, gave the spiral or “whirlwind form 
to the ascending current. 

*¢ During the fire, a flock of ducks passed at a great height overhead ; 
and the light reflected from their plumage made them appear as fire-balls, 
passing rapidly through the air. Many who saw them called them 
meteors, and likened them to the balls said to have been seen north- 
west during the great fires in that region. As an example of the great 
heat diffused, I would state, that, during the night, I exposed a ther- 
mometer in the observatory to the full glare of the fire, when it rose near 
five degrees, although placed upwards of two thousand feet from the burn- 
ing district, and dead to windward of it. No other phenomena occurred, 
the barometer rising slightly, and the weather remaining unchanged.” 


H. E. COLE. 


eS ree eae var. 
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The * Traveller” newspaper observer, Mr. Q. T. Paine, of this city, 
reported the thermometer : — 


Sunrise. 2PM, 10 Po MM Weather. 
Nov’r 9. 41° Hs 415° Very clear. 
“ 10, 36° 50° 4° aN 


Wind on the 9th throughout, W. N. W. (light) ; 10th, W. N. WwW. Ay Mg 
N. W., P. M.; N. N. W. evening (all light). 


LETTER FROM W. W. GREENOUGH. 


20 West Srreer, Boston, 20th Jan’y, 1873. 
Hon. Tuomas Russe. : — 

Dear Sir:—In answer to your inquiry of this date, relative to 
the supply of slide valves, since the time when I appeared before your 
committee, I will state generally and specifically. : 

1. Tihe district which was burned by the great fire was substantially 
the dangerous part of the city, so far as the distributing mains of the 
Gas Company were concerned. ‘The mains are now separated from the 
rest of the city, either by an absolute cutting off or by iron slide valves. 
When the pipes are relaid in this district, they will be provided with all 
the iron valves necessary to protect each street in case of a We or 
smaller catastrophe. 

2. In the years 1870 and 1871 we introduced 136 slide valves at dif. 
ferent points of our distribution. In 1872, 116 additional were put in, 
including those rendered necessary by the fire and for the protection of 
other neighbor hoods. 

3. We shall proceed during the present season to insert slide valves 
wherever throughout our distributing they appear to be most needed, — 
continuing the ‘work from time to time, so long as deemed necessary. In 
this point the interest of the public is equally ours. 

Yours respectfully, 
W. W. GREENOUGH. 


LETTER FROM GEO. GARDNER. 
Hon. Tuomas RvussEty : — 


Dear Sir: — As you desired me to send you some details, omitted in 
giving my observations on the nights of the Great Fire, I would mention 
that Messrs. Hovey & Co., to aid in saving their store, had a large number 
of fire buckets to distribute where they might be wanted ; that the gas light 
was an advantage; that there were plenty of hands, and, what was very 
fortunate, that there was an iron rod, about waist high, along the eaves 
of the building, put up for protection when clearing off snow; the 
security this gave added greatly to freedom of action in extinguishing 
the fire on the roof. 

Sunday night there was danger on the upper side of the store, and had 
not the fire been checked before reaching it there would have been a less 
chance of successful resistance, for there was only the dim light of a few 
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lanterns, and there were not many people in the store, the military having 
prevented those passing who had gathered to go there. It would have 
been better to have let them pass with a guard to verify their claim of 
connection with the building. 

The gas explosions on Sunday night broke the drain in the stone, and 
gas was rising from it on Monday; I consequently called on the Mayor 
and suggested that, for the gas to escape, the street drain should be 
opened some distance above. He was prompt to require the proper per- 
sons to examine the suggestion ; this, if an effectual mode, has advantages 
over shutting off the gas. 

Respectfully yours, 
| GEORGE GARDNER. 


Hon Tuomas Rvssevzit :— 


Dear Str: — Mr. Tibbetts, of Salem, states that they received word 
there to furnish aid to the large fire at 10.15 o’clock, P. M. of Saturday, 
Nov. 9th. 

Yours, etc., 
H. W. LONGLEY, 
Secretary. 


FIRE .SURVEYS. 


From a recent work on ‘“ Fire Surveys,” by Capt. Shaw, the Chiefof the 
London Fire Department, the Commission make the extracts below, and 
ask for their carefnl attention :— 

Stone. — ‘‘ In the whole range of building materials, there is perhaps 
none so unsuited for resisting fire as that most commonly used.” pp. 138. 

‘* Stone is in no possible sense fire-proof, but, on the contrary, yields 
to the effects of a fire more rapidly than almost any other material com- 
monly used for building.” 

Stone and other buiiding materials. — Serious and recent fires in large 
warehouses in London showed the following results : — 

** Bricks, uninjured ; wood, seriously damaged, but only partially con- 
sumed. Iron, fractured, and consequently worthless. Stone, shivered 
into fragments, and totally destroyed.”. p. 87. 

There are instances of ‘* worthlessness of stone and iron for resisting ° 
moderately high temperature, such as 600° or 700° Far.” For supports of 
floors, ‘* wood of any kind, but especially hard wood, is infinitely prefer- 
able to stone or iron.”  p. 42. 

Cast-iron Columns. — ‘* Iron at 212° Far., or boiling point, loses 15 
per cent. of strength; at 612° has no strength at all; at 2787°, which 
is much below thatof the centre of a large building on fire, it becomes 
liquid.” 

Introduction of steam power has undoubtedly increased the risk of fire 
to a very serious extent, in a fourfold manner. From ‘furnace, ‘ fric- 
tion,” by “ heating and dessicating buildings, so as to be more easily set 
on fire,” and ** vibration of buildings from machinery weakens the walls 
so that falling of roof, or floors,’ is ** likely to bring the whole 
building dowa.” p. 55. 
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Height of buildings. —‘*It is found that sixty feet is the greatest 
height at which a building can be quickly protected, and that the cube 
of 60, or 216,000 cubic feet, is the largest cubical capacity which can be 
protected with reasonable hope of success after a fire has once come to a 
head.” p. 12. 

Gas. —‘‘ Every building lighted with gas should have two command 
cocks to the main pipe ,— one inside, and the other outside of the house,— 
and a meter should be placed so as to have free ventilation with the open 
gir. >. p..62. 

Safety. — Fot safety of life, all high buildings should be provided 
with external ladders of wroughtiron.” p. 10. 

Risks of fire. —‘* With regard to risk of fire, the contents of a build- 
ing are of much more importance than the building itself.” p. 2. 

Portable apparatus. —** Portable apparatus,” among which he names: 
‘¢ Stand Pipes,” ‘* Hand Pumps, with Pails,” and ‘* Hand Pumps without 


Pails.” 


RESPIRATOR FOR FIREMEN. - : 


COPY OF PART OF A PRIVATE LETTER FROM PROF. TYNDALL. 


New York, Dec. 20, 1872. 


I think you might readily get a fireman’s respirator constructed by 
some skilful mechanician in Boston. The mouth-piece may be one of 
those employed for the inhalation of nitrous oxide gas. Of course jit. 
must be made to fit the mouth very well. Associated with this, you can. 
have a cylinder of glass or tin, containing first a layer of an inch or so 
of cotton well moistened with glycerine, and well teazed, so as not to 
form a clot. On this a thin layer of dry cotton wool. On this a layer 
of an inch or so of small charcoal fragments, then a little more cotton 
wool to keep the charcoal in, and finally a cap of open wire gauze to 
hold all together. 

With a little practice it will be easy to determine the proper density 
of the packing. Of course the breathing must be tolerably free. You 
‘can, if you like, have a hood associated with the respirator, and glass in 
the hood to see through, or the spectacles may be used separately. 
With a respirator of this kind, a fireman could live for hours in an at- 

mosphere, a single inhalation of which without the respirator would be 
intolerable. If carbonic acid be troublesome (but with the air circu- 
lating in fires I should think this was hardly ever the case), a layer of 
fragments of lime might be added. . With such a respirator a young offi- 
cer of Engineers at Chatham went some time ago into a cupboard with 
various animals, forced carbonic acid into the cupboard, and waited 
there till all the creatures had died around him! 

Mr. Ladd, of Beak street, Regent street, London, undertook to con- 
struct these respirators. The subject was being experimented on by the 
London Fire Brigade when I came away. 

(Signed, ) JOHN TYNDALL. 
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Davis. Joseph P., City Engineer Sor soaciad: 550 
Dearing, Dexter. R., Engineer, Engine No. 
Avs Satie Lois cin eie shinies late stere- celeritete 124, 518 
Delano, Wm. E., Chief Engineer, Charles- 
LOW INis o'e(0 a's's o'p'- <0 nisin ov a olin eu eceinianeaniaie 339 
Dimon, OC. A. R.. Sec. Boston Pro. Fire De- 
partment Association.........ss+6 ale a's (Oo 
Dodd, Joseph, Police Officer..... Sg LR 364 
Dorr, Clarence A.......sc2ceessesseosces 13, 625 
Drew, Atwood T., Chief Engineer, Water- 
LOW ance demioa sine ofe.20 cle cin eles enna Coit cres 484 
Dunbar, Joseph, Assistant Engineer... . 175 
Durell, William H., Supt, Street Work, Bos- 
461" Gile O02 Se nado pe nea cease caves shame 333 
Eliot, C. W., Prest. of Harvard University.. 372 
Ely, Horatio, Driver, Hose No. 3.........-.- 533 
Endicott, William, jr......... Molneaeee ee ods cates 
Farrar, Rufus B., Assistant Engineer..-..-. 168 
Farrell, Benjamin F.., Police Officer....... 72, 362, 


Flanders, R. E., Fireman, Engine No. 21... 541 
Flanders, Brown §., Engineer, Engine No. 8, 519 
Flanders, William M. Member of the Com: ° 


ENON: OOUNOI se cess cuecen ew aa eee 441 
Foster, Solomon §., Sergeant of Police..... 367 
Preelaids(OUW 3. i ode cks cee saaeeaeanees ere 445 
Freeman, Eugene H., Engineer, Engine No. 

UG Rreciwaieies cele sc atels aaele'e B odigacieeuies serceuie 513 
Frye, Joseph...... areloie seis cceie @ eiaaiein en iieiats 289 
Gage, Julius F........ Neulpic seas e vale a aneencen aol 
Gardner, George...-.cccoesscccvecceces esos 208 
Gaston, William, Mayor of Boston......... 557 
Gay lord, Williston A., » Driver, Extinguisher 

Wagon No. 2.000. Moe wececcescscccens 535 


Gilbert, Joseph R., Engineer, Engine No. 21 529 
Gilman, David E., "Engineer, Engine No. 15 511 
Gordon, Jason, Driver, Hook and Ladder 


INO < Taine ct cle co slelaclehieeiocine.(alsmelsieiaiy Seteaia 538 
Gowen, Thomas W., Driver, Hose No. 9... 580 
Green, William A., ‘Assistant Engineer..... 45 
Greenough, Malcolm 8., Assistant Engineer 

Boston Gas CoOu..20% ashe soups case ed aumcis 316 
Greenough, William W., Treasurer Boston 

GasiCOs. css cc acesas ss RNONCRT PICT 
Gross, Joseph R..... weseeese anemmeaan aaa 52 
Hall, John R-, Architect. ...cccsvccccssceses 626 
Halsall Williamiey casa adaaea wee saewelccatas. 63 
Hamilton, AlOn Zo. Aly ces ccleais ae ecanices asla0)> 147 
Hathorne, Jacob H., Proprietor Citizens’ 

Eine: of Coaetiescsypacscene seen dannesiascs © . 611 
Hawkins, Alexander, Driver, Hose No: 10.. 5839 
Hayden, "Nathan, Fireman, Hose No. 2..... 420 
Hebard, Ezra B., Engineer, Engine No. 19, 512 
Hebard, 8. H., Assistant Enginver Paigesialate 189 
Hendr Ay William, Supt. hee habs Horse 

TW it cum alk eae teehee Cele ae 4 se ema arasls a 596 


aeaea “ihuodee: Fireme wn, Engine No. 21, 573 


Higginson, Henry L.....se-.scccccoccscces 598 
Aiills, Thomas, Chairman Board of ‘Assessors 381 
Hines, Frederick M., Foreman. Engine No. 8, 566 
Hines, William T., Fireman, Howie No. 3. 570 


Hobart, Arthur W. i aac.c2h Mewes wlGiek oe 524 
Hofiman, Frederick, Police Officer. . eae 70, 360 
PECUINGE AO OUI Gs, cater sb rhs cs thaw yoves be ve 215 
Hunting, Henry,. SOS OO EG CINE pDGns DADS 500 
Sane Theodore, "Engineer, Engine 

UNO pircha ints sie bieia etait eis\etoie eves uials be sje baees 
Jacobs, John §., Assistant Engineer....... 410 
DED ETIIS OVV tM titettialeinisivis's's)< 10" cin Sinve siniela: cvs slefeja'sie) 200, 
Jenks, Thomas L., Aiderman...........+00. 265 


Jeuness, Albert 8., formerly Engineer in 
building first. Paded is: leah. tee. 
Johnson, Daniel H., Supt. Water Works, 


Salem and Beverly peistalcleeatee ones rere 472 
Jones, Ezekiel R.., Supt. Boston Water 
Works, Eastern Div. ...sse.sceseseeeees 478 
Jones, William H., Member of the Common 
COUNC ecitaPascineansion pees cr ci aed sb en 611 
Kendrick, James R.. Supt. Old Colony R. R. 595 
Kenrick, Alfred, Jr., Engineer, Brook- 
URL Gisicieietescrereetigtetc’o midis « erelioie's verano ls Stein cistaip 489 
Kinsley. Joseph W. .owccccsccccscccvcccece 243 
Klous, Seman ....... RSENS OA ou yo 79 
Tiaforme. JOseph Ax. osssccvcseccscemenvenat 283 


Lane, Charles C., Engineer, Engine No. 17. 515 
perent es Winfield S., Fireman, Engine 
Oiieseie Saisie laisia)sio le sleiuisisiainls'isialeserele we aint 
Leonard, Benjamin ¥., Driver, Hook and 
RA GET FINO nDats cclels sine s)< oo[> eins eetileiar 527 
Lord, Daniel B., Chief Engineer, Salem... 
nt ‘Thornton K., President Eastern 
hk. Co. 


Marden, Daniel T., Foreman, Engine No.7 25 
Marston, James F., Member of the Common 


ICOUNC latcteteipepiaisis' ev ees Selcieistel size oasis ie 494 
IMATE eA Cr AM CHILCCE isiec’a s(s wieis witignials clesie 20 
Mather, Caleb T., Police Officer.....-....«. 365 
WES Vt SS ANNULCL se) Itc Aaielsisia wis Sais see iscare.e Sa ree DOD 
McCarty, Eugene, Police Officer ..... Sado ee 
MaCanley, Kates cc tecce dan snndenicale oentesee 00 
IM CHa ya J AM CREEL sar asic e tins ogee aisle win ee wate 628 
Merrritt, Thomas, Driver, Extinguisher 

Wagon INO, 4d. 2.5... Ob RSA Aso OF 531 
MIT OIA Bysere were coe etlarielsl sla ahaleio iaiseiets 261 
Morey, W. J., Police Officer .....scscsceoes 554 
Morse, Charles k., Wert ti Custom 

FT GUBO Seine slstieiecclic stele sdiat geet eit a alone tialaiace 584 
Morse, Henry, Police Officer...... alata lied elas 5546 
MOLEC 41, OSGI ax etxe 9 ae oltieie ei wie ata ie sia iare = 220 
Moulton, Moses §., Police Officer ..... athia se Sed 
Munroe, James, Assistant Engineer ....... 197 


Murray, Franklin, Engineer, Engine No. 20 
Nannery, Thomas, Engineer, Engine No.14 516 


INGASON. A TDEYERL diate daiaisie sie hale ate diece so talene Re oO 
Nichols, Robert C........ Rigiols wits o wine Cotemtonts 349 
Norcross, Otis ....-.... aieiiiy rex sistaioielsints eizeieie= 493 
Norton, Eugene L..... pdibieia elsiniaivisieieiae Aesop Zhy 
(Brien, Wiis Hivessehs dipesaneasoen dey 316 
Oliver, E. F., Treasurer Lynn and Boston 
SUMO MRT, 2. Sooke ues teenoaun sie.sieiete SOU 
Page, Cyrus A., Member of the Common 
COUIIC lists incite wcie ele el sts leucieiela cine aiets 379 
Page, John M., Police Officer.........0- 10, 358 
eats WINES melaticlsisiciite see a a's ocpinwe © aaa 228 
AVNET Hiroe area select’ aiciajaialsatale eneise aise oalials 573 
Pearson, Albert L., Driver, Hose No. 1..... 529 
Philbrick, Edward §8., Civil Engineer....... 466 


Pickering, Benjamin P., Foreman, Hose 5, 


Saleen coy ee ete asin eerie ee 612 
Pierce, Joseph, Acting Foreman, Engine 
TN ae, Red eeslaba she wiretuarts tal fersia it teats, aie 41 


Page 
ee ee eee eeeeeeees 62, 606 


Piper, Henry A. .....0 


Plumer, Avery. ...ccccesccscscccsccescccose 400 
Power. James, Alderman. ..sesccccssessess 20a 
Powers, Charles H, cscccesssssescscusscunae 00 
Powers, Patrick H..... evacuamelele pies swe ware ato 
Pratt, AlOnZ0 Os. ssisiecs avis es nigeeits 8a ames eatery 
Pratt, Chester D. eee eee eee oer eee eee eeeene 66 
Pray. George B.\.0.0 sav00 ope maeeeen sees 555 
Prescott, James B., Driver, Hook and Lad- 
déreNo.8, cs ceseaee 4 inye-agh puoateheie Riva ele ale SOOT 
Prescott, Samuel F. 2. scsse ane seerccsteece SOL 
Prince, Charles A. s.c.ss08 b odaisWatulsls Staines MOO 
Prince, F. O. see e eee eeereeeraeeeeeeeeeeeeeeesn 548 
Quinn, James, Deputy Chief of Police..... 73 
Quint, JON. oi, s0s's.<cactee eee cmise sie oemtoue 
Quirk, JAMES... ...00s.00 oc ae adisteaipiese seveee 219 
Ray. John, Engineer, Engine, No. 1........ 510 
Raymond, Patrick H., Chief Engineer, 
Cambridge «1.060 ¢ss<samenee Snomreeeacioe th 
Reed, -ATéhur.cs.cc-ecsveenem cerodeeene.e oe. 429 
Regan. John W., Assistant Engineer....... 318 
Riley, Charles, Engineer, Engine No.7... 518 
Russell, Vin: Gicns<cvear o's osha eles sap octet hod 


Gempecn, Benj. H., Chief Engineer, Med- 


eeereereseareeeeseeeeeeeeee eeeereereeereae 504 
Sanderson, Augustine... ...seeseadewesises 6 
Sargent, T ‘homas C., Police Officer, Charles- 

TOWN as, 400000000 6s dase siseeis e000 
Savage. Edward i, "Chief of Police #...... 323. 
Schlesinger, 8. Bs. s essere «5651s a eels ale eee . 466 
Shaw, Levi W., Assistant Engineer........ 191 
Shea, John, Police Officer.....+ Py ee - 564 


Shepard, E. O., Member of the Common 
Council. «.s<5 ¢:sss sees peda wen enous: 


Smith, Zenas E., Assistant Engineer. seeeee 180 
Snell, George, Architect. ..ececesseeses 449, 465 
Solomon, Lewis Li: ....<.-v..uhenemee wsicscoes 210 


Stanwood, Albert, Supt. Boston Water 
Works, Western Div,.«stslaaneeeeneees 219 

Stearns, Charles A., Fire Alarm Telegraph 
Operator s..<.c1 a/es0 > sinip ale geen alee oY sate, ay? 


Stimpson, G. W.. Driver, Hose No. Misses .s.0 Ok 
Stuart. Charles H., Police Officer .......... 564 
Studley, John H., Supt. Middlesex Horse 
Le ONE EE TM 598 
Sturtevant, Walter H., Engineer, "Engine 
No. 11 


eee ewes eeseeee 


Tebbetts, William CO. ....sse.0«: + «see 606, 624 
Thatcher, Hleazer W~ << sceve we saat 851 


Thayer, Benjamin F., Driver. Hose No. 4.. 
Theyersis Joseph E. , Driver, Hook & Ladder’ 
Thompson, George W., Driver, Hook & 
Ladder No. 1...<..+..<c0useeeee aes 
Tracy, Frederic U., City Treasurer........ 17 
Traver, John C., Engineer, Engine No. 6... 
Twiss, George Oy Engineer, Engine No.2.. 
Tyng, Gilman, Engineer, Engine No. 10.... 


Upton, George B., formerly Chief Engineer, 


Nantucket..... oSagees eee ame eo « cevees GUS 
Very, T.o.. Velen Day Surgeon....-csscss 218 
Vincent, George H... division's linet oon ss anaen e- 597 
Walker, Frank, Driver, Hose No.:2..25's eoes 530 
Wardwell. Mary A....%...scceee alawate areletale 237 
Warren, George W....-. cuca plang ob ad Maer -- 496 
Wellington, Henry W. sosestanawe aub 


Weston, John H.. Fireman, Hose NO: Gis an 


White, Russell, Driver, Hose Nos4icune sees 128 
Whiting. William B......ccccsercccececsces 260 
Woolley. William, Alderman. Chairman Fire 
Dep’t Com...... accteecciguenleen Pr a) 
Wordell, Frank M... 0.5.06 eae ean 230 
Wright, Frederick 8., Foreman, Engine we 282 
Young, Alexander EA 2h erie 1 
Young, Surah... <5. sia ari (24 tae oe 202 


INDEX TO 


Page 
Alarm, time of giving at box 52, 8, 10, 276, 
” 332, 358, 365 
“ “cc 12 
*).* late as eited with Ne eal of 
% aiiieéus might have given, 117, ” 228,’ 

240, 298, 298 
by central large bell, suggested. ales 
regulations concerning..... 575, 576, 577 
boxes location and number...... 577, 622 

$f * out of order at State Street 

fire, etc., 554, 564, 577 
Apparatus. See Fire Apparatus. 

MAMOROUMENGU OVOF,.. <2... 2.000206 ning oj #5 ose OO4 


“ 
’ 

“ 

“‘ 


Beginning of fire, time of. 63, 66, 276,297 
298, 318, 358, 530, 583, 584 

2 G location of, in basement, 

81, 63, 66-7, 71, 215, 228-32, 238, 282, 


: 298, 421 
ne of fire, location above basement, 
7, 13, 606, 609, 626 
Bells, difficulty of hearing..............+.-- 118 


Boiler in building first burned, position and 

surroundings, 80,277, 231, 422, 624, 
625, 626, 627, 628 

Boiler in building first burned, condition 
after fire, 439, 606 

Boxes. See Alarm Boxes. 

MODINE OL eines le i cihiebin-coceececess 23, 225, 629 

** first burned, 1, 79, 298, 606, 624, 625, 
626, 627, 628 

Buildings, construction of, 20, 22, 100, 225, 
417, 542, 628 


See Roofs. 
¢ consumed, number and value of 383 
NS Wllsias are 5 gua os usdeecsesaces 97, 101 


* Chief Engineer, 32, 141, 156, 166. 170, 179, 
213, 338, 375, 525. 556, 593, 612, 637 
be relations with City Gov’t. 105, 
117, 165, 558, 591 
Citizens’ efforts in fighting fire, 21, 67, 111. 
126, 203, 269, 275, 346, 445, 523, 585 
crowds impeding firemen, 24, 112, 
180, 217, 241, 421, 567-70 
See Organization. 
Coal. See Fuel. 
BPO TILE Ailjecsiccesiceeccces 124, 138, 167, 171 
Cornices. See Buildings, Roofs. 
BERD AOE, different sizes, 103, 169, 178, 474, 
485, 488, 621 


“ce 


Delays. See, Alarm, Citizens, Couplings, 
fuel, Gunpowder. Horses, Orders, Water. 


Dualin. See Lxplo sives. 
Dynamite. 
Elevator in building first burned, fire in, 64, 
67, 228 
+f od ie ee construc- 


tion of, 64, 66, 83, 235, 249, 278 

ig with self-closing hatches, 249, 251, 
260, 447, 451, 465, 542, 628, 632 

Engines in Boston, character of, 395, 498, 
603, 507 


as TAT OLS Olasore a niore oven 104 


Seer ae Te neat eee ee 


EVIDENCE. 


' Page 
Engines, self propelling.....-sececceseeseee 220 
portable. See Hand Pump, EHx- 
tinguishers. 
See Fire Apparatus. 
Engineer, Chief. See Chief Engineer. 
‘+ in building first burned........ -4, 56, 80 
Explosions. See Gas, Gunpowder. 
TEX DIOBIVER ccc neeioa des snineccwiacese? 226, 353, 466 
ty organization for use of necessar y. 
120, 210, 562 
See Gunpowder. 
Extinguishers, Chemical.........+..531, 535, 620 


Fire, management of, in general, 194, 200, 
203, 224, 246, 284, 341, 373, 386, 417, 

456, 466, 486, 495, 497, 502, 598, 642 
“ management of, in detail, 34, 75, 85, 123, 
151, 181, 191, 194, 201, 207, 256, 269, 
274, 317. 347, 355, 373, 386, 411, 419, 

425, 446, 452, 458, 462, 502, 523, 525 
“rapid spread of, 38, 118, 194, 217, 249, 


290, 3879 
“propagation of. See Buildings, con- 
struction of; Gas; Gunpowder; 


Radiation ; Roofs; Wind. 
Fire Apparatus, arrival at fire, 7, 15, 26, 125, 
228, 230, 244, 276. 282, 323, 356, 360, 


487, 489, 500, 508-21, 527-42, 554, 
'567- 70, 573 
Fire apparatus, quality of......395, 475, 498, 503 


location of, 104, 165, 402, 434, 


443, 521, 556, 581, 592 
“drawn by hand. See Horses. 

EiTeLBOatrem sieeela een es ars + .++0116, 248 

‘* Companies, eplarged during horse dis- 
CARGrstewtateose caiman aes et ae eiatiog 107 

‘¢ Department, management of, 120, 203, 
323, 355, 375, 459, 575, 619 

“ Committee on, authority insufficient,165, 
442, 577, 612 
66 ESCapes... .ccceee y cae hate ae@egie 397, 419, 621 


Firemen, behavior of, praised, 16, 111, 156, 
170, 188, 203, 306, 325, 338, 398, 403, 

418, 457 
blamed, 68, 185, 258, 


6é 66 


264, 266, 291, 322, 376, 583, 588 

ha KilledSerticee sees ee tan Meine er eeriGl G 

of TIVMTDA DEL Ss wc ces nice ne aalakiniers ocve 120 
“6 out of town, control of, 169, 173, 
174, 246, 337, 339, 386, 473, 478, 485, 

503, 588, 613, 618 


Fuel for engines, supply of, 17, 104, 126, 131, 

149, 155, 170, 176, 241, 286, 321, 329, 
877, 305, 422, 459, 466, 436, 567-70 

furnished by citizens, 131, 149, 239, 


cc 66 


422, 459 

Gas, management of, 110, 167, 173, 227, 274, 
307, 328, 333, 391, 401, 620 
EET SSSA CCP SIOL 110, 167, 307, 384, 392 
© ExplOSiONS....eeeeeees 95, 109, 173, 175, 274 
PIM AINA PLOKEM sdislercigesiesie caine se aieas'eis 335 
“* pipes ** “by explosions..... 54, 110, 167 


See Gunpowder, use of. 
Goods. given away, 112, 113, 154,.290, 322, 
368, 377, 398 


662 


_ Page 

Gunpowder, use of criticised, 54, 90, 97, 161, 

184, 210, 247, 262, 370, 393, 399, 416, 

473, 505, 548, 600, 

es used carelessly ....163, 339, 566, 

<7 = successfully, 48,51, 145, 214, 

266. 390, 405, 640 

i! Re oe in Nantucket, 352 
ne ** unsuccessfully, 40, 48, 94, 
97, 122, 136, 158, 247, 305, 391, 432, 

435, 460, 473 


.523, 620 


640 
639 


WANG E UID ccs ss aee es = 8 SG arctd ateorae cea 
Hatches. See Elevator. 
Horses delay for want of, 108, 125, 128, 175, 
180, 344, 508-520, 527-542, 576, 581 
Be health of Nov. 9, 107, 108, 204, 218, 
344, 487, 576, 584, 596-548, 611 


foe PD CHAVIOLEOL mes anise a Soseisacs ee y.. 582 
Hose Quality Of. ...cseseeeeeseeereeeeee- 156, 171° 
ROSS OL! Ss siesta 126, 183, 181, 253, 395, 618 
CeOMDILCZ EN. sisteletesiote tate ae ak Mipieree 127, 432. 578 
ECR COIR VULOEs sy od oes sie alunivica cicGuan bvisemmns 578 
66 location Of at hydrants. 2 vikge sts es..6 622 


use on roofs. 9, 34, 133, 134, 1387, 168, 
iV hS MADDIE 255, "291, 340, 355, 369, 37 3, 
411, 453, 456, 458, 604 
Hydrants, different kinds, 102, 194, 197, 219, 
225, 227, 4387, 474, 478, 483, 550 
+ number of..... 4 103, 115, 204, 612 
se see Couplings, Water. 


INCeNAIATIOM.. - ececeseacccesceeecvescce Bol, 413 
UNBUTANCE'WALORS oc -s5s cane at ease covveet44, 324 

ie Companies, English............. 571 
Iron in Buildings. See Buildings. 


Ladders length of............4.. 75, 85, 324, 620 
See Hire, management in detail. 
Liquor shops closed........++ 6. dep evss200, 822 


Mayor, 90, 158, 350, 409, 456, 494, 603, 636, 643 
Militia, Dehavior....ceetccscsenes 112, 330, 409, 558 

** means of calling out........ 112, 409, 561 
Mortar, use in building...... eoccesceesed44, 633 


INOZZlCharecccemsbee asp eccs es saciucisie cheeses etOID 


Orders, delay from want of....... AGO 375, 503 
Organization of citizens for using powder, 
4, 92, 120, 161, 212, 303, 380, 387, 400, 

431, 494, 558, 587, 600, 635, 643 


. State Constables........+. 


Page 
Organization of citizens for moving goods... 460 
Origin. See Beginning. 
Pavilion, firé inv. s.seascwen ats sluisloenoTee RT 24 


Pipes permanent in buildings, ‘405, 436, 448, 621 
Plaster. See Mortar. 

Police Department...... eedeeanvescect Oy LLL, O20 
Private efforts. See Citizens. 


Radiation, propagating fire.............. 21, 143 
Refreshments for firemen, 113, 127, 376, 399, 419 


Reservoirs......scceeeee 75, 172, 481, 516, 551, 619 * 


Roofs, construction, 22, 101, 346, 427, 432, 434, 
448, 542, 633 
‘‘ protection of 78. 88, 119, 208, 213, 450 

« prepagation of fire by, 194, 224, 250, . 
31T, 397, ‘522 

‘¢ water thrown on, 20, 35, 37, 97, 134, 


137, 207, 532 ~ 


See Buildings, Hose, Fi Escapes. 


eeeneeeaereeeaeseeneaeeee 643 
State street fire.......ssece 178, 851, 554, 564, 577 
See Alarm boxes; Arrivalof Fire Apparatus; 
Llorses. 

Stone, behavior in firév.sseceenenwess 00, 101, 418 
Streets, width of........ cvecceccessotl, 407, 417 


Telegraphing for help......esseeeeesseeee90, 196 
interrupted .....e+e.+0++++196, 595 
Thieves........ -++-74, 112, 266, 327, 331, 583, 588 


Value of property destroyed.... ....2, 281, 381 


Water, supply of, 42, 100, 115, 125, 130,133, 
154, 193, 196, 199, 208, 249, 320, 395, s 
415, 487, 490, 499, 503, 552, 633 — 

‘¢ waste of, 9, 15, 76, 142, 373, 415, 481, . 
491, 551, 580, 590, 619 

‘¢ distribution of in purnt district, 78, 

100, 102, 154, 194, 219, 436, 476, 496 
ce ae ae other streets. oa 418: 204 
2 £e £6 Salemeeawee wees. 


‘s .-plans for supply..esueeeeee eee 100, 550 ~ 


Walls, party, brick.........- 20, 42, 427, 445, 545 
Weather. tec. sisiswotane oop hapa wae wareraenie 117 
Wind, natural. .s..icscepaudnanee 

induced by fire, 145, 217, 7B, 290. 340, 
402, 430, 489 


‘Wood in buildings.<s::¢ ae 405, 542, 545 
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REPORT 


OF THE 


COMMITTEE ON STREETS, 


REQUESTING AN 


ADDITIONAL LOAN OF $2,000,000 


FOR 


- STREET IMPROVEMENTS IN THE BURNED DISTRICT, 


i oy - a 
ae he ay 
WANE dca on 


nye > 
0,1 


_ Attest, 


CITY OF BOSTON. 


In Boarp OF ALDERMEN, March 20, 1873. 


_ The Committee on Streets respectfully report that in their 
judgment an additional loan of $2,000,000 should be granted 
to be added to the loan of $3,000,000 already authorized for 
street improvements in the “ Burnt District.” 

Orders have already passed the City Council for widening 
_ Streets in this district amounting to $1,079,888.50. 

The widening and extending the following streets have 
passed the Beard of Street Commissioners and the Board of 


Aldermen, and are now awaiting the action of the Common 
Council : — 


Federal street . ? a ‘ : ; $341,869 00 
Congress “* , : é : , ~°).- §14,795200 
Me 997,462.00 
Bienklin « . : 314,892 00 
Pearl Seis, ; ’ } stibedie 170,300 00 
Oliver ae : : , ; } 131,220 00 
Hawley « . ; : : ‘ si 277,730 00 
Arch See.) A ; ; : ; 334,600 00 


$2,382,868 00 


The total amount of these improvements already author- 
ized and now before the City Council is $3,462,756.50. 

The remaining street improvements as proposed within the 
“ Burnt District” and immediately connected therewith, will, 
in the judgment of this Committee, at this time require a 
further loan of $2,000,000. 


ve 


Cure’ Docume, pal on 


This, with he: previous heey suthorized, vill 


total loan of $5,000, COO. ‘ re, 
A They would therefore recommend the passd cen of 


i ; ‘companying order, making an additional loan of a, 000 
eo’ Respectfully submitted, : 


JOHN T. CLARK, 
THOS. GAFFIELD, 
CHAS. HULBERT, wire 
Committee on Streets of the Board Pe Aldermen. ae 
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P WIDENING | 
| CONGRESS STREET, 


. Water and State Streets. 


eo u bt dese 


CITY OF BOSTON. 


In Boarp oF STREET COMMISSIONERS, 
March 27, 1873. 


fesolved, That the safety and convenience of the inhabi- 
tants of the city require that Cona@ress strEET should be 
widened, between Water and State streets; and for that pur- 
pose it is necessary to take and lay out as a public street or 
way of the said city, a parcel of land belonging to GEorGE 
D. Howe, Samuet W. Swett, and Samurt Jounson, trustees, 
bounded as follows, viz.: eastwardly by the proposed line 
of widening of Congress street, there measuring thirty-five 
and 52, feet ; southwardly by Water street, eighteen and 
tify feet Be re by the present line of Congress street, 
thirty-four and 4° feet; and northwardly by Hawes street, 


Ray 
twenty and 32, feet; containing six hundred and eighty 
square feet, more or less. 

A parcel of land belonging to Francis M. Jonnson, 

bounded as follows, viz.: eastwardly by the proposed line 
of “agen of Congress street, there measuring sixty-three 
and 4%, feet; southwardly by Hawes street, twenty-one 
feet ; aes by the present line of Congress street, 
sixty-three and 5 feet; and southwardly by land herein- 
after described as taken from Henry L. Hallett, trustee, 
twenty-three and ;6, feet ; containing fourteen hundred and 
one square feet, more or less. 

A parcel of land belonging to Henry L. HALLETT, trustee, 
bounded as follows, viz.: eastwardly by the proposed line 
of widening of Congress street, there measuring thirty and 


qe’s feet; southwardly by land before described as taken — 
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from Francis M. Johnson, twenty-three and 1°, feet; west- 
wardly by the present line of Congress street, thirty feet ; 
and northwardly by Lindall street, twenty-three and SoTL 
feet ; containing seven hundred and three square feet, more 
or less. . 

A parcel of land belonging to Witam S. Perry, bound- 
ed as follows, viz.: eastwardly by the proposed line of wid- 
ening of Congress te eet, there measuring forty-two and ? v0 
feet; southwardly by Lindall street, twenty-four and ;2,% 
, tee: ie calelee! by the present line of Congress street, 
forty-two and ,®5, feet; and northwardly by land hereinafter 
described as taken from unknown owners, twenty-four and 
35 feet containing ten hundred and forty-four square feet, 
more or less. 

A parcel of land belonging to A PERSON, OR PERSONS, UN- 
KNOWN (part of a passage-way), bounded as follows, viz.: _ 
eastwardly by the proposed line of widening of Congress 
street, there measuring three and },°, feet; southwardly by. 
land before described as taken from William 8. Perry, — 
twenty-four and 583, feet ; nee ey, by the present line of 
Congress street, three and ;°,°, feet; and northwardly by land 
hereinafter described -as taken from the heirs of Hinman 
Meredith, twenty-four and 8%, feet ; containing eighty-seven 

square feet, more or less. 


A parcel of land belonging to the Herrs or Hryman 


Merrepiru, bounded as follows, viz.: eastwardly by the ~ 


proposed line of widening of Congress street, there measur- 


ing twenty-five and 3° feet; southwardly by land before 


described as taken from unknown owners, twenty-four and 


i325 feet; westw ara: by the present line of Congress street, 


twenty-five and 25, feet; and northwardly by land herein- 


after described as taken from John L. Gardner, twenty-five 


and =4, feet; containing six hundred and thirty square feet, 


more or less. 


WIDENING OF CONGRESS STREET. 


A parcel of land belonging to Joun L. Garvyer, bound- 
ed as follows, viz.: eastwardly by the proposed line of wid- 
ening of Congress street, there measuring twenty and 3,7 


100 
feet ; southwardly by land before described as taken from 
the heirs of Hinman Meredith, twenty-five and ;7, feet; 


ole by the present line of Congress street, twenty 
and ;*3, feet; and northwardly by land hereinafter described 
as taken from unknown owners, twenty-five and #4, feet; 
containing ie hundred and thirteen square feet, more or 
less. 

A parcel of land belonging to A PERSON, OR PERSONS, UN- 
KNOWN (part of a passage-way), eastwardly by the proposed 
line of widening of Congress street, there measuring ten 
feet; southwardly by land before described as taken from 
John L. Gardner, twenty-five and 4, feet; westwardly by 
the present line of Congress street, ten feet; and northward-_ 
ly by land hereinafter described as taken from the New Eng- 
land Mutual Life Insurance Company, twenty-five and #5. 
feet ; containing two hundred and fifty-five square feet, more 
or less. 

A parcel of land belonging to the New Enertanp Murua 
Lire Insurance Company, bounded as follows, viz.: east- 
wardly by the proposed line of widening of Congress street, 
there measuring one hundred thirty-six and ,% feet; south- 
wardly by said line of widening and by land before pass 
as taken from unknown owners, twenty-six and ;%, feet ; 
westwardly by the present line of Congress street, one hun- 
dred thirty-six and roo feet; and northwardly by State 
street, twenty-five and ;4°, feet; containing thirty-five hun- 
dred and eighty-three square feet, more or less. 

-Anp Wuernas due notice has been given of the intention 
of this Board to take the said parcels of land for the pur- 


pose aforesaid, as appears by the return hereunto annexed, 


Iv 1s THEREFORE ORDERED, that the parcels of land before 


described be and the same hereby are taken and laid out as 
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a public street or way of the said city, according to a plan’ 
of the said widening made by Thos. W. Davis, City Sur- 
veyor, dated January 24, 1873, and deposited in his, office. — 
And this Board doth adjudge that the expense of widening 
the said Congress street, as aforesaid, will amount to five 
hundred fifty-seven thousand three hundred and fifty-six dol- 
lars; and that the damages to the estates, parts of which are ~ 
taken as above, are the sums set against them respectively 
on the schedule hereto annexed. 


WIDENING OF CONGRESS STREET. 
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CITY OF BOSTON. 


Ay 
1638 ont 
Re) yy 


STATISTICS 


OF THE 


CITY OF BOSTON. 


COMPILED FROM THE 


LAST UNITED STATES CENSUS. 


ee 


Lines i fisen« 


Sete Or PB OS LONG 


To THE HonorasaBLeE THE Crry CoUNCIL: — 


GENTLEMEN, — The undersigned was employed, in De- 
cember, 1870, by the Committee on the Census, “to procure 
and arrange for publication, statistics relating to the City of 
Boston, obtained for the ninth United States Census.” The 
work was begun at once, and most of the statistics herewith 
presented were soon procured, tabulated, and stereotyped. 
But deficiencies and errors discovered in the returns of the 
statistics of industry, necessitating their entire revision, im- 7 
posed on the Census Bureau much extra labor, and caused 
great delay in their completion.’ For this reason, and on 
account of a brief absence from the country, it has been 
impracticable to finish earlier the compilation which is now 
submitted to your honorable body. 

With the concurrence of the Committee, the vital statistics 
are omitted, as they have been accurately supplied already 
in the report of the City Registrar. 

As an employment merely to procure and arrange statis- 
tics for publication does not contemplate an indulgence of the 
temptation to extended comment, — such as the fruitfulness 
of the subject might naturally evoke, and, indeed, carry far 
beyond the proper limit of an official document, — no com- 
ments are offered, except in the form of a concise analysis, 
designed chiefly to exhibit salient points. This analysis, 
and numerous tables, which have been prepared with care, 
present the facts of the census. 
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In this communication, a grateful acknowledgment is 
‘due General Francis A. Walker, late Superintendent of the 
Census, for the interest he has manifested in Boston statis- 
tics. The utmost readiness has been shown in furnishing 
: information from his Bureau, and he has uniformly expanded 
official courtesy into personal kindness. 


Clee ea: ae 


Very respectfully, 
Your obedient servant, 


ELLIS W. MORTON. 
Boston, April 8, 1873. 


STATISTICAL ANALYSIS. 


THE entire population of Boston, including Roxbury, an- 
nexed in 1867, and Dorchester, annexed in 1869, has in- 
creased, in seventy years, from 30,049, to 250,526. Innone 
of the decennial periods has the increase fallen below 10,000. 
The increase, and the decennial percentage of increase, how- 
ever, was much larger from 1830 to 1850 than during any other 


period of the city’s career. Rising from 70,718 in the year 


1830, to 107,347 in the year 1840, being an increase of 36,634, 
it kept on in a still greater ratio during the next decade, 
— from 107,347 to 163,214; adding very near 100,000 to 
its population in twenty years. From this larger basis of 


_ 163,214, twenty years ago, it has made an increase of 87,312 


during the last twenty years, of which 37,780 has been made 
during the last ten. 

If we come to a comparison between 1865 and 1870, we 
find the total increase of population to be from 231,461 to 
250,526, or 19,065. Of this increase, 6,863 is of foreign 
males, and 3,814 of foreign females; 5,783 of native males, 
and 3,105 of native females; or a total foreign,increase of 
10,177, and native increase of 8,888. This foreign increase 
is upon a basis of 77,809, the total foreign population in 
1865, while the native increase is upon a basis of 153,652, 
the native population of that year; so that while the per 
cent. of increase of the whole population is 8.24, that of the 
foreign population is 13.08. 

Of the total foreign-born population, 87,986 in number, 
56,903 are of Irish birth, and 13,818 of British American ; 
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5,977 English, 5,608 German, and all other 5,680. Yet with 
the exception of the German-born population, the percent- 
age of increase has been less among the Irish than among 
other foreign-born persons, it. being only 5.05 per cent., 
against 55.16 per cent. in the case of the natives of British 
America, and 15.08 per cent. in the case of the English. 
Under the head of “ all other ” nationalities, the increase from 
1865 to 1870 was 1,562, or 387.93 per cent. 

Table III. shows, perhaps with more distinctness, the ~ 
slight proportional increase of foreign-born over native-born 
persons. Of the population of 1865, the whole number be- 
ing 231,461, the number of natives was 153,652, or 66.39 
per cent., while the number of foreigners was 77,809, or 
33.61 per cent. In 1870, the whole number being 250,526, 
the number of natives was 162,540, or 64.88 per cent. ; for- 
eigners 87,986, or 35.12 per cent. If we examine, in this 
table, the percentage of increase of foreigners of the various 
nationalities, we find that the Irish increase since 1865 has 
been from 54,166 to 56,903; a diminution of percentage of 
the whole population, from 23.40 to 22.71 per cent; there 
is also a diminution of the German percentage of the whole, - 
from 2.84 to 2.24 per cent; the foreigners of other national- 


ities, on the other hand, exhibit an increase of percentage, 


mostly in the case of natives of British America. 

The increase and diminution of population by wards, be-- 
tween the year 1865 and the year 1870, is shown in Table 
No. 5. All the wards show an increase of population except 
Ward 4, Ward 5, Ward 6, and Ward 8, where the aggregate 
diminution is 11,755. The large decrease in Ward 5, and 
the large increase in Ward 12, are no doubt mainly to be 
attributed to the Fort Hill improvements. The relative in- 
crease of population by wards is shown by the table of “ per 
cent. increase,” and in this table, the wards which show an 
increase of population rank as follows: Ward 12, Ward 1, 


Wards 18,14 and 15, taken together, Ward 11, Ward 9, 


STATISTICS. 


Ward 7, Ward 16, Ward 2, Ward 10, and Ward 3. The 
population of the wards varies from -28,921 in Ward 7, to 


8,536 in Ward 13 (Highlands). 


now rank, as regards population, is as follows: 


The order in which they 


Ward 7, 


Ward 1, Ward 2, Ward 12, Ward 3, Ward 15, Ward 11, 
Ward 5, Ward 9, Ward 10, Ward 16, Ward 6, Ward 14, 
Ward 8, Ward 4, Ward 13. 
Boston numbered, in 1870, among its population, natives 

of every State and Territory in the Union, except Nevada, 
Nebraska, and West Virginia, although Arkansas, Alaska — 
Territory, and Washington Territory, having only one each, 
and Oregon having only two, narrowly escaped being in- 
cluded with the three places first named. 
Of the entire population, one half (that is to say 125,341 
out of 250,526) are white natives of this Commonwealth, 
, and there are in addition 1,279 colored natives of this State ; 


and 154,652 


are natives of the New England States. The 


natives of the Southern and Western States number about 
3,000.. The white natives of Massachusetts are distributed 
by Wards as follows : — 


Ward 


1 12,761 
2 ee Lyool 
ee, 6,920 
Bees. e  -4,040 
5 6,291 
6 5,155 
7 . 13,203 
8 5,271 


Ward 


4 op 
dha snes 
1g ee 
1 ye 
Loe. 
14. 
Le 
16. 


7,081 
7,266 
8,284 


ert agg 


4,565 
6,790 
7,297 
7,806 


~ The foreign-born white population is thus distributed : — 


Ward 


1 8,567 
"oe . 11,423 
ete. 014 
f 3,451 


Ward 


66 
66 


66 


5 
oe 
‘Cas 
8 


6,222 

2,884 
13,880 

3,45 
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In the 12th table, there is, in addition to this table of for- 
eign-born persons, a table of persons of foreign parentage, 
in the aggregate, and by wards, which gives this result : — 


Foreign fathers ‘ : : : : : 150,779 
Foreign mothers. : : EI . 150,645 
Foreign fathers and mothers. ; : : 142,249 


Exhibited by wards, it is not likely that the proportion 
between the wards differs materially from that in the table 
next given above. 

The natives of Ireland are distributed in wards, as fol- 
lows : — 


Ward 1 4.177 |‘ Ward 9°". 7 re 

“9 8,687 1°30) | 
Pai te ess Pe: be cot T ee 

tie to: haan aera Beate ‘612°, eee 
5 4,752 43° 4 Ser 
6 1,748 co 4°) Pee 
A - 10,454 6615 > ee 
8 


1,847 ‘6: 16°. >.) 


The colored population of Boston is 3,518, being an 
~ increase of 1,082 since 1865. Of the whole number, 3,115 
are of native, aud 398 of foreign birth; 162 of these last 
being from Nova Scotia, and 65 from New Brunswick. 
Ward 6 contains 1,778 of these colored inhabitants, and there 
appear to be none in Ward 13. Somewhat less than one- 
third of the colored people (or 1,279) were born in Massa- 
chusetis ; and of the remainder, 770 were born in Virginia, 
und 240 in Maryland. Of colored Africans, there are only 
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9. Wedo not observe any other facts in regard to this 
small class of our population, which call for further comment 
or analysis. 

Table No. VII. exhibits the native white population by 
wards, classified by age and sex. We make the following 
summary : — } 


Total number of native white males t F 78,052 
‘6 66 Tt 6 ‘¢ females , > 81,373 
6 “é 6 ‘¢ colored males F . 1,547 
ey eo. 6S 66 46. 3 females, ° ° 1,568 
“6 “6 6 foreign white males : : 40,130 
‘6 66 cc 73 ‘¢ females ; é 47,458 
rT 6 < ‘¢ colored males ; ; 188 
6s rT oT << ‘s females, . ; 210 


This summary shows no great disparity between the sexes, 
except in the case of those of foreign birth, where the dis- 
parity might be expected to exist. If we look at the differ- 
ent ages, we find a considerable disproportion between males 
and females, in some cases. For instance, between the ages 
of 20 and 21, there are 1,637 native white males, and 2,023 
native , white females. From 65 to 70 there are 692 
native white males, and 983 native white females, and it will 
be observed that above this age the females considerably pre- 
dominate in number. Over the age of 90, there are 27 native 
white females, and only 8 native white males ; though the one 
who is set down as having reached the age of one hundred 
isamale. The age of four persons, three of whom are in 
Ward 8, and one in Ward 12, is unknown. The same gen- 
eral fact regarding the greater longevity of females is shown 
by Table No. [X., in relation to the foreign-born population. 

The proportion of dwelling-houses to families constitutes 
perhaps the most interesting table of what is called the 
“social statistics” of the city. This will be observed ata 
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glance, in the first two columns of Table XII. The wards, 
as is to be expected, show a wide diversity in this respect ; 
but we have not thought it necessary to point out, in any new 
summary or table, the statistics on this point. 

The opportunities of secular education, in public and pri- 
vate schools, and in higher institutions of learning, are ex- 
hibited in the table of Colleges, etc. It should be mentioned 
that the State Nautical School has been abolished since 1870. 
Nearly 700 public schools are in operation, with an average 
attendance of more than 33,000; and these are supported at 
an expense of $850,000, raised by taxation; yet there are 
17,391 persons in the city who cannot read, and 23,420 who — 
cannot write. 

The Unitarians have the largest number of church organi- 
zations (27) and church edifices (26) ; the Methodists next 
(organizations 22, edifices 21). Next in order come the — 
Congregationalists, the Roman Catholics, the Baptists, and. 
the Episcopalians. In the table of accommodation for the | 
people, the order is changed, and is as follows: 1st, Roman 
Catholic; 2d, Congregationalist ; 3d, Unitarian; 4th, Bap- 
tist; 5th, Methodist; 6th, Episcopalian; and so.on. In 
value of church property, the order is: 1st, Unitarian; 2d, 
Congregationalist ; 3d, Roman Catholic; 4th, Episcopalian ; 
5th, Baptist; 6th, Methodist. | 

The facts in relation to the Libraries, and to the News- 
papers and Periodicals, are stated in the tables with sufficient 
conciseness, though the classification of the newspapers as 
“ political and literary,” is likely to mislead those who do 
not consider that the best of our daily papers are those to 
which the public look for their literary intelligence and 
reading. 

The productive ind iene of Boston is partially exhibited 
in the table of Manufactures, so various in their character as 
to embrace almost every tield of ingenuity and contrivance, 

It should be remarked here, that owing to many and peculiar 
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difficulties in their collection, little confidence can be placed 
in the accuracy or the completeness of the statistics of manu- 
factures. They are, of course, presented as officially re- 
corded ; but it seems just that they should be accompanied 
with a caution. 

There are 25 branches of this description of industry, which 


yield more than a million dollars each of product, beginning 


with Clothing (men and women’s), $18,757,621. To this 
add, though not in the order of product, but alphabetically, 
Boots and Shoes, Carpets, Coal Oil, Confectionery, Furni- 
ture, Gas, Iron, Curried Leather, Malt Liquors, Lumber, 
Machinery (of all kinds $4,244,405), Marble and Stone 
Work, Molasses and Sugar refined ($5,414,273), Organs, 
Piano-Fortes, Paints, Printing (of all descriptions $5,733,- 
160), Ship Building and Upholstery. Nearly as many more 
of these industries produce between half a million dollars 
and a million dollars each. The curious searcher will find 
many facts in this table from which he may deduce valuable, 
as well as interesting theories, and, perhaps, with a due 
degree of care, something better than theories. For instance, 
it would not be very difficult, perhaps, to arrive at some 
useful conclusions as to the relative disproportion between 
the wages of men and women, and the comparative profitable- 
ness to the city of the different descriptions of productive 
industry. But this has not been deemed within the province 
of the compiler of these tables, and may be left to the skilled 
statistician and the political economist. 

Under the head of Social Statistics may also be found cer- 
tain figures as to Valuation, Public Debt, Taxation, Pauper- 
ism, Crime and Wages, which are so concisely stated that 
they do not need any restatement or analysis. They are, 
besides, of comparatively small value, because, under most 
of these heads, later statistics may be found in works pub- 
lished by the city or the State government. 
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i, TABLE I. 


-opulation of Boston from 1800 to 1870, with increase and per cent 
A, ; +. increase. 
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POPULATION. Decennial 
F Decennial 

YEAR. 5 per cent 
Boston. | Roxbury. Dorchester. Total. increase. increase. 

beatytel -< 24,937 *2,765 2,347 SOMO Meat stele tier exditete 

810. ww oe 33.787 *3,669 2,930 40,386 10,337 34.40 
meres... | 48,208 #4,135 8,684 51,117 10,731 26.57 
events. 1. \ 61,802 *5,247 4,074 70,713 19,596 38.34 
met ® Slate, «.'« 93,383 *9,089 4,875 107,347 36,634 51.81 
etm. oc. 0 «| 136,881 *18 364 7,969 163,214 55,867 52.04 

en) 

BEMMGtist ess <6 177,840 25,137 9,769 212,746 49,532 30.35 
SS ee : t 250,526 37,780 17.76 


* Including West Roxbury, incorporated as a separate town in 1851. 
Annexed in 1867, ¢ Annexed in 1869. 
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TABLE II. 


Population of Boston in 1865 dnd 1870; native, foreign and colored; : 
classified by sex; with increase and per cent increase. 
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s 
J Percent. 
1865. 1870. Increase, Increase. 
NATIVE — Males. ONG se 6.59 Bere Ss) eu 73,816 79,599 5,783 7.83 : : 
- 7 
Females . 50 6 « 6.0 & +s 79,836 82,941 3,105 3.89 
FOREIGN— Males ...0.e0se-e.0| 88,455 40,318 6,863 20.51 
Females 6-540 aw © “oe 'e oe 44.354 47 668 3,314 7.47 e / ea” 
Total Population =) O66 he le 12.6.8. * ene 231,461 250,526 19,065 8.24 rs t 
DOrouRe Maelo sisi Pues ch ak ae 1,735 616 55.05 
BRORSAIBE gid fau/etie, “ate dt Wi 1,312 1,778 466 | 35.52 ie 
EL OERILEMIOXINL ots Te sr vate ete se'fe.c0f $2 2,431 3,513 1,082 44.55 
NATIVITY OF FOREIGN—Irish..... 54,166 56,903 2,737 5.05 a 
British Am... 8,905 13,818 4913 | 55.16 — 
English ...| 5,194 5,977 78 |) bog ae 
German ..+| 5,426 5,608 182 326. 
Allother...| 4,118 5,680 1,562 a E:- 
PLD tAMMOPEIRT Hse ov sal 'S6i Gel eue tenets 1 BGT T OOD 87,986 10,177 13,08. a 
i 
é ~* 
~ 4 


: TABLE III. 


lation of Boston in 1865 and 1870; native, foreign and colored, 
am with percentage of each. 


1865. Percentage. 1870. Percentage. 


153,652 . 66.39 162,540 64.88 
77,809 33,61 87,986 35,12 


ooo 


250,526 


eee se) 8 CU 


Oa 2,431 | 1.05 3,513 1.40 


» 4 


Of Of 
Foreign | whole Foreign | whole 


ne hee popula- | popula- popula- | popula- 
aM tion. tion. tion. tion. iy 
Trish .........| 54,166 | 69.61 | 23.40 | 56,903 | 6447 | 22.71 
_ Britich American . . . 8,005 | 11.44 3.84 13,818 | 15.70 5.51 a 
‘z Rs P00 5's vd: « 5,194 6.68 2.25 5,977 6.79 2.39 e: 
UESMIROST c. cie ss 0-0 5,426 | 698 | 2.34 5,608 6.38 2.24 a 
_ Allother foreign . . 4,118 5.29 1.78 5,680 6.46 2.27 ; 
_ Totalforeign ... 77,809 } 33.61 87,986 35.12 ye 
e Mh 
ay 


TABLE IV. 
Population of Boston in 1865 and 1870; classified by and with pere 


centages of specified ages, and sex. 


Pee 


1865. 1870. 
Per Per Per ber 
Males. centage. Fem/Is. centage. Males. centage. Fem’ls. eentage. 
Underlyear ....| 2,417 2.25 2,299 | 1.85 2,979 | 2.48 2,970 | 2.27 


Between 1 and2yrs.| 2,236 2.08 2,095 1.69 2,588 2.16 2,£60 1.96 
“ 2% 3 “ | 2611] 243 | 2546] 2.05 | 2,712] 226 | 2,713] 2.08 
“ 3g «& 4 & | 2545] 2.87 | 2,486] 2.00 | 2,652] 2.21 | 2,692! 2.06 
oe ye cdot ata 2,604 2.43 2,630 2.12 2,427 2.02 2,404 1.84 
ss eee CB 12,7385 | 11.87 | 18,048 | 10.51 | 11,496 9.59 | 11,532 8.83 
oe 20 ee AS 11,267 | 10.50 | 11,156 8.99 | 11,985 | 10.00 | 12,118 9.28 
a 155 ea 9,415 8.78 | 11,407 9.18 | 11,250 9.388 | 12,445 9,53 
Gr n20. S250 watt 19,019 | 17.73 | 28,140 | 22.66 | 24,899 | 20.76 | 29,787 | 22.81 
Scr BOL "a0 4 17,126 | 15.97 | 20,836 | 16.78 | 19,429 | 16.20 | 21,287 | 16.30 
Aaa POM 3) Pa 13,183 | 12.29 | 13,583 | 10.94 | 14,232 | 11.87 | 14,580 | 11.16 
ih reo0 tO tes 7,516 7.01 7,575 6.10 7,905 6.59 8,383 6.42 
“ ¢ “70 “ | 8400] 3.17 | 4,153| 3.34 | 3,876] 3.23 | 4,643] 3,55 


ETO | ABO se = 956 .89 1,704 1.37 1,214 1.01 1,883 1.44 
ee SOeeeO0re ** 223 21 : 476 08 248 21 547 42 
ce OO cad OO nce 17 02 46 04 19 .02 62 05 
Over 100 years... . 0 ar) 5 oe 3 “ye 7 ee 
Unknown .-. eee 1 e° 5 ont 3 ee 1 ate 


Totals . . . 6» «| 107,271 | 46.35 | 124,190] 58.65 | 119,917} 47.87. | 180,609] 52,13 


TABLE V. 


Population of Boston in 1865 and 1870, by Wards; with increase and 


. ; decrease, and per cent increase and decrease. 


WUMritE «© 6° 6>s 6 0 


MET a ig FoiFa, 0. 6 


Dew AWet se (ste le 6 


&6 16 a a oe Oo SO 


Total. @ @ 6 6 8 


1865. 


20,568 
23,256 
14,833 
11,136 
21,517 
12,783 
24,351 
13,771 
11,764 
12,843 
12,015 
13,481 


28,426 


10,717 


231,461 


PR APE 


1870. 


25 ,484 
24,912 
14,990 
10,216 
14,166 
11,792 
28,921 
11,278 
14,142 
13,097 
14,617 
19,880 

8,536 
11,385 
14,851 
12,259 


250,526 


Increase and decrease. 


4,916 increase. 
a BiG) g 

157 es 

920 decrease. 
7,351 me 

991 A 
4,570 increase. 
2,493 decrease. 


2,578 increase. 


254 
2,602 « 
6,399 « 
6,346 « 
1,542 “ 


19,065 net increase. 


Per cent increase 


and decrease. 


23.90 increase. 
7.12 66 
1.6 “¢ 
' 8.26 decrease. 
34.16 ce 
Tio ce 
18.77 increase. 
18.10 decrease 


20.22 increase, 


1.98 by 
21.00 See 
a] AT. 
22.82 § 
14.39 66 

8,25— - 4S 


a LLL LLL ALLL 


a ete 


Fe i 


TABLE VI. 
Nativities of the Population of Boston in 1870, by Wards. 


mm ff | | 
_— ——— ooo 


WHERE BORN, “ ao] . cs} : 3 . ro o 4 rg 
be) ee Be ey te BE - | 3 | 2°) 2 
ms fo} — fo} —_ =] lon] rm) -— ° — lo} 
FIS|IE ISIE ISIE ISIE ISIE! S 

Si F (So), FE 13 | = | Sie eee 
STATES. 
LALA DANIO ste ns lel eure aH eek ge Gk aH eee nI ERS ES 3} 1 6 1 
Arkansas e . e ° ¢ . e e . . ° e e ° e e . e ° e . » e ° e . s . . J . 7 . . ° °° . 
California oS. © oD. (6 11 ee 5 1 3 1 5 a we 3 . 4 eee 
Connecticut. .... 68; 1 29} 2 46) 9 69}. . 69} 1 89). os 
Delawareus: pusiie is 2). . 3} 2 6} 2 4; 8 le. it 11 
IOC ats vekinits. ataeis z 1 ihe vie 1 1 At ete eee 1 1 6 
Georgiaeys oss 0% ac) a Uiee a 4 4 6 8 Aten | 2 18 
Illinois e . e e . ° . 15 ° . 2 ° . 7 3 9 . . 4 e * 9 1 
Indiana ST ea et ee Sj: SO cet ope 1: 0 @ hie) e Z ee Bifet's 9 ete 
Iowa . . . . e . . . 7 . e 1 e ° . . . . e . . . . f e . . ° . e . e ° ° e 
PCANSUN ein te de las eee Lie ke aeCieents NEEM oie hs Pantie le. ed teks pe Be Le UP er he 1S 
Kentucky 6 whine! 6S se 6 a 1 oS lee he 1 0, 4e Ce tee om os 1 6 
Louisiana ose. 6s Bt sin Biss 7) 364 8} 4 12; 1 Th tate 
Maine.) sc ie 0 2 + | 2,410 3 684)" 4 921) 17 847} 1 651). . 819] . 2 
Maryland .< . «+s « 24); 2 16] 18 12} 57 13) 14 12; 2 9 124 
Massachusetts. . » .|12, 761] 11/11,821] f16} 6,920) 320) 4,340) ¢37) 6,291 5) 5,155} f75l 
Michigan cee e ee 10} cents sy a RA Sie 4). ft 2 
Minnesota. em © 168 8 ee sm ole 6] @*8 0 + ¢le Siadeoa 1 oe 2 ee 
Mississippi eo sel ee tl 6 0.8 1s00R eeesftevli*® ee 3 6 wh ae o-.0 te ae. 1 oe e 
Missouri . oe .e. nS a an ay 1]. . 2h ses Thiet Hf ewe 
Nebraska e'e © e@ @ o1ee eo ete & ele aiie © ec} wo of eo 6 & he « | ae) eens ene ef eee 
INGVAGA Cm sma' ters ore cece us ienene o- 6 Je lie <6 ile re eo efee ele efleeweile e1ee ele e @ 
New Hampshire... T20i:. oc fencesal aL 720): 8 OTF os 367} 6 « 535 14 
New Jers3y . « « « « 45]. .« I3}iens 20 5 19} 2 10}. .- 5 22 
ING IVI) OLE) > 2.0 iets 301). . 195 8 209) 52 209 6 181}. .- 147 $55 
North Carolina .. . 4|.. 6} 8 2| 16 1} fil 2} 2 4 53 
ODIO eeie lave teu: eter 1 2 9 6 34 1 15]... 8 & 
OTEPON <s sohes vole \ekes| case us | eben amectal| che.) ere % ecto @ ee @ le © as) eee Baer a one 
Pennsylvania . « « « ve leita | 38} 9 50| 26 43 35] 6 » 41 63 
Rhode Island .... S5lier. 27 2 63] 10 79} 3 B35] 6 53 17 
South Carolina ...|... 1 fe) rare te 13 6| 3 7 34 
Tennessee oe ef @ @ @ oe. 8 . @ 2 ee 6 e il e 1 ht 1 vf 
Texas. e e e es e © . 2 . J 1 e« e 2 ° e 1 . e s a . . ° e . . 1 
Vermont «eee. 138} 1 (CAN G 221|. . 197 ieee 135]. - 231 5 
Walvahire yy alsa a ale 49} 17 17 7 Ne afl! 12} 33 4; 19 16 363 
West Virginia. eee eeejsee eee ee wer ear re eee oo ed ey ee of © ee 
Wiscoteiny 4...) 5, chs O)Ses lnehatssl. <1 4 Lie Al sis teers, jie aes 
District of Columbia. 2) |< ae 44 3 lis 15 25 
Alaska Territory ee eo pists oe irece re ie" el: le ve ret wl bs fo es par © 0 «} @-e2ia7 s wT Oe © 
New Mexico Territory Tc epics olere fe eels cfe os {ie © fete wi) @itet ieee | conan 
Washington Territory]. «© . je elece o}]e «| 6 ce «|e | ce: if» s0°| one cen) itian Itemnenen amr eee 
At sea under U./5. flag Tice bee ie }e «|e 0 «|e «|e 0 © |e 6 | eign ae rec carer 
Not stated 2.2 2 @ ie a a | oe 108 4 2° 8 @ ee ee @ ee 42 4,2 oS e © .-0 


cece | es | ere | sees | me | a | | | | eT 


Totals. . » » . {16,863} 48)/13,351| 87) 9,256} 643) 6,604 142) 7,901] 38) 7,180} 1,587 


* Including the Islands in the harbor, etc. {Including one Indian. 
} Including two Indians. 
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Nativities of the Population of Boston. — Continued. 
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WHERE BORN. 


California. 
Connecticut 
Delaware. 
Florida. 
Georgia. . 
Illinois . . 
Indiana. . 


Kentucky. 
Louisiana. . 
MAING . sss 
Maryland. . 
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Massachusetts 
Michigan . 

Minnesota 

Mississippi . 
Missouri . 

Nebraska . 

Wevyeda « ¢ «ss 
New Hampshire 
New Jersey... 
low York ..s.. 
North Carolina. 
Ohio * * ° . . e 
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South Carolina 
Tennessee .. 
ema see + 
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At sea under U. S. flag 
TiOm EGBICd) «66 0 0 0) 


eoeetee 
eeeeeesbeeseee#eeegeospepeeeereerFese8s 0 
eo 02 6 6 o 0 & 6 2 © .& 42 82YOhe @ 4 4 8-0 FO 6.60 O ES 8 


eo 2 6. ¢ 2-O © @ © 8) ©: & €6.O,-@ € @ © O'S, € 8. 616.70 9,9). 2 OO & 8. B+ 8 6 
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oS Ab a3 be. eG 2 
oe 4°82 © ara 


PAIS ss 5 0 es 


WARD 7.| WARD 8.| WARD-9.|WARD 10.}WARD 11.]WARD 12. 


Seeeeeet 


—— 


Guetta lwo Sl aes 9} 3 10). . 4|. 8] oe 
8] «.« 10}. - Tle Glaze be 3]. . ll}. . 
45 Pa © val oe 70 3 68 oe 96 1 61 oe 
1 o.@ er. eB oe 3 2 3 1 eee °e@ eee ee 
i . e@ 2 ee 1 ee oe @ Cf 3 see St 6 a -é_¢ * e 
2 ee 5 1 5 2 ® 6 #2 2 ay Se o- jor 1 
17|.. 8}. . a rd ae LO) come Ay 16) 2 
5 eo we 4 eye 8 eo eee a7 9 ] e+e 1 oe 
4 oe ees @ a6 6 ae ee Oe | ae & u * 1 ow 

. ee a we eee ee 1 oe oee ee eee ee} 2 oe 
3 . « ‘ote z 9 2 2 ee 7 ee 7 2 
4)- - Lie Oia‘ 8 2 6 2 38 1 
832). .| 1,178]. .| 1,185, 1] 9241. .| 1,777] 9] 1,253) 1 
20). . 7 1 2 1 19 3 20} 10 18 2 

13,203) 65] 5,271) 12| 7,081} 44] 7,266] 33) 8,284) 9/11,490) 11 
4|.. 4)... 18} . 3). 12). . T)e 
2 = @ oee oe 2 . @ 3 . 3 ee 5 * 6 

eee ae ee oe oe 1 ° e ee ‘dll a) pa. -» 1 2 ee 
4 ee 3 . % se 5 sia 6 ee 3 * 

243). . 586]. . 588; 1| 484 a (A ae 5141. . 
23) 6 « 21). .« 22} 1 Lips -s 13) cde idler 
324). . 205). . 263} 7)~ 125 2} 279 2} 246, 5 

agate 1 She wal file a 21. - lee oS Lape 
14 e . 14 e ° V Ai, ° . 14 . . 17 . 9 . . 

eee * ¢ ee e-+40@ © ee] a © 2 . e- eee ° 
40} 6 57 4 42) 5 33] . 27 1 40 5 
63]. 62; 1) 108).. 63] . 124] 12 67\. . 
12]... 6 i ti 7 6 1 i) 5 2). 
Nee el aoc are lerear (se 1}. 4). Zl. « 

° . ° . . 2 ° . e ° . e . . . . i ‘ e 
129). . 208). . 206 166). . 211 3 Ves 
6 1 5; 12 51} 38 16} 117 12] 37 23); 8 
Di. ie 4). . 3) 6 3| > 8}. Oittewes 
1 oe bw ¢ 2 8 1 5 6 6 3 3 1 

oar ¢ ve eee ee ee ee oe @ ° a e +t ie 6) Ss a 
vi ° ° 2 . 2 . e . e e ° . . . ° . ° . . ° ° . . . 

aS ¢ oe 2s ee ee ee * @ 1 7. 7 8 7 oe ee 
1 ee 32 oe oe @ ° 7. ee . oe 7. 


15,028} 12 7,784| 37] 9,800) 122| 9,271) 166/11,067, 101] 13,986] 41 
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Nativities of the Population of Boston. — Continued. 


WHERE BORN. 


STATES, 
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Arkansas . e 
California. . 
Connecticut. 
Delaware . 
Florida . 
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Washington Territory. 


At sea under U.S. flag. 
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WHERE BORN. 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 
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TABLE XIII. 


Industrial Statistics. 


54. 


Awnings and Tents ...es»ceseee 


Bags, other than paper. ...- 


Baking Powders . . ..eecoe 


Banners, Flags and Regalias . . 


Pee sc eee we ee es 
* Belting and Hose (leather) . 


Billiard and Bagatelle Tables, 


Blacking « ...e-«ee 
Bleaching and Dyeing. . 
Blueing ...-«-ssee 
Bookbinding . . « ey. 
Boot and Shoe Findings. 
Boots and Shoes .... 
Bottling . . . « « 6 os « 


Boxes, packing. ...-. 


Boxes, paper. . «+ s-ee-e 


Brass Founding and finishing 


Bread and other bakery products 


DEE east ats ele ¢ «6.0 ¢ 


Bronze castings . ...+..-. 


Brooms and wisp Brushes. . . 


ne a 
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Carpets, other thanrag. ... 


Carriages and Sleds, children’s 


Carriages and Wagons. ... 


Cars, freight and passenger . 


Chocolate .... 


Chromos and Lithographs . 


SCUSGME p helic ¢ 0 6 0 8 


Clothing, men’s ...... 


Capital. | Wages. |Materials.} Products, 


—_— ee oer ee SF Oe ee ae 
—_——_ —_—_ 


32/23 

60/0 

Seine 

ca} R 
4} 24} $7,000 
1| 46} 100,000 
aes 11,000 
2| 18 4,000 
2} 18 7,000 
3| 16 58,000] | 
3 | 44 77,200 
4} 19 28,000 
9{ 65 15,700 
1} 14 10,000 

39 | 689| 292,800 
9 | 139 69,700 

84 {1317 567,100 
1} 4 5,000 


4} 32 11,500 
142,500 
11} 98 49,800 
176,450 
685} 620,000 

9 15,000 

6 3,300 


36 75,500 


3 

1 

2 

5 | 292 59,000 
3 

2| 461} 620,000 
2 


41| 43,000 

28 | 389} 264,800 
2 | 225} 850,000 
3 | 135} 250,000 
5 | 147} 117,800 


2| 10] — 35,900 
23 |7536| 4,429,490 


$12,750 
12,000 
7,000 
5,876 
7,300 
9,900 
31,600 
12,000 
24,202 
6,000 
308,400 
51,300 
686,760 
1,300 
13,400 
126,800 
49,374 
153,489 
131,300 
2,600 
1,550 
101,532 
21,800 
158,500 
12,500 
266,758 
170,760 
53,000 
93,000 
4,800 


$20,385 
76,500 
79,300 
7,000 
7,490 
84,905 
69,010 
44,124 
4,816 
15,000 
808,129 
80,369 
1,292,587 
2,150 
82,795 
144,871 
109,008 
596,793 
343,500 
20,000 
13,300 
126,171 
61,500 
806,075 
42,600 
182,401 
191,765 
503,914 
82,635 
48,000 


100,806 
58,700 
40,000 

860,300 
285,500 
2,379,118 
15,000 
56,000 
421,600 
206,800 
753,240 
518,200 

35,000 

15,906 
372,003 
182,500 

1,028,300 

90,000 
668,650 
862,535 
681,259 
286,000 

90,00 


3,089,136} 10,483,321] 17,489,407 


STATISTICS. 


TABLE XIII. — Continued. 


Clothing, women’s. .... 


Coal Oil, rectifled ....-. 


Coffee and Spices, ground. 
GOfins <h- sas contests ta lis 
Collars and Cuffs, paper. 


Confectionery. ... 
Cooperage .. 2... 
Coppersmithing... 
Cordage and Twine . 
Cordials and Syrups. 
Cork-cutting..... 
Cosmetics... 4.» 


Croquet sets. . « « « 


Gutlery =. . s.0 + +s 


Cutlery and Edge-tools 


Drugs and Chemicals . 


Dye Extracts .... 


Engraving. ..... 


Engraving and Stencil-cutting . 


HUGS keke teitomeite Vode Pocurts ts 


Fire Arms, small Arms. . 


Flouring Mill Products.. . 


Frames, mirror and picture 


Furniture (not specified). . 


Furniture, Chairs . . 


Furniture, Refrigerators. 


Wurs, dressed... 4... 


Gasctiecenet cr. 


Gas and Lamp Fixtures. 


(Fas vRetortsusessi 
CHIGIng pep nine sus 


Glass, cut. . 


CFIDESWALG's toile ts) cha tetsicet 


No. of estab- 


jor) 
m b 


lishments. 


Capital. | Wages. |Materials.| Products. 


$139,995 


815,000 
355,500 
30,800 
360,000 
153,000 
47,700 
80,000 
28,000 
103,000 
12,000 
10,200 
18,000 
10,000 
13,800 
345,300 
35,000 
8,035 
25,575 
41,000 
70,000 
50,000 
280,800 
1,560,700 
6,000 
23,000 
255,000 
2,592,000 
153,000 
30,000 
3,700 
50,500 
102,000 


$198,084 


99,800} 
47,772 
19,700 
33,600 
129,348 
52,336 
52,900 
16,400 
27,100 
14,000 
1,700 
10,000 
7,200 
17,600 
58,620 
15,500 
30,360 
16,314 
49,300 
5,100 
5,400 
181,258 
913,015 
4,250 
9,800 
37,610 
366,684 
122,200 
11,000 
14,700 
51,400 
72,000 


614,875 
319,460 
36,180 
212,060 
495,851 
70,781 
66,778 
40,860 
87,122 
21,448 
13,087 
29,200 
8,000 
6,301 
22,396 
83,500 
6,410 
22,669 
14,806 
2,400 
302,000 


~ 491,001 


1,850,128 
3,000 
12,440 
195,450 
731,698 
179,463 
9,900 
18,623 
70,000 
36,314 


$751,414) $1,268,214 


1,141,888 
524,224 
82,225 
552,000 
1,025,600 
186,851 
225,000 
101,900 
279,000 
43,500 
41,100 
60,500 
25,000 
30,037 
819,179 
116,000 
85,500 
71,500 

- 182,500 
10,500 
313,000 
995,888 
3,724,898 
10,000 
99,400 
376,710 
1,952,030 
462,580 
30,000 
$9,715 
171,000 
146,200 
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TABLE XIII. — Continued. 


No. of estab- 
lishments 


Hands 
Employed. 


Capital. | Wages. 


Materials.| Products. 


er rnencnnen | een | ip | ae ee en | ee | 


Gold Leaf and Foil... 
Hairwork.....ee-. 
Hardware. ..* 2. o« 
Hardware, Saddlery. . 
Hats and Caps. .... 
Hat-and Cap Materials. 
Heating Apparatus... 
Hoopskirts and Corsets 


Hubs and Wagon Materials 


India Rubber and Elastic Goods 


Ink, printing... eeeoeeee 2 


Ink, writing... 1.20. 


Instruments, professional, etc. . 


Iron Bolts, Nuts, Washers, etc. 


Iron Castings (not specified). . . 


Iron Castings, Stoves, Heaters, ctc . 


Tron Nails and Spikes, cut, etc. .. 


Iron, forged androlled..... 


Iron Pipe, wrought .. 
Japanned Ware. ... 
TOWOys «le ee es 
Kindling-wood..... 
Lamps and Lanterns.. 
Lasts «ee eeeevee 


Lead Pipe. osoeeee 


Leather, curried. . . «6. 


Leather, patent and enamelled . : 


Liquors, distilled .....+.- 


Liquors, malt «..-.s+-e«.s- 


Looking-glasses . . 1... 


Lumber, planed... - eo 


Lumber, Staves, Shooks, etc. 


Machinery (not specified) . . 


28 


FP DS oO bw HFK CO KH ST HS K§ HS FP FSF CFO He 


tb iw) 
=H FF CO K YH HS NW HF 


10 


428 
108 


192 


737 


972 


28,100 
94,800 
199,100 
1,000 
251,000 
2,500 
80,000 
155,000 


36,000] 


65,000 
12,000 
110,000 
556,500 
100,000 
527,000 
90,000 
575,000 
735,000 
300,000 
9,700 
127,700 
5,200 
21,000 
11,500 
310,000 
661,600 
160,000 
50,000 
883,000 
25,000 
1,071,500 
20,000 
1,164,000 


41,600 
26,924 
161,180 
4,602 
263,575 
2,500 
48,100 
97,700 
18,500 
14,800 
5,500 
8,200 
52,300 
12,000 
263,605 
96,000 
105,000 
547,000 
135,000 
5,600 
115,550 
8,060 
12,000 
15,500 
8,400 
256,504 
91,780 
7,000 
113,630 
18,000 
540,972 
10,000 
513,346 


87,500 
116,050 
243,005 

2,645 
339,346 
6,000 
122,700 
238,600 
50,541 
31,500 
15,410 
45,000 
34,670 
15,500 
459,292 
48,350 
146,515 

1,811,000 

680,128 

1,528 
114,611 
11,165 
15,800 
6,785 
481,200 

1,959,924 

580,150 

49,500 
762,350 
20,000 
2,647,748 
40,000 
677,464 


163,560 
196,600 
616,850 
13,300 
782,300 
14,000 
225,000 
467,000 
111,000 
63,500 
25,000 
75,000 
152,900 
30,000 
846,783 
240,000 
466,600 
2,643,200 
1,000,000 
10,000 
338,100 
24,000 
42,000 
26,000 
616,650 
2,881,120 
800,000 
80,000 
1,394,500 
100,000 
8,617,350 

55,000 
2,032,203 


Machinery, cotton and woollen. . « . 


STATISTICS. 


TABLE XIII. — Continued. 


Machinery, railroad repairing ..... 


Machinery, Engines and Boilers. ... 


Marble and Stone Work (not specified). 


Marble and Tombstones. . .. «eee 


Masonry, brick and stone . eeceeee 


MatGhbd > ustctchhie ohn G bahc se Hukaei 


Meats, cured and packed (not specified). 


Meat, packed, Pork . «eee e cee. 


IMCLCTSis cist siheine 0 Seats 
Millinery «0:2 « 0 0 


IMATISEONECS cmeiies ct 6 Neue 


e 


Mineral and Soda Waters. 


Molasses and Sugar, refined . 


e 


Mucilage and Paste. ...«.e-e-. 


Musical Instruments (not specified) 


Musical Instruments, Organs . .. 


Musical Instruments, Pianos. . 


Needles. «eee eee 
Nets, Fish and Seine. . 
Oil animal Wiegs ss chs 
Oilssfish). ie tels@elts Net ane 
Oil, vegetable, linseed. . 
Oil (not specified) . . . 
Paints (not specified) .. 
Paints, lead and zine. . 
Patent Medicines. ... 
Patterns and Models . . 
Plated Ware . o/s «es 
Pocket-books . . « «ee 


Preserves and Sauces . e 


e 


e 


. 


Printing Cotton (ioods, etc. « «eae. 


Printing and Publishing (not specifled). 


No.of estab- 
a lishments 


a 
bo 


41 


11 


ay 
o co 


ao mp S& 4 & bt HS eo 


Hands 


Employed. 


i 
for) 


Capital. 


$20,000 
165,000 
1,013,800 
748,500 
164,500 
8,925 
40,000 
100,000 
65,000 
18,000 
143,025 
50,000 
96,500 
1,700,000 
8,000 


37,100] 


589,000 
1,994,711 
3,000 
15,000 
10,000 
100,000 
100,000 
40,000 
3,500 
375,000 
216,150 
36,300 
84,150 
7,500 
150,000 
7,000 
335,300 


Wages. |Materials.| Products, 


$6,000 
208,910 
467,011 


488,561) 


57,490 
17,315 
20,800 
50,000 
15,360 
17,000 
110,532 
30,000 
66,920 
146,848 
1,600 
49,100 
454,346 
887,265 
4,560 
5,000 
1,300 
3,700 
17,500 
15,600 
4,000 
70,200 
81,550 
49,082 
70,000 
6.200 
31,000 
8,000 
78,900 


$4,000 
300,000 
672,546 
. 595,834 
178,500 
18,225 
92,446 
300,000 
308,700 
$5,000 
307,650 
60,000 
83,166 
4,982,895 
12,000 
11,080 
222,970 
605,099 
1,200 
15,000 
20,119 
204,000 
404,800 
23,000 
"18,000 
900,640 
298,234 
35,495 
49,716 
22,000 
434,200 
52,200 
90,670 


$30,000 
720,000 
1,462,202 
1,352,280 
310,260 
48,380 
500,000 
400,000 
339,215 
80,000 
568,489 
100,000 
294,048 
5,414,293 
20,000 
97,100 
1,070,114 
2,369,505 
15,000 
23,000 
38,000 
532,400 
428,610 
51,600 
36,000 
1,147,500 
559,600 
130,500 
181,500 
41,000 
545,000 
75,000 
1,072,000 


. 
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TABLE XIII. — Continued. 


Printing and Publishing, book. .... 
Printing and Publishing, newspaper. . 


Printing and Publishing, job... 
eee eee 
Bete. sek ws 
_ Roofing-materials ....... °-% 
Saddlery and Harness....... 
Safes, Doors, Vaults (fire proof) . 


Sails 


Gat ground imi: . . 2's 
Sash, Doors and Blinds. 


Scales and Balances. . . 


Sewing-machine Fixtures 


Sewing Machines .... 


Ship-building, repairing, etc. 


* 


PHO AIABCH so 6 6, ose 0 


RiNetGOGGS ss 6 6 6 
Bitver Ware... -s 
Soap and Candles. . 


Soap-stone Goods. . 


e 


Soda-water Apparatus . 


Starch 


Btationery.s . . «so ee 


Steel Springs ...... 


Sterecotyping and Electrotyping 


Stone and Earthen Ware .... 


Tin, Copper and Sheet-iron Ware 


Tobacco (not Cigars) and Snuff. 


PROURECO, CIPBTB ies 6 + 5s 8 8 


Trunks, Valises, and Satchels . 


Trusses, Bandages, Supporters 


Type-founding ... 


es) te 


Umbrellas and Canes ..... 


No. of Estab- 
lishments. 


4 


oo 
o WN 


bow HF vyNeaa woo eH - 


Hands 
Employed. 


a 
for) 


Capital. | Wages. Materials.| Products. 


eer 


18,000 
2,402,900 
1,438,800 
28,800 
20,500 
234,500 
342,500 
188,000 
49,200 
95,000 
286,800 
12,000 
18,800 
2,004,000 
926,200 
2,000 
4,000 
61,000 
29,500 
2,500 
149,000 
50,020 
1,000 
2,900 
27,800 
125,506 
411,200 
46,500 
50,950 
132,200 
42,000 
115,000 
26,000 


27,456 
801,170 
425,322 

25 ,600 

3,200 

60,400 
165,670 

88,300 

41,200 

13,200 
256,482 

4,400 

19,706 
356,700 
518,628 

41,900 

5,000 

42,000 

14,800 

19,144 

49,950 

8,800 
1,700 
2,900 

70,844 

15,800 
245,139 

20,836 

59,379 

90,552 

14,200 
104,100 

14,200 


40,000 
1,214,800 
284,988 
26,240 
27,100 
206,230 
260,582 
146,700 
112,469 
70,000 
483,545 
4,375 
16,500 


625,930 
162,320 
10,000 
115,685 
9,900 
82,200 
99,200 
131,060 
6,000 
4,800 
36,464 
17,160 
432,741 
42,686 
75,714 
136,210 
39,000 
55,575 


26,000 


55,000 
8,452,760 
1,153,400 
83,400 
37,500 
880,700 
549,213 
350,000 
203,805 
123,500 
923,790 
15,500 
61,000 
977,060 
1,363,047 
250,000 
15,000 
154,583 
74,700 
140,100 
399,575 
152,000 
10,000 
11,500 
142,919 

45,000 ° 
942,504 
92,573 
213,25 
881,900 
120,000 
252,000 
65,000 


VV ITE RV OPK sine is de tbo ia pa nek.s) ai aise he 


STATISTICS. 


31 2,500} 18,000) 108,144) 152,000 

| 48,300! 139.500 
Wood Brackets, Mouldings, etc.....| 2! 65 18,000} 23,000] += $4,000! “75,000 
Wood, turned and carved .......| 24 {| 132 47,700 70,408 40,210 209,950 ~ 


5 | 201 44,100] 41,200 


TABLE XIII. — Continued. | Sa ; 
2 h 
3 a | uo ; 
a oa = : . . 
“2 Z| Capital. | Wages. |Materials., Products. 
Se SR 
on) a 
ZA 
Upholstery Vlphs etetete siete eueneds | O21 0780 899,350 407,471 1,100,236 2,198,690 
Varnish . eoeeetre ese ee eee eee 3 18 73,000 12,100 299,810 385,750 
Veneering O478 TOC! @-e. 2) ss) ie A658, 0.78 1 14 150,000 11,400 20,000 125,000 
Ventilators cry stale: csmssnelieromevenc |) cL 6 2,500 8,900 6,703 14,000 “ 
Washing Machines, ctce.........| 3| 30 eee 16,565} 27.100] 157,000 
VV ALCH-CABOB Ua tromisi< site) olen sled emia) 2 35 ; 6,000 21,600 35,779 69,080 
Watches e e eoeeee n ie 6° 0 6 6s ‘2 L 18 30,000 10,000 15,000 40,000 - i. 
Whalebone and Rattan, prepared... 2 


Wood-work, miscellaneous . .....{| 2{ 20 51,000 9,800 22,145 80,000 
Wool-carding and Cloth-dressing. ..| 2] 21 10,800 9,500 700 20,000 
BO er MIS Wule ee letG ne. si eels eo | 1 43 10,000 7,500 30,000 60,000 raat 
WV Oreted MA000S jens) a acs. 0.2 sos «| 8 1/031 105,000) - 205,000} 205,000) 610,000 


SOCIAL STATISTICS. 


VALUATION. 


Real estate $332,051,900. Personal estate, $217,459,700. 
Total, $549,511,600. | 

How valued: By appraisement. True valuation, $586,- 
014,400. . 


PUBLIC DEBT. 


Town, city, township, parish (civil), or borough debt, for 
which bonds have been issued, $18,687,350. 

All other town, city, township, parish (civil), or borough 
debt, $3,131,061. 


TAXATION. 
(Not National.) 


State (of all kinds) ,$1,700,523. 
Town, city, township, parish (civil), or borough (of all 
kinds), $6,726,774. Total, $8,427,297. 


PAUPERISM. 
(Wot including 5,478 partially supported, at a cost of $40,267.) 


Whole number of paupers supported during the year: 
Native, 577; Foreign, 279. 

Whole number June 1, 1870: Native (white), 467; For- 

eign, 110. Annual cost of support, $5,042. 
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CRIME. 


Whole county: Whole number of criminals convicted 
during the year. 7,292. Native, 2,988; Foreign, 4,304. 

Whole number in prison June 1, 1870, Native (white), 
318; Native (black), 41; Foreign, 601. 

House of Industry: Convicted during the year: Native, 
631; Foreign, 1,727. | 

In prison June 1, 1870: Native (white), 40; Foreign, . 
316, 

WAGES. 


Average wages of a day laborer without board, $1.89; 
with board, $1.28. Average wages to a carpenter per day 
without board, $2.93. Average wages to a female domestic : 
per week without board, 124 to 15 cents per hour. Aver- 
age price of board to a laboring man per week, $4.44. 


Social Statistics. — Continued. 


LIBRARIES. 


1 State Library, 30,000 volumes; 1 Athenzum Library, 
88,800 volumes; Public Library of the City of Boston, 157,- 
189 volumes; 3 Libraries of Courts, 10,000 volumes; 1 Library 
of Theolog. Seminary, 5,000 volumes; 1 Library of Female 
Med. Col., 400 volumes; 22 Church Libraries (pastors’), 9,790 
volumes; 1 Y. M.C. Association Library, 4,500 volumes; 6 
Libraries of various associations, 63,000 volumes; 88 Sabbath- 
school Libraries, 60,950 volumes; 20 Circulating Libraries (sub- 
scription), 65,386 volumes; 203 Private Libraries, including 
those of lawyers and clergymen, 180,059 volumes. 


NEWSPAPERS AND PERIODICALS. 


T Political dailies. Average circulation . aon a o,0UU 


4. « bi-weeklies. “ _ : - 20,000 
8 “ weeklies. a i : é 59,700 
1 «¢ bi-monthly. ‘ & ‘ : 1,000 
1 feligious daily. a : : : 8,500 
9 a weeklies. a a ; « 1138,500 
2 4 bi-monthlies. “ 3 F ; 14,000 
14 af monthlies. a 4 : « 105,250 
1 « quarterly. “ : ‘ ; 650 
17 Literary weeklies. “ “ Beaierir cates veils) 
14 «s monthlies. &“ as : . 262,000 
1 «“ quarterly. : “ : : 2,500 
19 Miscellaneous weeklies. “ « RM MEL 548 
a és bi-weeklies. &“ - : 6,000 
3 a bi-monthlies. a“ : 23,000 
13 « — monthlies. a che? MEBO4R0 
4 a quarterlies. a Sime: 5,100 


1 4“ semi-annual. tf ° ; — 4,000 


het 


_ 


a wr ay 


Social Statistics. — Continued. P 


COLLEGES, ACADEMIES AND SCHOOLS. 


—" 


Av. No. of Av. No. of 


Income, year ending June 1, 1870. 


teachers. | pupils. 
é ; | : Reoa | From 
No} Character, rank or kind. : o . | & | From | Raised | +. other 
a | ‘3 | g | S | endow: [by taxa-| -))., |sources, 
a | 8 | 3 | & | ment. | tion. cra. includ’g 
Ss | xy = om *| tuition, 
1|College (Classical),. . 7 115 $21,000 
1) Female Med. Col. (Profess’l), . 4 2 23 3,561 
1|'Theology (Mcthodist), ‘ 19 59 $12,000 
1) Technological sf 25 211 12,000 $3,152) 26,350 
2|Schoolsof Art and Music. ..| 27 2| 147; 618 46,500 
5;Commercial_. 2 3. sic 6. of 2a 2{| 658} 118 33,000 
1|Dental College .... +06. 8 36 3,600 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS: 
DigNormal (city) 5 ceuelteleks tsi. hel teal 355 
Oi Eli gh ie uae 0. oh ele «. etre} fei) 20 4] 635, 114 506 
869| Grammar . . ..««-«» 0. 57 | 387 | 9,830] 8,099 $850,000} 8,171 
809} Graded common ......-. 309 | 7,971) 6,757 
71| Day boarding (private), ... 22)95 
8| Parochial schools. ..... 11 | 50] 730) 2,755 ; 248,886 
1} Charity School (State) Nauti cal] 3 1 | 270 51,366 
RELIGION. 
ra 4 sod 
re) ro 2S 
4 a Sax 4 
og 3 e Si ee 
Sil = 1 OF SES 
aS o 5 Se 
os q m os aa Oo mM 
DENOMINATION. 8 og 5°82 es. 
oS og so39 ne 
uo a aqco oH 
vos o [s) A= 8 =e") 
2 o0 nt aH a 
g q se Bs | > 
5 5 SS HO 
oH A B 
Adventist CSS ee eT Oe uel hele. 66 se" 6 0 8 'o © 2 1 600 ~ $25,000 
Baptist e . * e . as e e ° e . ° . . . e . e . e . 19 19 17,430 966,000 
Baptist, Free Will 2 «2 se eecrceccecrvces 2 2 1,050 35,000 
Christian . eo . e . . . . e . e e e e s e e e . e 2 2 725 32,000 
Oongregation@. 2... .cescecvcereeore 20 20 21,425 1,310,900 
Episcopal ocr evr eee e ee eee ee © © © © 14 15 10,480 1,087,700 
German Protestant. 2. ..s.seecsecerece 3 2 1,000 35,000 
- Jewish... eo 2 46.68 @ 2 40-0 Ss @ we ¢ 6 Oe 8 @ 6 2 1,500 33,000 
Mormon ° e e . . . e e . ° sd e e e e e e . * . 1 . . . . 150 . * . . e e 
Methodist... ae teers Paw 12 6, eo. 8. 8.4.6 CS 8.0/6 22 21 12 040 658,000 
Presbyterian coeeeeeeeeeee © © © © © @ yD 5 2,500 205,700 
Roman Catholic... .eccecescse reve 20 20 82,500 1,156,300 
Spiritualist . oa 10. wae. 8, LO. FOt bs 1 @ Ob 8 9 6.0 > 4 oe 8 1,500 Sl LO ae 
Swedenborgian . 262 OP es Oe Ol er ere 20) 8.) 86.8 Oe 1 1 600 100,000 
Union e e e e e e . e . . . . e . e. . e e . e e 3 3 950 14,500 
Unitarian ewe Goltelietis heme Mele Lets Wetec ae levee 27 26 19,100 1,488,100 
Universalistie <i sl elses lene ls «0 6 0).0 2 0 5 5 3,400 385,000 
J rvi ngi te . e e . . . e . . . e e . e . . e . . e 1 e ° . . ° 200 > . . . . e 
Piymouth Brethren ee . e e . e e . . 2. 8 e 1 . ee ~ 150 eoeeee#e#e®?@ 
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BeiTy OF BOSTON. 


COMMUNICATION 


FROM 


WILLIAM L. BURT, Postmaster, 


RESPECTING THE a 


PROPOSED STREET WIDENINGS. 


In Common Counciz, March 27, 1873. 
Laid on the table and ordered to be printed. 


Wii Po GRiG iG. 
Olerk of the Common Council. 


Corry OF BOSTON: 


To tHe HonoraBLe THE City Councit or THE City or Boston: 


GENTLEMEN, — Having appeared at the.several hearings before the 
Street Commissioners, upon the proposed widening of streets 
around the new Post Office, and Congress having granted an 
appropriation for the purchase of additional land for the new 
site, and for the commencement immediately of the erection of the 
building thereon, I had not intended to trouble you farther, but 
leave the decision and the responsibility for it, where finally it 
must rest, with you. I had determined to do this without further 
anxiety, even if the decision should be adverse to the best interests 
of our city. But on every hand there appears such a want of 
correct information, added to possibly in some quarters intentional 
misrepresentation, that I have yielded to the suggestion of some 
of your members, with misgivings, and present again certain facts 
which should be at hand to aid your final decision. 

The increase in the growth of the Post-Office Department in 
this country has pressed upon the Government its demands for in- 
creased accommodation, not only in the new and more recently 
settled parts of the country, but alike in the older portions, and 
more especially in all the large cities. a 

In the same appropriation bill that gives us $800,000, provision 
was likewise made for the cities of Chicago, St. Louis, Cincinnati, 
Philadelphia, and New York. In Chicago the Government are 
giving up the site of the old Post Office, which is considerably larger 
than our new one, and have purchased a site more than four times 
as large; and this has been done for precisely the same reasons 
we are seeking additional room in Boston, namely, a great fire has 
furnished an unexpected opportunity which must not be neglected. 
At St. Louis, the government give up alarge and beautiful building, 
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constructed for a Post Office, at great expense, and have purchased . 
for anew Post Office an entire square, three times as large as ours, ~ 
and they are'already making their plans to bring the railroad cars 
from the great tunnel, which connects ail the railroads with the 
bridge across the Mississippi, twenty-five feet under ground, directly ~ 
under the foundation of their new building, so that the mails will 
be received and delivered at the office from the railroad cars. Cin- 
cinnati, in like manner, has her Post Office, a large and beautiful 
building, which she now gives up, and the government has author- 
ized the purchase of an entire square for the Post-Office-accommo- 
dation elsewhere. Philadelphia, with one of the best-arranged 
offices in the country, built within the past ten years, has an ap- 
propriation for a site more than three times as large as ours, and 

- has already selected it, and the selection has been approved by the 
Secretary of the Treasury. In New York, you all understand, 
and many of you have seen, what the Government are rk, ige 
for their new Post Office. 

In all these cities, public-spirited citizens, the public press, the 
municipal authorities, the organization of merchants and business 
men, through their boards of trade and similar associations, all 
with one accord pressed upon the Government the demands of 
these cities for greater accommodation and enlarged areas for 
their Post Offices, to be attained even at the sacrifice of their pres- 
ent Post Offices and their present sites. 

How does it happen that Boston, in this universal growth, is 
falling so far behind her sister cities in her demands and her 
wants? Boston was recognized at Washington, at least in the 
Treasury and Post-Office Departments, as being not a dead but a 
live and growing,city. The Secretary of the Treasury recommended 
to Congress the purchase of this additional site, the Postmas- 
ter General approved it, Congress has acceded and given us the 
appropriation, and now you are asked to reject it. Boston being 
placed in contrast with the other leading cities of the Union, by 
simultaneous appropriations by the General Government for simi- 
lar purposes in them all, our loeal pride should be a strong stimu- 
lus to secure as large Post-Office facilities as is possible. 

But there is a stronger and better reason. The wants of Bos- 
ton are greater, and the increase of her postal business is greater, 
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and its prospective increase far greater than Philadelphia, Cincin- 
nati, or St. Louis, are equal to Chicago, and hardly exceeded by 
New York. For the past six years the growth of the postal busi- 
ness in Boston has kept hand’and hand with that of Chicago, and 
that represents a growth never before known in the history of the 

world. The postal business in Boston; with her 300,000 people, is 

larger by far than that of Philadelphia, with her 900,000, and year 

by year, for the last five years, Boston has increased this difference 
in a geometrical ratio. No locality in the United States with the 
same population has one-half the postal business that we have, or. 
returns one-fourth the postal revenue. Those who suggest to you 

that the needs of Boston are amply provided for by the present 
structure, have no conception of what the demands of Boston are 

to-day — far less what they will be ten years hence, judging by 
the past five years’ growth. - 

The increase of Boston in her population, in her wealth, in the 
number and cost of her private residences, in her warehouses, in 
her manufactories, in her domestic and foreign commerce, or even 
in the most wonderful of all her developments, her railroad traffic 
and transportation, has in all fallen far short of the marvellous 
increase of her postal business. Six years ago the average num- 
ber of letters mailed or received daily in this city was less than 
39,0090; in three years after, this doubled to 70,000, and now it 
has doubled again to 140,000. The weight of mails has increased 
in the same ratio. The receipts and disbursements of the Boston 
office, which six years ago were less than $1,000,000, will this year 
be upwards of $6,000,000. The clerks and employés have increased 
from thirty or forty to some two hundred and fifty in number, and 
we are prevented only by the want of room, both on the cars and 
in the office, from making a still larger increase. The Money- 
Order Department alone, this year, will average in its receipts and 
disbursements $20,000 each day. The collection of letters from 
the street boxes is greater at the present time in one month, than 
' six years ago it was in twelve months. The net revenue received 
from the Post Office over expenditures of all kinds in the State of 
Massachusétts, of which the principal portion is collected in this 
locality, will this year be upwards of $1,000,000. Six years ago, 
it was about $300,000, and this increase is in the face of an immense 
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increase of expenditure, and a low postage, each year reduced on 
foreign letters. 

Boston, from her natural position, is to be one of the chief 
receiving and despatching ports for foreign mails, and these will 
increase from this day on as her foreign commerce and steamships’ 
must increase. We are the natural city for the exchange of mails 
with all the lower British Provinces, and with all the New Eng- 
land States. The accommodation of Boston is the accommodation 
.of New England, and the wants of Boston, to-day, and prospec- 
tively, are the wants of New England, with the added wants of the 
most direct, speedy and reliable foreign mail route from old Eng- 
land and the continent of Europe, through Boston, westward to San 
Francisco and the East. Postal business, like other business, seeks 
routes and localities where facilities are afforded, and shrinks from 
those where they are denied. So, while Boston is to extend her 
wharves, enlarge her warehouses, increase her railroads, her manu- 
factories, and all the specialties for which she has peculiar facilities, 
her Post Office, even in the face of its growth the past six years, 
you are asked to believe, has culminated and perfected itself, and 
is to increase no further. Do you believe it? Do you believe that 
the foreign commerce of this western world, which is to be our 
country’s financial salvation, is to b.ing nothing further to Boston, 
of all its seaboard cities? The wants of inland Cincinnati and St. — 
Louis you are asked to believe are greater than ours, and Chicago, 
Philadelphia and New York are henceforward to grow and prosper, 
but Boston has matured and is to be stationary. ‘This cannot be. 
On the contrary, within ten years, the foreign mail alone, that will 
go and come through this old city of Boston, will be greater than 
all her present mails combined. 

But it is objected that the Government did not originally intend 
to have the Post Office larger than the ground the present building 
covers. Why is this plan now changed? This is entirely a mis- 
take. It has been the intention from the beginning to secure the 
whole square, and the Government would not have purchased what 
they did except with this view. Designs and plans for the building 
were prepared in 1868, and I send photograpic copies of the new 
fronts for both Water and Milk streets, made at that time. They 
cover the entire block bounded by Devonshire, Milk, Congress and © 
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Water streets. The opportunity, it was expected, would come for 
purchasing the rest of the site as the buildings should be taken 
down to rebuild, and this has only been hastened, but not prema-_ 
turely, by the destruction of the remainder of the block by fire. 
The best evidence of the original intention of the Government is 
found in the construction ofthe building itself. Why are the two 
huge porches or pavilions built upon the extreme lower portion of 
the building? ‘They are the central entrances, as shown upon the 
original designs for Water and Milk streets, and in any other view 
are an architectural monstrosity. This all can see and appreciate. 

The day we shall occupy the new Post Office, the room will be 
insufficient for our accommodation. The old Post Office in the 
Merchants’ Exchange on State street, at the time of the fire, was 
entirely inadequate for our wants. At the Old South Church we 
occupy to day for Post-Office purposes, including the galleries and 
rooms in the addition, 15,239 square feet, and we are more than 
ever pressed for room. Jn the new Post Office, as now erected, we 
shall have only 15,339 square feet in all. Of this total, there is in 
the mezzanine story, or gallery around the main room, 4,219 square - 
feet, or more than one-fourth of the whole. The new office is 
already as inadequate as the old, and arrangements for the rooms 
and offices will compel us to go up to the second, and even third 
story of the building to transact our daily business. The area in- 
eluded within the lines of the present -Post-Office site is about 
25,000 square feet, and the extension to Congress street will add 


less than 20,000 square feet more to our Post Office, while the 


Chicago Post Office has 127,000 square feet ; Philadelphia, 64,000 
square feet; St. Louis, 61,000 square feet, and all these sites have 
been purchased within the past year. Please bear these figures in 
mind, and let the contrast! of the broad and generous demands and 
expectations of our sister cities enlarge and widen the narrowest- 
minded dwellers in our own. 

I think you must be satisfied that Boston not only needs this 
enlargement of her present Post Office, but that she needs it now, 
and this is an opportunity not to be lost. 

But assenting to this, it is objected that the generosity of the 
Government is coupled with terms and offered with conditions that 
wound her pride, and ought not to be accepted. 
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In the first place, let me say, this affixing terms and conditions 
is almost universal in these Government appropriations. The 
Government have just made an appropriation for a Post Office 
in the city of Albany, and they coupled with it the condition that 
the city should purchase, and donate to the General Government, 
a site selected and approved by them. In St. Louis, the appro-. 
priation was upon the condition that the city should contribute a 
certain portion of the amount necessary to purchase the site ; 
actually requiring these cities, for the sake of securing a Govern- 
ment building, not only to lose the taxable property it covered, 
but compelling them, in their corporate capacity, to purchase the w! 
property, and extinguish it for purposes of taxation. In New 
York, the appropriation for the site was only $500,000, and to 
secure the Post Office, the city was obliged to give a portion of the 
park, not only depriving her citizens of an open area, desirable 
for comfort and health, but donating to the United States land, 
which, for building purposes, is worth at least $2,500,000. These 
examples might be extended, but the above are sufficient for our 
purpose. Boston is not treated exceptionally, and the proudest 
of her citizens cannot take umbrage, and the meanest will not, 
except as a pretext to secure their selfish ends. 

But another and more important question to us is this, Are the 
requirements and conditions of the appropriation just, reasonable, 
and proper, having in view all the circumstances of the case? - 
These requirements are, that Water and Milk streets, opposite the 
Post Office, where the buildings have been burned, shall be made 
sixty feet in width, and the triangular space in front of the build- 
ing on Congress street should be laid out as a public square. ’ 

First, as to this square. ‘The extension of Pearl street through 
Bath street to Water street, the widening of Congress street, and 
the widening of Milk street, have already been substantially de- 
termined upon by you, and the only question remaining is the 
triangular piece of land a little larger than the old Scollay build- 


ing in the centre of this square, and directly in front of the new . 


Post Office on Congress street. That it would be very valuable, 
considering the number of feet it contains, there is no question ; 
but its shape, ‘and size, and position make it impossible that it 
could be covered by a desirable or beautiful building, or one fit for _ 


¢ 
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such surroundings. It would be a Seollay building repeated, with 
only architectural improvements. While we are considering the 
expediency of removing such estates as Scollay’s building, the old. . 
State House, Dock square, the Carter Block, and other buildings 
between Water street and Spring Lane, the Bardwell building in 
Winthrop square, can we not forego, without many regrets, the 
privilege of creating such an estate in front of the new Post Office? 
When the committees in Congress had the matter presented to 
them, as a fair question of economy on the part of the city on the 
one hand, against the wants of so large and expensive a public 
building, with its necessary accompaniments of business and tratlic, 
and the convenience of the public on the other hand, they made 
what they thought a just decision, and one in the interests of our 
city. They were obliged to decide that the Government ought not 
to make such an expenditure, amounting to more than $4,000,000, 
except with the vo-operation of the city to this extent, and prob- 
ably there is not an individual to whom this is addressed, had he 
been placed in Washington, and been compelled to adjudicate as 
these men were, but would have reached the same result. 

Milk street you have already determined upon, and the widen- 
ing of Water, where the buildings have been destroyed by fire, is 
then the only remaining question. 

We must not forget that the General Government make this re- 
quest of widening Water street to sixty feet in the light, literally, 
of past experience. .Chicago has her Post Office in ashes, Port- 
land has hers just rebuilt, and Boston has hers damaged ‘to the 
amount of at least $100,000, and had the Post building burned, it 
would have been damaged $200,000 more. Individuals and pri- 
vate corporations may assume risks and take chances, and protect 
themselves by insurance as best they may, but the Government 
does none of this. She foresees and provides and insures herself 
by removing, as far as may be, every possibility of risk. It would 
be utterly inexcusable for Congress to rebuild and extend this Post 
Office without requiring the widening of Water street, for protection 
against fire alone, to say nothing of the demands of light and air, 
and convenient access; of wide sidewalks for pedestrians, and — 
ample streets for carriages and teams, that must necessarily throng 
these central thoroughfares. 
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The estate that is to be cut off to secure this widening is that 
known as the Simmons estate, and it is seriously proposed that 
this personal interest is of more value and more importance to 
Boston than the new Post Office and its extension, and that we 
should forego*the latter that we may preserve the former. * The 
representatives of this estate, Edward A, White, Joseph Sawyer, 
and others, appear before you as remonstrants, with other of our 
prominent citizens, and ask that these widenings around the new 
- Post-Office site shall not be made. It cannot be that these men 
represent Boston, and are acting with a full knowledge of all the 
facts. Let me show you what these gentlemen are asking. ‘This 
Simmons estate owns and occupies to-day one-third of the entire 
frontage of the four streets surrounding the new Post Office, and 
without the expenditure of a dollar by them, the Government have 
added to the value of this property hundreds of thousands of dol- 
lars. In fact, the increase is much-more than the original value of 
the property, and they could well afford to contribute to the people 
of Boston the entire widening, without a dollar’s compensation, — 
from the benefit the Post Office has already been to them. The 
enlargement of the Post Office will at least double this benefit. 3 

The whole frontage opposite the new Post Office on Devonshire 
street is 217 feet, of which the Simmons estate owns 144 feet, and 
other parties 73 feet. 

The whole frontage on Water street is 196 feet, of which ‘the 
Simmons estate owns 144 feet, and the Boston Post owns 52 feet. 

The whole frontage on Water, Congress, Milk and Devonshire 
streets is 777 feet, of which the Simmons estate owns 288 feet, and 
all other parties 489 feet. 

After the purchase of the Post-Office site, the Sint estate 
on Devonshire street, directly opposite the Post-Office building, 
commenced the construction of what is now known as the Rialto 
building. The ground had been'cleared of the old shops upon it, 
and there was nothing to prevent the city’s taking a portion to 
carry out a plan of widening Devonshire street, that had been 
made years before, and the lines of which were on the city maps 
when the Government purchased the Post-Office site. | 

In reasonably good faith the Government could rely upon the 
city to make this widening. In fact, the city had commenced the 
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widening, and had cut off the Carter building, between Water 
street and Spring lane, as it stands to-day. 

With the old buildings down and the land vacant, I applied to 
the city to have the widening made. Mr. White was then a mem- 
ber of the Board of Aldermen, and in behalf of the Simmons 
estate he objected. Aided by the Government architect, who 
came from Washington for that purpose, I urged and pressed this 
widening before the committees and before the Board of Aldermen. 
I did more. On consultation with the officers of the Treasury 
Department, I pledged the Government to contribute a large por- 
tion of the expense, or the whole even, if the city required it. We 
were unsuccessful. The Simmons estate, and Alderman White, who 
now represents it, were stronger than the Government, and 
stronger than the implied pledge of the city. The Rialto build- 
ing was put up, and stands to-day opposite the central entrance of 
_ our new Post Office, with a carriage-way of less than twenty feet 
between the two buildings. It stands a perpetual criticism upon 
us all, and possibly it may suggest to you itis easier for us to 
keep obligations and fulfil our engagements when they are so 
~ “nominated in the bond.” 

Who of us all does not now regret that the Government had not 
required the widening of Devonshire street, according to the plan 
the city had made, as the condition of the purchase of the Post- 
Office site? 

Last year, when the extension of the Rialto building to Milk 
street was commenced, another effort to secure this widening was 
made, but the construction of the Rialto building had almost of 
necessity fixed.the position of the extension, and we failed again, 
and all we have left now is the promise that if the estate can ever 
be purchased in the rear, at a sufficiently favorable rate, we may 
have the privilege of rolling the whole Rialto building back, and 
thus widen Devonshire street, — as the Hotel Pelham was rolled 
back to widen Tremont street. 

In the meantime, the Simmons estate is thrust into the very 
windows of this great public building, narrowing and darkening 
Devonshire street, and rendering it almost impassable for public 
travel. The whole city suffers; the Post Office suffers, and even 
the present estate is deprived of half its worth that this private 
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interest may be thusserved. Having already secured two-thirds of 
the entire front of the new Post-Office building on Devonshire 
street, and devoted it to their private gain at the expense of the 
public, these same men now come before you with a petition, and — 
ask you to permit them to repeat this for more than three-fourths 
of the front of the new building on Water street, and they, with 
their fellow-petitioners, say that it is better that the new 
Post Office shall not be extended, if this cannot be secured to 
them. | 
It must appear to you all, if there is any estate in Boston that 
“can properly contribute to these improvements, it is the Simmons 
estate, and the place for them to do it is on Water street. There 
can be no difficulty in agreeing with the owners of the rear land 
and estates for a purchase of an equal number of feet for those 
cut off, at the same price the city shall award for the land cut off. 
_ Why should they not do this? This estate would then stand with 
the same number of square feet, fronting on a broad street, and 
the new Post Office extended and covering the square. Certainly 
this arrangement would vastly increase, instead of diminish, the 
value of the Simmons estate. | . 
I do not wish to have this case presented in a form to even dis- 
turb the feelings, or much less injure, the property of any man. 
The city in her generosity is more than just to all whose estates 
she is compelled to take for public purposes. But the fact is © 
patent to all, this Simmons estate sits upon the new Post Office 
like a nightmare. It is all around it, and asselfisb and as inimical 
to the people’s wants as mere property without personal ownership 
can be. Corporations, it is said, have no souls. What shall be 
said of trust estates? It seems we are reduced now to a simple 
contest between the rights and interests of the public and this 
single estate, as they own the entire frontage on Water street that 
‘our appropriation requires to be widened. Let it not be urged in 
justification that the procceds and benefits of this estate are now 
dedicated in part to a great and generous public service. While © 
for this we are duly grateful, we must protest that no donation of 
this property, however wise and liberal, can justify this extortion, 
and withholding from the people and this great city what their’ 
daily wants so imperatively demand. 
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In this connection, and subject to much of the same criticism, 
comes the estate of the ‘‘ Boston Post”; and while they are care- 
ful we shall not forget nor neglect them, you will see the distinction 
between theirs and the adjoining estate. The “ Post” estate, not 
being one of those destroyed by fire, does not come within the condi- 
tions prescribed for widening. It can be left or taken at your dis- 
cretion, in whole or in part, and at such times as the interests of 
the city may dictate. But while it is evident this estate must be 
cut off to make the widening uniform and continuous, let us meet 
an objection they make: That this widening, to be valuable, should 
_ be extended further, and cut off the new Lawrence building on the 
opposite side of Devonshire street towards Washington. ‘This is 
not true. You will find by actual measurement that the distance 
between the Lawrence building and the new Post Office at the 
narrowest point is over 63 feet. So by widening the ‘ Boston 
Post” building and the Simmons estate to sixty feet, we are car-. 
ried from Pearl street, Congress street and the square fronting the 
new Post Office to Washington street, and thence, by the widening 
of School street, to Tremont and Beacon street, by a continuous 
* avenue, in no part less than sixty feet in width. That this will be 
the main approach from Beacon street, Tremont street and the west 
part of the city, not only to the new Post Office, but to State street, 
will be admitted by‘all when we consider the only alteunative is the 
present circuitous route through Tremont street to Scollay square, 
and thence down Court street, with its narrow sidewalks and crowded 
carriage-way. 

This important and central avenue, so cheaply secured in the 
heart of the city, would simply justify these widenings without — 
regard to the wants of the Post Office. 

Let me say one word additional in answer to the objection that 
our Government building and the site it covers will not be subject 
to taxation, and thereby the city will be deprived, so far, of its 
annual revenues. Did the man that discovered this argument ever 
reflect that in not subjecting United States buildings to taxation 
we are but following the rule that has no exceptions, and applies | 
to State, county and municipal buildings alike? Does your State 
House pay taxes, your county court houses, jails, public institu- 
tions? Do your highways, bridges and public parks pay taxes? 
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Do your school-houses pay taxes to the nation, the State, the county, 
town, parish or school district where’ they are built? And does it 
follow, as these wise men with broad ideas — statesmen in no doubt- 
ful sense — would say, that it is not wise in any city that land — 
should be sold to build churches and school-houses, and court- 
houses and city halls, and public buildings of all kinds; it is not 
wise to lay out parks, to widen streets, because thereby we lose 
taxes? Although we may gain in health, and wealth, and culti- 
vation, and material and moral prosperity, all this is to be counted 
as nothing, for we are to apply the only and crucial test, will your 
work pay taxes? | 

Before, however, I will consent to submit this great Government 
building, — erected for the people peculiarly and absolutely, for all 
alike, the young and old, the rich and poor, the high and low, with- _ 
out regard to color, to belief, to race, or even present nationality or 
allegiance, for it serves them all without distinction; I say before 
I am willing to submit to the loss of this building on such argu- 
ments, I will ask the State and city to turn over for the financial © 
experiments of such men the State House and the broad acres of 
Boston Common, and if they succeed there they shall not be refused | 
the small pittance of the 40,000 feet in the new Post-Office site and 
its extension. 

There is one further cause or pretence of complaint that demands 
a passing notice in connection with more important matters. The 
argument based upon it is addressed solely to your pride and your 
prejudices. It is said that these conditions of the appropriation bill 
were the work of the postmaster, procured to be inserted in dero- 
gation of the rights and wishes of the city. This is untrue, but I 
am free to say that in the public position I hold, with the knowl- — 
edge that I have of the wants and the growth of our city, and 
representing the Government solely in my action, I should have 
exacted no less conditions. But that does not change the fact that 
‘these conditions were required by the appropriation committees 
of both the Senate and House unanimously, and finally by Con- 
gress itself as unanimously. 

I went to Washington representing as I believed the wishes of 
our citizens in procuring an extension of the Post-Office site. You 
well recollect at the citizens’ meeting after the fire, the Mayor, Mr. 
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E. S. Tobey, and myself were appointed a committee to secure an 
extension of the Post-Office site. Your former Mayor, Mr. Gas- 
ton, and the present one, Mr. Pierce, Voth co-operated fully in this 


plan, and no one suggested that such an extension was not greatly — 


needed or ought not to be procured. Mr. Mullett, the supervising 


architect ofthe Treasury Department, came to Boston, and was in 


daily consultation with the Street Commissioners upon this subject ; 
plans were made, lines were drawn, arid finally orders of notice 
were issued for the widening, and it would seem that plans and 


* purposes were to a certain extent becoming fixed and defined. At 
‘this stage I went to Washington, taking with me plans of the 


streets and of the proposed widening around the new Post Office, 
all of them being prepared and furnished to me by the officers at 
the City Hall, not as fixed and unalterable, but as something that 
would indicate reliably the purposes of the city. These were pre- 
sented and filed with the appropriation committees. The bill 
authorizing the purchase passed the Senate without conditions or 
restrictions. It came to the House, and was referred to the appro- 


priation committee. That committee, having determined to re- 


port the bill favorably, without consultation with myself or with 
Mr. Twichelk or Mr. Hooper, who had appeared before them to 
secure it, added a proviso that the Government should widen the 
streets around the proposed site, as they might require, and the 
city should pay the expense. 

Believing, as I then did most implicitly, that the city would 
widen the streets substantially as the plans indicated, I deprecated 
this action as unwise in spirit and impracticable in the form pro- 
posed. I went immediately with Mr. Twichell and urged the 
withdrawal of this proviso. We produced the maps and plans of 
widening around the new site. ‘Mr. Twichell assured them, as I 
did, that these widenings would be made to their satisfaction, and 
begged that the proviso should be withdrawn. It was finally with- 
drawn on the understanding that the widenings would soon be com- 
pleted under the orders of notice that had been issued, and» the 
bill as it passed the Senate was reported to the House. 

In the pressure of business it was not possible to secure imme- 
diate action, and while the bill was waiting in Washington an en- 
tire change of programme was made at home as to the widenings. 
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New orders of notice were issued, a new map of the streets around 
the site was prepared and forwarded to the supervising architect, 
with a statement by the Street Commissioners that it was not pos- 
sible to carry any further widenings than appeared upon the map 
they now sent. This map I had not seen in Boston, although J 
was here, but being furnished me by the architect in Washington 
I laid it before the appropriation committees. They refused to 
accept it, or assent toit, afid asked me to represent their views to 
our Street Commissioners. This was done, and the appropriation 
committee thereupon added to the bill the present objectionable 
conditions. Both the Senate and the House were inexorable, and 
refused us any appropriation except upon these terms. Ireturned 
to Boston, and represented to you the facts, as I did to the trus- 
tees of the Simmons estate and to other real-estate owners around 
the block. I urged them to secure land in the rear of their estates, 
which they then could, asthe widening would certainly be required. 
I moreover urged that the Mayor should go to Washington and ap- 
pear before the appropriation committee, and represent the wishes 
of the city and the reasons therefor, in which I would co-operate 

fully. si 
Again maps and plans were prepared, and your Mayor went to 
' Washington with them to urge that the triangle formed by Milk, 
Pearl and Congress streets should be left, and Water street should 
not be widened. He appeared before the appropriation commit- 
tee of the Senate, with Senator Wilson, Mr. Twichell, Mr. Butler 
and myself. Although near the close of the session, the committee 
gave a patient and careful hearing. I urged, at considerable length, 
that they should accede to the plan that the Mayor had presented. 
But after two patient hearings, the committee unanimously deter- 
mined otherwise, and in all kindness, and sympathizing entirely with 
the loss our city had suffered by, the fire, and the great expense she 
had voluntarily assumed in the widening and improving of her 
streets, they told us they would prefer the United States Govern- 
ment should assume the whole expense rather than the widening 
should not be had. ‘They promised, furthermore, that whenever 
School street should be widened, the Government would continue 
the widening of Water street, by taking out the block between 
Spring lane and Water street to Washington street. In answer to 
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a suggestion that this would require from $300,000 to $500,000; 
they assured us when the improvements were ready the Govern- 
ment would bear their proportion. The proviso was then fully 
determined upon as it now stands, and was upon the understanding 
that hereafter the Government was to share in this way the expense 
: of these improvements. 

This is a succinct history of three months of hard labor in Wash- 
ington, and its results. Those who wish to criticise and censure 
must do so on the basis of these facts. 

And now what action is best, and what is wise in view of this 
posture of affairs? Is it not better that we should accept the im- 
plied promise of the Government, and go forward and complete 
these widenings, relying upon the assumption by the Government 
of her portion of the expenditure? In what other way can we 
stand so well? I make no question this implied promise will be 
fully kept, and I shall gladly render all assistance in my power, 
personally and officially, to secure for our city to the uttermost 
farthing, the Government promises. 

Another view of this case must not be forgotten. Consider what 
the Government has done for the city, and ought not the city to 
render all needed assistance to enable them to complete their plans? 
Let me carry you back but three years, when the site of our pres- 
ent beautiful building was a neglected waste with its tumble-down 
shanties and sheds, its antiquated buildings, its tanyard vats, still 
undisturbed, that dated back to the earliest days of Boston town. 
It looked like the chosen abode of those pre-Adamite men who 
lived in mortal dread of coming improvements. It was a blemish 
in itself and the surroundings of narrow streets on the very heart 
of your city. The Government purchased it, the city favored and 
assisted by widening Devonshire street to State street, by raising 
the grades, and the site being prepared, our new Post Office has 
risen as by magic, created by the power and will of the General 
Government alone. This you all appreciate and acknowledge. 
It brought wealth and prosperity to all the surrounding owners. 
When your great misfortune fell upon you, and a conflagration, 
spreading wide beyond control, was destroying the business and 
the wealth of your city, again the new Post Office is called to an 
honorable service, and it stands a barrier to the flames that you 
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could not arrest; and to-day State street, with its untold wealth, 
preserved from the flames absolutely by the new building, is an 
enduring monument, and alike a measure of the obligations of your 
city. Is there nothing in this that suggests a possible debt, a pos- 
sible duty jn return, and shall Boston laggle and hesitate at this 
time in dealing with the new Post Office and the Government? 
These are thoughts that you and the people of our city will follow 
without aid from me, with the fresh memories of your late misfor- 
tune stirred anew in your minds from a thousand associations. 

One word further as to the petitioners above referred to, who re- 
quest in so formal a manner that you shall not permit the extension 
of the new Post-Office site. In the labors of the past three years, 
which have been unremitting and most arduous, to secure for this 
city these improvements, we have not been aided, that I am aware, 
by one of them. Still, hitherto, I had supposed that they at least 
acquiesced and accepted the benefits gratuitously conferred. If it 
shall now prove otherwise, I beg you will not consent that these 
great public improvements shall be obstructed and thwarted by 
citizens, no matter how worthy, who have thus far discovered no 
call upon them to aid and co-operate. The record is made that all 
this is done without their assistance. Let it be further added that 
it is finally perfected in spite of their opposition. 

In thus persistently pressing upon you what I believe to be the 
wants and interests of our good city, [do not close my eyes to the 
exasperation and malice of the private interests that may be injured 
thereby. The public press and private owners of land stand, 
assassin-like, with the knife at the throat of every man, whether 
the postmaster, the mayor, the street commissioner, the alderman — 
or the councilman who shall dare to raise his voice to the detriment 
of the petty interests of their private property. And this is the 
price at which public men accept public trusts and perform public 
duties. 


} WM. L. BURT. 
Post Orricr, Boston, March 26, 1873. 
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To nis Honor tHe Mayor, AND ALDERMEN OF THE CITY | 
oF Bostron : — 


GentLEMEN, — The undersigned respectfully submits the 
report of his department for the year commencing April 1, 
1872. 

The milk trade of Boston is divided into two branches, for 
which separate sets of books are kept at the office of the In- 
spector. | 

Wholesale dealers are those who distribute to families, 
stores, etc., from carriages, and those who keep more than 
one cow, in the city proper, in:the Sixteenth Ward (Dorches- 
ter), Boston Highlands, South and East Boston. 

Retail dealers are those who sell in small quantities from 
market places, stores, shops and cellars. 

Number of cows kept within the limits of the 

city of Boston : : ee : i 1,319 
Viz. : number in the city proper. ; ee its ii 80 
Number in the sixteenth ward, Dorchester . ; . 608 
Number at the Boston Highlands d : ‘ . 423 
Number at South Boston . . : : : G0 
Number at East Boston . i : : F . 158 
Number of persons who keep but one cow . . . 3807 
There have been recorded the names and places 

of business of wholesale dealers in milk, 

since last report . : - ‘ : : 46 


Whole number of wholesale dealers registered 1,327 


Whole number of wholesale dealers now in the 
business : : > : : : s MHD 7 
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Whole number of wholesale dealers now selling 
from carriages : ‘ , 5 

Whole number of small wholesale done who 
keep more than one cow and sell to the 
neighborhood ; ‘ 

Number of retailers of milk gocouied since last 
report : . . 

Whole number of otal dettersit in milk —) 
to date . : . : é 

Number of samples of milk inspected since last 
report . 

Number not. Hiiliersced 

Number more or less adulterated 

Number of cases analyzed by chemist 

Average amount of adulteration in the cases 
analyzed ; : ‘ ; 

Largest amount of adulteration Cabin intention- 
ally added in 100 parts) in the cases analyzed . 

Least amount of adulteration (added water) in 
the cases analyzed . é ; 

Number of samples analyzed, inckudiag above, 
and not adulterated : ; 

Whole number of samples of milk nia ae to 
date 

Number of cases hentling in the ious ai the 
date of last report . 

Settled during the year 

Number of complaints in the veer al Gaus 

Number convicted in the Municipal Court . 

Number of complaints by the Grand Jury 

Number of bills of indictment by the Grand 
Jury ‘ 

Number convicted in the Siinekiat Court 

Whole number of complaints in court to date 


276 


240 
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Whole number convicted to date ; . h mehs{2 


Whole number not convicted. 4 : E rain G7 
Number of cases now pending in the courts : ! 1 
Number of gallons of daily ahs of milk for 

the city of Boston . A i : : 25,282 
Daily cost to consumers. ives eee SSLO90A24 


Number of gallons for supply one year A . 9,227,930 
Cost to consumers one year ; a ~ $2,952,937.60° 


The expenses of this office have been as follows, viz. : — 


For the analyses of milk . : : : - $200 00 
Stationery, record books, advertising, print- 

ing, etc. : : ; : - : : 170 39 
Inspector’s small bills for assistance : 
Lactometers, and other milk instruments . ‘ 23 52 


$393 91 


For violations of the milk law there have been 
paid in the Municipal and Superior courts, fines 
and costs amounting to ; $827 39 

One half of the fines have been paid to the com- 
plainant, viz.: . : : ‘ ee Oe $340 00 


An act to prevent the sale or exchange of adulterated milk, 
Chapter 319 and Section 4, provides that violation of this 
act may be prosecuted by complaint or indictment before any 
court of competent jurisdiction, and one half of any fine 
paid shall go to the complainant. 

Approved May 4th, 1872. 

The duties of the Inspector have been about the same as 
in former years. Fifteen hundred stores and shops have been 
visited and the milk examined. Some of these places have 
required frequent attention. Nearly one hundred private 
families have requested the services of the Inspector, in 
regard to their milk. To prevent the distribution of adul- 
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terated milk in the city, the railroad milk stations have often 
been visited, and also the stables of milkmen in Charlestown, 
Cambridge and Somerville, besides those within the limits of 
this city ; and nota little is received at this office for inspection, 
_from the neighboring cities and towns, the same as from our 
own citizens. 

It has become more generally known than formerly, that 
no fees or presents, of any name or nature, are now or ever 
were received for any services rendered by this office, the 
grand object being to keep in check the adulteration of 
milk. 

In somevof the country towns, as well as in this city, dur- 
ing the fall of 1871, and the winter of 1872, frequent meet- 
ings were held by different associations interested in the milk 
trade ; the object of which was to consider the price of milk, 
its transportation to market, and the existing evil of adul- 
teration. | ee; 

‘An account of these meetings was published in the Boston 
papers, which greatly interested many of our citizens who 
were not satisfied with the milk furnished their families, and 
who were ready and willing to avail themselves of any plan, ~ 
from whatever source, which promised to afford them pure, 
good milk. . 

With honest intentions to remedy the evils of adulteration, 
and afford a pure article at a reasonable price, an association 
was formed in this city, to commence business on the first 
of April, 1872, under the name of the Consumers’ Protective 
Association. 

During the winter of 1872 the annual change or addition 
to the milk law was made by the Legislature, of which the 
following is a true copy : — 
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(CHAPTER 319). 


An Acr to prevent the sale or exchange of adulterated 
milk. 


Be it enacted, etc., as follows: — 


Section 1. Whoever sells or exchanges, or has in his 
possession with intent to sell or exchange, or offers for sale 
or exchange adulterated milk, or milk to which water or any 
foreign substance has been added9 shall for the first offence 
be punished by a fine not less than twenty, nor more than one 
hundred dollars. And for any subsequent offence by a fine 
not less than fifty, nor more than three hundred dpllars. 

Sror. 2. Whoever sells or exchanges, or has in his pos- 
session with intent to sell or exchange, or offers for sale or 
exchange, as pure milk, any milk from which the cream or 
any part thereof has been removed,,shall be liable to the pen- 
alties provided in the preceding section. 

Sect. 3. Whoever knowingly sells or exchanges, or has 
in his possession with intent to sell or exchange, or offers for 
sale or exchange adulterated milk, or milk to which water 
or any foreign substance has been added, shall for the first 
offence be punished by a fine of not less than fifty, nor more 
than three hundred dollars, and for any subsequent offence 
by a fine not less than one hundred dollars, and imprison- 
ment in the House of Correction not less than thirty, nor more 
than ninety days. 

Secor. 4. Violations of this act may be prosecuted by com- . 
plaint or indictment before any court of competent jurisdic- 
tion, and one-half of any fine paid, shall go to the com- 
plainant. 

Secor. 5. All acts and parts of acts inconsistent herewith, 
are hereby repealed, but such repeal shall not effect any 
prosecutions now pending. | 

Secor. 6. This act shall take effect upon its passage. 

Approved May 4, 1872. 
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The wise provisions ‘of this and other acts passed by our 
Legislature since the year 1859, are acknowledged and 
appreciated by all except those who habitually or occasionally 
adulterate and skim their milk. 

There are constant complaints, coming from persons who 

‘buy their milk in the country, that it is not only watered, but, 
more frequently, deprived of its cream before reaching the 
cars for transportation. | 

Those who commit thése offences the law seldom if ever 
reaches; their occasional acknowledgment of the crime and 
willingness to make a deduction on their milk-bill do not 
“satisfy the good intentions of this law. It is only a compro- 
mise with crime, which should never be tolerated under any 
circumstances whatever. 


It has been admitted that there is one honest milkman in ~ 


Boston, and there may be more whose character and reputa- 


tion are in constant jeopardy by the quality of the milk taken — 


from the cars as it comes in from the country. We all know that 
too many of the Boston milkmen adulterate and skim their 
milk; and thus they have other people’s sins to answer for 
besides their own. | 

Lhe Inspector visited one of the Boston milk stations, and 
examined one dairy consisting of four cans, which was deliv- 
ered to the milk-agent by the farmer. Upon examination, 
three of the cans were found to contain 40 per cent. of water 
intentionally added, and the other can 45 per cent. ; a sample 
of which was taken for analysis. This dairy of four cans 
belonged to one of the Boston milkmen, who has always (if 
his customers can be believed) delivered good milk, with the 
exception of the last week or ten days, when, by their com- 
plaints, he was led to examine this dairy, which was found 
as above described. Instead of complaining to the milkman, 
in regard to the quality of the milk, had they brought a sam- 
ple with a complaint to the Inspector, his duties in the mat- 
ter would not have been discretionary, but imperative; and 
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this man, not having adulterated the milk, or having guilty 
knowledge of its being so adulterated, would have been put 
_through the court, and probably convicted. P 
It is impossible for a milkman always to know the 
quality of the milk he leaves his customers, and when he en- 
ters upon this business, he not only assumes the risk, but all 
responsibility. 

One of the judges of our courts remarked to a convicted 
milkman, that it was a heinous crime to adulterate, — and there 
are many others of the same opinion, — whether it is done in 
* the city or in the country. 

It is often said that the supply and demand regulate the 
price of articles of family consumption. This may apply to 
some of the necessaries of life which’ cannot be adulterated, 
but not to milk; for we know that every season, from causes 
beyond our control, the supply of ‘milk from the country is 
very limited, which greatly increases the amount of adulter- 
ation. And yet hundreds of our citizens will say, “Oh, if 
my milk contains nothing worse than water, I am satisfied. 

I thought it. was manufactured with chalk, starch, etc. ” 

This evil of extending the milk keeps the price down, and 

works mischief continually to both producer and consumer. 

When al! men engaged in the milk business become honest, 

we shall require more cows, and those who keep them will 

be better remunerated for their outlay in time, trouble, and 
' expense. 

The following information, being useful from year to year, 
is inserted from my last report : — 

“The milk cans used for the conveyance and sale of milk 
by the*dealers are of two classes. 

“The large cans, which hold nine quarts and a pint, are in 
general use by the milk trade of Worcester county, and by 
many of those who collect their milk in the towns in the 
vicinity of Boston. The smaller cans, which hold eight 
quarts and one half pint, are mostly in use on the Hitchburg | 


* 
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Lowell and Eastern railroads, and no milkman is considered 
equipped for business unless he is the owner of four or five 
full sets of cans, either eights or. nines, as above described, 
sufficient to contain the necessary milk for his daily route, 
one set being in use while the others are on. their way to the 
country for a fresh supply. 

“Many of the milkmen engaged in the family trade have 
small cans, holding from a pint to four or even six quarts, 
which they fill from the larger cans to suit their customers 5 
these are left within the houses, or at some desiguated place 
on the premises.” 

“The contracts for the supply of milk are generally made 
twice a year, viz., on the first of April, and the first of Octo- 
ber.” 

“The price of milk last summer was about the same as in 
the year previous, viz.: at the farmer’s door, from thirty- 
three to forty-two cents per can, and at the depots in or near 
the city, after collecting and transporting it, from forty to 
forty-two cents. This is sold to stores and shops at from 
fifty-four to sixty-two cents per can, and is retailed in smaller 
quantities, to families, at eight cents per quart. 

* Although the above prices are such as were generally 
agreed upon, yet many of the milk dealers, owing to the 
great competition in the trade, would buy and sell their 
milk at greatly reduced prices, governed only by supply and 
demand, the same as with other articles of family consump- 
tion.” ‘ 

For the information of those connected with the milk trade 
of Boston, I would say, that, in the early part of the season 
a firm in New York sent an agent to this city to introduce to 
our milk dealers the iron-clad milk-can, which many of 
those in the trade consider an improvement upon the comnion 
tin can, so long in generaluse. These cans, by their rough 
usage on the milk-carriage and on board of the cars, soon 
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become badly indented and defaced so as to require frequent * 
repairs to renew their former shape. 

The iron-clad can is made of any size to meet the wants 
of the milk-dealers, and is sealed by the maker, showing the | 
quantity which it holds. | ere 

The can styled No. 2 is the size in general use with our deal- 
ers, holding eight and one half quarts, and weighing about five 
pounds ; the common tin can weighing from three anda half 
to four pounds. 

I would here observe that the weather — be it hot or cold, 

_ wet or dry — seriously affects the supply of milk, and also 
the demand for it. 

Aprin, 1872. ‘The first part of this month, the weather, . 
with few exceptions, was moderate and pleasant. The sup- 
ply of milk was about equal to the demand. 

~The Consumers’ Protective Association, by previous ar- 
rangements, were prepared on the first of this month to com- 
mence business with six or eight new routes. It was not 
difficult for them to obtain customers from that class of our 
citizens who had, or thought they had, good and sufficient 
reasons to complain of their milk; many of these families 
continued to take a portion of their milk from their old milk- 
man, and at the same time receive a part of their supply 
from the association. Under these circumstances, whatever 
may have been the quality of the milk previously, both par- 
ties were now deeply interested to furnish good rich milk, so 
as to retain their customers. The Inspector's services were in 
demand to decide the quality of each man’s milk,and in every 
family visited, it was found to be good. It is generally not 
long that two milkmen supply one family with milk, espe- 
| cially if there’s a Bridget in the kitchen, who can easily 
arrange matters in her own peculiar way, so that the family 
will be generally satisfied with the milk, and she retain the 

man of her choice. 
The middle of the month was generally cool and pleasant, 
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with a supply of milk sufficient for all demands. During 
this month the Inspector’s time was mostly devoted to the 
examination of the milk at the Boston Highlands, in stores 
and shops, and some private families at their request. 

The general inspection of the milk in this part of the city 
proved much less adulteration than in the corresponding 
month of last year. 

The weather, the latter part of the month, was variable, 
and there was but little rain during the month, which, on the | 
whole, was considered backward. 

The month closed, however, with a good supply of milk. 

May, 1872, came in with dull, lowery weather, and a num- 
ber of fine rain storms, which greatly assisted in bringing 
forward the season, by many considered at least two weeks 
late. Milk was plenty, and the great competition in the — 
trade had a iendency to improve the quality, thus working 
to the advantage of the consumer. 

The middle of the-month was cool and very, dry; and 
generally, the milk in stores and shops was found better than 
usual. The latter part of the month was attended with con- 
siderable dull weather, some rain, and an occasional pleasant 
day, but not with the usual amount of rain expected at this 
season of the year. The month closed, however, favorable 
to the dealers in milk. 

The establishment of milk depots in the different wards 
of the city, for the sale of milk, to be carried away, and also 
sold over the counter by the glass, was quite a new feature 
in the milk trade of Boston. This milk was obtained from 
the Consumers’ Protective Association, so called, but though 
_ under their name, it was not carried on by persons in their 
employ; rather by men on their own account, who were 
pecuniarily interested to obtain of them, and to sell, a good 
article of milk. It was said that, during the hot season, 
some of these milk depots sold from one to two hundred 
gallons of milk per day. Ae 
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One of the court officers remarked that “he had no doubt 
these dar-rooms for the sale of milk had reduced the sale of 
beer and other articles, which by many are considered 
injurious to the health and happiness of our people.” Of my 
own knowledge I can only say that I examined the milk in 
these depots, the same as in other places, and it was found to 
be good. There were some persons, however, patrons of 
these places for a time, to obtain their family supply, who 
declared that the milk was not so good as that sold at some 
of the neighboring groceries. 

June, 1872, commenced with cool weather, frequent 


: rains, a good supply of milk, and a moderate demand for it. 
4 On the 4th and 5th, a cold, north-east,storm prevailed, which 
. afforded a bountiful supply of rain. 


The middle of the month was warm, with an increasing 
demand for milk, and some of the dealers were hard-pressed, 
and found it difficult to obtain a sufficient supply for their 
customerss although seasonable preparation had been made 
to meet the wants of our largely increased population, in con- 
sequence of the Jubilee, which opened on the 17th of this 
month. { 

The latter part was attended with cool, dull weather, and 
frequent rains, which proved much more favorable to the 
milkmen, as sufficient milk came in from the country to 
satisfy all demands. 

The last two or three days of the month, however, were 
very hot, witha daily falling off of our supply from the 
’ country, and an increasing demand in the city. 

JULY, 1872. The weather, until the 17th day of the 
| month, was very hot, with frequent copious showers, accom-: 
panied by lightning and heavy thunder, which proved 
equally destructive to large and small quantities of milk. 
These showers generally cool the air, but this season the laws 
of nature appeared to be reversed, so that afterwards the heat 
was more oppressive than before. 
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The demand for milk was great, and the supply very lim- 
ited. ) 

Soon after the 4th of the month, however, the Jubilee vis- 
-itors gradually disappeared, and, as is usual at this season, 
many families left the city for more genial resorts in the 
country, which greatly reduced the demand for milk. 

The amount of adulteration, however, was greater than 
any experienced during the three previous months. 

From the 18th to the close of the month, the weather was 
fine and comfortable, with the exception of a few days, which 
were dull, lowery, and at intervals rainy, and the month 
closed with better prospects in the future for more milk, and 
that of better quality. 

Aveust, 1872. The first few days of the month were cool 
and pleasant; the 7th and 8th, however, were very hot, yet 


the supply of milk nearly or quite equalled the demand. © 
The hot weather continued with frequent rains and unusually — 


_ heavy thunder ; thus rendering our supply of milk for the 
time unfit for use, and again increasing the demand, con- 
sequently the amount of adulteration. 

This state of the milk trade continued until past the middle 
of the month, in consequence of the continued hot, sultry 
weather. The last few days of the month were cool, with 
heavy rains, which again increased the supply of milk, so that 
in visiting stores and shops at the south part of the city, with 
few exceptions, it was found quite free from adulteration. 

SEPTEMBER, 1872, was cool and pleasant until Sunday 
the 8th, which was very hot, and by many considered the 
most melting day of the season. ‘The supply of milk at this 
time with the dealers was sufficient to satisfy the wants of the 
consumers. 

The middle of the month was cool, and on the 14th day a 
rain-storm commenced from the north-east, which continued 
more or less severe until the close of the 20th. The general 
inspection of the milk was at East Boston, and it averaged 
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about the same as in other parts of the city; many of the 
cow-stables and cow-sheds were visited, their condition show- 
ing more conclusively than ever that East Boston is not a suit- 
able place for the production of milk. 

We have had reason to suppose that the severe pened 
inflicted in other countries, on the persons who adulterate 
their milk, would have a tendency to check, if not entirely 
to stop the evil, but it appears otherwise, if we can credit a 
recent official report which says, “ The provisions furnished 
to the work-houses of London show that, of fifty-seven 
samples of milk so supplied, only two came under the desig- 
nation of best unskimmed milk. Eight samples were neither 
skimmed nor watered, but were poor as yielded by the cow. 

“The remaining supplies were either skimmed or watered or 
both. Tensamples were totally skimmed and largely watered, 
and seven samples consisted of fifty per cent. of milk, and fifty 
per cent. added water. 

** Although no poisonous or deleterious matter was found in 
the samples, yet the dilution with water, it is stated, made 
the milk utterly unreliable as good for infants or aged per- 
sons. 

“The prices paid for the milk supplied at the work-houses 
in -London varied from fifteen to twenty-four cents per 
imperial gallon. Genuine milk was supplied at from seven- 
teen to eighteen cents per gallon, and twenty cents was 
charged for milk totally skimmed, and very largely watered, 
and twenty-fourcents where the cream had been skimmed off © 
and a little water added.” 

OcroBeErR, 1872, came in with cool, variable weather and 
heavy rains. The pastures continued to supply nourish- 
ment for cattle nearly equal to any month during the season, 
affording a good supply of milk. ; , 

On the first of this month the winter contracts and the 
advance price of milk usually commence; but at this season 
the supply appeared fully equal to the demand, so that many 
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of the milkmen continued the summer prices, while others 
sold their milk at a small advance during the winter season. 

This month, on the part of the Inspector, was mostly 
devoted to examining the milk in stores and shops at South 
Boston, and the milk was found to be as good as in any of 
the wards, if we except the sixteenth, Dorchester. 

The milk has always been found good at Washington 
Village, and this year does not admit of any exceptions over 
former years. While attending to other duties in South 
Boston, the cow-stables and cow-sheds were visited ; and but 
little can be said favorable to the keeping of cows in this part 
the city ; without pasturage, roaming. about the streets, trying 
to find a patch of green grass, drinking from puddles of stag- 
nant water, and finally returning to the cow-sheds to satisfy 
their hunger with a half bushel of sour brewers’ grains. Can 
milk thus produced be considered as good, wholesome milk ? 
Yet hundreds of families in the neighborhood are anxious to | 
obtain it for their infants, because, as they say, “ We can de- 
pend upon its being fresh, and not adulterated.”’ Itis hard for 
people to realize the difference between the milk from cows 
fed on brewers’ grains, and those which are kept in the coun- 
try and nourished in summer by sweet green pastures, and in 
the winter by roots of various kinds, with the addition of good 
English hay. The amount of cream on the former will not 
often exceed 8 or 9 per cent., whereas the amount on the 
latter will generally reach from 12 to 15 per cent., and often- 
times more. 

The middle of the month the weather was variable, with a few 
cool, pleasant days, and some rain. The milk trade continued 
about the same as at the beginning of the month. From the 
20th to the close, however, the business was seriously inter-. 
rupted by the horse malady, which spread to such an extent 
that nearly all of the horses in the city were suffering in one. 
form or another by the epidemic. Some of the milkmen~ 
could supply their customers with milk only every other day, 
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while otherswere compelled to abandon theirs altogether, 
and two or three of the wholesale dealers resorted to the use 
- of oxen in supplying their customers. 

The weather the last few days of the month was cold and 
blustering, and it finally closed with a severe north-east rain, 
storm. 

NovemBer, 1872. The first part of the month gave us 
heavy rains, and a number of days of moderate pleasant 
weather, with an ample supply of milk. ; 

The grass fields and pasture lands were never in better 
condition than now for the setting in of winter. The sod 
was almost as green as in June; the extreme moisture of 
summer and autumn had preserved the luxuriance and sus- 
tained the freshness of mowing and grazing fields to an 
unusual degree. 

The middle of the month, with few exceptions, was cool 
and pleasant. 

The supply of milk from some sections of the country 
was very limited. It was said that, in consequence of the 
horse malady, the collectors were unable to carry their milk 
to the cars for transportation. 

The latter part of the month was generally quite mild and 
pleasant, and again affording a generous supply of milk, and 
the facilities for obtaining it much improved. 

The annual Thanksgiving increased the demand for milk, 
which created a brisk trade for all dealers, and there were 
but few complaints from the consumers as to the quality. 

DecemMBER, 1872. The pleasant moderate weather of last 
month continued to about the tenth of this. The supply of 
milk, so fluctuating again, appeared a source of trouble, 
especially to some of the small dealers ; and the larger ones 
had none to spare, excepting at a greatly advanced price. 

From the tenth to the middle of the month there was 
very cold weather, without much if any improvement in the 

quantity of milk; the last ten days of this month, with the 
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exception of two or three, were marked by very severe cold 
winter weather, with an unusual amount of snow. On 
Thursday, the 26th, the snow-storm was very violent, and 
in quantity sufficient to blockade the milk-cars on the rail- 
roads, thus reducing our already short allowance to none at 
all from this source. This state of the milk trade was a 
great annoyance to that class of dealers dependent on the 
regular running of the trains for their daily supply. 

The milkmen from the neighboring towns, although not 
flush of milk, were generally enabled to meet the BLerine 
demands of their customers. 

JANUARY, 1873. For the first ten days of this month the — 
weather was very variable; some days very cold, and others 
moderate, with dull, lowery weather, and rain. There were 
but few complaints during the month in regard to the quality 
of the milk, which was generally plenty with all the dealers. 

The middle of the month was generally moderate, with | 
rain, and a few cold, blustering days. A number of days 
in the latter part of the month were very cold, with snow 
sufficient for good sleighing, and a few days that were 
moderate and pleasant. 

Ferruary, 1873. The weather of the first few days was 
moderate and pleasant, and with few exceptions continued 
so to the middle of the month. At this time the supply of 
milk with the large dealers fully equalled the demand. 

The latter part of the month afforded an abundance of 
snow, which obstructed the milk trains greatly, to the disap- 
pointment of the milkmen, and also of their customers. 
Monday, the 24th, was very cold; the month closed, however, 
with moderate dull weather. 

Marcu, 1873, commenced with heavy snow-storms and 
cold weather... The supply of milk, at this time, was very 
limited, in consequence of the deep drifted snow in towns 
from which we receive a portion of our supply. In many 
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of these places the roads were impassable, so that the collec- 
tors were unable to obtain their milk for transportation. 

On the tenth day of the month occurred another snow- 
storm, from the north-east, which in violence almost equalled 
any during the winter. , 

The middle of the month afforded a number of warm, 
pleasant days, and some rains causing the snow to settle and 
to disappear rapidly. 

The latter part was variable, with a number of days quite 
cold and blustering. The month closed with a good supply 

-of milk. The winter as a whole was unusually hard for the 
milkmen, and, in fact, for all connected with the milk trade 
of Boston. 


MILKMEN’S ASSOCIATION. 


At the time of the establishment of this office, August, 
1859, there were about two hundred milkmen who distributed 
their milk from carriages, in various parts of this city. 
About sixty of this number associated together under a code 
of by-laws; and they held their meetings a few days pre- 
vious to the first of April and the first of October. The 
object of these meetings was to determine the price to be 
paid per can for milk at the milk stations, and also to decide 
upon a uniform price to be paid by the stores and shops, as well 
as the retail price at which milk should be supplied to families. 

It was considered then necessary that none of them should 
sell milk at a reduced price, or use any unfair means to 
obtain the custom of others of their number. Any misde- 
meanor, or violation of their rules, whereby any of them suf- 
fered loss, was referred to a committee; and if adjudged 
guilty the defending party was to make proper restitution. 

_ At the time this association was in existence, it was thought 

by many of our citizens that one of its main objects was mu- 
tually to assist in defending their cases for violation of the 
milk law; but such was not the fact. 
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There were in the association a number of good men, who 
were desirous for their own interest that the milk law should 
be enforced ; for they realized the fact that it was hard for 
them to compete with those who were in the daily practice of 
adulterating their milk, thereby enabling them to undersell 
those who did not. 

The meetings of this association have been discontinued 
a number of years. 


MILK AGENTS’ OR CONTRACTORS’ ASSOCIATION. 


‘These men — but few in number — with the milkmen whom 
they supply, form the connecting link between a part of the 
milk-producers, and many of the consumers of milk in the 
City of Boston. For the transportation of their milk they 
are connected with the Fitchburg, Lowell, Hartford and Erie, 
and Eastern railroads. As was stated in a former report, 
“The general plan for conducting the milk business on these’ - 
roads is different from that adopted on some of the others, 
viz.: milk agents contract twice a year with the farmers for 
their milk, thus relieving them from the further care, except 
in receiving the price agreed upon, once a month. Milk 
collectors are employed by the agents to collect the milk 
from the farmer’s door, and deliver the same to the agent, at 
the door of the milk-car. The agent remains on the train in 
care of the milk, until its arrival at the depot in the city ; 
and having received the milk account of his collector (and 
the dairy marks on the cans), he knows every can of milk in 
the cars, and from whom it came. 

The milkmen with their carriages are generally at the 
depot, ready to receive their milk’ on the arrival of the ears, 
each one receiving from the agent sufficient (if he can) to 
meet the wants of his customers; for which milk the agent 
receives his pay once a month.” 

It is for the interest of both the contractor and the milk- 
man that contracts should be made twice a year in regard to 
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the quantity of milk required by the milkman, as well as the 
market price per can; and it is also considered important to 
the agent that the milkman should not stop taking his milk 
without sufficient cause, and giving due notice of his intention 
to leave the car. It is expected that this contract will be ob- 
served, otherwise the milkmen would be liable to leave the 
car at any time, greatly to the injury of the agent, and resort 
to some of the other roads for his daily supply ; which, under 
the existing arrangements, he cannot do. 

As to this association, my duties often bring me in con- 
tact with it; and, thus far, I have failed to find any reason 
why it was not for the interest of its members to obtain good, 
pure milk from the farmers, and deliver the same at the depot 
to the milkmen. 


MILK-PRODUCERS ASSOCIATION OF MASSACHUSETTS AND NEW 
HAMPSHIRE. 


This association was organized a few years since to advance 
the great interest of all farm products, and milk in particular, 
the dairy holding a prominent place in nearly all the agricul- 
tural districts of New England. 

The assembling together of persons engaged in the same 
business, some of large experience, imparting information to 
others less favored, has a tendency to raise the standard of 
all by concert of action; giving them power as an association 
to accomplish acts and bring about results which could not 
be done by individual effort. The price of milk at the 
farmer’s door, and the matter of obtaining cheaper convey- 
ance to a market, have for a long time engaged the attention, 
not only of this association, but of. all producers of milk living 
at a distance. We often hear it said by consumers, “ Oh, I 
would willingly pay ten cents a quart, if I was always sure of 
getting pure, good milk ; ” but there is but little prospect of so 
desirable a result being reached while the cow and the con- 
sumer remain so far apart, —— the distance making it neces- 
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sary for the milk to pass through so many hands before 
reaching the consumer. 

We find that our Newsiinglend Association is not alone 
upon this subject, for the milk producers of old England are 
following in our wake in this matter —as well as in some 
others. 

On the 23d day of March, 1872, a large meeting of the 
milk-producers was held at Manchester, England, and the 
following subjects were freely discussed, viz. : — 

The cost of cows now, compared with their former value, 
the difference in the cost of their keeping, the advance pay 
to farm laborers, the actual cost of raising milk, the expenses 
of transportation, the price paid by the consumer, and the 
evil of adulteration. Before the meeting closed, it was voted 
that a committee be appointed to confer with the City Gov- 
ernment of Manchester, for their assistance in the appoint- 
ment of Inspectors of Milk, and a chemist, whose united 
efforts should be for the suppression of the adulteration of 
milk, —acrime which had become of vital importance, and of 
sufficient magnitude to affect the interest of the producer and 
the health of the consumer. . 

The “ Milk Journaland Farm Gazette,” a monthly document 
published in London, is deserving of notice, as affording 
valuable information to the dairy and farming interest of their 
own people as well as others. Some new ideas, inventions, 
and experiments may be obtained from reports and papers 
sent from this country and copied by them, and it is possible 
that we, in return, may learn something new by their expe- 
rience that may prove to the advantage of some of our people 
engaged in the same business, which this paper is so earnestly 
endeavoring to promote. 


WESTBORO’ MILK-PRODUCERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


This Association of Farmers of Westboro’ and vicinity was 
formed during the winter of 1868, for the purpose of deliy- 
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ering their own milk in the Boston Market for sale. To this 

. end, April Ist, 1868, a new milk-car was placed on the Bos- 
ton and Albany Railroad, which now brings in about five hun- 
dred cans of milk daily, which, for quality, will compare 
favorably with any received in the city. 

There are no agents, or middle-men, connected with this 
car and its arrangements, excepting those in the employ of 
the association; their agent resides in the city, and is gen- 
erally present on the arrival of the milk, to deliver the same 
to his customers, the milkmen, from whom, once a month, 
he receives his pay. } 

This plan of conducting the milk business between pro- 
ducer and consumer appears as favorable as any, if we 
except a large number of the milkmen who receive their 
milk from Westborsugh by, this road, and contract for it 
directly with the farmer; thus bringing two of the three 
most interested parties in direct communication, not only in 
regard to the pay, but, also, as to the preservation and the 
quality of the milk. Considering that this. milk is not 
raised in our immediate neighborhood, but is. transported 


a 


from quite a distance, the latter arrangement is as.perfect.as 
any that can be devised between the milk-producer and the 
consumer. ) 

We receive daily, by the Boston and Albany Railroad, 4 
about three thousand cans of milk. | 


MILK CONSUMERS’ PROTECTIVE ASSOCIATION. © 


This association was formed during the winter of 1872, 
by gentlemen and ladies favorably known to the citizens of 
Boston. A number of meetings were held during the win- 
ter, the object of which was to make arrangements for 
supplying the citizens of Boston with pure milk at a reason- 

-able-price. With so desirable an object in view, quite a 
large number of families were ready and willing to patronize 
the association. All the necessary arrangements being 
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completed, they were prepared to commence business on 
the first of April, 1872, with a number of routes, and a 
contract for their milk with country dealers to the amount of 
from three to five hundred cans. ~ 

None doubted the honest intentions of the association ; 
but many could not clearly see, under the circumstances, 
how they could fully realize their expectations ; commencing, 
as they were, a hard, perplexing, intricate business, with 
which they themselves were entirely unacquainted, and their 
work in detail to be carried out by a class of persons who 
could not have any special interest in the success of their 
employers. 

Notwithstanding the many discouraging difficulties .they 
had to encounter, the Inspector can only say that his ser- 
vices were but seldom required, and but few samples of their 
milk were brought to his office for inspection; and, further- 
more, the milk furnished by them in stores and shops, with | 
few exceptions, was found to be good. It was said, how- 
ever, that during the season, many families ceased taking 
their milk, and that frequent complaints were made at the 
office of the association in regard to its quality. 

It is possible that some of their drivers could account for 
those frequent complaints and loss of customers, much more 
readily than any one else. 

There are now a number of the association routes said to 
be in successful operation ; the management of which, how- 
ever, has materially changed since they commenced business, 
and under the new order of things, the interest of those who 
deliver the milk will be advanced, and those who use it will 
be better satisfied. | 

The present arrangement appears to be, that each separate 
route is run by a different member of the association, who 
is responsible for his milk, and receives for himself all 
the advantage and gain to be derived from his hard labor 
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and constant attention to his business, instead of contribut- 
ing to that of others. | 

We sometimes find men engaged in the milk business 
whose honest intentions are sadly frustrated by unprincipled, 
avaricious men in their employ; and there certainly is no 
article of family consumption which affords greater facilities 
for adulteration than milk, and none in which these facilities 
are so often taken advantage of. 

It is but a few years since a gentleman of Boston, desirous 
of enriching his farm, which was situated but a few miles 
from the city, stocked his place with nearly one hundred 
fine cows; and at the same time conceived the idea of sup- 
plying his friends in the city with pure, rich milk. His 
name was sufficient to insure all the desired custom. 

Old milkmen, who had supplied some of these families for 
years, were discharged, and with new hope and better pros- 
pects for the future, they commenced receiving their milk 
from this new source. 

Their expectations were’ more than realized; and great 
praise of the superior quality of the milk was heralded from 
house to house. This state of things continued for a season, 
when, finally, one after another became dissatisfied with their 
milk. 

Where could the trouble be? Surely, not,in the cows, 
—nor in their owner, for he had resorted to every conceiv- 
able means to insure his customers good pure milk; and, to 
use his own expression, “I know that my milk was as 
rich and as pure as any cow in the country could pro- 
duce when it left my premises ; but how long it remained so 
is very uncertain.” This gentleman’s experience in the milk 
trade was sufficient to induce him to withdraw from it imme- 
diately. 

The following incident may illustrate the danger of prom- 
ising families pure milk, even when one does his own milk- 
ing, and delivers the milk himself. 
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During the month of . . . . 1868, a sample of milk 
was brought to the Inspector’s office for examination, by 
two men, the one as principal and the other as a witness in 
the case, to prove that the milk was then in the same condition 
as when left in the family of the complainant. 

The latter stated that “he resided within the limits of 
Boston, and was induced to obtain his family supply of milk 
from one of his neighbors, owing to the fact that he kept a 
number of fine cows, and would insure his milk to be pure, 
as he always did his own milking and delivered the milk to 
his customers himself.”? The milk was examined, and found 
to be badly extended, as the analysis by the chemist after- 
wards fully proved. 

A few days later in the month a note was received from a 
family in the same neighborhood, requesting the services of 
the Inspector, who was on hand at an early hour the follow- 
ing morning, and was present when the milk was left by the 
‘same man as in the former case. A sample of the milk was 
taken for analysis, and it was proved that water had been 
intentionally added to the amount of 40.70 in one hundred 
parts, and in the former case 47.68 in one hundred parts. 
This man went through the court of the County of Suffolk 
and in both cases paid his fine and costs very quietly. It 
was well known, however, by some of those interested, that 
the milking and the delivery of the milk to customers, so far 
as the man was concerned, was honestly. done; but the 
‘straining and putting up of the milk was performed by his 

better half while he was in an adjoining room at breakfast. 
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q 283 as 9percent. | 10.60 89.40 20.50 
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291 1.027. | 4,5 «“ 10.60 89.40. 24.28 
. 292 1.030 [4 « 10.90 89.10 25.58 
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4 295 1024 «|5 « 9.45 90.55 82.05 
g 296 i Ria 8.75 91.25 37.05 
7 207 105 | 4 9.55 90.45 31.79 
298 102 |5 « 11.01 - 88,09 23.04 
299 1027 [2 « 11.01 88.09 20.72 
" 300 1,021 Ae 9.75 90.25 27.78 
Mw * 301 1030 |3 « 13.43 86.57. 10.14 
7 302 102 |3 « 11.25 88.75 20.38 
303 1027 |4 « 10.48 80.52 25.55 
° 304 1.027 | 5.25 10.64 89.36 25.52 
| 305 1017 «| 6~- « 8.26 91.74 42.18» 
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Chemical analyses of Milk during the||Chemical analyses of Milk during the — 
last year, 1871 and 1872. 


Jjirst year of this office 1859 § 1860. 
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Respectfully submitted, 
HENRY FAXON, Inspector. 


y Hane, Bosron, March 31, 1873. ; ' 
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WIDENING 
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WATER STREET. 
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CITY OF BOSTON. 


In Boarp OF STREET COMMISSIONERS, 
April 14, 1873. 

Resolved, That the safety and convenience of the inhabi- 
tants of the city require that WATER STREET should be widened 
to sixty feet, on the northerly side, from Devonshire to Con- 
gress street ; and for that purpose it is necessary to take and 
lay out as a public street or way of the said city, a parcel of 
land belonging to Brats, GREENE AND COMPANY, bounded 
as follows, viz. : northwardly by the proposed line of widen- 
ing of Water street, there measuring fifty-one and Toy feet ; 
eastwardly by land hereinafter described as taken from Ed- 
ward A. White and others, trustees, and by the present line 
of Water street, seventeen and 71%, feet ; southwardly by said 
present line of Water street, fifty-two and -5.. feet ; and west- 


ro y 
wardly by Devonshire street, sixteen and -3 7i75 feet; contain- 
ing nine hundred and sixty-five square feet, more or less. 

A parcel of land belonging to Epwarp A. Wuirr anp 
OTHERS, TRUSTEES, bounded as follows, viz. : northwardly by 
the proposed line of widening of Water street, there meas- 
uring one hundred forty and FS. feet ; eastwardly by Con- 
gress street, eighteen and #33, feet ; as by the pres- 
ent line of Water street, twenty and Zo» and one hundred 
twenty-three and 4, feet; and westwardly by land before 
described as taken from Beals, Greene and company, seven- 
teen and zoo feet; containing twenty-six hundred and thirty 
square feet, more or less. 

Anp WHEREAS due notice has been given of the intention 


of this Board to take the said parcels of land, as appears by 
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the return hereunto annexed, Ir 1s THererore ORDERED, 
that the parcels of land before described be, and the same 
hereby are, taken and laid out as a public street or way of © 
the said city, according to a plan of the said widening made — 
by Thomas W. Davis, City Surveyor, dated January 24, 
1878, and deposited in his office. And this Board doth 
adjudge that the expense of the said widening, as aforesaid, 
will amount to two hundred eleven thousand six hundred 


_ and seventy-five dollars ; and that the damages to the estates, 


parts of which are taken as above, are the sums set against 
them respectively on the schedule hereto annexed. 
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REPORT. 


@urer ENGINEER’S OFFICE, 
City Hatt, January 1, 1873. 


To His Honor ture Mayor, anp Ciry Councin : — 


GENTLEMEN : —I have the honor to present the Thirteenth Annual 
Report of the Steam Fire Department of this city, it being the 


_ Thirty-fifth Annual Report since the organization of the depart- 


ment. 

Under their several heads, forming a part of this report, I 
present a detailed statement of its organization, the cost of main- 
taining the same, a list of all fires occurring in our city during the 
past municipal year, also the number of hydrants and reservoirs 
where water can be obtained in case of fire, with the location of the 
latter, their capacity, etc. The loss and insurance on fires are presented 
in detail, with the exception of the great fire of Nov. 9th and 10th, 
which I find impossible to present in this report. I trust the rec- 
ommendations which I deem it my duty to submit, will commend 
themselves to the judgment of your honorable body. 

The department as now organized is as follows :— 

At the commencement of each municipal year there is appointed 
by His Honor the Mayor, and President of the Common Council, 
a Joint Standing Committee on the Fire Department, composed 
of three members of the Board of Aldermen, and five from the 
Common Council. This Committee have charge of the financial 
interests of the department, having authority by the ordinances of 
the city to spend such sums of money for its maintenance as the 
wants of the department seem to require from time to time, when 
such expenditure does not exceed the sum of five hundred dollars. 
All expenditures over that sum must be authorized by a concurrent 
vote of the City Council. 
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The Board of Engineers are elected by the concurrent vote of 
the City Council, in the month of February or March, and hold 
their office for one year, or until their successors are chosen. 
This Board, when organized, have full control of both officers and 
members, as well as all of the houses, horses, and apparatus, and 
are also made responsible for the good conduct of the men; and 
by the ordinance of the city, section 4, they are authorized to 
make such rules and regulations for the,extinguishment of fires, as 
they in their judgment may from time to time determine, such 
rules being subject to the approval of the Joint Standing Com- 
mittee on Fire Department. ‘There is also elected in the month of 
April, a Secretary of the Board of Engineers, said officer being. 
recommended by the Board of Engineers, who holds his office for 
the term of one year. The rank and file of the department is as 
follows: Four hundred and fifty-nine members, who are recom- 
mended by the Board of Engineers, appointed by His Honor the 
Mayor, confirmed by the Board of Aldermen, and who hold their 
position as firemen during good behavior. ‘They are divided into . 
42 companies, as follows: 21 Steam Engine Companies, 11 Horse 
Hose Companies, 7 Hook and Ladder Companies, and 3 Extin- 
guisher Corps. 

Each engine company in the City Proper, East and South Boston, 
and Dorchester District (with the exception of those companies 
hereinafter named), has an engineman, fireman and driver (who 
are permanently employed), and eight hosemen, who do duty only 
at fires; one of the last number is designated as foreman of the 
hose. Engine Company No. 6 of the City Proper, Engine Com- 
panies Nos. 16 and 17, of Ward 16, with Engine Companies Nos. 
12, 13, and 14, located in the *‘ Roxbury District,” are composed 
of an engineman, fireman and two drivers,—one to drive the 
engine and the other the hose carriage, — who are permanently 
employed; and eight hosemen who do duty only at fires. The hose 
carriages in this district are drawn to fires separately from the 
engines, instead of being attached as in the other portions of the 
city. 

Each hose company has a driver (who is permanently employed) 
and eight hosemen, who do duty only at fires, and one of this num- 
ber is designated as foreman of the hose. 
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Hook and Ladder Company No 1 has a driver, foreman, assist- 
ant foreman, four axemen, four rakemen, and thirteen members. 


No. 2 has a driver, foreman, assistant foreman, four axemen, 
four rakemen, and nine members. 


No. 3 consists of a driver, foreman, assistant foreman, four axe- 
men, four rakemen, and thirteen members. 

No. 4 consists of a driver, foreman, assistant pepe four axe- 
men, four rakemen, and nine members. 


No. 5 has a driver, foreman, assistant foremen, four axemen, 
four rakemen, and nine members. 


No. 6 has a driver, foreman, assistant foreman, and six mem- 
bers. 


No. 7 has a driver, foreman, assistant foreman, and six mem- 
bers. 


There has been added to this department the past year, two fire- 
extinguisher wagons, each equipped with ten fire extinguishers, 
three hundred feet of one and one-half inch hose, with axes, rakes, 
lanterns, etc. . 


The Board of Engineers are assigned for duty by the chief in 
the several fire districts. The following table will show the as- 
signment for duty : — 


DISTRICT ff 
East Boston. 
FIRST ALARM. 


Capt. Joseph Dunbar, Capt. William A. Green, 
*¢ Joseph Barnes, ‘¢ John §S. Jacobs, 
Chief Engineer. 


SECOND ALARM. 


Capt. Joseph Dunbar, Capt. John S. Jacobs, 
«* Joseph Barnes, ‘* George W. Clarke, 
“ William A. Green, Chief Engineer. 


DISTRICT 2. 


North section of the city; line, from Leverett, Green, Court, and 
State streets, to the end of Long Wharf. 


a 
‘ 
~~ 

4 


i 
. 
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FIRST ALARM. 


Capt. William A. Green, Capt. John S. Jacobs, } [ 


‘* George W. Clarke, ‘¢ Rufus B, Farrar, ~ 
“John W. Regan, Chief Engineer. | 


SECOND ALARM. 


Capt. William A Green, Capt. John S. Jacobs, 
‘* George W. Clarke, ‘+ Rufus B. Farrar, 
‘¢ John W. Regan, *¢ Joseph Dunbar, 
‘¢ Levi W. Shaw, Chief Engineer. 


DISTRICT 3. 


Line, south of Leverett, Green, Court, and State streets, north and 
west of Boylston and Beach streets. 


FIRST ALARM. 


Capt. John W. Regan, Capt. William A. Green, 
‘“* George W. Clarke, ‘* Rufus B. Farrar, 
66 Levi W. Shaw, Chief Engineer. 


SECOND ALARM. 


Capt. John W. Regan, Capt. William A. Green, 
‘¢ George W. Clarke, ‘*¢ Rufus B, Farrar, 
*¢ - Levi W. Shaw, ‘¢ George Brown, 
“¢ John 8. Jacobs, Chief Engineer. 


DISTRICT 4. 


Line, south of Boylston and Beach streets, and north of Dover and 
Berkeley, to Boylston streets. 


FIRST ALARM. 


Capt. Levi W. Shaw, Capt. Zenas E. Smith, 
«John W. Regan, ‘© William A. Green, 
“Rufus B. Farrar, Chief Engineer. 


Capt. 
6c 


oe 


66 
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SECOND ALARM. 


Levi W. Shaw, Capt. Zenas E. Smith, 
John W. Regan, ‘© William A. Green, 
Rufus B. Farrar, ‘© George W. Clarke, | 
George Brown. Chief Engineer. 


> 


DISTRICT 5. 


Line, south of Dover and Berkeley to Boylston street, and north of 


Capt. 


66 


Capt. 


Capt. 


66 


66 


Northampton street, to Swett street. 


FIRST ALARM. 


Zenas E. Smith, Capt. Levi W. Shaw, 
James Munroe, ‘¢ John Colligan, 
William A. Green, Chief Engineer. 
3 SECOND ALARM. 
Zenas E. Smith, _ Capt. Levi W. Shaw, 
James Munroe, _ ‘¢ =Jobn Colligan, 
George Brown, ‘¢ Phineas D. Allen, 
William A. Green, Chief Engineer. 
DISTRICT 6. 
Line, all south of Northampton street. 
FIRST ALARM. 
James Munroe, Capt. John Colligan, 
Phineas D. Allen, Chief Engineer. 
‘SECOND ALARM. 
James Munroe, Capt. John Colligan, 
Phineas D. Allen, ‘© Zenas EK. Smith, 
- §. H. Hebard, Chief Engineer. 
DISTRICT 7. 
South Boston. 
FIRST ALARM. 
George Brown, Capt. Zenas E. Smith, 
Levi W. Shaw, ‘¢ John W. Regan, 


William A. Green, Chief Engineer. 
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SECOND ALARM. 


Capt. George Brown, Capt. Levi W. Shaw, 
*¢ Zenas E. Smith, ‘© John W. Regan, 
‘¢ William A. Green, Chief Engineer. 


DISTRICT 8. 
Warp i6. 
Capt. S. H. Hebard, Capt. Phineas D. Allen, 


Chief Engineer. 


SECOND ALARM. 


Capt. S. H. Hebard, Capt. James Munroe, 
*¢ -Phineas D. Allen, ‘¢ John Colligan, 
‘¢ George Brown, Chief Engineer. 


CONDITION OF THE DEPARTMENT. 


At the close of the municipal year the twenty-one Steam Fire ~ 
Engines in commission were in thorough repair and perfect work- 
ing order, with the exception of Melville Engine No. 6, which 
is at the Amoskeag Works being thoroughly overhauled. The 
five auxiliary engines are also in thorough repair and good work- 
ing condition. The several Hose Carriages connected with this 
department are also in thorough repair, with the exception of those 
used by Engines Nos. 12,13 and 14, which will have to be replaced 
during the present municipal year. The Ladder Carriages are 
also in good repair. The several pieces of apparatus connected 
with this department, such as Extinguisher Wagons and Coal 
Wagons, are in good condition. 

I was enabled to maintain the maximum strength of the Steam 
force by telegraphing on Sunday the 10th day of November, to the 
agent of the Amoskeag Works, Manchester, N. H., to send by 
express duplicates of such parts of the machinery as were liable 
to give out, with a corps of workmen from their works to aid and 
assist in placing the apparatus in the best possible condition and 
ready for any demand that should be made upon it. Owing to the 
large destruction of hose, telegrams were sent to New York, which 
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were duly answered, and in three days a full complement of new 
hose was purchased and delivered, and this department rendered 
as strong and effective as it was previous to the fire. 

A majority of the horses have recovered from the epidemic, and 
- the places of those still unable to work are temporarily supplied by 
hire. 


NEW APPARATUS. 


Four Steam Fire Engines have been purchased, — three from 
the works of Messrs. Hunneman & Co. and one from the Amos- 
keag Works, Manchester, N. H. These engines were built under 
‘the immediate supervision of Messrs. Cole, Engineman of No. 12, 
Traver of Engine No. 6 and Ray of Engine No. 1, who were 
appointed by the Chief as Inspectors of Steam-Fire Engines. 

They were placed, upon their completion, immediately in the 


service of the city, and have proved themselves to be engines of ° 


superior powers, reflecting the highest honor and credit upon the 
builders. 

Two Hook and Ladder Carriages have also been purchased, 
one of which has been placed in the service of the city, in Hook 
and Ladder House No. 4, and the other will be located in the Dor- 
chester District in Hook and Ladder House No. 6. These were 
also from the works of Messrs. Hunneman & Co. There were also 
contracted for, two Horse-Hose Carriages, — the ‘‘ Webster” No. 
11 and the ** Gaston” No. 12,—one for East Boston, and the 
other for South Boston Point. There have also been purchased and 
placed in commission two Extinguisher Wagons and two Coal 
Wagons, — one Extinguisher Wagon for East Boston and one for 
the City Proper, —the Coal Wagons for the Dorchester District. 
There have also been purchased fifty Fite Extinguishers of the Bab- 
cock pattern. This was necessary to replace those destroyed at the 
fire of Noy. 9th. There also has been contracted for, an Iron Fire- 
Boat, of the following dimensions, which was placed in the service 
January Ist, 1873. The fire-boat is’ about fifty-five tons 
measurement, and measures seventy-five feet in length, fifteen feet 
beam and seven feet in depth. Her hull is built of iron, the keel, 
stem and stern posts being of hammered metal, and the frames, 


which are of reverse angle iron, spread twenty-one inches between — 
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centres, are stiffened by vertical floor plates. Three keelsons — 
extend the entire length of the boat. The forecastle below deck 
is fitted with berths, table, seats and lockers for the accommodation 
of the men. The house on deck has a cabin, engine, boiler, cook 
and hose rooms, all of which are finished in a substantial and work- 
manlike manner. Thepilot-house is on top of the main house over » 
the hose-room, and is fitted with seats and mahogany steering- 
wheel; a hand-rail extends around the house to prevent accident, 
and the top is covered with tin to ensure safety from fire. The 
main engine is vertical, direct acting, high pressure, with link 
motion and independent cut-off valve. Its diameter of cylinder is 
seventeen inches and seventeen-inch stroke. The propeller is six 
feet in diameter, with five inches wrought-iron shaft; two force 
pumps driven from the main shaft, and one steam pump for feed- 
ing the boiler, and a steam siphon pump for the bilge. The 
boiler is an upright tubular, with cylindrical fire-box, twenty-four _ 
feet grate surface. ‘The whole power of the fire-engine machinery 

' is equal in capacity to four first-class fire engines, and with all in 

action will play eight streams at one time. This machinery was 
built by the Amoskeag Manufacturing Company, and of the same 

design as their steam fire engines. The boat, main engine, 

machinery and boiler were built by the Atlantic Works, East Bos- 

.ton. The experience of the past years has shown conclusively 

that this boat will prove a valuable and effective auxiliary to our 

Fire Department, commanding as it does a larger field of operation 

than any four steam fire engines in commission. For the cost of 
new apparatus, as purchased during the past year, see table of - 
expenditures. 


ADDITIONAL APPARATUS. 


I would recommend the purchase of three additional Steam Fire 
Engines, of the size and capacity of Engine No. 4, —one to be 
located in Ward 4, near the Custom House, one in Ward 6, and 
the other in Ward 14. I would also recommend the purchase of a 
Hook and Ladder Carriage to be located in Ward 4, also two of 
the Babcock self-acting fire engines, one to be located in Bulfinch 
street and the other at the south section of our city; also a Horse 
Hose Carriage to be located in Longwood. 
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FIRE-ESCAPES. 


In considering the wants of this department, in order to promote 
its greater efficiency, I have deemed it desirable that there should 
be constructed a combination ladder and fire-escape. This should 
be so arranged that it could be raised to an elevation of eighty 
feet or more, in two minutes’ time. When in position, every floor 
of a six-story building should be accessible from the ladder at one 
and the same time. The escape should be so arranged that the 
sick, aged, or crippled could be rescued from either story, and 
their transit to the street rendered safe and easy. 

The demand for such an escape is so evident, that I am confi- 
dent it will commend itself to the City Council; and should in- 
ducement be offered, I have no doubt the inventive genius of our 
people would soon construct such an one as would commend itself 
to our judgment. 

In addition, I deem it my duty to recommcund to the City Coun- 


cil that an ordinance be passed, compelling the owners of hotels, | 


manufacturing establishments, and workshops where men or wom- 
en are employed in the upper stories, to maintain permanent fire- 
escapes from their several buildings; said escapes to be approved 
by the Inspector of Buildings. 


RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES. 


The expenses of the past year have been as follows: For sala- 
ries of the members, as per vote of the City Council, $221,076,06. 
For the purchase of new apparatus, horses, and harnesses, 
$23,765.48. For new Fire-boat, $19,893.95. For the expense of 
the Committee on Fire Department, $3,359.92. For the parade of 
the department upon the anniversary of the settlement of Boston, 
$3,344.62. For appropriation made by the City Council for the 
relief of injured firemen, $800.00. For the purchase of hose, and 
repairing, $59,038.04. For the use of water for the extinguishment 
of fires, charged to the appropriation of this department, as per 
vote of the City Council, $75,062.00. For repairs on hydrants 
and reservoirs, $767.08. For expenses of the Coliseum, $2,551.30. 
For the furnishing of supplies, such as fuel, gas, hay, grain, oils, 
etc., $109.727.65. 
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The receipts of the department the past year, for the sale of 
manure, condemned hose, old material, and horses that became 
unfit for service, amount to $1,914.86, which has been paid into 
the City Treasury. 7 

For a detailed statement of the expenditures of this department, 
see table of expenditures. 


WATER FOR FIRE PURPOSES. 


The increase of our city in area and population, and also in the 
magnitude and height of its public buildings, extensive warehouses, 
and private residences, has correspondingly increased our liability 
to conflagrations. This should not be so, but the fact is not to be 
denied, as it is fully proved by the annual increase in the number 
of fires occurring, and value of property consumed. As water is 
the only element at present used in the extinguishment of fire, it 
would seem that wisdom and prudence should have provided an~ 
abundant supply for this purpose. But, for some cause, this press- 
ing want for the protection of our city has been set aside. Upon 
the introduction of Cochituate water, our citizens indulged largely 
in the belief that a considerable portion of the Fire Department 
could be dispensed with. So prevalent was this opinion at that 
’ time, that the City Council disbanded a large number of Engine 
Companies, and relied upon the flow of water from hydrants for 
the extinguishment of fires. At the time of the introduction of 
Cochituate, the number of water-takers was comparatively small, 
water-closets were the exception rather than the rule, the water- _ 
pipes, being new, were free from sediment, and yet, in many sec- 
tions of the city, the pipes proved too small to meet the demand in 
cases of emergency. For this reason the hand-engines were again 
resorted to for the protection of the city. This difficulty of a 
short supply of water has been constantly growing worse, both 
from the increase in the number of water-takers, and from the 
deposit of sediment in the pipes, decreasing their capacity. From 
the increased height of buildings, and other causes, it was felt that 
better appliances were needed, and steam fire-engines were early 
introduced. Their capacity for throwing water was much greater 
than that of the engines previously in use, yet no steps were taken 
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by those in authority to give them an adequate supply. The dis- 
tributing pipes and hydrants in the city proper are the same as 
originally introduced (except in a few instances), and their 
capacity is much reduced by sediment being constantly deposited. 
As chief of this department, I deemed it my duty to lay the facts 
before the City Council, in my annual reports for 1867, 1868, and 
1869, in the following words : — 


‘6 HYDRANTS. 


** During the past three years, at large fires, much difficulty has 
been experienced for the want of an adequate supply of water for 
our steam fire engines; the immediate cause of this failure is 
this, namely : — 

“That the hydrants, in every instance, are placed upon branch 
pipes, the diameter of which varies from three to four inches, 
while the mains themselves, in almost every instance, are but four 
inches in diameter, that supply them. 

** In case of fire, the hydrant upon these branch pipes will afford 
a supply to only one steamer; all others on the line are useless; 
the steamer being at work, makes a vacuum in the pipe by drawing 
the water to the hydrant first tapped. 

**’'The result of this difficulty is, that much time is consumed in 
shifting the apparatus to lines of pipe in other streets, by reason 
of which, long continuous lines of hose have to be used to con- 
vey the water to the scene of conflagration ; and, by this operation, 
the amount of friction to overcome is very great, requiring often- 
times a water pressure from 180 to 200 pounds to the square inch, 
to be effectual in our high buildings. 

**'To overcome this evil, I would suggest that upon our main 
thoroughfares hydrants be connected with the main pipes, of size 
not less than eight inches in diameter, with a proper outlet, which 
would give us a supply of water fully equal, if not more than we 
now get from six of the ordinary hydrants. 

‘¢ One of these hydrants would afford a supply for three of our 
engines, with one-third the amount of hose now used to reach the 
fire. ‘The pressure upon the hose would be reduced thirty per 
cent., and the bursting correspondingly decreased.” 
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WATER. 


There are two thousand six hundred and six hydrants, and 
ninety-six reservoirs, where water can be obtained in case of fire, 
which are charged to the Appropriation for Fire Department by 

the Water Board, at the rate of $18.00 a piece, making a total of 
- $48,636.00 for the use of water for the extinguishment of fires. 
There is also charged to this department, by the Water Works, 
for furnishing and keeping in repair the hydrants and reservoirs, 
the sum of $32,256.00, making a total of $80,892.00. 


HOSE. 


There is in the department 66,205 feet at the close of the muni- 
cipal year, classed as follows : — 


(14,537 feet of leather — of excellent quality. 
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25,573 ** ‘rubber — ** excellent ‘* 
3,426 Ce) wibG fs OGL poor aa 
12,821 * ‘ cotton — * good ig 
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There were destroyed at the fire of Nov. 9th, 10th and 11th in 
this city, 20,900 feet of hose. There had been condemned pre- 
viously to the great fire 3,723 feet of hose of all kinds, making a 
total of 24,623 feet. 

To meet this deficiency and supply the Hose Co. at East Boston, ~ 
the new Fire Boat, the Institution at Deer Island, and to replace 
that destroyed belonging to the several cities and towns who an- 
swered our summons for help (amounting to 8,000 feet), there 
have been purchased and added to the account of this department 
46,000 feet of hose. The following is the standard adopted by this 
department for leather hose : — 


STANDARD FOR HOSE. 


Pure oak, city tanned, Baltimore, or Philadelphia leather and 
warranted such, known as ‘ overweight,” the average weight of 
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which is not less than twenty-two pounds to the side, and none to 
be used which shall weigh less than twenty pounds. 

Copper rivets, — double riveted, twenty-two rivets to the run- 
ning foot, of size known as No. 8 wire. Splices to be made with 
thirteen rivets, of size known as No. 7 wire. 

Said hose, when finished with three loops and rings, to weigh 
not less than sixty-four pounds to each fifty feet exclusive of the 
couplings, and warranted to stand a pressure of not less than 
(200) two hundred pounds to the square inch. 

Couplings to be of the same thread as now in use by this city ; 
the tail-bands and tail-pieces to be two inches in width and 
length respectively, and to be secured by three rivets. 

In this connection I desire to return my sincere thanks to Messrs. 
Boyd & Sons, of 27 Merchants Row, to Messrs. Winship & Co., 
-and also to Messrs. Cheever & Co., and the Boston Belting Co., 
as represented by Messrs. Hunt & Twitchell, also to Messrs. 
Clapp & Co., for the prompt manner in which they answered my 
request in the repairing of hose, working night and day without 
additional charge to the city. 


HORSES. 


There had been much sickness among the horses in this depart- 
ment during the year, previous to the appearance of the epidemic 
so generally prevalent; yet up to that time no death had occurred 
among them. On the twenty-eighth of October, the disease known 
as the epizootic, or influenza catarrh, attacked them, and so rapid 
was its spread, that on the fourth of November the entire force was 
prostrated. The services of Dr. Very were secured, the borses 
placed under his charge, and every attention given that would tend 
to effect a speedy and permanent cure. ‘The instructions of the 
doctor were strictly complied with in the treatment of the animals, 
by their several drivers who had them in charge. The disease 
assumed several forms; in some, the typhoid type, in some pneu- 
monia, in others kidney troubles and dropsy. At this time nearly 

all the horses in this region were so badly affected that but few 
"were to be seen upon our streets. Business was almost suspended 
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for lack of transportation, and such conveyance as necessity abso- ° 


-lutely demanded had to be done by men. The horses in this 


department were seriously affected, their feet and legs being cold — 
and badly swelled, and so weak that it was with difficulty they 
could be backed out of their stalls. Upon the appearance of this 
sudden and sweeping calamity, the Board of Engineers, after care- 
ful. deliberation, voted that the force of the department be doubled, 
and that steps be taken immediately to supply the force, so that no 
unreasonable delay should occur in the transportation of the 
apparatus in case of fire. In addition to the doubling of the force, 
it was voted, should the exigency arise, to levy upon and press 
into the service of the city, in their several fire-districts, any horses 
that were available. This vote was approved by the Committee on 
Fire Department, and the proceedings were published in the daily 
papers. As many letters were received commending such action, ° 
and no objections were made, we have good reason to believe that 


. this course was approved by our citizens generally. The course 


adopted by the Board of Engineers was generally followed in other 
cities, not only throughout New England, but also in the Middle 
and Western States. The direct loss to this department by death, 
on account of the epizootic, was four, as follows: Engine No. 3 
one, Engine No. 4 one, Engine No. 17 one, and Hook and Ladder 
No. 3 one. 

Twelve horses are still suffering from the effects of the disease, 
and will have to be exchanged at an-early day. 

By the upsetting of Hose Carriage No. 5, while responding to an 
alarm from Box 82, on the 15th of August, the horse was thrown. 
violently against the edgestone, breaking a leg, which necessitated 
his being killed upon the spot. This was a noble and high-spirited 
animal, the pet of Mr. Lovell, his driver, and a great favorite with 
the wholecompany. I trust the Committee on Fire Department will 
take early measures to strengthen this force by an early exchange 
of such horses as are unfitted by age or disability for such as are 
able to do the work of the department. 
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FIRE APPARATUS AT STATIONARY POINTS. 


HOSE CARRIAGES AND HOSE. 


There is apparatus, located at the following points, for the more 
immediate wiliediaaill of the neighborhood, and without organized 
companies : 

One hose carriage, with two hundred and fifty feet of 2-inch- 
leather hose, at the City Hospital, on Harrison avenue, and under 
the care of the driver of Hose Company No. 4. , 

One hose carriage at the Hook and Ladder house on Harrison 
‘avenue, with one thousand feet of hose. 

Two hundred feet of cotton hose at City Stable, South End. 

One hose carriage, with four hundred feet of 23-inch hose, at 
Hook and Ladder house No. 4 Eustis street, Hable: 

At each of the above places are the needful wrenches, goose- 
necks, and pipes to be used with the hose. 

One hose carriage, with 1,000 feet of 24-inch hose, at Hose 1 
house, Salem street, to be used in cases of large fires. 


SPARE APPARATUS. 


Deer Island: One hand engine, with 800 feet of cotton hose, 
belonging to the Fire Department, and stored here to be, used by 
convicts within the prison, if required. 

Steam fire-engines formerly known as Nos. 1, 2, 7, 9 and 10 are 
kept as spare engines. No. 10 has been thoroughly rebuilt, and is 
at present as good as a new engine. 

Two hook and ladder carriages, for Can known as Nos. 1 and 


4 are kept as spare carriages. 
Hose carriages, formerly known as Nos. 1, 2, 3, 5 and 8. 
One hand engine known as ‘“‘Boston” No. 8, stored at the 


Highlands. 


FIRE LADDERS. 


There are fire ladders kept in the following location, to be used 


only in cases of fire in the immediate vicinity, before other appa- 


ratus can be brought to bear. 
Engine House on Fourth, near K street, 4 ladders. 
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COAL-HOUSES. 


No. 1 is located on Salem street. This house is in good repair, 
and supplies for the north and west sections of the city are taken 
from it in case of a large fire. 

No. 2 is located on Orleans street, East Boston. This is a new 
house, and, in case of fire, supplies are taken for the East Boston 
department. 

No. 3 is located at Engine House No. 7, East street. 

No. 4 is located at Engine House No. 14, Centre street, Rox- 
bury District. 

No. 5 is located at Hook and Ladder House No. 5, Fourth street, 
near Dorchester street, South Boston. 

No. 6 is located at Engine House No. 13, Cabot street, High- 
lands. 

No. 7 is located at Engine House No. 21, Boston street, Ward 


No. 8 is located at Engine House No. 16, Temple street, Ward 
16. 

Other apparatus connected with this department, unless specially 
located, will be classed under the head of apparatus in charge of 
the several companies. 


ANNUAL PARADE. 


The two hundred and forty-second anniversary of the settlement 
of Boston was celebrated by the annual parade and inspection of 
the Fire Department, under the direction of the Joint Standing 
Committee, and was a credit to the department and satisfactory 
to the City Government and to our citizens. These parades are 
made at an expense of about $3,500 to the city, and are looked 
forward to by the firemen with pride and satisfaction. From the 
nature of the organization, the members of the Fire Department 
are prevented from participating in the enjoyments of our legal 
holidays, liabie to be called upon as they are at any moment. 
They readily comply with the request of the Chief and Committee 
to remain in or about their several houses upon the Fourth of July, 
and otber public holidays, without additional compensation. 

While. our City Government appropriates from $20,000 to 
$25,000 annually for the enjoyment of the citizens upon these 
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holidays, the members of the Fire Department are thus in a great 
measure deprived from participating in this enjoyinent. 

It is true, and cannot be denied, that a large portion of our citi- 
zens derive more pleasure from witnessing the annual parades of 
the Fire Department, than from any other display provided by the 
city, even though at four times the cost, and I trust the City Coun- 
cil will see the wisdom of gratifying so large and useful a class of 
our fellow-citizens as compose the members of the Boston Fire 
Department, by continuing and encouraging the annual parades. 


FIRES. 


The past year has indeed been an eventful one in the history of 
our city, having exceeded all previous years in number as well as 
extent of conflagrations. There have been six hundred and forty 
fires, being an increase of ninety-one over the previous year. 

Among the most serious conflagrations appear the following : — 
The Oxnard Sugar Refinery, which occurred January 6th, — 
D. Lyons & Co., dealers in gents’ furnishing goods, 64 Summer 
street, January 15th,— Curtis & Smith’s ship-building establish- 
ment, Border street, East Boston, February 8th, — Dwelling-house 
of Mrs. Reed, on Bainbridge street, Highland District, March 5th; at 
this fire a large number of the firemen were-badly frozen, — The St. 
Elmo Hotel, Nos. 25, 27 and 29 Boylston street, March 11th, — 
Block of tenement-houses on Quincy street, Highlands, March 20th, 
— The Steam Shovel Manufactory of John Souther & Co., on 
Granite street, South Boston, March 20th, — The Jute Factory of 
G. C. and S. Pearson, Norfolk avenue, Highlands, March 29th, — 
The wool store of D. D. Sparhawk & Co., corner of Milk and Con- 
gress streets, June 23d, — Planing Mills of W. W. Bennett, Bor- 
der street, East Boston, July 12th,—The Boston City Flour 
Mills, on Commercial Wharf, July 26th; at this fire Messrs. 
Wetherell and Sherman of Engine No. 5 were seriously injured, — 
The Continental Sugar Refinery, First street, South Boston, Aug. 
7th, — Boot and shoe stores on Pearl street, August 17th, — Cot- 
ton and wool store of T. Remick & Co., Russia Wharf, August 20th, 
—Woo0l store of J. McInnes & Co., Congress street, September 26th, 
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— Boston Drug Mills, on Sargent’s Wharf, October 7th, — Refrig- 
erator Manufactory of D. Eddy & Sons, Gibson street, Ward 16, 
October 18th,— Dry and Fancy Goods store of S. S. Houghton, — 
Tremont street, October 22d,— The Boston Oakum Factory, Nor-_ 
folk street, Highlands, November 8th, — The great fire of Nov. 9th _ 
and 10th,— Shreve Crump & Low’s Jewelry store, cor.. Wash- 
ington and Summer streets, Nov. 11th, — State street block, Nov. 
18th, — Rand & Avery’s Printing establishment, Cornhill, Nov. 
20th, — Mrs. Charlotte M. Adams’ Ladies’ furnishing goods on 
Washington street, Dec. 23d,— Small-Pox Hospital on Swett. 
street, December 26th, — Long Wharf, December 27th; making 
the total loss by fires the past year (not including the great fire), 
$1,516,549, as will be seen by the monthly tabular statement. 


THE FIRE OF THE 9TH OF NOVEMBER. 


On Saturday, November 9th, at twenty-four minutes past seven, 
an alarm of fire was sounded from Box 52. This was followed in 
rapid succession by four additional alarms, calling the entire 
working force of the department to the scene. The department 
rallied with a promptness hardly to be expected under the circum- 
stances, the horses being disabled by the epidemic which prevailed 
so extensively at that time. 

The precaution which had been taken by the Board of Engineers 
aided greatly in meeting this emergency, and proved the wisdom 
of the measures that had been adopted. The fire broke out in the 
basement of the granite building corner of Summer and Kingston 
streets, owned by 8.’ Klous, and occupied by Tebbetts, Baldwin &. 
Davis as a dry goods house, and A. K. Young, hoop-skirt manu- 
ufacturer. The dimensions of this building were 100 by 50 feet, 
six stories in height, and mounted by a heavy Mansard roof. The 
fire, originating in the basement, had burned through the elevator 
to the upper story and through the roof. The illumination was 
seen by the police in the city of Charlestown, one mile distant, 
fourteen minutes before the first alarm was sounded in our city. 
To this unaccountable delay in giving the alarm, I attribute, in 
part, this most fearful fire, both in extent and loss, ever expe- 
rienced in the annals of our city. In this section of the city was 
- centred the business wealth of Boston. 
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These magnificent stores and massive warehouses were the pride 
of Boston merchants and architects. The price of land had be- 
come so high that every available foot was covered with buildings, 
carried to a great height. Many of these buildings, so massive in 
appearance, were of the most combustible character, aoe covered | 
by roofs which were highly inflammable. 

In ten minutes from the time the alarm was sounded I arrived 
on the ground, and found the condition of the fire as follows: 
The building in which the fire originated was literally consumed. 
The building on the same side, below, on Kingston street, was well 
on fire; the adjoining building on Summer street was also on fire 
in the rear; and the building on the opposite side of Summer 
street was on fire in the attic stories. 

I found at work at this time the following companies : Engine 
Company No. 4, stationed at the corner of Summer and Kingston 
streets; Engine Company No. 7 stationed on South street, and 
Hose Company. No. 2, stationed on the corner of Bedford and 
Kingston streets. These companies were stationed at the best 
possible points for effective work, and were in charge of officers 
whose experience and judgment are held in high esteem, and who 
have served in this department with signal ability for the past 
quarter of a century. I refer to Captains Green, Jacobs and 
Regan. 

The efforts they had made and were at the time making, I fully 
approved of. The alarming proportions of the fire on my arrival 
assured me at once that the force at my command was entirely in- 
adequate. I immediately sent to Charlestown and Cambridge for 
aid. 

The entire supply of hose in the department was gathered from 
the several houses and brought to the fire ground. The Tug Boat 
‘¢ Louis Osborn ” was immediately pressed into the service of the 
city and took her position at the B. H. & KE. R. R. Wharf, foot of 
Summer street. Telegraphic despatches were also sent to the dif- 
ferent cities and towns for assistance, and these despatches -were 
responded to with remarkable promptness. 

‘The wind varied from N. W. to N. with a velocity from five to 
nine miles to the hour. On the windward side the indraft of air 
through the burning streets assumed the character of a brisk wind 
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at therate of sixteen or eighteen miles per hour, while the heat was 
so intense as to cause smoke, steam, etc., to be carried up in spirals 
to a great elevation. On the south side the induced currents were 
very strong, ranging from thirty to thirty-five miles per hour, 


_ carrying the fire bodily to the windward, which was the cause of 


the fire burning so rapidly, apparently, against the wind. These 
high winds permitted the indraft to rise at a considerable angle, 
leaving a large space ot highly. rarified air, inducing stronger cur- 
rent to flow in, which, meeting the indraft, gave it a whirlwind 
form. By this action the heat above the buildings was of the most 
intense character. 

The fire raged with fearful rapidity against the wind, as above 
described. This and the location of the hydrants made it impos- 
sible to mass any amount of force in one place. The peculiarity 
of the streets, which can be readily understood by a glance at the 
map, where hundreds of buildings were approachable only on one 
side, presented difficulties in themselves almost insurmountable . 
but greatest and most disheartening of all was, that our engines, 
as powerful as any in the country, could not from our hydrants 
obtain a supply of water, and the work in many instances was 
futile on this account. Had the Government of past years listened 
to the request of the gentlemen who composed the Board of Engi- 
neers, and acted upon their suggestions, there would have been, in 
this section of our city, water-pipes and hydrants of a size com- 
mensurate with the wants of our steam department; and, in the 
opinion of the Board of Engineers, had a line of the Lowry 
hydrants been placed on Summer and Franklin streets, upon 
water-pipes of sufficient size to supply them, the engineers of this 
department would have massed at these hydrants four steamers at 
each, with short lines of hose; and the effect would not have les- 
sened the estimate of the power of the engines, but would have 
been a saving of millions of dollars to the city. 

In addition to our own department, in response to my call for aid, 
the following cities and towns responded, and the following table 
will show the number of engines, hose and hook and ladder earri- 
ages, the number of men, and the number of feet of hose furnished 
by each city and town. 

On their arrival, positions were assigned as fast as it was pos- 
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sible so to do. Much difficulty was experienced on account of the 
different sized threads, as well as the difference in the size of the 
couplings, and the inability to connect thereby to our hydrants ; 
but changes were made with the least possible delay by sending 
our own apparatus to hydrants, and placing these companies at 
our reservoirs, where they were enabled to get a much better supply 
of water than it was possible for our own department to obtain 
from our hydrants. | 
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Statement of the number of Engines, Hose and Hook-and-Ladder Carriages, — 
with the number of men and amount of hose that attended the great fire 
of November 9th, 1872, from out of town. 


- 


Chief Engineer. 


P. H. Raymond, 
William E. Delano, 
Samuel Hutchins, 
W. W. Kimball, 

D. B. Lord, 

Luther Ladd, 
Alfred Kenrick, Jr., 
C. A. Belford, 
James R. Hopkins, 
A. D. Drew, 

R. M. Lucas, 

8. E. Combs, 
Vhomas J. Borden. 
Onslow Gilmore, 
T. W. Hough, 
John R. Norton, 
Benj. H. Simmin, 


Charles H. Davis, 


William H. Temple, 


A. H. Howland, Jr.. 
Marshall Parks, 
Oliver E. Green, 

A. C. Hendrick, 
Daniel A. Delamoy, 
8. L. Marston, 

B. C. Kendall, 


Cie fe she fe me ee Dae | 


E. G. Parrott, Com. 
T. T. J. Laidley, “ 
KE. P. Davis, 


City or Town. 


Cambridge, Mass,, 


Charlestown, ‘ 


Chelsea, - * 
Lynn, “ 
Salem, 6s 


Lawrence, 6s 
Brookline, “ 
W. Roxbury, ‘ 
Somerville,  ‘“ 
Watertown, ‘* 
Newton, ne 
Worcester, ‘ 


Fall River, “é 


Stoneham, “6 
Malden, ee 
Melrose, 4G 


Medford, o 
Wakefield, ‘* 


Reading, a 
New Bedford, “ 
Waltham, a! 


Providence, R. I., 
New Haven, Conn., 
Norwich, oe 
Portsmouth, N. H., 
Manchester, ot 
Biddeford, Maine, 
Charlestown N. Yard, 
Watertown Arsenal, 


Hyde Park, Mass., 


—- 


Engines| Hose. 


| 
| 


Hx wo ~~ &-& DBO WS NHS &§ &§ HBO HY KH YO YH KF YW Ww 


_ 


45 


wo =—- po -—-& F&F OO NH K§ CO HF + +e KH YH YH CO WD 


Taader| Men. | "ttose., 
1 75 1,500 
Ra 60 2,000 
aE 85 1,000 
ah 27 1,400 
ae 67 2,000 
sD 11 700 
1 69 1,100 
Re 21 1,200 
‘ae 60 1,200 
he 21 800 
eS 51 1,750 
og 60 8,800 
of 60 2,200 
om 18 850° 
is 54 2,000 
ay 15 | 400 
ake 40 1,000 
a 750 
aM 105 500 
obs 26 700 
i 14 700 
se 30 1,700 
ay 22 900 
ut 166 2,300 
BY - 45 1,100 
fe 63 1,200 
vi 175 3,000 
1 81 1,000 
ae 25 1,100 
: 55 1,200 
3 | 1,689 | 41,050 


‘To the Officers and Members who so nobly and generously responded to my call for help, 
I acknovy, ledge a debt of gratitude which words fail to express. 
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Monthly Tabular Statement of Fvres. 


mora. | BiSidiezs. | Buildings. | Btock | ‘Stock, 
January. ... $7,204 $5,704 $61,796 $56,821 
February .%.. 34,937 23,537 | 28,628 24,128 
March. i .. 21,587 20,527 24,847 21,897 
Bot. . ce 4,317 3,617 11,533 * 9,458 
MSG ees « 4,942 4,942 15,916 15,339 
MG sa. se 9,982 9,982 35,958 34,658 
‘tea 6,163 6,063 31,920 31,920 
August .....| 186,648 186,398 159,061 159,061 
September... 17,800 17,800 261,300 211,300 
October. .... 11,558 11,558 6,500 6,500 
November... 32,000 32,000 335,239 269,489 
December... . 57,651 39,451 149,062 96,833 


Total. ....| $394,789 | $361,579 |$1,121,760 | $937,404 je4o “«  6O51 


nee 


Total loss on buildings, : , ° , ; 


Total loss on stock, : : : : ‘ 


Total loss on buildings and stock, for 1872, . 


Total insurance on buildings, . $361,579 00 
Total insurance on stock, j 937,404 00 


Total insurance on buildings and stock, for 
1872, . ‘ ; : : ; : . 


Total loss on buildings and stock above insur- 

ees, fori872, . 4. ‘ ye RG : 
Total loss on buildings and stock, for 1871, . 
Total insurance on buildings and stock, for 1871, 


Total loss on buildings and stock above insur- 
ance, for 1871, . ; : ; - : 


25 a 


Number of Alarms. a 


70 Preluding 27 still. 


eh ed Se a 9 ” 


44 HQC 
WHEN gare ; 
a7 a 
go ge : a 
suis 22 « g 
56 29 « ‘a 
Soil) Piers “7 
Sita: Ww ¢ - ; 
4 a 
3 


75 6e 29 66 
46 6 17 6é 


te i oe 


$394,789 00 a 
1,121,760 00 


$1,516,549 00 


1,298,983 00 


$217,566 00 
704,329 06 
534,991 73 


$169,337 33 
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GUNPOWDER. 
“ 


The use of gunpowder as an auxiliary in the extinguishment 
of fires has been a question of great interest. Information upon 
this matter has been sought for in every city in the country 
where it has*been used. In every instance, the answer to our 
inquiry has been, ‘* With us, it proved disastrous.” Why it thus 
proved so was clearly set forth in the several letters rece‘ved. 
The graphic representations given by the press of the exploits of 
General Sheridan, in saving from complete destruction the city of 
Chicago, by the demolition of buildings by powder, led me to seek 
a personal interview with him, in order to obtain all information 
that would enable me, in case of emergency, to act with positive 
knowledge, gained by the experience of its use in Chicago. 

To my inquiries, the general replied that he was sorry the 
country had been so misinformed; that the statements published 
were but sensational reports without foundation; that he was_ 
entirely opposed to the use of gunpowder as a means to prevent 
the spreading of fire, and that this opinion was confirmed by his 
observation of its use by parties in Chicago; that he was satisfied 
that one steam fire engine was of more advantage than all the gun- 
powder there used. ‘The parties who did use it in Chicago, claimed 
to have accomplished a great work, and that they could have done 
a great deal more, had the privilege been given by the proper 
authorities in the earlier stages of the fire. ‘These claims failed of 
endorsement by those best competent to judge. The only monu- 
ment of their exploits left was a block of five three-story dwell- 
ings, which had been blown up at the windward of the fire, and 
which, from absence of gas, did not ignite on account of the 
explosion. 

With these facts before them, the Board of Engineers carefully 
investigated the character and location of buildings in the sections 
of our city liable to a serious fire, and were unanimous in the 
opinion that gunpowder could not be used advantageously, where 
our streets were narrow, and lined with high buildings filled with 
merchandise. 

In order to accomplish the end desired, namely, to drop the 
building or buildings, there must be a cavity to drop them into ; 


-this could be only had by removing the goods from each story 
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above the basement. An attempt to blow up a building without first 
performing this work would simply blow the front and rear wall 
into the street, and drop the floors upon the merchandise, thereby 
preparing it for a ready bonfire. Again, the gas should be shut off 
from that section of the city where it was deemed desirable to 
use powder. Failing to shut off the gas, the gas-pipes in the 
several stories of the building exploded would be broken, and a 
full flow of gas from the street mains would permeate every part of 
the debris, so that the least spark or flicker of flame from the 
_ explosion, or from falling cinders, would ignite the entire mass. 
An explosion sufficient to throw the wall of any of our warehouses, 
would break every pane of glass within one hundred feet of the’ 
building exploded, and make an open conduit for this increased 
body of flame to ignite, and set on fire all buildings within the 
distance named. In addition to this, the streets are blocked and 
made impassable, the firemen, for the time being, are forced back 
as a precautionary measure, and the time consumed in the prepa- 
ration, and waiting for the explosion, is of too much value to be 
estimated. Such, gentlemen, were the opinions formed and enter- 
tained by the Board of Engineers, as to the use of gunpowder. 
While entertaining these views, I realized this fact: that neither 
myself nor my associates had had any personal experience; that 
our opinions were formed upon the experience of others, and, while 
commended to our own judgments, yet, in this matter, exceptions 
were taken to our judgment by some of our most influential and 
respectable citizens; and I determined to make a trial of gun- 
powder, to arrest, if possible, the onward march of the flames. 
At 11 o’clock I gave the order to a messenger, to notify Captains 
Green and Smith to report to me at once. In as short a 
time as possible for them to comply, these gentlemen reported. 
I issued the necessary orders to them, in reference to bring- 
ing a supply of powder. They started to execute my order at 
once, and in due time reported to me, with the powder. Having 
no authority to use gunpowder, in any emergency, unless by the 
consent of two of my associate engineers, I summoned them to 
report to me at my head-quarters for the time being, on Federa] 
street. I stated, upon their assembling, that the demand of our 
citizens was that we should use gunpowder as an auxiliary aid in 
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the staying of this fire. They deprecated its use, but felt that the 
demand must be complied with, to satisfy the citizens of Boston. 
I stated to them that I had ordered the powder, but the statutes 
and ordinances of the city had placed the authority in their hands, 
whether it should be used or not; when, on motion of Captain 
Smith, the following vote was passed: ‘* That the chief be author- 
ized to use gunpowder, if, in his judgment, it will in any way tend 
to save the city from destruction.” His Honor the Mayor was 
present at this time, with Alderman Jenks, and Alderman Woolley, 
Chairman of the Committee on Fire Department, to whom the 
dangers, liability, and responsibility of the use of gunpowder were 
fully set forth. His Honor the Mayor was then asked, whether, 
in the carrying out of this vote. to use powder, the government 
would sustain the action; he replied: ‘‘ The government will sus- 
tain you in all reasonable measures for the suppression of this 
fire; but I charge you in its use to exercise due care for the 
saving of life.” Ithen entered upon the work, and called Captains 
Green and Smith to aid and assist in selecting and mining build- 
ings. The building was selected and mined. ‘This building 
possessed advantages for the work, from the fact that a part of the 
upper story was vacant. <A battery of water was brought up and 


secured ready to operate. At this juncture one of our city police 


notified me that His Honor the Mayor desired my presence at the © 


City Hall. It was with extreme reluctance at this time that I obeyed 


the summons, but feeling that the chief executive officer of our city 
had a right to command my presence, 1 obeyed. On arriving*at 
the City Hall, I found the front door closed. I had ordered this - 
door open, for the purpose of receiving goods of a valuable char- 
acter, which I had ordered to this building. I insisted upon hav- 
ing the door opened, and then reported to His Honor the Mayor. 
Upon presenting myself at the Mayor’s office, I asked what was 
wanted ; when I was answered by Mr. Burt, who said, ** We want 
the Common opened, and we wish to organize men for the purpose 
of removing goods and blowing up buildings.” I answered that I 
was ready to receive any assistance in the direction named; that 
I had already commenced operations; that buildings were being 
blown up, that powder was upon the ground, and more was in 
transit. I then asked who were the men that wished to aid and 
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assist in this work; and several gentlemen volunteered their ser- 
vices. It was suggested that, to enable them to pass the lines, 
and to accomplish the work, they should have a written passport 
and authority, which I granted; that being done, I retired from 
the hall, to resume my duties upon the fire-ground. 

There were some explosions of buildings by the use of gunpow- 
der, but they were far less in number, and had much less effect in 
staying the spread of the fire, than was claimed by parties who, 
by virtue of sensational reports, similar to those relating to Gen. 
Sheridan, may, by some persons, be supposed to have assisted in 
saving the city from destruction. . 

The use of gunpowder in this district was contrary to my judg- 
ment. The experience of the 10th of November fully confirmed 
this opinion. If, however, in the opinion of the City Council, gun- 
powder should be brought into requisition, or any explosive sub- 
stance, as a means to prevent the spreading of fire, I would recom- 
mend to your honorable body that the law be so changed that the 
authority should be given to the party to use it who has the 
responsibility upon him for its use, without being obliged to hold 
a meeting and get the consent to its use, as is now the case. I | 
would also recommend that the subject be submitted to a commis- 
sion, who shall report what, in their opinion, is the best explosive 
under the circumstances, that could be used for the demolition of 
buildings, and that certain members. of the department be thor- 
oughly educated in the use as well as the strength of the explo- 
sive recommended, to the end that just so much be used as is 
requisite to drop the building or buildings, as the exigency should 
demand. In this connection I would also recommend that an alarm 
signal be adopted by the City Council, which should, at the request 
of the Chief Engineer, or Engineer in command, or His Honor the 
Mayor, be a signal call for the several companies of militia to 
report to their armories and to await further orders. This request 
would prove to be invaluable to the citizens of Boston in the pro- 
tection of goods, and preserving, in conjunction with our police, 
order and quiet in such cases of emergency. 

I would also recommend, if it is deemed desirable by your hon- 
orable body to use explosives, that a magazine be built, accessible 
within five minutes’ time, said magazine to be of sufficient size to 
contain the necessary shores, tools, etc., for immediate use. 
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ACCIDENTS AT FIRES, ETO. 

It becomes my painful duty to record the following casualties 
that have occurred to members of the department during the past 
year, while in the discharge of their duties. 

At the fire of D. Lyons & Co., on Summer street, Jan. 15, the 
following accidents occurred: Asst. Engineer Elijah B. Hine was 
severely cut in the thigh with a piece of plate glass while attempt- 
ing to get through a window; Mr. M. C. Sullivan, member of 


' Engine Co. No. 4, was thrown from the tender of the engine while 


on its way to this fire, and run over by the hose-carriage. 

At the fire of D. Reed on Bainbridge street, Highlands, March 
5th, Mr. Conrad L. Rosemere, foreman of Engine Co. No. 13, had 
the fingers on both bands badly frozen; Assistant Engineer Rufus 
B. Farrar had both of his ears frozen. 

At the fire of C. Regan & Sons, on Washington street, Ward 
16, March 5th, Mr. J. Foster Hewins, foreman of Engine Co. No. 
18, had both of his ears badly frozen. : 

At the fire of C. L. Thayer, on Seaver street, West Roxbury, 
March 7th, Mr. George L. Pitman, a member of Engine Co. No. 
18, was struck by a falling beam, which inflicted a severe wound 
between his ankle and heel. 

At the fire of John Souther & Co., on Granite street, South Bos- 
ton, March 20th, Mr. Daniel E. Connors, a member of Hose Co. 
No. 9, received a severe cut in the head, and several other bruises 
by being thrown from a ladder; also James McAllister, a substi- 
tute of the same company, was somewhat bruised about the head 
by falling timbers. : 

At the fire of Thomas Murray, on South street, April 25th, Mr. 
William H. Durling, a member of Hook and Ladder Co. No. 3, 
was severely cut on the head by a stove which fell from an upper 
story. 

At the fire of D. D. Sparhawk & Co., on Congress street, June 
23d, Mr. Samuel Ridler, a member of Hose Co. No. 1, was severely 
cut on the head by falling slate and glass. 

During the progress of the fire of the Boston City Flour Mills, 
on Commercial Wharf, Jnly 26th, the following accidents occurred : 
Messrs. Gershom Sherman and Eben Witherell of Engine Co. No. 


5, and John G. Duffy and M. C. Sullivan, of Engine Co. No. 4, 
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were thrown from a 40-ft. ladder; Mr. Sherman broke his armand =? 
ankle, and Mr. Witherell broke his arm; Messrs. Duffy and Sulli- 
van escaped with a few slight bruises. Mr. Edwin H. Bright, a 
member of Hose Co. No. 5, was severely cut upon the arnis by 

fa ling slate. 

At the fire of G. H. Mace & Co., on Blackstone street, August 
7th, Mr. Oscar B. Bussey, a member of Hook and Ladder Co. No. 
1, was struck in the head by the bursting of a line of hose, which. 
inflicted a severe gash. 

While going to the fire at 961 Harrison avenue, Mr. William 
Lovell, 2 member of Hose Co. No. 5, was severely injured by the 
capsizing of the carriage. 

During the progress of the fire of 133 Congress street, August 
26, Mr. N. L. Hussey, a member of Engine Co. No. 3, fell through 
a hatchway and received severe injuries. 

At the fire of G. T. Comins, on North street, Nov. 5th, Mr. 
Thomas Young; a member of Engine Co. No. 6, fell through a 
scuttle, a distance of four stories, thereby being instantly killed. 

The following is a list of the persons killed and wounded at the 
Great Fire of Nov. 9th and 10th : — 

William Farry, Foreman of H. and L. Co. No. 4, Boston, killed. 

Daniel Cochrane, Asst. Foreman of H.and L. Co. No. 4, Boston, 
killed. 

Henry Rogers, Volunteer, Engine No. 6, Boston, killed. 

Michael Fitzgerald, Citizen, Boston, killed. 

Lewis P. Abbott, Ex-member of Fire Dept., Charlestown, killed. 

William S. Frazier, Volunteer, Cambridge, killed. 

Frank D. Olmstead, Volunteer, Cambridge, killed. 

John Connelly, H. and L. No. 1, West Roxbury, killed. 

Walter S. Twombly, Hose No. 2, Malden, killed. 

Thomas Maloney, Member of Fire Department, Worcester, killed. 

Lewis C. Thompson, Citizen, Worcester, killed. 

Thomas Mooney, Volunteer, Engine No. 9, Boston, slightly injured. 

Martin Turnbull,* Hose Co. No.3, Charlestown, seriously injured. 

- Thomas M. Paine, Volunteer, Charlestown, seriously injured. 

Charles T. Walden, Volunteer, Charlestown, slightly injured. 

Albert C. Abbott,* Ex-member, Charlestown, seriously injured. | 


* These persons have since died from the effects of the injuries received. 
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* Francis P. Scanlan, Engine Co. No. 1, Cambridge, slightly injured. 
Richard F. Tobin, Engine Co. No. 2, Cambridge, slightly injured. « 
William H. Jenness, Ex-member, Cambridge, seriously injured. 

Murphy, Volunteer, Cambridge, slightly injured. 

Lewis C. Clark, H. and L. Co. Cambridge, slightly injured. 

Geo. H. Smith, Member of Engine connected with Watertown 
Arsenal, slightly injured. 

Asst. Engineer Angier, Fire Department, Somerville, many in- 
jured. 

E. P. Small, Member of Fire Department, Somerville, slightly in- 
jured. 

Jolin Richardson, Volunteer, New Haven, seriously injured. 

A. N. Cotton, Assistant Engineer, Medford, slightly injured. 

Benj. D. Griggs, Member of Fire Dept., West Newton, slightly 

injured. 

R. E. Extell, Member of Fire Dept., Worcester, seriously injured. 
Thomas McCann, Member of Fire Dept., Worcester, seriously in- 
jured. . 
Jacob E. Hook, Member of Fire Dept., Malden, seriously injured. 


While going to the fire of the Union Club House, on Park street, 
Nov. 11th, Mr. Wm. T. Woodward, a member of Engine Co. No. 
18, fell and was run over by Engine No. 10, thereby crushing his - 
shoulder. 

While at work at the fire of M. T. Thompson, on Broadway, 
South Boston, Nov. 14th, Mr. L. M. Clifford, Assistant Foreman of 
Hook and Ladder Co. No. 5, fell downstairs and received severe. 
injuries. 

At the fire on Washington street and Temple place, Dec. 23d, 
Assistant Engineer John. Colligan was struck with a steamer’s 
stream, which knocked him down and seriously injured him. 

In connection with the above accidents, [ am called upon this 
year to record the following members of this department who have 
been removed from this world by the hand of death. 

Joseph W. Sweat, a member of Hose Co. No. 7, died of con- 
sumption, Aug. 21st, after an illness of some months’ duration. 
Mr. Sweat was an active member of the Roxbury Department for 

many years previous to its annexation to Boston. 
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Richard W. Kane, a member of Hose Co. No. 10, died of con- 
sumption, Oct. 21st. Mr. Kane joined the department: February, 
1872. 3 


ACCIDENTS TO CITIZENS CAUSED BY THE FIRE DEPARTMENT. 


Feb. 9th. Hose Carriage No. 9, in going to the fire on Border 
street, East Boston, ran over a man on the corner of Border and — 
Eutaw streets. 


ACCIDENTS TO CITIZENS. 


May 13th. D. W. Appleton who was locked up in the police 
station on Walnut street, Ward 16, was so badly burned that he 
died from the effects. 

July 7th. Mrs. Benedicta Gueneo was fatally burned by the 
explosion of a kerosene lamp at the fire No. 32 Ferry street. 

Aug. 18th. Mary Ann Fahy was badly burned by the explosion 
of a kerosene lamp at the fire in Centre Place, South Boston. 

Nov. 8th. Thomas Corrigan employed by the Boston Oakum 
Co. on Norfolk avenue, Highlands, was burned to death. 

Dec. 26th. M. F. Murphy (a gas fitter) was seriously burned 
about the hands and face while attempting to fix the gas pipe at 
the National House. 

The fate of our associates who perished during the efforts made 
for the preservation of our city from the fire of Nov. 9th and 10th, 
I recall with sorrowful emotions. The remembrance inspires 
feelings deeper than are ordinarily awakened by examples of 
individual sacrifice. We mourn for them as firemen, as fellow_ 
citizens, as friends, as brothers. We grieve for their stricken 
homes. We sympathize with those who loved them. In their 
relation to the public as firemen they displayed a loyalty that was 
ready to sacrifice their lives, if need be, in the faithful performance 
of their duty. Around them clustered all that is dear to the heart 
of man: the fondest love, the brightest hopes, the solemn trusts 
of home. But other homes were in danger, and nobly they fought 
the raging elements, proving that the darkest page of material 
misfortune may be the brightest in the record of patriotic 
example. | | 
’ Calm in the hour of peril, firm even on the brink of death, they 
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sroped their way amid dense smoke and scorching heat, making 
almost superhuman efforts to rescue the treasures of our merchants’ 
stores and warehouses from destruction. Such self-sacrifice and 
devotion can never be forgotten, but will continue to live in the 
memories of a grateful people. Peers of the heroes of all times, 
the gratitude that cannot reach them will seek in the desolated 
homes those who have suffered the greatest bereavement. Equally 
we mourn for those who, hastening from abroad, came to our rescue, 
and with the highest magnaminity went side by side with us, and 
fell in the conflict. Gratitude for their heroic devotion presses our 
hearts. In life they belonged to other communities, but the death 
sacrifice has made them ours forever. 


FIREMEN’S FUND. ; 


The gratitude and generosity of Boston’s noble men is manifest, 
overwhelmed as they were with grief at the terrible calamity that 
had befallen our city. Hardly had the limits of this terrible fire 
been established, when the department was made the recipient: 
of checks ranging from one to ten thousand dollars each, until the 
magnificent sum of one hundred thousand dollars and upwards has 
been realized, for the benefit of firemen who lost their lives or who 
were injured at this fire. Of this amount over eighty thousand 
dollars has been plaeed in the hands of a Board of Trustees, of 
whieh the Hon. Martin Brimmer is President. The action taken 
by this board, in looking after and caring for the widows and 
orphans, meets my heartiest approval. ‘There was also sent to - 
the Chief Engineer over twenty thousand dollars, five thousand of 
which was paid, as requested, to the Charitable Association of the 
Boston Fire Department, the balance to be used for the benefit of 


the firemen who were injured, and the families of those who were 


killed, according to the judgment and discretion of the Chief. 


LIFE INSURANCE. 


An order from the City Council was received, asking the Board 
of Engineers to consider and report what steps were. necessary to 
be taken to insure the lives of the members of the Boston Fire 
Department. After careful deliberation on the part of the board it 


- ee aha! 4 
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was (leemed inexpedient to recommend action to the City Council. 
The lowest estimate of those obtained from several Life Insurance 
Companies would cost the city the sum of $20,000 annually, to 
insure the lives of the members of the department in the sum of 
$1,000 each. It was recommended by the Board of Engineers, that 
the department mutually insure themselves. This recommend- 
ation was adopted, and an organization was accordingly com- 
pleted on the 3d of February, 1872. The plan adopted was that 
each member be insured to an amount equal to $2.00 from each 
member of the organization. 

The following deaths have occurred during the year, and the 
amounts set against the names paid to the widow or next legal 
heir. Joseph W. Sweat, $674.00; Richard W. Kane, $776.00 ; 
Thomas Young, $782.00 ; William Farry, $780.00 ; Daniel Cochrane, 
$780.00. 

The report of the Treasurer of the Charitable Association of the 
Boston Fire Department for the year 1872, with a list of officers 
elected for the year 1873, is here appended. 


PAID FROM GENERAL ACCOUNT. 
R. E. Flanders, of Hose 1, : ’ ‘ : : $9 00 


William H. Bennett, Engine 3, : } ; 32 00 
James Crosby, Engine 21, . ‘ : : $8 75 
Doctor’s bill, : . ; : : : 6 00 
oa 14 75 
Chandler Griffin, Hook and Ladder 1, / Wiis 
Doctor’s bill, ; : : 3 ; 4.00 
so 21 75 
James M. Littleton, Hose 7, : A meelineey's: 7441!) 
Doctor’s bill, : ; ; , : : 4 00 
a 28 00 
Charles E. Wilson, Engine 6 and Extin- 
guisher 1 (twice), . -. ‘ : pees Lien Go 
Doctor’s bill, . : ; ; 4 : 30 00 
wee 143 65 
D. V. Wilson, Hook and Ladderl, . : 34 10 
Doctor’s bill, - : : : : ; 4 00 
Se 38 10 
Amount carried forward, $287 25 
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Amount brought forward, 
E. B. Hine, engineer, . 
George F. Griffin, Hook and tage: 1, 
Doctor’s bill, 


N. C. Cogley, Engine 15, 
Doctor’s bill, 


E. B. Burgess, Engine 13, 
C. L. Rosemere, Engine 13, 
Doctor’s bill, 


George L. Pitman, Engine 18, 
Doctor’s bill, 


Daniel E. Connor, Hose 9, 
Doctor’s bill, 


Lawrence Reese, Hook and Ladder 4, . 
Doctor’s bill, | 


William F. Booker, Engine 13, doctor’s bill, 


William H. Durling, Hook and Ladder 3, 
Doctor’s bill, 


Joseph J. Bell, Hook and Ladder 5, 
Doctor’s bill, : 


Charles E. Reed, Engine 15, 
J. L. Starratt, Hook and Ladder 3, 
Doctor’s bill, 


L. M. Clifford, Hook and Ladder 5, 
Doctor’s bill, 


Samuel F. Ridler, Hose 1, 
Doctor’s bill, 


R. J. Ryder, Hose 5, : 
W. H. Skimmings, Jr., ay 10, 
Doctor’s bill, : 


Amount carried forward, 


58. : 
$987 25 
18 50 
11 00 
2 00 
ii Ta 
119 38 
82 00. 
151 88 
20 00 
46 85 
40 00 
dee BOTS 
72 00 
50 00 | 
a eE ABOTOO 
85 00 
12 00 
see A Te 
39 00 
20 00 | 
Maa) 94 
: 551 0°00 
87 10 
10 00 
— 2 ET 
26 25 | 
5 00 
te ee 
15 00 
37 00 
8 00 
80 
30 00 
20 00 
i eT 
12 00 
12 00 
eee 
19 00 
17 00 
9 00 
——_——- 0 
$1,071 83 
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Amount brought forward, $1,071 83 
’ Eben Witherell, Engine 5, . : P ; : : 99 75 
s Gershon Sherman, Engine 5, . : . i TURES Oa TS 
Doctor Thorndike’s bill for above, . . . ~~ 8900 
Meee William Lovell;Hose5, . . .» . 1200 
; Doctor’s bill, . ; : ; “Rests 6 00 
i -——. 18 00 
John A. Fynes, Extinguisher 1, . d : : : 9 00 
; J. C. Singleton, Engine 10; doctor’s bill, : : 2 00 
Silas Jaquith, Hook and Ladder 3, . . 384 00 
DEER ey 8 5 00 
— 89 00 
__-R.G. Phillips, Hose 10, doctor’s bill, ea, nae 10 00 
j Thomas Young’s wife, Engine 6, : : : : 8 00 
j _ Daniel Cochran’s wife, Hook and Ladder 4, F : 8 50 
q William Farry’s wife, Hook and Ladder 4, . ‘ ’ 8 00 
_ Amos Marshall, Engine 15, : ; Ree : 18 00 
Daniel C. Bickford, Hook and Ladderl, . : ; 8 90 
J. H. Kelley, Hook and Ladder 4, _  . : ; ; 47 75 
B.C. Brown, Engine 7, . : ‘ : : : 48 00 
W. T. Woodward, Engine 18, . ; ; ‘ : 25 00 
J. L. Bowers, Hose 10, / ; : : : : 63 00 
Charles E. Jones, Engine 12, . : eve 4 ; 48 50 
Henry S. Kendall, Engine 13, _ . A } ; : 25 45 
James S. Young, Engine 9, ; : ° : ay ea On OD 
$1,866 87 
43 members. 
PAID FROM SPECIAL FUND. 
; Mrs. Daniel Downs, .... : : 2 : “ $25 00 
; Lewis Moore’s funeral expenses, ; ‘ Has ite 72 66 
Mrs. S. H. Allen, : t E ; f . EAE me UY. 
4 Mrs. H. A. Fox, s 2 : : ‘ : 50 00 
John P. Neal, . ‘ ; ; : : : : 20 00 
Mrs. G. F. C. Hamilton, . 5 ‘ : : ; 45 00 
Mrs. R. M. Young, . ; ; ; ‘ : : 25 00 
Amount carried forward, $287 66 


a9 
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Amount brought forward, | $287 66 
Mrs. Benjamin Wright, . : : : ‘ : 25 00 
Mrs. T. Gerrish, ae - : : ouintila tet ren hee 
W. D. Atkinson, : : F ; ‘ «Nb tne dene 
Mrs. C. S. McClellen, Lol A 20 00 
Mrs. S. Fortenbacher, : ; eat ey : : 35 00 
Mrs. J. Sherman, 4 : : : : : : 50 00 
Mrs. T. E. Porter, : : - : ‘ a , 50 00 
Mrs. D. W. Lillie, . : ; : ; é : 20 00 
Eben A. Lewis, . ; 4 ; erates: ‘ ; 15 00 
Mrs. J. L. Stinson, . : : - ; . : 15 00 
George L. Pike, . : 7 ; : ; : ; 20 00 
Robert Spear, . ; ‘ 5 ; j ‘ : 25 00 
Mrs. J. U. Pringle, =. . , : . : d 25 00 
Mrs. William H. Rymill, . : : : . 20) SSD 
Mrs. 8. 8S. Alston, , ; d : : : , 25 00° 
Mrs. David Winn, . ; : f : R : 15 00 
George E. Jones, : : ’ : . : : 25 00 
Mrs. W. H. Bradford, : : : : ‘ 25 00 
Mrs. William J. Keen, ; ; : ; : : 20 
Charles Dunton, : ‘ é : i : : 50 00 

$842 66 


19 widows, 8 ex-members. 


INCIDENTAL EXPENSES PAID. 


00. 


00 | 


For advertising, . is ; ; : : : i $42 88 


‘¢ use of hall, . : : : : : : ; 10 
SS te PTENULU erie , ‘ ; ; : : ‘ (22 
‘¢ stamps, envelopes, etc., : ; : : : 48 
tsar eed, AIT OY : : - ae : P - 100 

$222 


DAVID WELD, 


Treasurer. 
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TRUSTEES OF THE CHARITABLE ASSOCIATION 


OF THE 


BOSTON FIRE DEPARTMENT. 


Elected January 7th, 1873. 


FROM THE ASSOCIATION AT LARGE. 


Residence. Place of Business. 
SIRT TOESES ATE) 5 6 5s 8 cee 701 Washington street. 
mee viI CHAMBERLIN ........ 83 Dwightstreet. .......-. « «City Hall. 
RUFUS B-FARRAR.......... 209 Cambridge street. 
JOHN 8. DAMRELL, Board of Engineers 60 Temple street . . . « » » e « « « City Hall. 


ONE FROM EACH COMPANY. 


§8.8.GOWAN...... . Engine No. 1. 240 Sixth street, South Boston. 

AE 8 he 2. 24 Telegraph street, South Boston. 

MEER DENS wn se +) 0 2 es 6 3. 239 Shawmut avenue. 

W. T. CRESWELL. ; 4, Engine House No. 4, Bulfinch street. 
7ijnes FUCKER... ' 5.. 22 Eutaw street, East Boston. 

Sr WILSON:.-. 6s Engine House No. 6, Wall street. 
CHARLES RILEY... np Cah feet Engine House No. 7, East street. 
Ee - * 8. 7 Lothrop place. 

- * 9.356Sumnerst.,H.B., . .. .182Borderst., E.B. 
- 410. 49 South Russell street. 


* J1. 38 Monmouth street, East Boston. 
“42. 3 Smith street court, Highland District. 


Cee al DRS So IO lt Sa 


C. L. ROSEMERE : ; “13. 84 Camden street. 
Dee WEBER, wie 0 © . 14, Engine House No. 14, Centre st., Highland Dist. 
C.E.REED .. teks . * 15. 19 Hifth street, South’ Boston. 
JOHN HUTCHINSON Saree - 16. Milton Lower Milis. 
WN. H. BIR 2 SORE CHNCe Bates ae a Engine House No. 17, Meeting House Hill. 
VR HEWINS -11.12112: ees Dorchester... ..++ +e. « City Hall. 
MES SHEER ne we te 19. Mattapan. 

. . . . . . . . 20 . 
J.B.GRAHAM .. : ‘¢ 21. Upham’s Corner, Dorchester. 
D. GC. BRICKFORD, Hook & Ladder“ 1. 4 Prospect street. 


RLES SIMMONS ...... * 2. 19Liverpool street, East Boston. 
DOPING ess oe « ess 68.618 Harrison avenue. 

a POWERES...... 2... * 4. 5 Myrtle place, Highland District. 
L.M.CLIFFORD........ 5. 20 Vinton street, Washington Village. 


SAO 
a: 
sales 


HENRY ORANE... --. * 6. Milton Lower Mills. 

HARTFORD DAVENPORT. - « * %. Upham’s Corner, Dorchester. 

8. P. POOL, Hose Company. ... ‘ 1. 84 Salutation street. 

THOMAS MERRITT ...... “ 2.136 Tyler street. 

en. we Y TH Pease Wats ces stant’ 25. OL Grove street. 

SPECNAGET og chee win 4. 7 Taylor street. 

SMEG ily) a gw 6 es es ew) **) 65. - 8 Faben street. 

emesis. Oise sss ie se we « Sf 6.277 Meridian street, Hast Boston. 

Miya ieUMUIN ss ose ee ss s  ** FT. HoseHouse No. 7, Tremont st., Highland Dist. 
ee EDLING IEG e060 +s Tete cae Hose House No. 8, Church st. 
DPCECUNVECIN 55. 6 ene be we 8§:° OG Hose House No. 9. Bst., South Boston. 
G.H.PUTNAM ..... « oy S10. Hose House No. 10, Washington Village. 
ALVAH MORSE, Insurance Brigade, . . 82 Anderson street. 

JOHN A. FYNES, Extinguisher Wagon, No. 1, Times office, 12 School street. 
MIRC TORTSS yf ee bese 6 we ws gf 66 2. 618 Harrison avenue, 


DAVID WELD, Veteran Association. .. 1.62 se 00 oo e © « @ » 00 Central Wharf. 


OFFICERS FOR THE YEAR 1878. 


President. —J. C. HUBBARD. 
Vice-President. — DAVID CHAMBERLIN. 
Treasurer.— DAVID WELD. 
Secretary.— RUFUS B. FARRAR. 


Committee of Relief. 


J.O. HUBBARD, DAVID CHAMBERLIN. 
oO. H. BLAKE, T. W. GOWEN, 
CHARLES SIMMONS, M. N: HUBBARD, 
J. B. GRAHAM. 

Committee of Resources. 
JOHN 8. DAMRELL, DAVID WELD, 
Cc. C. WILSON, F. M. HINES. 
ALONZO PRAST, ' ©. G. GREEN, 


J. F. HEWINS. 
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HOUSES. 


The houses of this department are under the charge of the 
Superintendent of Public Buildings, and are in excellent condition, 
with the exceptions of those occupied by Hose Company No. 5, 
and Hook and Ladder Company No. 4. During the past year, 
Engine Company No. 4, Extinguisher Corps No. 1, and the Insur- 
ance Brigade have been located, in connection with the National 
Lancers, in a building on Bulfinch street, at a cost of $54,723.54, 
and cost of land of $55,000. Contracts have also been signed for 
buildings as follows: — | tt 

Hose House at South Boston Point for Hose Company No. 12; 
an Engine House on Dudley street, Highlands, for Engine Com-- 
pany No. 12, and an Engine House on the corner of Warren and 
Quincy streets, Highlands, for Engine Company No. 22. 


PEACE JUBILEE. ‘ 


During the time of the concerts at the Coliseum, there were sta- 
tioned in a building built expressly for the purpose and adjoining 
that of the main building, two of our steam fire-engines, Viz. : 
Nos. 12 and 21, which were kept in constant readiness night and 
day for immediate use. The hose was coupled to the engines, and 
run over the building at different points ; steam was also constantly - 
kept up by means of circulating water-heaters. In the daytime, 
during the concerts, members of the department were stationed 
upon the roof with the lines of hose from the engines. There 
were cdletailed from this department, daily, nineteen men, who did | 
patrol duty in and about the building, watching for fire day and 
night, and who took charge of the sick and fainting; the latter 
duty was performed at the ‘‘ Head-quarters of the Fire Department,” 
which was generally pretty full of sick and fainting ladies. The 
Anvil Chorus, one of the features of the concerts, was performed 
by one hundred members of the department, under the leadership 
of Mr. H. W. Longley, Secretary of the Board of Engineers. 
After the concerts were ended, there were stationed one steam 
fire engine, and five members of the department, who remained 
there until the building was removed, per vote of the City Council, 
at an expense, to this department, of $15.00 per day, making — 


-a total expense to this department of $2,551.30. | 
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CONCLUSION. 


To the officers and members of this department I desire to re- 
turn my heartfelt gratitude for the faithful and efficient manner in 
which they have discharged every duty assigned them the past 
year; and especially do I thank them for the able and efficient 
manner in which they discharged their duties on the ninth and 
tenth of November, and the subsequent week, working bravely, 
skilfully, and heroically, for victory, toiling night and day, permit- 
ing neither danger nor exhaustion to shake their determination 
to conquer in the terrible battle they were waging, reflect- 
ing honor and credit upon our organization, commanding the re- 
spect of their officers as well as our fellow-citizens. To them and 
their noble brothers, who came to our aid, is due the salvation of 
our city, which entitles all to the warmest gratitude. Their efforts 
- stand out strangely in contrast to that class in our community 
whose occupation consists in grumbling, and whose engineering 
capacity is so largely developed that these years of experience and 
faithful service to the city is of no moment compared with their 
engineering qualities of mushroom growth since the fire. 

I desire to return my sincere thanks to His Honor the Mayor, 
and the members of the City Council, for the aid and assistance 
rendered me in those trying days, of the November fire. 

To the members of the Police Force, I desire to return my heart- 
felt acknowledgments. 

To the Joint Standing Committee on Fire Department, for the 
careful attention given to the requirements of the department, for 
their cordial support and endorsement; and also for the able, 
prompt, and cheerful manner in which they have given me their 
co-operation during the year, I return my sincere and heartfelt 
thanks. — 

Respectfully submitted, 


JOHN S. DAMRELL, 
Chief Engineer. 


« COMMITTEE ON FIRE DEPARTMENT FOR 1872. 


HOF 
... Alderman, WILLIAM WOOLLEY, s 
4 cs LEONARD R. CUTTER, 
: JOHN T. CLARK, 
M Councilman, WILLIAM M. FLANDERS, 
" JOHN 8. MOULTON, 
= GEORGE L. BURT, 
se JAMES F. MARSTON, 
se WILLIAM H. JONES. 
: “4 
: 
4 ——o0+9{00— 
x 5 
ENGINEERS. 
3 CHIEF ENGINEER. 
! JOHN 8. DAMRELL, 60 Temple street. ; 
¥ 
2 ASSISTANT ENGINEERS. 
i: | JOSEPH DUNBAR.......+..+.+..+.. 110Princeton street, East Boston. 


ZENAS E. SMITH ......2-.eeeee-+- 601 Tremont street. 

WILLIAM A. GREEN......+..+-e-+-e-+-e 8 Montgomery Place. 

GEORGE BROWN...+e-eeeecececeees ee 166S8ilver street, South Boston. 

JOHN W. REGAN... ces eceeees+se-e 5 Columbia street. ; 

ELIJAH B. HINE .. «esse ee eo 0 0 oe s 680 Grove St, PeBlgned ses. 1et, 101s. 

JOHN 8. JACOBS ..-.-.eseeesce eee © 30 Parmenter street. 

PHINEAS D. ALLEN .......2.-.-. ee. Langdon street, Roxbury District. 

RURUS B. FARRAR’. «..-cecee eee 2 e « 209 Cambridgemmeen: 

JAMES MUNROE ...+2+e-+seee+e-es-«-e 71 Palmer street, Roxbury District. 

JOHN COLLIGAN ....2sceececcseeesee 1996 Washington street, Roxbury Dis. 
> JOSEPH BARNES ........+..+e-e--s-e 166 Princeton street, East Boston. 

SYLVESTER H. HEBARD .......%... Temple street, Dorchester District. 

DEVI “W.. SHAW. «9s «jo 0 ce oles 0.0 ee o's 49 Winthesteraiece 

GEORGE W. CLARKE ........+e-.-+-+ 140 Court street, elected Oct. 18, 1872. 


All of the above offices are filled annually by the City Council, in coneurrence, in the 
months of February or March. 


SECRETARY OF THE BOARD OF ENGINEERS. 
HENRY W. LONGLEY, 51 Appleton street. 


ASSISTANT SECRETARY. . ~ 
CHARLES R. CLASSEN, Bowdoin street, Ward 16. : 


"PAY-ROLL OF THE FIRE DEPARTMENT. 


As established by the City Council. 


$3,300 per annum, $3,300 
fees of Board of Engineers, 1,800 * * 1,800 00 
| Assistant Engineers, welt 400 yi 7,000 
Enginemen, | 3 50 26,827 
‘ir 3 25 24,911 
P: PHvers, 3 00 53,655 
a ettorenen, : 325 9,750 00 
Res ere (Ward 16), | 250 ¢ 2,000 
Bes #3 Assistant Foremen, 800 *« 1,500 
oe Bae « (Ward16), 225 « “aA BO 
: 300 « 52,500 00 
40 = ~ (Ward 16), , 225~ ‘6 ~., 29,000 00: 
40 Axemen and Rakemen, _ 300 *§ 12,000 00 
be BB Members, 300 * 16,800 00 
4 “(Ward 16), 225 « — 2,700 00 


eee 


$224,193 75 
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MAZEPPA 


STEAM FIRE ENGINE, No. 1. 
HOUSE DORCHESTER, NEAR FOURTH STREET, SOUTH BOSTON. 


‘This engine was built by the Amoskeag Manufacturing Company, Man- 


chester, N. H. It is a double-reciprocating vertical engine, 74-inch diameter 


cylinders, 8-inch stroke, pumps 44 inches in diameter and 8-inch stroke; at a 
fair working speed, it will discharge 650 gallons of water per minute. The 
weight of this engine, as drawn to fires, is 8,600 pounds. - 
Put into service September 17th, 1872. 
This company was organized December 19th, 1859. 


i dge Names. Age. Residence. Occupation. eS 

1 | Ray, John, Zngineer, 387 | 274 Gold street, Engineer. 
2 | Shaw, Loring D., Fireman, 34 | 248 Eighth street, Fireman. © 
3 | Twiss, Templeman 0. Driver, | 33 | 155 F street, | Driver. ; 
5 | Wright, Fred’k 8., Foreman, 44 1 Lindall street, Hardware dealer. 

10 | Fowler, Joseph W., Hoseman, | 87 ' Silver street, Fisherman. , 
6 | Twiss, Rufus F., ‘s 36 | 155 F street, Painter. : 

12 | Holden, Martin F., a 38 Silver street, Paver. 
9 Gowen, Samuel S., os 387 | 240 Sixth street, Porter. 

ll | Farnham, HoraceB., “ 40 | 230 D street, Silversmith. 
4 | Healy, John C., .y 29 | 41 Mercer street, Teamster. ~ 
7 | Wallingford, H. L., Be 48 | "18 Woodard street, ¥e 


Admitted during the year 1872. 
H. L. Wallingford: in place of George W. Gerrish, discharged. 


S. R. SPINNEY 


% Ss STEAM FIRE ENGINE, No. 2. 


‘HOUSE ON FOURTH STREET, BETWEEN L AND K, SOUTH BORE 


oR ee “This engine was built by Hunneman & Co., of Boston, Mass. It is a 
7 -double-reciprocating: vertical engine, 7-inch steam cylinder, 8-inch stroke, 
Eabinet pumps, so constructed as to work double or single; at a fair working 
speed, will throw 500 gallons of water per minute. Put into service August 
Da 7th, 1872. The weight of the engine, as drawn to fires, is 9,200 pounds. 

2 bos This company was organized September 17th, 1860. 


Names. *lAge. Residence. Occupation. 


CE | sept 


Twiss, George O., Engineman,| 41 | 78 Emerson street, Machinist. 

Ferrin, Horace F., Fireman, 86 | 79 K street, . 

| Jones, Moses A., Driver, Me « Moulder. ead 
Twiss, Daniel H., Foreman, 40 | 860 Athens street, Painter. 


Brown, John, Hoseman, 45 | 6th cor. O street, Blacksmith. 


29 | Chambers, James, ‘“ 50 K street, Carpenter. x 
a 81 | Lamphier, Edward, ‘ 45 | 5th near L street, Painter. a 
27 | Pratt, Alonzo, as 38 | 24 Telegraph street, | Moulder. ; : 
b 28 | Rand, William, sé 46 | Teleg’ph c. Gates st., | Carpenter. “4 
: 30 Smith, David, “ 50 | Silvernr. Dorehir St: Ee a 
26 | Tagen, Robert J., 22 | Engine House, Teamster. 


a” Admitted during the year 1872. S 
Robert J. Tagen: in place of George J. Deluce, honorably discharged. 
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“ ; EAGLE 

3 ; STEAM FIRE ENGINE, No. 3. 


HOUSE ON WASHINGTON STREET, NEAR DOVER. 


‘This engine was built by the Amoskeag Manufacturing Company, at Man- 


: = chester, N. H. It is a double-reciprocating vertical engine, 74-inch diameter~ 
: cylinders, 8-inch stroke, pumps 4% inches in diameter and 8-inch stroke; will 
i throw 500 gallons of water per minute. It has 43 square feet grate-surface, 
a 219 square feet heating-surface. x 
4 ¥ _ The weight of this engine, with the hose-carriage and 500 feet of 23-inch © 
- hose, as drawn to fires, is 8,100 pounds. Put into service July 1, 1867. , 
3 . This company was organized December 1, 1859. 
; . Ne 4 Names. Age. Residence. Occupation. 
: 41 | Hutchings, Theo., Engineman,| 51 | 17 Groton street, | Machinist. 
E Ke _ 42 | Hawkins, Henry M., Fireman, 32 239 Shawmut av., “ 
+ 48 Le Favor, James H., Driver, 32 4 Indiana street, Driver. 
44 | Hines Frederick M., Foreman, | 45 | 239 Shawmut ayv., Mason. 
47 Abbott, Samuel, Hoseman, 48 7 Bradford street, Polisher. = 
51 | Abbott, Samuel, Jr., ce 27 és ss ae fs 
45 | Bennett, William H., ‘ 44 | 19 Cherry street, Shoemaker. 
49 | Harrington, Samuel D., “ 38 6 Garland street, Saloon keeper. 
3 : 50 | Lawrence, Windfred S., “ 29 1 Grenville place, | Polisher. i 
| 46 Hussey, Nathan L., “ 27 68 Hudson street, Mason. : 
43 | Hines, William T., is 21 | 239 Shawmut ayv., 3 


Admitted during the year 1872. 


William T. Hines: in place of Lemuel P. Mayo, transferred. 


Frrr DEPARTMENT. 


BARNICOAT 


STEAM FIRE ENGINE, No. 4. 


‘ ENGINE LOCATED ON BULFINCH STREET. 
% _ This engine was built by the Amoskeag Manufacturing Company, at Man- 
chester, N.H. It is a double-reciprocating vertical engine, 74-inch diameter 
_ eylinders, 8-inch stroke, pumps 4% inches in diameter and 8-inch stroke; will 
: throw 500 gallons of water per minute. It has 4§ square feet grate-surface, 
219 square feet heating-surface. | 
The weight of this engine, with the hose-carriage and 500 feet of hose, as 
Py: drawn to fires, is 8,510 pounds. Put into service November 7th, 1867. 


+. 


b This company was organized May 7th, 1860. 


badge Names. Age. Residence. Occupation. 


62 | Dearing,DexterR.,Zngineman,| 36 5 McLean court, Engineer. 


63 Cheswell, Wn. T., Fireman, 30 8 Maple place, Firenian. 
73 | White, Russell, Driver, 80 | 19 So. Russell st., Driver. 
69 | Conley, Matthias, Foreman, 36 | 1 Salter place, Hose maker. 


64 | Merritt, Thomas, Hoseman, 388 1 East street place, | Janitor. 


66 | Sullivan, MichaelC., “ 34 Hanover street, | Trunk maker. 
68 | Pierce, Joseph, ts 37 | 32 Anderson street, Constable. 
70 | Wadleigh, CharlesE., ‘* 28 Dover street, Clerk. 

972 | Duffy, John a, “6 35 129 Myrtle street, $6 
‘65 | Humphrey, J. C. K. 28 Engine House, Property maker. 
74 | Blood, Warren M., 4 22 | 17 So. Russell st., Carpenter. 


ee 


Admitted during the year 1872. 


Warren M. Blood: in place of John A. Fynes, transferred to Extinguisher 
Corps No. 1. 


. 


ey ee ee ie a ee ae ors ce - ye Cae 
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ELISHA SMITH 


STEAM FIRE ENGINE, 


No. 5. 


HOUSE ON MARION STREET, EAST BOSTON. 


This engine was built by the Amoskeag Manufacturing Company, at Man- 
chester, N. H. It is a double-reciprocating vertical engine, 74-inch diameter 
cylinders, 8-inch stroke; pumps 4% inches in diameter and 8-inch stroke; will 


throw 500 gallons of water per minute. 


219 square feet heating-surface. 
The weight of this engine, with the hose- -carriage na 500 feet of hose, as é, 
drawn to fires, is 8,650 pounds. 
This company was organized September 1, 1860. 


‘bad : Names. 

81 Battis, Josiah 8., Engineman, 
82 | Fisher, Andrew P., Fireman, 
83 | Carter, Daniel, Driver, 

84 | Tucker, George A., Foreman, 
86 | Cottle, Charles P., Hoseman, 
88 | Hall, William, Jr., « 

90 | Keen, Lewis, cs 

91 | Phillips, John G., RS 

89 | Tucker, JonathanM., ‘* 

87 | Witherell, Eben, a 

85 Wharton, John E., 3) 


| Age. 


39 


Residence. 


56 Marion street, 
33 Eutaw street, 
62 Trenton street, 


22 Eutaw street, 


86 Lexington street. 


387 Meridian street, 
287 Meridian street, 
70 Marion street, 
80 Marion street, 
82 Marion street, 


10 Border street, 


It has 4% square feet grate-surface, 
Put into service December 24, 1867. 


Occupation. 


Engineer. . y 
Machinist. 
Driver. 
Ship Carpenter. 

“ “ 
Carpenter. 


Ship Carpenter. 


if 6 


Caulker. 


Admitted during the year 1872. 


: 
© : 


John E. Wharton: in place of Gershom Sherman, appointed driver of Hose © 


Carriage No. 11. 


Fire DEPARTMENT. 


MELVILLE 


STEAM FIRE ENGINE, No. 6. 


HOUSE ON WALL STREET. 


This engine was built by the Amoskeag Manufacturing Company of Man- 
4 | “chester, N. H. It has two steam cylinders, 8 inches in diameter, and 
12-inch stroke; and two double-acting vertical plunger- pumps, 44 inches 
in diameter, both working in the same air-chamber. At a fair working speed, 
oy will discharge 600 gallons of water per minute. Put into service December 
19, 1864. p 
____‘The weight of this engine, with the hose carriage and 300 feet of 23-inch 
leading hose, as drawn to fires, in 10,045 pounds. 
_ This company was organized January Ist, 1860. 


4 


badge Names. Age. Residence. eet aa i 
101 | Traver, John C., Engineman, | 34 Engine House, | Engineer. a ; a 
102 | Wilson, Calvin C., Fireman, 43 | 42 Wallstreet, Fireman. if , 
103 | Scott, George A., Driver, 42 | 29 Wall street, Driver. 4 
114 | Newman, L. G., Driver H. 0., | 28 Engine House, ‘ "7 
112 | Daniels, Henry, Foreman, 39 | 184 Chambers street, | Bookkeeper. a 
107 | Bean, Frank A., Hoseman, 82 | 31 Lowell street, Chemist. 
109 | Coats, Fred L., es 88 | 11 Wall street, Painter. a 
104 | Whitehead, Ed. A., ¢* 38 | 27 Wall street, Clerk. £ i 
108 | Hodgdon, Chas. W., “ 24 Engine House, Painter. 7 
118 | Freeman, Thos. H., “ 385 | 59 Lowell street, Teamster. ; q 
115 } Groves, John W., ‘* 24 8 Cushman avenue, | Painter. h i 
106 | Wilson, Edwin T., 22} 6 Union place, “ 2 
Admitted during the year 1872. a 
_ John W. Groves: to filla vacancy. iy 
_ Edwin T. Wilson: in place of Thomas: Young, who was killed at the fire on ee 
North Street, Nov. 5th. a 
_ Thomas W. Freeman: in place of Charles E. Wilson, appointed sevens 0) = 


Extinguisher Corps No. 1. 


“Ph Ooms een ee 
Se. ‘ 
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T. C. AMORY 


STEAM FIRE ENGINE, No. 7. 
HOUSE ON EAST STREET, 


This engine was built by the Amoskeag Manufacturing Company, Man- 
chester, N. H. It is a double-reciprocating vertical engine, 74-inch diameter. 
cylinders, 8-inch stroke-pumps, 43-inch in diameter and 8-inch stroke; will 
throw 500 gallons of water per minute; it has 4% square feet grate- chain 
and 219 square feet heating- surface. ; = 

The weight of this engine, with the hose carriage and 450 feet of hose, as 
drawn to fires, is 8,970 pounds. 

_ Put into service September 25th, 1870. 
This company was organized January Ist, 1860. 


ah a Names. Age. Residence. Occupation. fe 
121 | Riley, Charles, Zngineman, 41 | 61 Revere street, Machinist. 
122 | Adams, J. Henry, Fireman, 32 | 200 Harrison avenue, & 
181 | Stoddard, Geo. W., Driver, 41 | 28 Ash street, rear, | Clerk, 
124 | Marden, Daniel T., Foreman, 36 Harrison avenue, - = 


182 | Lally, Thomas P., Hoseman, 28 | 80 Hudson street, Mason. 


129 | Williams, George R., “* 32 | 94 Harrison avenue, | Grocer. 

126 | Brown, Benjamin©., ‘ 27 Engine House, Clerk. — 

123 | Wilson, Henry N., - 24 s aA 86 ; 
125 | Neale, Samuel A., ‘6 25 és $6 «“ 

180 | Rankin, Joseph H., A: 25 | 76 Hudson street, at 

128 | Haskell, Edward B., ‘* 27 | 250 Harrison avenue, | Grocer. 


Admitted during the year 1872. | ; 


Joseph H. Rankin: in place of Francis 8S. Parsons, transferred to Hose Com- 
pany No. 9. 
Edward B. Haskell: in place of George F. Marden, honorably discharged. 


“NORTHERN LIBERTY 


STEAM FIRE ENGINE, No. 8. 


a HOUSE ON SALEM STREET. 


a 


This engine was built by Messrs. Jucket & Freeman, Hampden street, 
tor , Mass. Put into service April 26, 1869. 
It is a double-reciprocating vertical engine, 7-inch steam cylinders, 8-inch | 
ce, with 44-inch pumps, so constructed as to work double or single. 
- The weight of this engine, as drawn to fires, is 7,200 pounds. 
2 ‘This company was organized November Ist, 1859. 


Names. Residence. Occupation. 


‘Flanders, B.8., Engineman, 2 Elmer place, Machinist. 
142 | Jeffrey, Erastus E., Fireman, 8 New Prince street, « 


| Allen, Hosea, Driver, 11 Unity street, Driver. 


| Blake, Charles H., Foreman, 7 Lothrop place, Porter. 


Shapleigh, Eben, Hoseman, 7 Parmenter street, | Mason. 

Childs, William, 6s 123 Salem street, : Clerk. 

Dunton, Charles, nf 
| Smith, E. T., « 


. | Brown, Joseph D., s&s 


4 Wiggin street, Safe maker. 
3 Noyes place, & a 

4 Elmer place, Carpenter. 
=f 8 New Prince street,! Mason. 


24 | 125 Salem street, Provision dealer. 


hak, 
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MAVERICK 


STEAM FIRE ENGINE, No. 9. 
HOUSE ON PARIS STREET, EAST BOSTON. 


This engine was built by Messrs. Hunneman & Co., of this city. It is a 
double-reciprocating vertical engine, 74-inch steam cylinder, 8-inch stroke, 
with 4g-inch pumps, so constructed as to work double or single. : 

Put into service Oct. 14th, 1872. The weight of this engine, as drawn to 
fires, is 9,800 pounds. 

This company was organized Dec. 26th, 1859. 


ie Names. eee Residence. - Occupation. 
161 | Brown, Geo. W., Engineman, | 386 | 125 Eutaw street, Engineer. 
162 | Young, James §., Fireman, 45 | 103 Maverick street, | Fireman. 
163 | Bailey, Albert, Driver, 50 | 100 Meridian street, Driver. 
165 | Fowle, Samuel L., Foreman, 47 | 356 Sumner street, Teamster. 


164 | Weston, Simeon, Hoseman, 44 | 119 Bennington st., Carpenter. 


168 | Campbell, John D., 6 42 | 119 Eutaw street, Painter. é 
169 | Hamblin, Eli, ue 46 | 309 Havre street, el : 
171 | Hodges, Charles L., s 385 | 188 Bennington st., Teamster. 

166 | Nutter, Philander, ck 47 | 61 Maverick street, Mason. 

167 | Pray, William, se 55 7 Princeton street, | Carpenter. 


170 | Smith, John W., ms 42 | 119 Eutaw street, Painter. 


— 


Admitted during the year 1872. 


George W. Brown: in place of Joseph Grace, honorably discharged. 
John W. Smith: in place of James McKown, discharged. 


Fire DEPARTMENT. » 


a CATARACT 


i STEAM FIRE ENGINE, No. 10. 
IIOUSE MT. VERNON, CORNER RIVER STREET. 


This engine was built by the Amoskeag Manufacturing Company, Man- 
chester, N. H. It is a double-reciprocating vertical engine, 74-inch diameter 
S cylinders, 8-inch stroke, pumps 4% inches in diameter, and 8-inch stroke; will 

q throw 400 gallons of water per minute. It has 4% square feet grate-surface, 
_ 219 square feet heating-surface. The weight of this engine, with the hose- 
carriage and 400 feet of hose as drawn to fires, is 8,610 pounds. Put into ser-. 
vice February ist, 1870. This engine is one of the new pattern, with a crane- 
; ; neck frame, so’ that the engine can be turned round within its length. 


; This company was organized June Ist, 1862, . uf 5 
; | : 
, *. eS 
a ae : _ 
F | badge Names. Age. Residence. Occupation. 2 
181 | Tyng, Gilman, Engineman, 33 | Engine House, Engineer. a 
5 184 | Hudson, William, Fireman, 22 “ “6 Fireman. PM: 
; 183 | Towne, Alex. H., Driver, 45 | 16-W. Cedar st.r., _| Driver. | “a 
187 | Parker, William, Foreman, 44 | 49 8. Russell street, | Roofer. vt ‘i 
: [Russell st., he 
7 185 | Porter, ve Hoseman, 42 | Cor. Cambridge & N.| Willow worker. a 7 
5 182 | Singleton, James C., “ 46 | 232 Cambridge street,| Type maker. a 
; 190 | Skimmings, Wm. H., ‘“ 31 | 173 ss s¢ Paper hanger. | 
__-:191 | Skimmings, Chas. H., ‘ 23 | 176 “6 ‘¢ | Provision dealer, ; g . 
188 | Stimson, JacksonL., * 27 | Charles street, | Gas fitter. : 4 
a 186 | Dixon, William, “ 33 | Cor. Cambridge reg Engineer. : ' Bs 
189 | King, James 8., “ 28 | Engine House, Clerk. - 


Admitted during the year 1872. 


James S. King: in place of William B. Lottredge, transferred to Hose Com- -: 
pany No. 1. | i 
William Hudson: in place of George Demary, discharged. ‘a 


JOHN S. DAMRELL 


4 STEAM FIRE ENGINE, No. 11. 
i: ae 4 ane HOUSE ON SUMNER STREET, EAST BOSTON. 
This engine was built by the Amoskeag Manufacturing Company, at Man- 
: chester, N. H. It has one steam cylinder 8 inches in diameter, and one - 
double-acting vertical plunger-pump, of 4% inches in diameter, and 12-inch 
: stroke; capacity, 400 gallons of water per minute. Put into service February 
15, 1867. r 


$ The weight of this engine, as drawn to fires, is 8,500 pounds. 
y This company was organized January Ist, 1866. 


No. of| 
badge 


te 201 | Sturtevant, W.H., Engineman. 42 
203 | Imbert, George L., Fireman, 


Names. 


211 | Bickford, John, Driver, 


209 | Keen, Alanson C., Foreman, 


212 | Baker, William, Hoseman, 


204 | Lewis, Andrew, 


208 | Sherman, Joseph P., 
206 | Demary, Henry R., 


210 | Barnes, Thomas, 


207 | Merrill, Leonard F., 


€é 


“ce 


6¢ 


«se 


<3 


Age. 


39 
22 
45 
36 
42 
45 
36 
35 
34 


Residence. Occupation. 
169 Brooks street, Engineer. * 
127 Eutaw street, Fireman. 
231 London street, Driver. 


38 Monmouth street, | Ship carpenter. 
12 Bremen street, Harness maker. 
DO.ai 9S ss Caulker. 
276 Meridian street, . se 
41 Orleans street, Machinist. 
Caterer. 


Caulker. 


4 Winthrop street, 


29 Havre street, 


Admitted during the year 1872. 


- 


John Bickford: in place of George W. Brown, transferred to Engine Com- 


pany No. 9. 


Fire DEPARTMENT. 


WARREN 


STEAM FIRE ENGINE, 


HOUSE CORNER OF WARREN AND DUDLEY STREETS, ROXBURY DISTRICT. 


No: 12; 


s #< _ This engine was built by L. Button, Waterford, Saratoga County, N. y. 
Put into service September 9, 1864. It is a reciprocating engine, steam 
cylinder, 114 inches in diameter, 6%-inch pump, and 9-inch stroke. 

Ee: a At a fair working speed, it will discharge 600 gallons of water per minute, 
The weight of this engine, as drawn to fires, is 6,800 pounds. 

ug This company was organized September 9th, 1864. 


- 
ie 

. 

, 


Names. Age. Residence. Occupation. 


Cole, James T., Engineman, 87 | 27 Glenwood street, | Engineer. 

| Bradley, Thos. W., Fireman, | 30 |1474 Tremont street, | Machinist. 
Huggins, James M., Driver, 46 | 87 Cliff street, Teamster. 

Booker, Oliver J., Driver H. C.,| 38 | 73 Warren street, es 

Hubbard, Moses N., Foreman,| 39 | 15 Glenwood street, | Real estate agent. ¢ 


?, Caswell, Levi L., Hoseman, 28 Bumstead lane, Oil carpet painter. 

* | Soesman, Thomas C., “ 31 | 27 Prescott place, Teamster. 
“ Downes, George W., “ . 384 | 40 Cliff street, Painter. 

a Jone&, Charles C., “ 26 2 Dana place, " a 

: i | Jones, Moses H., Las 27 |2018 Washington st., | Carpenter. ; 
; > Choate, Albert F., * 81 Bumstead lane, Oil carpet printer. a 
J Gay, William H., a 27 | 15 Gardner court, | Machinist. nae : cr 
~ 2 ‘ ie 


Admitted during the year 1872. 
William H. Gay: in place of Benjamin F. Applebee, honorably discharged. _ ay 


. ree 
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‘g | TREMONT 

| STEAM FIRE ENGINE, No. 13. 
i: : HOUSE ON CABOT STREET, ROXBURY DISTRICT. 

This engine was built by Messrs. Jucket & Freeman of this city. Put into 

' service April, 1870. It is a double-reciprocating vertical engine, 74-inch 

- steam cylinders, 8-inch stroke, with 4§-inch pumps, so construeted as to work © 
-~ double or single. 
; The weight of the engine, as drawn to fires, is 7,500 pounds. = = 
; This company was organized April 6th, 1865. 
: Bones Names. Age. Residence. Occupation. 
a 242 | Swift, Francis, Engineman, 42 | Cliff street, Engineman. 
; 244 | Booker, William F., Fireman, | - 32 Ruggles street, Fireman. x 4 
7 252 | Burgess, E. B., eriog: Eng., 29 Conant street, Driver. ; 
a 243 | Freeman, Francis, Driver H.C.,| 50 Cabot street, ne 
Y 249 | Rosemere, C. L., Foreman, 32 Camden street, Piano-forte maker. : 
4 247 | Pratt, F. C., Hoseman, 30 Ruggles street. Machinist. P : . 
‘ R 248 | Lincoln, Charles H., “ 35 é6 6 Cabinet maker. 5 
‘a 253 | Hood, G. W., ue 29 Camden street, Carpenter. 
254 | Kendall, H. §8., ee 29 Ruggles street, Paineesl ° 
; 246 | Gilman, G. W., «“ s9 | Conant street, Carpet painter. 
241 | Roe, E. J., “ 29 Culvert street, Expressman. nx 
: 251 | Horn, 8. T., “ 23 Weston street, Painter. 


Admitted during the year 1872. 


Francis Freeman: in place of Charles C. Clark, discharged. F 
Edwin J. Roe: in place of Richard Eaton, Jr., discharged. ~ 2 
Samuel T. Horn: in place of Anthony Atwood, discharged. : oi 


——— 


Fire DEPARTMENT. © 


DEARBORN 


= STEAM FIRE ENGINE, No. 14. 


HOUSE ON BEAT RE i eropail ROXBURY DISTRICT. 


This engine was built by the Amoskeag Manufacturing Company, Man-. 
chester, N. H. Itisa double-reciprocating vertical engine, 74-inch diameter 
-eylinders, 8-inch stroke ; pumps 44 inches in diameter, and 8-inch stroke; will 
throw 500 gallons of water per minute; it has 4% square feet grate-surface, 
and 219 square feet heating-surface. The weight of this engine, as drawn to 
_ fires, is 7,525 pounds. . 


_ Put into service September 17, 1870. 
_ This company was organized December 17th, 1860. 


badge Names. Age, Residence. Occupation. 


261 | Nannery, Thos., Engineman, 35 | 385 Coventry street. | Engineer. 


262 | Raymond, Chas. M., Fireman.| 33 Rear 10 Centre st.,| Fireman. 

264 | Bates, Calvin W., Driver Eng.,| 87 2 Washington ct., | Driver. 

272 | Snow, Alvah D., Driver H. 0.,| 32 |2163 Washington st., | 

268 | Webber, Lewis P., Foreman, | 30 Milford place, Car builder. 
269 | Barutio, John H., Hoseman, 46 Cunard street, Shoemaker. 
266 | Kilduff, Dennis, ss 26 Dunlow street, Watchman, 
271 | Smith, John G., yh 81 Avon place, Cutter. 

263 | Slattery, M. J., i 23 Conant place, Machinist. 
273 | White, George, a 41 1 Washington ct., | Hotel keeper. 
265 | Vose, Calvin A., | me 39 4 le “ Saloon “ 
274 | Yendley, John R., a 28 | 35 Coventry street. | Paper hanger. 


Admitted during the year 1872. 


Dennis Kilduff: in place of Jabez Watkins, who died January 29th, 1872. 
George White: in place of Frederick Houseman, honorably discharged. 
M. J. Slattery: in place of W. D. Richards, discharged. 


ge 
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WALTER E. HAWES 


STEAM FIRE ENGINE No. 15. 


HOUSE CORNER DORCHESTER AVENUE AND BROADWAY EXTENSIONs 


This engine was built by the Amoskeag Manufacturing Company, at Man- 
chester, N. H. It isa double-reciprocating vertical engine, 74-inch diameter 
cylinders, 8-inch stroke; pumps 4% inches in diameter, and 8-inch stroke; will 
throw 500 gallons of water per minute. It has 4% square feet grate-surface, 


219 square feet heating-surface. 


The weight of this engine, with the hose-carriage and 500 feet of hose, as. 
drawn to fires, is 8,500 pounds. Put into service December, 1869. 


This company was organized December, 1869. 


—— | ——_ | | 


284 | Gilman, David E., Zngineer, 51 | 108 F street, 


285 | Carpenter, Benj. W., Fireman,| 37 Engine House, 


295 | Donnels, Alonzo, Driver, 44 | 255 Gold street, 

287 | Cogley, Nicholas C., Foreman,| 43 | 140 Athens street, 

292 | Bennett, James, Hoseman, 35 | 121 Broadway, 

293 | Leonard, Dennis P., ‘* 80 | 291 Dorchester street, 
290 | Marshall, Amos E., - 26 | 150 4th street, rear, 
288 | Reed, Charles E., " 26 | 19 5th street, 

294 | Stowell, Brown P., * 43 | 453 Broadway, 

286 | Smith, Charles H., sd 29 | 173 3d street, 

289 | Wood, Orestes L., ce 30 | 117 Bolton street, 


Occupation. 


Engineer, 
Machinist. 
Teamster. 
Blacksmith. x 
Plumber. 
Cabinet maker. 
Machinist. 

Car inspector. 
Car builder. 
Machinist. 
Blacksmith. 


Admitted during the year 1872. 


Benjamin W. Carpenter: in place of James Kain, honorably discharged. 


+S. H. HEBARD 


STEAM FIRE ENGINE, No. 16. 
HOUSE ON TEMPLE STREET, WARD 16. 


_ This engine was built by William Jeffers, Pawtucket, R. I. It has one 
: ym cylinder 9 inches in diameter, and one double-acting vertical plunger- 
mp 54inches in diameter and 74-inch stroke. At a fair working speed, it 
will discharge 450 gallons of water per minute. 
q Put into service October 20, 1869. | 
~The weight of apparatus, as drawn to fires, is 7,100 pounds. 

_ This company was organized November 8th, 1869.  - 


Names, Age.| Residence. Occupation. 


| Freeman, BH, Engineman, 33 | River st., Ward 16,) Engineer. 
| Shields, William, Fireman, 42 | Temple place, “ Machinist. % 
‘Hebard, S. O., Driver Eng. 29 | River street, ‘ Driver. er) 
| Merrill, E. R., Driver H. 0., |. 31 | Adams street, “ < : 
| Carsley, Wm.. W. Foreman, 39 | Washington st., “ Cabinet maker. 5 
! Hutchinson, John, Hoseman, 31 | Forest Hill av., ‘ “ | 
| Strangman, Jedidiah, ‘ 34 | Temple street, “ Harness maker. 2 
Thayer, Minot B., «“ 83 | Washington st., “ Clerk. a 
Plummer, Horace N., * 23 | Temple street, * Carpenter. : 
Baumister, John, “ 27 | Dorchester av., “ Cabinet maker. ai : 


~f 749 | Mason, Rufus L., " 35 | Richmond st., Machinist. i 
Ps 


, Admitted during the year 1872. 
A ely 
_ Edwin R. Merrill: in place of Thomas Strangman, honorably discharged. 


whe) ‘ar 
Ul 


*.. ~ = 
a -@.: 


Occupation. 


Engineer. 
Fireman. 
Driver. 
“ 
Mason. ~ 
Janitor. 
Mason. - 
Carpenter. 
Tinsmith. Bp 


Carpenter. 
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: PROTECTOR 
STEAM FIRE ENGINE, No. 17. 
HOUSE ON MEETING-HOUSE HILL, WARD 16. 
This engine was built by Messrs. Hunneman & Co., of this city. Itisa 
double-reciprocating vertical engine, 7-inch steam cylinder, 8-inch stroke, 
: with 44-inch pumps, so constructed as to work double or single; will dis- 
* charge 600 gallons of water per minute. 
: : Put into service March, 1866. The weight of the engine, as drawn to fires, 
< is 8,350 pounds. Pars 
<a This company was organized January 3, 1870. 
ce 
‘ ¢ 
. ae . Names. Age Residence. 
‘% "ihe e, 
a 760 | Lane, Charles C., Engineer, 40 | Meeting House Hill, 
; 768 | Bird, Nath’l H., Fireman, 37 | Highland street, 
761 | Freeman, Patrick, Driver Eng.,| 28 od. ee 
4 770 | Gordon, Rustus, Driver H. C.,| 27 | Ellsworth street, 
772 | Greenwood, JohnF., Foreman,| 31 | Dorchester avenue, . 
764 | Hatch, Thomas J., Hoseman, 42 | Adams street, 
763 | Lake, Albert F., as 32 ax ne 
771 | Howe, Stephen H., - 25 | Linden street, 
766 | Jones, William, £6 86 | Highland street, 
767 | Glover, Alexander, jr., ‘ 25 | Ellsworth street, 
769 | Finley, James E., Os 30 | Commercial street, 


Expressman. 
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Firr DEPARTMENT. 


TORRENT 


STEAM FIRE ENGINE, 


HOUSE ON HARVARD STREET, WARD 16. 


No. 18. 


This engine was built by William Jeffers; Pawtucket, R. I. It has one 

~ steam cylinder 6 inches in diameter, one double-acting plunger-pump 54 

shes in diameter, and 74-inch stroke; at a fair ,;workingspeed it mal dis- 
narge 300 gallons of water per minute. f 

- Put into service January, 1870. The weight of this engine, including the 

donee with 350 feet of hose, as drawn to fires, is 7,347 pounds. 

This “asanad was organized December 27, 1869. 


Names. Age. Residence. _ Occupation. 
Briggs, Lewis, Engineman. 45 | Bowdoin avenue, Engineer. 
Ripley, David, Fireman, 41 “6 street, = 
Cooper, William H., Driver, 25 se an Driver. 


Hewins, J. Foster, Foreman, 34 | Washington street, Clerk. 

| Pitman, George L., Hoseman, | 81 “ “ tian 
Woodward, William T., “ 29 | Harvard street, " 
‘Hallahan, Maurice, «6 32 | Coffey court, oh 
Donahue, Timothy, | “ 25 | Washington street, | Carpenter. 
Fobes, Henry, Y. 51 | Harvard street, Farmer. 

| Broad, Frank W., jr., ‘ 41 | Bowdoin street, Driver. 
Brigham, Edward W., ‘ 24 | Washington street, Clerk. 
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STEAM FIRE ENGINE, 


ALERT 


No. 19. 


HOUSE ON NORFOLK STREET, DORCHESTER DISTRICT. 


This engine was built by William Jeffers, Pawtucket, R. I. It has one 


steam cylinder 9 inches in diameter, and one double-acting vertical plunger- - 
pump 54 inches in diameter, and 74-inch stroke. 


will discharge 300 gallons of water per minute. 
Put into service January Ist, 1870. The weight of this engine and hose- 
carriage and 350 feet of hose, as drawn to fires, is 7,500 pounds. 
This company was organized January Ist, 1870. 


? 


At a fair Prana spend it 


Residence. 


Occupation. 


ee, ee Se 


Hebard, Ezra B., Engineman, 
Williams, Isaac A., Fireman, 
Knox, Luther M., Driver, 
Fenno, George F., Foreman, 
Bird, George H., Hoseman, 
Tucker, Henry B., oe 
Scannell, John D., ee 
Baker, Jonathan, ce 
Towner, Erasmus D., * 
Berry, Warren W., ‘°° 
Abenzeller, Joseph, ‘* 


Admitted during the year 1872. 
Joseph Abenzeller: in place of Charles E. Stephenson, discharged. : 


Norfolk street, 
River street, 
Fremont street, 


River street, 


Norfolk street, 
McIntosh place, 


River street, 


“ce «6 


Engineer. 
Machinist. 
Driver. 
Carpenter. 
Wheelwright. < 
Blacksmith, 

“ 
Carpenter. 
Paper maker. 
Carpenter. 


Farmer. 


Fire DEPARTMENT. 


INDEPENDENCE 
STEAM FIRE ENGINE, No 20. 


HOUSE ON WALNUT STREET, WARD 16. 


| This engine was built by William Jeffers, Pawtucket, R. I. It has one 
‘: “steam cylinder 9 inches in diameter, and one double-acting vertical plunger- 
pump of 54 inches in diameter, and 73-inch stroke. Ata fair working speed 
her builder claims that she can discharge 400 gallons of water per minute. 
Put into service January, 1870. The weight of this engine, as drawn to 
fires, is 7,450 pounds. 

_ This company was organized January Ist, 1870. 


Names. Age. Residence. Occupation. 


a $$ $$ SSS CE ee, 


| Muzzy, Franklin, Zngineman, | 44 | Woods court, Machinist. 


‘Swain, William O., Fireman, 30 | Neponset street, Fireman. 
Simpson, George, Driver, 30 | Woods court, Driver. 
i Temple, Thomas F., Foreman, 34 Walnut street, Clerk. 
' Blanchard, Wm. G., Hoseman,| 34 | Oakman place, Carpenter. 
oa Emery, FrankC.P., ‘* 32 | High street, Painter. 
Pillsbury, William R., “ 83 | Chickatawbut street, | Carpenter. 
Richardson, George W., “ 85 | Washington street, Machinist. 
Bronsdon, Fred H., ae 34 | Plane street, “6 
$29 Dennison, George G., * 41 | Walnut street, Painter. 


827 | Berry, George W., de 41 | Washington court, Blacksmith. a 
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J. H. UPHAM 


STEAM FIRE ENGINE, No. 21. 


HOUSE ON BOSTON STREET, WARD 16. 


steam cylinder 9 inches in diameter, and one vertical double-acting plunger- 
pump 54 inches in diameter, and 74-inch stroke; at a fair working speed she 


will discharge 400 gallons of water per minute. 
The weight of apparatus, as drawn to fires, is 6,950 pounds. 


27, 1869. 
ue Names. 
840 
846 | Flanders, R. E., Fireman, 
841 | Bridgham, 8. H., Driver, 
842 
843 
845 | Glidden, Robert T. 
848 | Stinson, Charles O. 
847 | Hersey, Theodore, 
850 | Davenport, Oliver, 
849 | Crosby, James, 
844 | Richardson, G. W., iL 


Age. 


Gilbert, Joseph R.,Angineman| 40 


Graham, James B., Foreman, 387 


Williams, Josiah F., Hoseman,| 31 


iz 
’ 


“e 
> 


Residence. 


Dexter court, 
Boston street, 

‘ “ 
Albion street, 
Cottage street, 
Hamlet street, 
Stoughton street, 
Berkeley place, 
Columbia street, 
Berkeley place, 


Boston street, 


Admitted during the year 1872. 


Put into service December 


Occupation. 


Machinist. 2 


“cc 


Driver. 
Painter. 
Grocer. 
Carpenter. 
“ 
Clerk. 
Blacksmith. 
Machinist 


Carpenter. 


G. W. Richardson: in place of A. E. Richardson, honorably discharged. 


k. E. Flanders, transferred from Hose Company No. 1: 


Caswell, honorably discharged. 


in place of James E. 


WASHINGTON 


HOSE CARRIAGE, No. 1. 


aor) 

i=_ 
P } 
: 


a ‘ HOUSE ON SALEM STREET. 

4 cf This carriage was built by Messrs. Hunneman & Co., of this city. It 
_ weighs, with the driver and 800 feet of 24-inch leading hose, 3,000 pounds. 
Put into service May 1, 1869. . 

_ This company was organized April Ist, 1860. 


2 
vi 


Names. Age. Residence. . Occupation. 


a 


1 | Pearson, Albert L., Driver, 44 4 Bartlett place, Teamster. 

22 | Brownell, Benj. C., Foreman, 47 2 Thatcher street, | Cabinet maker. 
Harper, William E., Hoseman,| 45 1Chesman place, | Shoemaker. 
Putnam, Uzziel, “ 35 | 104 Salem street, Fire-Alarm office. 

| Pool, Samuel P., a 88 | 17 Salutation street, | Spar maker, B ui 
Ridler, Samuel F., ‘“ 29 | 30 Appleton street, | Teamster. © . 
Reed, Francis, “ 42 | 166 Endicott street, Stevedore. fl 
Golding, Thomas E., 81 1 Elmer place, Paver. ; wy 
Lottredge, William B., * 32 5 Bartlett place, Clerk. a 


= Admitted during the year 1872. : 
William B. Lottredge, transferred from Engine Company No. 10: in place of de 


~ b i; 


____-&. E. Flanders, transferred to Engine Company No. 21. 


. 


UNION 


HOSE CARRIAGE, No. 2. 


HOUSE ON HUDSON, BETWEEN HARVARD AND OAK STREETS. 


This carriage was built by Messrs. Hunneman & Co., of this city. Its _ 


weight, as drawn to fires, is 3,080 pounds. 


1870. 


This company was organized May Ist, 1860. 


No. of; 
badge 


341 
348 
342 
343 
347 
349 
346 
345 
344 


Names, 


Walker, Frank, Driver, 
Brown, Nathan §., Foreman, 


Merritt, Thomas, Hoseman, 


Stone, Sylvester, 
Brown, Frank B., 


Rankin, David A., 


6c 


« 


Gariboldi, Ambrose, ‘* 


Scott, Andrew C., 
Ingersoll, Charles, 


Residence. : Occupation. - 
Hose House, Driver. 
151 Tyler street, Provision dealer. - 
136 292% ages Carpenter. 
107 paeay ‘ Teamster. 
11g. So Provision dealer. 


80 Hudson street, Painter. 
33 Kneeland street, | Teamster. 
Hose House, Carpenter. 


3 Hathorn place, Expressman. 


Admitted during the year 1872. 


Charles Ingersoll: in place of Alfred B. Smith, honorably discharged. 


“> 


Put into service September 17, 


- Fire DEPARTMENT. 


FRANKLIN 


HOSE CARRIAGE, No. 3. 


an HOUSE ON NORTH GROVE STREET. 


_ This carriage was built by the Amoskeag Manufacturing Company, at Man- | 
chester, N. H.; the weight of which, including the driver and 1,000 feet of 


| Names. Age. Residence. Occupation. 


| Ely, Horatio, Driver, 56 2 Fruit street place,| Driver. 
Bolton, Joseph F., Hoseman, 80 | 380 Charter street, Paper hanger. 


Mills, James, a 38 5 Fruit street place,| Tonsorial artist. 

-Ronimus, John, S 55 | 10 Anderson street, | Laborer. 

| Taylor, William H., ‘ 36 | 148 Cambridge street,| Teamster. a 

| Tracy, Henry A., 5 40 | 382 Poplar street, Book binder. 7 

| Young, Alfred A., 6 83 | 81 Grove street, Reed maker. 4 
Blonde, Edwin A., e 39 | 35 Blossom street, Painter. 5 

| Kyte, Thomas H., ae 25 | 81 Grove street, Organ maker. } i 2 


Admitted during the year 1872. 4 


7 Thomas H. Kyte: in place of George W. Clarke, appointed Assistant a 
os _ Engineer. | 


- 


eee te ee et 
ae Oe : 


oO Ce Aer 
425275 t= ‘ 


om 
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CHESTER 


HOSE CARRIAGE, No. 4. 


HOUSE ON NORTHAMPTON STREET. 


This carriage was built by Messrs. Hunneman & Co., of this city; the > 
weight of which, including the driver and 800 feet of hose, is 2,980 beers 
Put into service November 27, 1868. 

This company was organized 1860. 


No. of 
badge 


390 
386 
389 
388 
383 
385 
382 
384 
387 


Names. 


Thayer, Benjamin F., Driver, 
LeCain, John H., Foreman, 
LeCain, George, Hoseman, 
Marshall, William B., ‘ 
Knight, David L., 4 


Martin, Edward, a 
Gilbert, John L., i 
Soll, John, “ 
Pike, George L., = 


Age. Residence. 

45 Hose house, 

35 | 14 Shawmut place, 
27 | 88 Camden street, 


49 7 Taylor street, 

22 |1558 Washington st., 
41 | 183 Northampton st., 
42 5 Chester place, 

45 2 Lenox street, 


Admitted during the year 1872. 


Occupation. 


Teamster. 

Carpenter. 
“ : : 
z tr 

Broker. 

Baker. 

Tin smith. 

Carpenter. 


“ 


Edward Martin: in place of Edward F. Barney, honorably discharged. 


William B. Marshall: 


in place of Sidney S. Hartshorn, honorably discharged. 


Fire DEPARTMENT. 


SUFFOLK _ 
HOSE CARRIAGE, No. 5. 


HOUSE ON SHAWMUT AVENUE, NEAR CANTON STREET. 


b | whis carriage was built by Mr. L. B. Button, of Waterford, N. Y. Put 
' into service September 17, 1870. The weight of this apparatus, as drawn to 
: fires, is 2,850 pounds. 

_ This company was organized September 17, 1860. 


. 


Names. Age. Residence. Occupation. 


ee eee en eee See. 


48 West Dedham st.,| Box maker. 


| Fernald, George C., Foreman,| 39 | 64 Tyler street, Painter. 
| Fernald, Horace D., Hoseman,| 28 | 360 Shawmut avenue, Me 4 i 
Bright, Edward H., ‘“ 30 | 13 Waltham street, | Porter. a 
Gardner, George E.. cf a 30 | 104 West Canton st., 6s 4 
Lovell, William, s“ 50 8 Fabin street, Box maker. . 
Manley, Willard E., ge 87 | 8 Osborn-place, eihier! | a 
“Morse, Charles H., «“ 47 | 866 Albany street, « : Be 
Ryder, Reuben J., Mie 47 | 415 Shawmut avenue,} Piano-forte maker. .. : 4 
n ; Admitted during the year 1872. - i: . 
i. Horace D. Fernald: in place of Williston A. Gaylord, transferred to Extin- a 
a guisher Corps No. 2. “ 3 
- George E. Gardner: in place of William H. Gardner, honorably discharged. : 
op; ean 
a 


2 wa ak 
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WILLIAM WOOLLEY 


HOSE CARRIAGE, No. 6. 
HOUSE 391 CHELSEA STREET, EAST BOSTON. 


This carriage was built by Messrs. Hunneman & Co., Roxbury; the weight 
of which, with the driver and 800 feet of 24-inch hose, is 2,400 pounds. Put 
into service September 1, 1860. 

This company was organized September Ist, 1860. 


badge Names. Age. Residence. Occupat on. 
421 | Brooks, Charles, Driver, 52 | Hose House, Driver, 
426 | Weston, John H., Foreman, 41 | 277 Meridian street, | Per’l dealer. 
422 | Colby, John M., Hoseman, 38 | Trenton street, Clerk. 
427 | Campbell, Irving W., * 26 | Meridian street, Painter. 
423 | Jameson, John L., fy 45 | 216 Saratoga street, Caulker. — 
498 | Lewis, Calvin, «“ s3/8  .« « | ghipwright. 
429 | Stoddard, Lincoln, Ws 45 | Meridian c. Eutaw st., J 
425 | Burk, John F. M., 28 | Trenton street, « 
424 | Misener, Edward A., * 31 | 65 Saratoga street, Paper hanger. 


Admitted during the year 1872. 


Edward A. Misener: in place of James T. Cummings, honorably discharged. 


Fire DEPARTMENT. 


ELIOT 


HOSE CARRIAGE, No. 7. 


HOUSE ON TREMONT STREET, ROXBURY imate 


Names. Age. Residence. Occupation. 


ee ee 


2 a Geo. W., Driver, 26 |1044 Tremont street, | Driver. 


442 
447 | Green, Charles G., Foreman, Bia bbe i <s Carpenter. 
443 Bills, Theodore K., Hoseman, | 35 | 20 Williams place, | Baker. 
444 | Hommett, William E., “ 31| 3Orchard place, | Blacksmith. 
449 | Boss, Joseph, $$ 48 | 23 Windsor street, Piano polisher. 
445 | Littleton, James M., 66 23 | 12 Newbern street, | Carpenter. 
: : 446 : Perry, Alfred H., as 388 1 Rogers avenue, Machinist. 
451 | Copeland, William A., « 28 | 188 Cabot street, Carpenter. : 
Be saat Miller, Charles, “ 38 | 14 Franklin place, | Machinist. ~ s 


Admitted during the year 1872. 
Alfred H. Perry: in place of P. F. Ansart, honorably acheeed : 
William A. Copeland: in place of Joseph W. Sweat, who died August 10, 


| 1872. 
Charles Miller: in place of Thomas A. Scott, honorably discharged. 


pe 
iy 
“a 


r~? 
| 


? 
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- 
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TREMONT 


HOSE CARRIAGE, No. 8. 


HOUSE ON CHURCH STREET, BETWEEN FAYETTE AND MELROSE STREETS.- 
® 


This carriage was built by the Amoskeag Manufacturing Company, N. H., 
the weight of which, as drawn to fires, with 800 feet of 24-inch hose, is 3,120 


pounds. 


Put into service September 17, 1870. 


This company was organized July Ist, 1860. 


No. of 
badge 


461 
462 
466 
463 
469 
468 
465 
467 
464 


Names. 


Blake, William, Driver, 
Prince, Charles H., Foreman, 
Barnes, Henry T., Hoseman, 
Dix, Milo §., xd 
Dalrymple, Walter, ‘ 
McDonald, Z. Lincoln, “ 
McLaughlin, Hezekiah, “ 
Young, Henry F., - 
Houghton,§8.H.T., ‘ 


Age. 


Residence. 


Hose House, 
21 Wheeler street, 
24 Fayette street, 

' 19 Winchester street, 
22 Grenville place, 
12 Piedmont street, 
52 Fayette street, 

24 Church street, 

134 Tyler street, 


Admitted during the year 1872. 


Occupation. 


Driver. 
Expressman. 
Mason, 
66 

Silver plater. 
Teamster. * 
Mason. 
Silver plater. 


Gas fitter. 


Stephen H. T. Houghton: in place of Charles R. Classen, honorably dis- 
charged. 


a | 


LAWRENCE 


- HOSE CARRIAGE, No. 9. 


4 HOUSE B STREET, SOUTH BOSTON. ee . 
‘This carriage was built by Messrs. Brigham, Mitchell & Co., of this city. ee 
_-'The weight of this carriage, as drawn to fires, with 500 feet of 24-inch hose, * = 
and the driver, is 2,120 pounds. Put into service November 1, 1860. Pid a 
____‘This company was organized November Ist, 1860. | 7 ee 
ss - - ! 
BY er ‘Names, _ |Age. Residence. Occupation. — , : x 
4 i 481 | Gowen, Thomas W.., Driver, 42 Hose house, Driver, By 
zi 482 | Byrnes, ThomasC., Foreman,| 41] 389 B street, Furniture mover. B 2 
7 483 | Brown, Benj. B.,jr. Hoseman, | 31 Baxter, n. Est., | Teamster. . % 
i _ 487 | Delano, George H., ae 48 Third, n. C street, Cabinet maker. a 
| 489 | Luther, Samuel H., | “ 44 | 142 Athens street, Machinist. ae 5 
a 490 Norris, William, as 34 | 121 Broadway Carpenter. ; 
ae 484 | Connor, DanielE., “ — 38 | 195 Fourth street, Janitor. - 7 
7 485 | Parsons, Francis§., “ 35 | 82 Third street, Teamster, ,: zZ 
= _ 488 | Allen, Charles, 6 87 | 121 Broadway | $6 : . % 
’ iy 
: lt 
aaa Admitted during the year 1872. ¥ 


_ © Francis S. Parsons: in place of John J. Conley, honorably discharged. 


< 

* 4 a a 

7 4 

“4 b 
“ahd i ® Par” 
Y 4 7 d 

a 

a 
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BRADLEE 


HOSE CARRIAGE, No. 10. 


HOUSE ON DORCHESTER STREET, WASHINGTON VILLAGE, SOUTH BOSTON. 


This carriage was built by the Amoskeag Manufacturing Company, of _ 


Manchester, N. H. Put into service March 1, 1868. 


2,500 pounds. 


This company was organized March Ist, 1868. 


es ee 


- 608 | Hawkins, Alex. P., Driver, 
503 | Bowers, J ohn L., Foreman, 
505 | Gill, Henry, Hoseman, 
506 | Phillips, Richard G., “ 

510 | Putnam, George H., ‘ 
511 | Bowers, Henry T., ° 
502 | Fluet, Louis F., L 
509 | Rae, John, ne 
501 | Cluff, Augustus E., ‘“ 


Residence. 


The weight of this — 
carriage, as drawn to fires, with 1,000 feet of 24-inch hose and the driver, is 


Occupation. 


397 Dorchester street, | Driver. 


Woodward street,| Mason. 


198 Dorchester street, 
Hose house, 
9 Ward street, 
373 Dorchester street, 
Jenkins street, 
24 Vinton street, 
4 Clapp street, 


Carriage trimmer. 
Slater. 

Payer. 

Mason, 
Carpenter. 

Gas fitter. 


Mason. 


Admitted during the year 1872. — 


John Rae: in place of Marcus M. Goodale, honorably discharged. . 
Augustus E. Cluff: in place of Richard W. Kane, who died October 21st. 


Richard W. Kane: in place of Captain Joseph Frye, honorably discharged. 


- 


WEBSTER 


HOSE CARRIAGE, No. ll. 
LOCATED IN ENGINE HOUSE, NO. 9, BAST BOSTON. 


carriage was built by William Gilchrist, of East Boston. Put into 
e September hi 1872. The erat of fay 6 carriage, as drawn to fires, | 


Age. Residence. - Occupation.” 


46 | 103 London street, | Caulker. 


16 
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WARREN 


HOOK AND LADDER, No. 1. 
HOUSE ON WARREN SQUARE. 


This carriage was built by Messrs. Hunneman & Co., of this city, and is 
constructed to carry 18 ladders of various lengths, 4 axes, 4 rakes, 6 guy 
ropes, 2 lanterns, 2 fire-hooks and ropes, 1 crow-bar, 2 pick-axes, 4 shovels, f 
1 top maul, 1 sledge-hammer, 2 dog hammers and belts, 10 dogs, 6 bolts and 
keys, 1 monkey wrench, 1 reservoir wrench, 1 butt ladder, 1 long-handle 
rake, 4 hay-forks, 6 crotch-poles, and 3 brooms. 

The weight of this apparatus, as drawn to fires, is 7,085 pounds. The 
butt and tip ladders are so arranged as to be handily spliced, thus making 
perfect ladders, from 63 to 65 feet in length. 

Put into service December 20, 1869. 


id aes ' Names. | Age. Residence. Occupation. 3 
578 | Thompson, George W. Driver,| 37 | 148 Friend street, Driver. 


570 | Bickford, Daniel C., Foreman,| 44 4 Prospect street, Blacksmith. 
568 | Ware, I. H., Asst. Foreman, 40 | 10 Cotting street, Carpenter. — 


579 | Hoelet, Joseph M., Axeman, 29 | 18 Lowell street, Marble cutter. 
565 | Griffin, George F., os 33 3 Spring st. court, | Carpenter. 
567 | Hicks, William J., ae 89 25 Wall street, Carriage maker. 
562 | Flannagan, Thos. B., ‘§ 24 | 162 Merrimac street, | Carpenter.. 
564 | Finnelly, Thos. E., Rakeman,| 23 | 103 Myrtle street, Clerk. 
585 | Bussey, Oscar B., 6s 29 | . 6 Bartlett place, Blacksmith. 
569 | Knox, Charles H., st 31 8 Montgomery pl., | Whitener. 
582 | Hanson, VeranusC., ‘* 32 | 15 Willard street, Blacksmith. 
561 | Stevens, John §8., Member, 53 14 Cotting street, Carpenter. 
577 | Merritt, Charles H., cs 54 7 Kennard avenue, = 
571 Wilson, David V., Be 49 | 10 Cotting street, se ae 
587 | Warren, Briggs T. as 48 2 Carnes place, Mason. 
580 | Chase, John H., s 49 | 389 Wall street, Teamster. 
581 | Clark, James H., os 4T 69 Myrtle street, Carpenter. M 
3 566 | Ladd, Hastings A., he 49 | 74 Pinckney street, | Gas (fitter. 
572 | Sawyer, Charles, Mp 34 | 127 Chambers street, | Blacksmith 
584 | Lewis, William, es 29 | 189 as ee ns 
583 | Edwards, James, - 49 | 47 No. Anderson st.,| Engineer. 
? 563 | Kimball, Royal A.,  “ 44 | 11 Cross street, Whitener. 
575 | Hathaway, Martin, 4d: 24 70 Poplar street, Machinist. 
586 | Severance, Ora F.. ss 81 | 11 Willard street, Carriage maker. 


Admitted during the year 1872. 


Veranus C. Hanson: in place of Mortimer D. Gill, honorably discharged. 
Ora F. Severance: in place of Chandler Griffin, honorably discharged. 


Fire DEPARTMENT. 


: a 
2 e 
WASHINGTON a 
. HOOK AND LADDER, No. 2. . 3 
r HOUSE ON SUMNER, CORNER ORLEANS STREET, EAST BOSTON. : aa 
This carriage was originally built by William Hunt, of East Boston, but . 
has been materially. altered since it was first constructed. il 
i. The number of ladders carried is 18. ° 
There are also carried on the carriage, 2 hooks, 4 axes, 4 rakes, 2 crow- 
bars, 4 guy-lines, 9 dogs for fastening ladders, 1 bucket, and 10 straps. ae 
The butt and tip ladders are so arranged as to be handily spliced, thus a 
making perfect ladders, from 57 to 60 feet in length. ae 
The weight of this apparatus, as drawn to fires, is 5,500 pounds. Bi ; 
_ This company was organized October 1, 1849. 
stim Ree 4 
. Gane Names. Age. Residence. Occupation. a | 
4 619 | Thayer, Joseph E., Driver, 42 Hook & Ladder h.| Driver. 
602 | Simmons, Charles, Foreman, 47 | 13 Liverpool street, | Carpenter. 
1 606 Turner, A. C., Asst. Foreman,| 44 9 New street, Caulker. 
_ 612 Seavey, James W., Axeman, 44 | 123 Chelsea street, Mason. 
r 616 | Elliot, John H., és 40 | 20 Trenton street, Caulker. 
603 | Jones, David H., sf 47 4 Porter street, Ls 
611 Brown, George A., ae 38 | 87 Princeton street, | Carpenter. ; 
615 | Tewksbury, JohnL., *“ 89 | 138 Monmouth street. as 4 
614 | Stinson, Stephen C., Rakeman,| 46 | 21 New street, & ae is og 
; ; 613 | Lawrence, Leroy P., ‘ 36 | 16 Border street, Teamster. ; 
617 | Fish, Edwin, cs 54 | 309 Meridian street, Carpenter. : 
610 | Holmes, Thaddeus, Member, 51 | 236 Princeton street, | Caulker. 7 
620 | Hayes, William F., a 44 | 16 Bennington st., Painter. 
608 | Stinson, Benjamin H., “ 41 | 104 Meridian street, Me | ; ‘ 
609 | Crafts, George W., J. 48 9 Princeton street, | Caulker. : 
618 | Keene, Richard, sé 86 | 231 London street, ee ; j 
605 | Foster, Warren, & 69 | 22 Liverpool street, | Carpenter. R 7 3 
607 | Chilcott, George, he rgd Pt ide ad si ( 
~ 604 | Fenno, John, ee 43 | 124 Saratoga street, Caulker. : 
601 | Ellis, Samuel F., sé 42 | 21 Border street, Painter. ‘ 
‘ 
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FRANKLIN f 


HOOK AND LADDER, No. 3. 
HOUSE ON HARRISON AVENUE, CORNER WAREHAM STREET. 


This carriage was built by George Bruce & Co., and rebuilt by Messrs. 
Hunneman & Co., 1870, of this city, and is constructed to carry 20 ladders, 2 
fire-hooks, 9 crotch-poles, 5 axes, 4 rakes, 6 guy-ropes, with the necessary 
wrenches, hammers and dogs; 3 lanterns, 2 fire-buckets, and 1 hand force- 
pump. Besides the above, there are 3 butt-ladders of 20, 22 and 25 feet, 
which, when connected with.the tip-ladders, may be raised from 55 to 65 feet. 

The weight of this apparatus, as drawn to fires, is 7,170 pounds. Put into 
service June 1, 1860. 


This company was organized September 1, 1850. — ae 
ee of Names. Age. Residence. Occupation. 
g > 
641 | Prescott, James B., Driver, 84 | 618 Harrison avenue, Driver. . 
643 | Jennings, Isaac K., Foreman, 39 Washington st., Carpenter. 
668 | Wright, B. B., Asst. Foreman, | 50 48 Gray street, Rigger. 
658 | Smith, Hiram D., Axeman, 28 | 13 Columbus place, | Carpenter. 3 
646 Durlin g, William H., * 29 5 Norwich street, «4 bd 
663 Durling, John L., cs 27 2 Rollins street, ve 
660 | J aquith, Silas, ett 47 | 18 Vinal place, Teamster. 
647 | Finnity, James, Rakeman, 31; H.&L. house, Brewer. 
659 | Starrett, John L., ss 45 | 56 Hudson street, Carpenter. 
654 | Kennison, George A., “ 26 H. & L. house, Paver. 
648 | Gay, Fred A. W., * 34 | 45 Winchester st., Mason. 
651 | Briggs, Albert H., Member, | 81 | 49 <2 Stair builder, 
657 | Burrill, Christopher J., ‘ 31 | 589 Harrison avenue, | Driver. 
665 | Chase, John W., re 38 | 79 Dover street, Carver, 
645 | Downes, Charles H., ‘° 43 Washington st., Gilder. . : 
653 | Mitchell, George, Fs 55 | 388 Sharon street, Carpenter. 
662 | Morrison, John W., ae 36 | 46 Tennyson street, | Stair builder. 
664 | Runey, John, és 44 49 Fourth street, Mason, 
661 | Riley, Robert B., sé 29 7 Acton street, Carpenter. 
656 | Whitman, Nathan B., ‘“ 43 | 387 Newland street, | Paver. 
650 | Warren, George W., “ © 46 | 13 Medford court, Carpenter. Ns 
667 | York, Henry A., 66 35 | 484 Harrison avenue, | Driver. 


Admitted during the year 1872. 


John W. Chase: in place of Captain James F. Marston, elected to the Com- 
mon Council. 

Leverett L. Cooper: in place of Levi W. Shaw, elected Assistant Engineer. 

George W. Warren: in place of Leverett L. Cooper, honorably discharged. 
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a a WASHINGTON 

5 HOOK AND LADDER, No. 4. ° 

‘ HOUSE ON EUSTIS STREET, ROXBURY DISTRICT. 

a This carriage was built by Messrs. Hunneman & Oo., of this city. The 
number of ladders carried is 16; there are also carried on the carriage 2 fire- 
4 hooks, 4 crotch-poles, 4 axes, 5 rakes, 6 guy-ropes, 5 hay-forks, 3 lanterns, 3 


The weight of this apparatus, as drawn to fires, is 5,500 pounds. 
This company was organized May 1, 1845. 


shovels, wrenches, hammers and dogs complete. 
Carriage put into service April 13, 1872. 


. | " Names. Age. Residence. Occupation. 
Sa A a cas: Ls Lei Ne tag) es 
. 699 | Bartlett, Edward R., Driver, 45 4 Renfrew street, Expressman, | 
681 | Farry, William, Foreman, 37 | 31 Adams street, Moulder. 
| 690 Cochran, Dan'l, Asst. Foreman,| 36} 35 Chadwick street, | Teamster. 
700 | Frost, George W., Axeman, 33 | Langdon street, | Gas fitter. 
683 | Randall, Isaac H., és 32 | 1Dana place, Car builder. 
{ 682 | Crockett, Daniel, “s 44 | 29 Adams street, Carpenter. 
. 692 |} Powers, John M., tg _ 39 5 Myrtle place, sh 
693 | Trull, John, Brakeman, 33 | 63 Palmer street, a 
q 684 | Jennings, THORIOB,, sé AT Fellows street, Machinist. 
" 687 | Schmidters, Jacob, ‘“ 37 | 28 Yeoman street, Tinsmith. 
' 696 | Kelly, John H., Dogman, 40 | 16 Magazine street, | Carpenter. 
686 | Whiting, Edward, Member, 24 |1717 Washington st., | Pattern maker. 
698 Randall, Belville L., ee 35 9 Highland street, | Car builder. 
688 | Bartlett, Henry L., gs 41 6 Benney place, Moulder. 
689 | Rees, Lawrence, ie 88 | 28 Yeoman street, hd 
691 | Nichols, Daniel, £e 87 | 900 Albany street, Carpenter. 
- 697 | May, Gilbert S.,_ te 58 | 12 Rockwell place, | School janitor. 
695 | Morse, George W., ee 26 5 Benney place, Painter. 
: 685 | Allen, Charles O., ef 26 |1400 Tremont street, Plumber. 
694 | Munroe, Frank W., ea 26 1 Dana place, Machinist. 


Admitted during the year 1872. / 


Charles O. Allen: in place of Frank Upton, who died December 31, 1871. 
Frank W. Munroe: in place of Frank Hutchins, discharged. 


“~ 
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HANCOCK 


HOOK AND LADDER, No. 5. 


HOUSE ON FOURTH STREET, NEAR DOR€HESTER STREET, SOUTH BOSTON. 


This carriage was built by Messrs. Hunneman & Co., of this city. Putinto 
service March 3, 1870. The weight of this apparatus, as drawn to fires, is 
5,800 pounds. ; Sear 

The number of ladders carried is 16, 2 fire-hooks, 5 crotch-poles, 4 axes, £ 


rakes, 4 guy-ropes, 6 ladder-dogs, 2 hammers and 3 lanterns. 


This company was organized in 1870. 


ae oe Names. Age. Residence. * Occupation. 
710 | Donnell, Benj. F., Driver, 38 H. & L. house, Driver. 
711 | Hill, John B., Foreman, 49 | 238 Silver street, Machinist. ? 
712 | Clifford, L. M., Asst. Foreman,| 35 Vinton street, Carpenter. 
727 | Goodwin, A. E., Axeman, 38 | 219 Gold street, - 
724 | Lathe, Appleton, Ss 43 | 163 Seventh street, Pattern maker. 
715 | Howard, John H., “ 84 | 240 Silver street, Clerk, 
719 | Spear, Charles, se ORE eae * _ | Ship carpenter. 
717 | Hodgkins, John A., Rakeman,| 386 | 387 C street, Machinist. - 
716 | Bell, Joseph, v2 29 | 268 Bowen street, Book binder. 
714 |. McKenzie, A. W., OF ies 89 | 164 Third street, Truckman, 
728 | Martin, Anthony, - 389 6 Third street court, Mashiaket. 
725 | Perkins, Edward A., Member, | 46 | 88 Gates street, Cooper. . > 
722 | Choate, Humphrey, es 42 | 182 Seventh street, Clerk. 
718 | Fowler, H. B., se 41 H. & L. house, Wood planer. 
715 | Kurrus, David, ee 30 | 236 Third street, Cooper. 
723 | Sheene, William, ee 41 Bowen street, Machinist. 
721 | Vinal, George H., it 37 | 297 Broadway, Expressman. 
726 | Weston, Daniel, — “ 48 I street place, Machinist. 
720 | Whitney, Samuel L., Ee 29 2 Church avenue, Painter. 
729 | Horn, George F., a 25 | 27 Jenkins street, Machinist. 


Admitted during the year 1872. 
George F. Horn: in place of Lyman Locke, honorably discharged. 


GEN. GRANT 


HOOK AND LADDER, No. 6. 


HOUSE ON TEMPLE STREET, WARD 16. 


Bink eraze used by this company at the present time is Relief Carriage 
ie a new one having been pouraeten for, and now being built by 


sae 


Occupation. 


Age. Residence. 


es 860 Black, David S., Driver, | 34 Forest Hill avenue, Driver. 
- 865 | | Smith, Edmund B., Foreman, | 27,| Dorchester avenue, | Cabinet maker. 


82 | Bridgett, Sam’, Asst. Foreman,| 42 | Sanford street, O af y 2 : 
ig 861 | Crane, Henry, Member, — | 48 | Washington street, | Blacksmith. Xe 
864] Bourne, James H., ‘ 25 | Mill court, Painter. “ae “ 

7 oe , 

867 | Piper, Elijah, ae 32 | Washington street, | Cabinet maker. “ad 

¥ 806 Crane, Henry, jr., ‘ 24 ‘“ “ Blacksmith. eee. “as 
808 Skinner, Charles E., “ 26 | Dorchester avenue, | Driver. ce . 
863 | [Lochitm, Samuel Ke és 29 | Sanford street, Cabinet maker. a 
’ d 

oe 

ea 

" 4 / i aM 

. B. 

a 

; ‘ 
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EVERETT 


HOOK AND LADDER, No. 7. 
HOUSE ON MEETING-HOUSE HILL, WARD 16. 


This carriage was built by Messrs. Juckett & Freeman, of this city, and is 
constructed to carry 14 ladders, 2 fire-hooks, with ropes complete, 4 axes, 4 
rakes, 2 augers, 2 iron-bars, 2 brooms, 2 shovels, 4 guy-ropes, 4 crotch-poles, 
3 hay-forks, 1 reservoir wrench, 1 monkey wrench, 4 dogs, 3 hammers and 2 
belts. The weight of this apparatus, as drawn to fires, is 5,250 pounds. Put 
into service January, 1869. "4% 


This company was organized January 8, 1870. 


ee . Names. — Age. Residence. Occupation. 
- * 
. 880 | Gordon, Jason, Driver, 26 | Winter street, _ | Driver. 
884 | Fruean, Edmund, Foreman, 29 | Boston street, Clerk. 
882 | Bird, Lewis P., Asst. Foreman,| 41 | Hancock street, Hrovision dealer, 
883 | Curtis, Josiah P., Member, 39 | Dorchester avenue, Agent. — pave 
886 | Moulton, William L., * 36 | Charles street, Cabinet maker. 
888 | ‘Elms, Rollin N., Ss 33 | Church street, Expressman. 
887 Haffermill, George,  * 24 | Dorchester avenue, Cabinet maker, 
885 | Oliver, George F., fe | 23 | Adams street, Carver. f 


. 
. 


EXTINGUISHER CORPS, No. 


LOCATED IN BULFINCH STREET. 


Residence. 


44 Revere street, 
8 Fruit street, 


1 . * 


Occupation. 


Teamster, 


Reporter. 
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s . 


‘ 


EXTINGUISHER CORPS, No. 2. 
“LOCATED IN HOOK AND LADDER HOUSE, NO. 2: f As, 


This wagon. was built by Joseph T. Ryan, of this city. Put into service 
June 1, 1872. The weight of this gia as cettrn ia -8,250°°; 


: pounds. > ) BEE Sie 
ae: This company was organized any 1, 1872. hts A = ae 
ha: 
me * ns Names. Age, Residence. Occupation. = 9 OF 
WINE BOTS pas bp Bats cS 
1,010 | Gaylord, Williston 8., Driver, | 29 | 618 Harrison avenue, | Driver. Mees a 
-. “1,011 | Jacobs, W. I., Member. 24 Extinguisher h. | Stair builder, © 
- ». ue = ~- ‘ ie wy 
; . 
‘ . ee Ks 
é : 
e Py \ t- ~ 
a, 
w ~ : i , 
ee Bese 
* ae 
2 ‘ s ‘ 
: * 
4 A 
a : ag 
Aa : eat 
- mee he 
veg i % ® 
‘ ¢ - a 


EXTINGUISHER CORPS, No. 3. 
ret LOCATED IN ENGINE HOUSE NO. 9, EAST “BOSTON. 


gon was built by Joseph T. iat: of this city, Put into service » 
aa? The weight of this apparatus, as drawn to fires, is 2 ee 


/. 


. ae compaiy was organized August 24, 1872. 
aa ae 


Age.| Residence. ~ Occupation. 


—_ 


86 | 43 Decatur street, Driver, 


86 
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INSURANCE PROTECTIVE DEPARTMENT. 


LOCATED IN BULFINCH STREET. 


This wagon was built by Messrs. Abbott, Downing & Co., Com N. Hak 
carries 30 rubber cloths to protect merchandise. % 
There are also carried on the wagon 1 axe, 1 rake, 1 short ladder, 3 shovels, 
1 force pump, 4 lanterns, 12 brooms, pails, scrapers, etc. 


The weight of this apparatus, as drawn to fires, is 4,000 pounds. 
service September 1, 1870. | 


This company was organized October 1, 1868. 


Names. 


Garland, Robert F., Driver, 
Prescott, J. W. C., Foreman, 
Randall, I. W., Asst. Foreman, 


Shannon, James B., Member, 


Morse, Alvah, 


Underhill, B. F., Jr., 


Lynch, Michael A., 


| Hall, Timothy, 


Smith, Samuel E., 
Huff, James H., 
Snow, Charles C., 
Packard, Moses F., 
Reed, James K. P., 
Pelton, John C., 


oe 


“cc 


6c 


és 


ce 


Age, 


33 


Residence. 


80 Hudson street, 
22 Cotting street, 
9 Winchester st., 
7 Carroll place, 
32 Anderson street, 
14 Lindall place, 
57 Dover street, 
41 Cooper street, 
1 Wiggin street. 
9 Winchester st., 
8 Cleveland place, 
25 Church street, 
5 Gorham place, 
79 Middlesex street, 


Put into 


Occupation. 


Driver. 
Teamster. 
Carpet 
Polisher. 
Carpenter. 
Clerk. 
Machinist. 
Printer. 
Wood worker. 
Mason. 
Teamster. 
Mason. . 
Cigar dealer. 


Polisher. , 


« ° * 
| r ~ 
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Fire DEPARTMENT. 


/ 


RULES FOR THE DISTRIBUTION 


OF 


THE FIRE APPARATUS. 


ENGINEER’s Orricr, Fire DEPARTMENT, 
Bosron, January 1, 1873. 


To the Officers and Members of the Fire Department : — 


a Geyrreuey, — The new method of striking the Fire Alarm 
_ renders it necessary that the rules for the distribution of the 
apparatus should be explained, that it may be distinctly under- 
— stood. 

’ The accompanying document is furnished, definitely stating the 

4 Semimbers: of each box, and their location, and with explanations 

: for your guidance and instruction. 


JOHN S. DAMRELL, 
Chief Engineer Boston Fire Department. 


/ 
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CITY OF BOSTON. 


eee 


FIRE-ALARM TELEGRAPH. 


Alarms are sounded by striking the number of the box upon the 
Alarm Bells, and upon the Gongs, in the Engine Houses. 

Exampies: To announce the existence of a fire near Box No. 
41 (Old South Church), the bells will strike four, make a pause of 
a few seconds, then strike one, thus: 4—1. This will be repeated 


‘at intervals of about one minute. 


For a fire near Box No. 145 (South Boston Point), the bells will 
strike one, make a pause, then strike Sour, another pause, then 
strike five, thus: 1—4—85. th 

Second Alarms are sounded by striking ten vine Third 
Alarms are sounded by striking twelve blows twice, thus: 12 — 
12. 

In cases where the entire department are required, alarms are - 
sounded by striking twelve blows three times, thus: 12—12— 
12. 

In cases where Hook and Ladder Companies only are wanted, 
signal to be given by striking ten blows once, with the number of 
the Company struck twice, thus: Hook and Ladder No. one, 10 — 
1—1. Hook and Ladder No. four, 10—4—4. Hook and 
Ladder No. seven, 10 --7 — 7. 

If more than one Hook and Ladder Company is wanted, the 
signal will be given thus: Hook and Ladder one and three, 10 — 
1—1-——-8 —38. Hook and Ladder two and four, 10—2—2—4 
—4. Hook and Ladder five and seven, 10 — 5 —5 —7—7. 

No person will give alarms for the same fire (after the’ first 
alarm has been given), without an order from an Engineer, and 
the person so ordered will be suze to go to the same bow from which 
the first alarm was given, and report the same to the Chief Engi- 


~ neer. 


_ LIST OF THE NUMBERS AND LOCALITIES OF THE BOXES. 


No. 


Frre DEPARTMENT. 


Locality. 


2 Corner Charter street and Phipps place. 


3 
4 


5 
6 
7 
8 
9 


12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
21 
23 


24 


25 
26 
27 
28 
29 


“31 


32 


34 


35 


386 


37 
38 


39 


42 
43 


Corner Hull and Snowhill streets. 


Causeway street (Boston and Maine Freight Depot). 


Corner Causeway and Lowell streets. 
Corner Leverett and Willard streets. 
Corner Poplar and Spring streets. 
Merrimac House (Merrimac street). 
Constitution wharf. 

Corner Cooper and Endicott streets. 
Corner Hanover and Richmond streets. 


Corner Commercial street and Eastern avenue. 


Corner Commercial and Richmond streets. 
East end of Faneuil Hall. 

Corner Hanover and Salem streets. 
Quincy House. 

Haymarket Square (B. & M. Depot). 
Corner Sudbury and Hawkins streets. 
Corner Cambridge and Bowdoin streets. 
North Russell street (Church). 

West City Stables. 

Corner Cambridge and West Cedar streets. 
River street (Steamer House No. 10). 
Corner Beacon and Spruce streets. 
Corner Beacon and Clarendon streets. 
Corner Beacon and Beaver streets. 
Corner Pinckney and Anderson streets. 
Corner Hancock and Myrtle streets. 
Beacon street opposite Somerset street. 
Court square (Police Station No. 2). 
Corner India street and Central wharf. 
Corner Atlantic avenue and Long wharf. 
Mason street. 

Corner Washington and Milk streets. 
Corner Winter street and Central place. 
Corner Washington and Bedford streets. 


‘-_* 
+0 
“] 
We 
* 
a 
“io 
_~- 
ae: 
& 
+ 
¥ 
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No. 45 
46 
47 
48 
51 
52 
5a 
54 
56 
57 
58 
59 
61 
62 
63 
64. 
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Corner Federal and Channing streets. 
Corner Milk and Oliver streets. 

Corner Broad street and Rowe’s wharf. 

B. H. & E. R. R. Station. 

Corner Purchase and Pearl streets. 

Corner Bedford and Lincoln s¢reets. 

Corner Washington and Boylston streets. 
Corner Beach and Hudson streets. 

Corner Kneeland and South streets (Old Colony Depot). 
Hudson street (Hose No. 2). 

Harvard street (B. & A. Freight Depot). 
East street (School-house). 

Warrenton street (near Tremont). 

Pleasant street (Providence Depot). 
Berkeley street, near Commonwealth avenue. 
Washington street and Indiana place. 

Corner Harrison avenue and Seneca street. 
Corner Washington and Common streets. _ 
Corner Harrison avenue and Wareham street. 
Corner Beacon and Exeter streets. 

Corner Warren avenue and Berkeley street. 


2 Washington street (Steamer House No. 3). 


Corner Shawmut avenue and Waltham street. 
Dedham street (Police Station No. 5). 
Shawmut avenue (Hose House No. 5). 
Corner Tremont and Rutland streets. 
Parker street and R. R. Crossing. 

Corner Dover and Albany streets. 

Corner West Canton and Appleton streets. 
Northampton street (Hose House No, 4). 
Corner Tremont and Camden streets. 
South City Stables. 

Corner Castle and Village streets. 


SOUTH BOSTON. 


121 Corner First and A streets. 
123 Corner Broadway and Dorchester ave. 
124 Broadway, near C street (Police Station No. 6). 


Fire DEPARTMENT. 


No. 195 Blake’s Factory, Dorchester avenue. 
126 Corner Second and EF streets. 
127 Corner Eighth and E streets. 
. 128 Corner Dorchester street and Dorchester ave. 
129 Corner Sixth and B streets. 
i 131 Corner Eighth and G streets. 
1382 Broadway, corner Dorchester street. 
134 Corner Fifth and D streets. 
135 Corner Eighth and K streets. 
136 Corner First and K streets. 
137 Fourth street, between K & L (Steamer Ho. No. 2). 
138 House of Correction (Gate). | 
141 Boston wharf. 
142 Page’s Mill, First street. 
. 143 Corner of Dorchester and Seventh streets. 
145 Corner Fourth and P streets. 
146 American Steam Safe Works, City Point. 
| 147 Corner G and Thomas streets. 


ond “Fr - v= oT” 


EAST BOSTON. 


151 Ferry House. .. 
152 Corner Sumner and Lamson streets. a 
153 Corner Webster and Orleans streets. 
154 Corner Maverick and Meridian streets. 
156 Corner Sumner and Border streets. 
157 Corner Decatur and Liverpool streets. 
158 Corner Paris and Decatur streets. 
’ 161 Grand Junction Yard. 

162 Corner Bennington street and Central square. 
163 Corner Chelsea and Marion streets. - 

164 Simpson’s wharf, Marginal street. R 
165 Corner Marion and Trenton streets. 

- 167 Smith and Fisher’s Forge Works, Maverick street. 
171 Porter’s wharf, Border street. 
172 Pottery Works, 146 Condor street. 
173 Corner Eagle and Glendon streets. - 
174 Corner Brooks and Saratoga streets. 
175 Corner Chelsea and Saratoga streets. 
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Sanborn Tube Works, Saratoga street. 
Corner Moore and Saratoga streets. 


ROXBURY. 


Corner Albany and Hampden streets. 
Corner Norfolk avenue and Hampden street. 
Corner Washington and Arnold streets. 
Corner Tremont and Cabot streets. 

Corner Ruggles and Parker streets. 

Corner Ruggles and Tremont streets. 
Corner Ruggles street and Shawmut avenue. 
Longwood avenue (Carpet Factory). 

Hook and Ladder No. 4 (Eustis street). 
Corner Eustis and Dearborn streets. 


Dudley street (Police Station No. 9). 


Corner Warren and Dudley (Eng. No. 12). 
Corner Cabot and Culvert (Eng. No. 138). 
Corner Dudley and Putnam streets. 


238 Small-pox Hospital (Swett street). 


241 
242 
243 
245 
246 
247 
248 
251 
252 
253 
254 
256 
257 
261 
262 


Corner Warren street and Walnut avenue. 
Corner Clifford street and Blue Hill avenue. 
Engine No. 14, Centre street. 

Pynchon street (Police Station No. 10). 
Longwood. 

Corner Tremont and Francis streets. 
Repair Shop, Boston and Providence R. R. 
Corner Highland and Cedar streets. 

Corner Dale street and Shawmut avenue. 
Corner Warren street and Blue Hill avenue. 
Corner Pynchon and Heath streets. 
School-house, Heath street. 

Corner Townsend and Warren streets. 
Eggleston square. 

Highland and Marcella streets. 


DORCHESTER. 


312 Corner Boston and Mt. Vernon streets. : 
313 Corner Dorchester avenue and Cottage street. 


314 
315 
316 
317 
321 
323 
324 
325 
326 
327 
341 
342 
343 
345 
346 
347 
351 
352 
393 
354 
356 
307 
361 


FirE DEPARTMENT. 


Engine House 21, Boston street. . 
Corner Stoughton and Cottage streets. 

Engine House 17, Meeting-house Hill. 

Corner Bird and Ceylon streets. 

Savin Hill. 

Glover’s Corner. 

Corner Green and Bowdoin streets. 

Field’s Corner. 

Harrison square. 

Harris School-house, Adams street, opp. Centre. 
Corner Commercial and Preston streets. 

Corner Neponset avenue and Minot street. 
Corner Water and Walnut streets. 

Corner Adams and Granite streets. 

Corner Dorchester avenue and Codman street. 
Corner Washington aud Fuller streets. 

Corner Washington street and Dorchester avenue. 
Engine House, No. 16. 

Engine House 19, Norfolk street. 

Corner Norfolk and Madison streets. 

Corner Washington and Norfolk streets. 

Engine House 18, Harvard street. 

Corner Harvard street and Blue Hill avenue. 


# 
DIRECTIONS TO THOSE HOLDING SIGNAL KEYS. 


If a fire is discovered, go to the nearest Box to the fire. Pull 
the slide all the way down once, and let go. If PossiBLE, wait at 
the Box, so as to direct the Firemen to the fire. If you hear no 


reply on 


the Bells, pull again. If no reply after the third trial, 


go to the nearest Box. The Police, upon hearing the Bells, will 
spring their rattles, and call the number of the Box. 


CAUTIONS. 


1. Ber sure there is a fire before sounding the alarm. 
2. Never sound the alarm for a fire seen at a distance. 
3. Never open the Box or touch the apparatus, except in case 


of fire. 
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4. Be sure your Box is locked before leaving it. a 
5. Never let the key go out of your pOsseestOne unless called 
for by the Superintendent. i 3s 


pele you remove from your house or place of business, roern ms 


tenant. 
JOHN F. KENNARD, Superintendent, 

City Hall. 

Nevemian Gipson, Sas 

Chairman of Committee on Fire Alarms. 


the key to the Fire Alarm Office. Don’t leave it with the new — ‘ 


FirE DEPARTMENT. 
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‘EXHIBITING THE NUMBER OF ALARMS FOR EACH MONTH; fue FOR 
DAYS OF THE WEEK DURING THE YEAR. 


MONTHS. 


Thursday. 
Saturday 


eg 
‘February « a 
ae 
a chu} sie 

“May. ~ ae Per: 

mewone . .... 

“August... 

Seepecher . . i 
iiaher... . ; Cera ae 


_ November se ¢ oe @ @ oe 88 


Rm 62. 698 BS OCS Coe as Gone Be oer | 


ET Sr a ee 
4 . 3 

re 

“h 


Total . 2 SARS ee 


a Besides the foregoing tables, there have been 251 still 
alarms of fire, iévoridad! by the different companies, making 
a total of 640 fires for the year 1872, as will be seen by the 
_ following table. 
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TABLE No. 4. 


SHOWING THE FIRES AND ALARMS OF FIRES IN THE DIFFERENT SEO- 
TIONS OF THE CITY FOR THE YEAR ENDING DECEMBER 381, 1872. 


Boston. So. Boston. | East Boston. Roxbury. Ward 16. 

a a a a a 

E 3|3 E 3|3 E a\% E 31% 5 a| 2. 

dqialelld/alelis/alalla|alalidiaje 
January ....-.| 25] 14 | 39 f 12 DMs [eee 1} 2k 8} 6| 14 
Mepruary. os.) + | 15. )9 8) 1923 2 3 Be ies, Ee a fe > 5] 6 {11 
Marches cbs 2 <5) 42 | IS |25 8 | 10 | 18 1} 1) 24)16 eee 5 7 | 12 
ihe A SBA aipeu! 5 | 16 4 6 | 10 < gf 1 3p at 4 6 | 10 | 16 
MSY Det sufous eviaune |v 7 | 18 Basen |e 2 | 2 8. yale 4) Sie 
JUNC cos) ove ice | 18 5 | 23 8 | 13 | 21 . ea |e 2 . 2 1 2 3 
MY ea acts o06'] LO |. LOa oO 2 5 7 5 . 5 4. | ae 1 5 | 6 
August... ...|24| 8]a2|| 8] s|uj| 2| -| 21} sla) ai 6+ ate 
September. ...| 12}; 9 | 21 pe eames Fo ene -| 4 6 “| 6 2 -| 2 
October. ....{| 13 8 | 21 3 3 6 1 2 3 2 3 5 4] 6 | 10 
November... « ./.85 | 11 |:46)) 54 <2) 64) .7-4) 2 fF 9 5 | 257 8 oe 
December... .-|14]| 9|23|// 1] 1] 2/| 1| 2] 3]| 7] 2] 8]] 6} 4] 10 


ef | | | | | | | | 


Totals . . . . « » |205 |112 /317 || 56 | 52 |108 || 29 | 10 | 39 || 51 | 19 | 70 || 48 | 58 {106 


Total for Boston for the year ending December 31, 1872. . ‘ 317 


ce 6é roy Boston ee 73 ce “ce ce “ce z - x 108 
6c ee Ey 2 Boston ee ce ce 6¢ ce ce 5 - 89 
6e “ec Roxbury ce ¢¢ 66 6c ce “cc 70 


~ 


6c ce Ward 16 ‘ 66 74 66 6e ce ; . ‘ 106 


Grand total of alarms and ‘stills ” for the city 


pasmccesely ISCO. ad «, 


TING THE NUMBER OF BLOWS STRUCK FOR EACH MONTH DURING 
THE YEAR 1872. 


i Kinaty furnished by Joun F. Se toot seas raya: of Fire meee ] 


For Fires.|For otter MONTHS. For Fires,|POr other 
1,113 654 
659 + 938 
1,037 761 
| 579 
1,238 
(December... 621 


TO ey Bee bal a a : 9,333 1,035 


Bea Or 2 ve- 8, 8 Lye AR? ome ty | 10,368 


* On account of the World’s Jubilee. 
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RECAPITULATION OF THE NuMBER OF ALARMS OF FIRE, AND THE 


LossEs AND INSURANCE ON THE SAME, FROM 


Sept. 1, 
66 


1829, to Aug. 31, 1830.. 
1831 <, 
1832.. 
1833.. 
1834.. 
1835.. 
18387.. 
1838.. 
1839.. 
1840.. 
1841.. 
1842.. 
18438.. 
1844.. 
1845.. 
1846.. 
1847.. 
1848.. 
1849.. 
1850.. 
1851.. 
1852.. 
18535: 
1854.. 
1855.. 
1856.. 
1857.. 
1858.. 
1859.. 
1860.. 
1861.. 
1862.. 
1863.. 
1864.. 
1865.. 
1866.. 
1867... 
1868.. 
1868.. 
1869.. 
1870.. 
187155 
1872.. 


1830, 
1831, 
1832, 
1833, 
1834, 
1836, 
1837, 
1838, 
1839, 
1840, 
1841, 
1842, 
1843, 
1844, 
1845, 
1846, 
1847, 
1848, 
1849, 
1850, 
1851, 
1852, 


1853, 


1854, 
1855, 
1856, 
1857, 
1858, 
1859, 
1860, 
1861, 
1862, 
1863, 
1864, 
1865, 
1866, 
1867, 
1868, 
1869, 
1870, 
1871, 
1872, 


6e 


BI, 


Alarm. | 


Losses. 


$118,540 
23,620 
68,195 
74,613 
69,405 
107,440 


. 180,295 


32,118 
140,004 

77,973 
102,975 
102,118 
128,666 
164,083 
934,591 
226,338 
172,993 
922.273 
300,525 
123,660 
386,107 
492,849 


515,167 . 


150,772 
537,604 
409,353 
258,231 
390,657 
761,370 
521,383 
617,213 
1,107,569 
367,429 
858,381 
559,749 
681,554 
408,560 
402,115 
401,106 
437,723 
855,571 
704,829 
1,516,549 


Insurance. | Pop’lat’n. 


$52,750 
4,320 
40,975 
25,718 
37,925 
45,970 
55,125 


20,238 | 


61,191 

58,632 

26,920 

44.533 

90,086 

95,252 
169,440 
155,205 
87,159 
162,085 
216,992 

76,197 
192,937 
215,315 
295,056 
106,880 
361,047 
287,832 
233,787 
316,207 
646.210 
471 858 
405,928 
806,433 
120,909 
493,369 
318,067 
474,171 
382,700 
340,765 
314,706 
335,975 
786,468 
534.991 


1,298.983. 


— 


61,392 


114,366 
138,788 
160,508 


177,902 


192,324 


250,750 


; 


, e4 5 


TES AND ORDINANCES. 


t Tyee a ped 


ee 


FIRE STATUTES AND ORDINANCES. 


STATUTES. 


City council may establish a fire depart- 
ment. May make provisions respecting 
the same. Appointment of engine- 
men, etc., to be made by mayor and 
aldermen. 

Powers, etc., of city council may be 
exercised by means of any board, etc. 
Engineers, etc., to have the powers and 
duties of fire-wards. To examine pla- 
ces where shavings, etc., are collected, 
etc. Ordinances may be made, ete. 
Exemption of members of fire depart- 
ment. 

City council may appropriate money 
fortthe relief of members injured, etc. 
Disabled firemen, city of Boston au- 
thorized to expend annually $1,000 for 
relief of. 

Engineers shall attend at fires. 
Engineers, etc., may order buildings to 
be pulied down, etc. 

Engineers, etc., may command assist- 
ance. 

Engineers may give orders to engine- 
men and others, etc. Penalty for not 
obeying. 
Owners of buildings, etc., pulled down, 
to be indemnified, except, etc. 
Embezzling, etc., of property, at a fire, 
to be deemed larceny. 

Injuring fire engines, penalty for. 
Engineers may require and compel as- 
sistance. Penalty for disobeying. 
Bonfires not to be made. Penalty for 
making. 

False alarms of fire, how punished. 
Cocoa not to be roasted except in li- 
censed buildings. ' Penalty. 

Tar kettles and other boilers, how to 
be constructed. Penalty. 


19. 


Penalty for carrying fire through the 
streets, etc., smoking pipes, cigars, etc. 
Penalty for having lighted pipe, cigar, 
candles, etc., in any ropewalk, barn, 
etc. 
Recovery of penalties. Duties of engi- _ 
neers to prosecute. 

Gun-cotton, and_ other like substances, 
power to regulate the keeping of. 
Camphene, city council, ete., may make 
rules in relation to storage and sale of. 
Fireworks not to be kept without li- 
cense. 

Penalty. 

Fire clubs not to be established, unless, 
etc. 

Penalty for joining without permission. 
Provisions of two preceding sections 
to be in force only where, etc. 

Cutting, etc., bell rope, engine, etc., 
preceding a fire, how punished. ; 
Cutting, etc., same at a fire, how pun- 
ished. 

Stealing property in a building on fire 
or removed therefrom, how punished. 
Jury of inquest may be called. 

Oath of jurors. 

Witnesses to attend. 

Oath of witnesses. 

Testimony, how taken 

Inquisition, how filed. 

Fees and expenses. 


ORDINANCE. 


Fire department shall consist of engi- 
neers, enginemen, hose men, hook and 
ladder men, and others. 
Chief and other engineers to be chosen 
annually; tenure of office, vacancy, 
and compensation. 

202 


= 


10. 


11. 


138. 
14, 


15. 


16. 
17. 
18. 


19. 


ae ae ee) 


Fire DEPARTMENT. 


Organization of board; rank of engi- 
neers; election of secretary ; his tenure 
of office; compensation; to be sworn 
and give bond. 

Meetings of the board ; may make rules 
and regulations for the board and for 
the départment; have the care of all 
fire apparatus; their general powers 
and duties. 

Secretary of board shall keep account 
of appropriations and expenditures, 
etc. 

Engineers, powers and duties at fires. 
Assistant engineers to report their ab- 
sence from fires. 

In case of fires in adjoining towns. 
Chief ongineer to have sole command; 
his powers and duties. 

If absent. engineer next in rank shall 
execute his duties. 

Engineers shall report to the aldermen 
names of persons who do not obey or- 
ders at fires. 

Three engineers may order buildings 
to be demolished. 

Engineers shall examine places for 
combustible materials, and cause them 
to be removed. Penalties for not re- 
moving or for obstructing the removal. 
Engineers shall examine buildings con- 
taining steam engines, and buildings 
being erected or altered. Shall prose- 
cute for all infractions of any laws or 
ordinance. 

Gunpowder, all powers relating to the 
keeping and transportation of shall be 
exercised by the engincers. 

Fines and penalties shall be paid into 
city treasury, except, etc. 

Members of the fire department shall 
be twenty-one, citizens and voters. 

All members shall sign agreement to 
obey all ordinances and rules and regu 
lations. 

Engineers to report to mayor names of 
persons who ought to be removed, and 
recommend persons to fill vacancies. 
Members may be removed by the may- 
or, excepting engineers, supcrintendent 
of the fire alarms and his assistants. 
Names of persons removed and the 
causes to be entered on records of en- 
gineers, and copy sent to board of al- 
dermen. 

Compensation of members. When ab- 
sent may procure a2 substitute. 


21. 
22. 


23. 


24. 
25. 


26. 


27. 


28, 


29. 


30. 


3T. 
38. 
39. 


40. 


41. 


203 


Members shall not assemble in engine 
houses, except, etc. 

Members who ueglect their duties, or 
are disorderly, to be dismissed. 
Members serving seven years, may 


- have a certificate, may wear the badge 


and perform duty. 

Different companies to be formed by 
the board of aldermen. 

Members to be paid quarterly, except, 
etc. 

Engine companies to have foreman, 
engineman, fireman, driver and eight 
hosemen. Their duties. 

Hose companies to have foreman, dri- 
ver, and eight hosemen. Their 
duties. 

Hook and ladder companies to have 
three or more each of axemen and 
rakemen. 

Engineers to make regulations respect- 
ing driver and steward of hook and 
ladder companies. 

Engine, hose, and hook and ladder 
companies each to have foreman 
and clerk, and last company an 
assistant foreman. How to be ap- 
pointed. 

Engineman, his duties and responsi- 
bilities. 

Foreman of engine, his dies and 
powers. 


. In absence of foreman of any com- 


pany, assistant foreman, etc., to per- 
form his duties. 

Firemen to be under the immediate di- 
rection of the engineman. 

Drivers, their duties. 

Clerks to keep rolls, records of absen- 
ces, property in care of company, and 
make reports. 

Hosemen, axemen, rakemen, their du- 
ties. 

Engineers may permit a member to 
sleep in the hose house, etc. 

Duties of all members of the fire de- 
partment in case of fire. 

When appointed, subject to all duties, 
rules and regulations. Vacancies to be 
filled. 

All members of the fire department to 
wear badges. 

No uniform, except badges and insig- 
nia prescribed, to be worn. 

No company shall appoint or discharge 
members, 
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44. No company shall attend fires out of | 53. His duties. 
city, unless ordered by engineers, nor 54. Rules and regulations of fire-alarm tele- 


go out of the city for any other purpose. graph. 

45. Clubs, etc., prohibited, except, etc. 55. May be altered by committee, ctc. : 
46. Fines shall not be imposed by compa- 56. Signal boxes not to be opened or ine 
nies. Deductions from pay or absence. jured. 3 ‘ 

Absence, etc., cause for discharge. 57. Penalty for breach of ordinance. 


47. Vacations may be granted. Substitute 

may be appointed. 
48. Police to give alarm, how. Penalty for 

not doing it. ° aa RULES OF ENGINEERS AND ALDERMEN, 
49, Police, selected for the purpose, shall 

repair to fires. Their duties. 


50. Fire-alarm telegraph, committee of to 1. Firemen to wear badges. 
- be appointed. 2. Badge not to be loaned. 

51. They shall have care of the rooms, ap- 3. Unauthorized persons not to haye 
paratus, etc., of fire-alarm telegraph. badge. 
Their powers and duties. 4. When badge is lost. 

62. Superintendent of fire-alarm telegraph 5. Disorderly firemen to be dismissed. 
to be elected; tenure of office; com- 6. Substitutes, how many. 
pensation. 7. How appointed: 

e STATUTES. 


1. The city council of the city of Boston may establish a fire 
department for said city, consisting of so many engineers and 
other officers, and so many enginemen and other members, as the 
city council, by ordinance, may from time to time prescribe ;1! and 
said city council shall have authority to make such provisions in — 
regard to the time and mode of appointment, and the occasion and 
mode of removal of ‘either such officers or members, to make snch 
requisitions in respect to their qualifications and period of service, 
to define their office and duties, to fix and pay such compensation 
for their services, and, in general, to make such regulations in 
regard to their conduct and government, and to the management 
and conduct of fires, and persons attending at fires, subject to the 
penalties provided for the breach of the city by-laws, as they shall 
deem expedient; provided, that the appointment of enginemen, 
hosemen, and hook and ladder men shall be made by the mayor 


and aldermen exclusively. 
© : } 


1 The seventh section of this act (chap. 262, 1850) provided that it should 
not operate upon existing laws and ordinances relating to the fire department 
of Boston until it was adopted by the city council. The city council adopted 
it June 4, 1850. 
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2. The powers and duties mentioned in the preceding section, 
or any of them, may be exercised: and carried into effect by the 
said city council, in any manner which they may prescribe, and 
through the agency of any persons, or any board or boards to 
whom they may delegate the same. 

3. The engineers or other officers of the department, so 
appointed as aforesaid, shall have the same authority, in regard to 
the prevention and extinguishment of fires, and the performance 
of the other offices and duties now incumbent upon firewards, as 
are now conferred upon firewards by the revised statutes, or the 
special acts relating to the city of Boston now in force. They 
shail also have authority, in compliance with any ordinance of 
said city, to make an examination of places where shavings and 
other combustible materials are collected or deposited, and to 
require the removal of such materials, or the adoption of suitable 
safeguards against fire. And said city council are hereby author- 
ized to make suitable ordinances upon this latter subject-matter, 
under the penalties enacted in the city charter. 

4. All officers and members of the fire department shall be 
exempted from military duty by forthwith filing with the assessors 
of the city a certificate that they are enginemen, or members of 
the fire department, signed by the mayor and aldermen; or from 
serving as jurors or constables, during the time of their employ- 
ment in said department. 

5. The city council aforesaid are hereby authorized, whenever, 
and as often as they shall deem it expedient, to appropriate any 
sum or sums of money, in the way that may be judged by said 
city council most advisable, for the relief or indemnity of any 
oflicer or member of the fire department, who may sustain corporal 
injury, or contract sickness in the discharge of his duty, or conse- 
quent thereon.’ 

6. By an act passed April 27, 1854, and accepted by the city 
council February 3, 1855, the city of Boston was thereby author- 
ized to expend a sum not exceeding one thousand dollars annually, 
under the direction of the city council, for the relief of such fire- 


The stat. of 1850, c. 262, repealed stat. 1822, c. 52; 1819, c. 104; 1825, 
c. 52; 1826, c. 97; 1828, c. 125; and 1831, c. 52. 
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men as shall have been disabled in the service of the said city, ~ 
and for the relief of the families of such firemen as have been 
killed in the performance of their duties. 

7. When a fire breaks out the engineers shall immediately re- 
pair thereto, and shall carry a suitable staff or badge of their 
office. 

8. The engineers, or any three of them, present at a place in 
immediate danger from fire, or in their absence two or more of the 
civil officers present, or in their absence two or more of the chief 
military officers of the place present, shall have power to direct 
the pulling down or demolishing of any such house or building as 
they shall judge necessary to be pulled down or demolished, in 
order to prevent the further spreading of the fire. 

9. Engineers or other officers may, during the continuance of 
a fire, require assistance for extinguishing the same, and removing 
furniture, goods, or merchandise from a building on fire or in 
danger thereof; and may appoint guards to secure the same. 
They may also require assistance for pulling down or demolishing 
any house or buiiding when they judge it necessary; and may 
suppress all tumults and disorders at such fire. 

10. They may direct the stations and operations of the engine- 
men with their engines, and of all other persons for the purpose 
of extinguishing the fire; and whoever refuses or neglects to obey 
such orders, shall forfeit for each offence a sum not exceeding ten 
dollars. 

11. Ifsuch pulling down or demolishing of a house or building 
is the means of stopping the fire, or if the fire stops before it 
comes to the same, the owner shall be entitled to recover a reason- 
able compensation from the city or town; but when such building 
is that in which the fire first broke out, the owner shall receive no 
compensation. 

12. Whoever purloins, embezzles, conveys away, or conceals, 
any furniture, goods, or chattels, merchandise or effects of persons 
whose houses or buildings are on fire or endangered thereby, and 
does not within two days restore or give notice thereof to the 
owner, if known, or, if unknown, to one of the firewards, mayor 
and aldermen, or selectmen of the place, shall be deemed guilty 
of larceny. 


ay 
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13. Whoever wantonly or maliciously injures a fire engine or 
the apparatus belonging thereto, shall be punished by a fine not 
exceeding five hundred dollars, or by imprisonment not exceeding 
two years,.and be further ordered to recognize with sufficient 
surety-or sureties for his good behavior during such term as the 
court shall order. 

14. It shall be lawful for any one or more of the engineers 
aforesaid to require and compel the assistance of all or any of the 
inhabitants of the city; and any other persons who shall be 
present as spectators of any fire; and in any suit or prosecution 
therefor, it shall be lawful for them to plead the general issue, and 
give the statute in evidence; and if any person shall disobey the 
lawful and reasonable command of any engineer or engineers, to 
aid in extinguishing such fire, or in rescuing property from de- 
struction thereby, such persons, so offending, shall be liable to a 
fine not exceeding twenty dollars, to be recovered in the manner 
provided in the twenty-first section. 

15. Whoever is concerned in causing or making a bonfire 
within ten rods of any house or building, shall be punished by fine 
not exceeding twenty dollars, or by imprisonment not exceeding 
one month. 

16. Whoever, without reasonable cause, by outcry or the ring- 
ing of bells, or otherwise, makes or circulates, or causes to be 
made or circulated, any false alarm of fire, shail be punished by 
fine not exceeding fifty dollars. 

17. If any person or persons shall, within the city of Boston, 
roast, or cause to be roasted, any cocoa, for the purpose of manu- 
facturing the same into chocolate, in any building whatever, ex- 
cepting such as may or shall be licensed for that purpose by the 
major part of the enginéers of the city aforesaid, he, she, or they, 
shall forfeit and pay for every such offence a sum not exceeding 
five hundred doilars, nor less than two hundred dollars. 

18. Every tar-kettle which shall be made use of in the city for 
the purpose of boiling tar for the use of any ropewalk, and every 
kettle, boiler, or copper for the use of any calker, graver, ship 
carpenter, tallow chandler, soap boiler, painter, or other like artifi- 
cer, shall be so fixed, as to prevent all communication whatsoever 
between the contents of such kettle, boiler, or copper, and the 
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fire. And the fireplace under every such tar, or other kettle, 
boiler, or copper, suall be constructed with an arch built over the 
same, and secured by an iron door in such manner as to enclose 
the fire therein ; and every person who shall erect any tar-kettle, 
or other kettle, boiler, or copper, or use the same for any or either 
of the purposes aforesaid, contrary to the provisions of this act, 
shall for every such offence forfeit and pay a sum not exceeding 
three hundred dollars, nor less than fifty dollars, according to the 
degree and aggravation of. the same. 

19. Every person who shall carry any fire through the streets, 
lanes, or on any wharves in the city, except in some covered 
vessel, or who shall kindle a fire in any of the places aforesaid 
without the permission therefor in writing of one or more of the 
engineers aforesaid, or shall smoke or have in his or her posses- 
sion any lighted pipe or cigar in any street, lane, or passageway, 
or on any wharf in said city, shall forfeit and pay for each and 
every otience the sum of two dollars, to be recovered of the person 
so offending, or of his parent, guardian, master, or mistress. 

20. Jf any person shall have in his or her possession, in any 
ropewalk, or in any barn or stable within the city, any fire, lighted 
pipe, or cigar, lighted candle or lamp, except such candle or lamp 
is kept in a secure lantern, the person so offending shall forfeit 
and pay for each offence a sum not exceeding one hundred dollars, 
nor less than twenty dollars. 

21. Atl and any of the penalties which are given in and by the 
fourteenth, and the four preeeding sections, may be recovered by 
indictment, information, or complaint, in any court proper to try 
the same; and in such indictment, information, or complaint, it 
shall not be necessary to set forth any more of said sections than 
so much thereof as relates to and is nécessary truly and sub- 
stantially to describe the offence alleged to have been committed. 
And it shall be the duty of each and every one of said engineers, 
and they and each of them are hereby required to inquire after all 
offences which shall come to their knowledge, and which shall be 
committed against the true intent and meaning of said at Si 
and shall cause the same to be duly prosecuted. 

22. By an act passed March 6, 1847, and re-enacted in the 
General Statutes, the inhabitants of any town and the government 
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of any city in this Commonwealth may order that no gun-cotton, 
or other substances prepared like it for explosion, shall be kept 
within the limits of said town or city, excepting under the regula- 
tions and penalties applicable by law to gunpowder; and if it shall 
be considered necessary for public safety, they may restrict the 
quantity to be so kept to one-fifth of the weight of gunpowder 
allowed by law in each case provided for. 

23. The inhabitants of any town and the City Council of any 
city in this Commonwealth may make and adopt such rules and 
regulations in relation to the storage and sale, within the limits of 
such town or city, of camphene, or any similar explosive or in- 
flammable fluid, as they may deem reasonable, and may annex 
penalties to any breach of such rules and regulations not exceed- 
ing twenty dollars for any one offence.! 

24. It shall not be lawful for any person or persons to keep or 
sell any fireworks within the city of Boston, in any quantity, with- 
out first having obtained from the chief engineer of the fire depart- 
ment of said city a license therefor, signed by the chief engineer or 
by the secretary of the board of engineers, on which shall be writ- 
ten or printed a copy of the rules and regulations by them es- 
tablished relative to the keeping, selling, or storage of fireworks 
within said city ; and every such livense shall be in force until the 
first day of May next ensuing the date thereof, unless sooner an- 
nulled by the Board of Engineers, and no longer; but such license 
may, prior to the expiration of that term, be renewed by the chief 
engineer or the said secretary, from year to year, by endorsement 
thereon ; provided always, that the board of engineers may rescind 
any such license, if in their opinion the person or persons have 
disobeyed the law or infringed on any rules ‘or regulations es- 
tablished by the board of engineers ; and every person who receives 
a license to sell fireworks as aforesaid shall pay for the same the 
sum of one dollar, and the same sum for the renewal thereof, and all 
such licenses shall expire on the first day of May annually, and all 
moneys received for licenses shall be paid to the board of engineers, 
for the purpose of defraying the expenses of carrying this act into 
execution. 


1See Petroleum, post; also Gunpowder. 
27 
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25. Any person or persons who have for sale, or keep in pos- 
session, any fireworks within the city of Boston, contrary to the 
rules and regulations established by the board of engineers herein 
mentioned, or who shall sell any fireworks in said city without 
first having obtained from the said chief engineer or his secretary 
a license as aforesaid, shall forfeit a sum not less than fifteen nor 
more than fifty dollars for each offence. 

26. No association,! society, or club organized as firemen, 
shall be allowed in any city or town except by the written per- 
mission of the mayor and aldermen or selectmen. 

27. Whoever joins, belongs to, or assembles with such associa- 
tion, society, or club, existing without such permission, shall be 
punished by fine not less than five nor more than one hundred 
dollars, or by imprisonment in the house of correction for a term 
not exceeding three months. 

28. The provisions of the two preceding sections shall be in 
force in those cities and towns only which have adopted or may 
adopt the same. 

29. Whoever, within twenty-four hours prior to the burning of 
a building or other property, wilfully and maliciously cuts or re- 
moves any bell-rope in the vicinity of such building or property, 
or cuts, injures, or destroys any engine or hose or other apparatus 
belonging to an engine in said vicinity, shall be deemed guilty of 
the burning as accessory before the fact, and be punished ac- 
cordingly. 

30. Whoever, during the burning of a building or other prop- 
erty wilfully and maliciously cuts or removes any bell-rope in the 
vicinity of such building or property, or otherwise prevents an 
alarm being given, or cuts, injures, or destroys an engine or hose 
or other apparatus belonging to any engine in said vicinity, or 
otherwise wilfully and maliciously prevents or obstructs the ex- 
tinguishing of any fire, shall be deemed guilty of the burning, as 
accessory after the fact, and be punished: by imprisonment in the 
State prison not exceeding seven years, or in the jail not exceed- 
ing three years, or by fine not exceeding one thousand dollars. 


1For the incorporation of the Charitable Association of the Boston Fire 
Department, and a subsequent act respecting the same, see 1829, c. 44, and 
1838, c. 181. 
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31. Whoever steals in a building that is on fire, or steals any 
property, removed in consequence of an alarm caused by fire, 
shall be punished by imprisonment in the State prison not exceed- 
ing five years, or by fine not exceeding five hundred dollars, and 
imprisonment in the jail not exceeding two years. 

32. When property is destroyed by fire, and a complaint, 
within thirty days thereafter, is subscribed and sworn to by any 
person before any police court, or any municipal court, or any 
trial justice, alleging that reasonable grounds exist for believing 
that the fire was caused by design, and a majority of the mayor 
and aldermen or selectmen of the city or town respectively in 
which said property is situated certify in writing, that in their 
opinion the same is a proper case for investigation, such court or 
justice shall forwith issue a warrant to a constable of the place 
where the property was destroyed, requiring him forthwith to 
summon six good and lawful men of the county to appear before 
the court, or justice, at a time and place expressed in the warrant, 
to inquire when and by what means the fire originated ; which 
warrant shall be served and returned in the manner prescribed in 
section three of chapter one hundred and _ seventy-five of the 
General Statutes; and the constables and jurors shall be subject 
to. the penalties therein specified for similar neglects. If any 
person so summoned does not appear, the constable shall, by 
order of the justice or court, return some person from the by- 
standers to complete the number. 

33. The justice or court shall, in view of the spot on which the 
property was destroyed, administer to the persons thus summoned 
or returned the following oath: “‘ You solemnly swear, that you 
will diligently inquire and true presentment make, on behalf of 
this Commonwealth, when and by what means the fire which has 
here occurred was caused, and that you will return a true inquest 
aceording to your knowledge and such evidence as shall be laid 
before you. So help you, God.” 

34. The justice or court may issue subpoenas for witnesses 
returnable forthwith at a time and place therein set forth. Their 
attendance may be enforced in like manner as if they had been. 
subpoenaed in behalf of the Commonwealth. 
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35. An oath to the following effect shall be administered to such 
witnesses: ‘*‘ You solemnly swear, that the evidence which you 
shall give to the inquest, concerning the origin of the fire of 
which inquiry is now to be made, shall be the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth. So help you, God.” 

36. The testimony shall be reduced to writing by the presiding 
justice, or some person by his direction, and subscribed by the 
witnesses. 

37. The jury, after hearing the testimony and making all need- 
ful inquiry, shall draw up and deliver to the justice or court their 
inquisition under their hands, in which they shall find and certify 
when and by what means the fire was caused; and said inquisi- 
tion and testimony thus subscribed shall, within one week there- 
after, be filed by the magistrate with the clerk of the courts for 
the county, or in the county of Suffolk with the clerk of the mu- 
nicipal court. 

38. The fees of the magistrate, and the expenses of the inqui- 
sitions, shall be the same, and _ be returned, audited, certified and 
paid in like manner as is provided for coroners’ inquests. 


ORDINANCE,! 


Section 1. The fire department shall consist of a chief engi- 
neer, fourteen assistant engineers, of whom two shall be residents 
of East Boston, and of as many foremen, enginemen, hosemen, 
and hook and Jadder men, and other persons, who shall be divided 
into companies, as the number of engines and the number and 
quantity of other fire apparatus belonging to the city, shall from 
time to time require. 

There shall be appointed, annually, in the month of January, 
a joint committee of the city council, to be called the committee 
on the fire department, to consist of three members of the board . 
of aldermen and five members of the common council; and said 
committee may expend not exceeding five hundred dollars from 
the annual appropriation of the city council. 


1 An ordinance in relation to the fire department, passed August 20, 1861, 
and amended November 26, 1861; May 1, 1866; February 26, 1869; 
September 10, 1869. 
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Secor. 2. There shall be elected annually, on the first Monday 
in February, or within sixty days thereafter, by a concurrent 
vote of the two branches of the city council, a chief engineer and 
fourteen assistant engineers, of whom two shall be residents of 
East Boston; they shall hold their office for one year from the 
first Monday of April in the year in which they are elected, andy 
unless sooner removed, until their successors shall be elected and 
qualified. They may be removed at the pleasure of the city 
council, and all vacancies for the unexpired term may be filled at 
any time. They shall receive such compensation as the city 
council may from time to time determine. 

Srcr. 3. On the first Monday of April, annually, the chief and 
assistant engineers shall meet and organize themselves as a board 
of engineers. The chief engineer shall preside at said meeting, 
and at all meetings of the board, when present; but in his absence 
the senior assistant engineer in service present shall preside; and 
their seniority in rank, and all questions relative thereto, shall be 
determined by the board of aldermen. The board of engineers 
may recommend to the city council some person to be elected 
secretary of said board, and the city council shall, on the first 
Monday of April, or within thirty days thereafter, by concurrent 
vote, elect a secretary, who shall hold his office for one year from 
the first Monday of May in the year in which he is elected, and, 
unless sooner removed, until his successor shall be elected and 
qualified. He may be removed, and a vacancy may be filled as 
provided for in the case of the engineers, in the second section of 
this ordinance. He shall receive such compensation as the city 
council may from time to time determine. He shall be sworn, and 
give bonds with surety for the faithful performance of his duty, in 
such sum as the board of aldermen may direct. 

Srecr. 4. The engineers shall, at such times as they may by 
their by-laws determine, hold such meetings as may be necessary 
for the prompt transaction of all business coming before them, 
and a majority of the whole board shall be necessary to constitute 
aquorum. ‘They may make such rules and orders for their govern- 
ment as a board of engineers as they may see fit, subject to the 
approval of the joint committee of the city council. They shall 


* be responsible for the discipline, good order, and proper conduct: 
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of the whole department, both officers and men, and for the care 
of all houses, engines, hose carriages, hook and ladder carriages, 
horses, furniture, and apparatus thereto belonging. They shall 
have the superintendence and control of all the engine and other 
houses used for the purposes of the fire department, and of all the 
horses, furniture, and apparatus thereto belonging, and of the 
engines and all other fire apparatus belonging to the city, and | 
over the officers and members of the several companies attached 
to the fire department, and over all persons present at fires; and 
they may make such rules and regulations for the better govern- 
ment, discipline, and good order of the department, and for the 
extinguishment of fires, as they may from time to time think expe- 
dient ; — such rules and regulations not being repugnant to the 
laws of this Commonwealth, nor to any ordinance of the city, and 
being subject to the approval of the joint committee of the city 
council, and to alteration or revocation by them at any time. 

Sect. 5. The secretary to the board of engineers shall perform 
the ordinary duty of clerk to the board, and such other duties as 
the joint committee of the city council, or the chief engineer, may 
from time to time direct; and also such other duties as the board 
of engineers, by their rules and orders, to be approved by the joint 
committee of the city council, may from time to time determine. 
He shall keep an account of the appropriations made by the city 
council for the use of the fire department, and of the expenditures 
on account of the same; and shall compare his account monthly 
with the auditor’s books, and see that the expenditures of the fire 
department do not at any time exceed the amount of the appropri- 
ations at its disposal. He shall also keep a separate account of the 
expenses of each engine, hose carriage, and hook and ladder car- 
riage, and of the horses, furniture and apparatus thereto belonging, 
and all other incidental expenses; and shall present to the city 
council, in the annual report of the chief engineer, a full and 
detailed statement thereof. 

Secor. 6. The said engineers, whenever a fire breaks out in the 
section of the city to which they are assigned for duty, shall im- 
mediately repair to the place of such fire, and carry with them a 
suitable staff or badge of their office ; they shall take proper meas- 
ures that the several engines and other apparatus be arranged in the 
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most advantageous situations, and duly worked for the speedy and 
effeciual extinguishment of the fire; they shall require and compel 
assistance from all persons, as well members of the fire department 
as others, in extinguishing the fire, pulling down or demolishing 
any house-or building if occasion require, in suppressing all tumults 
and disorders, removing furniture, goods, or other merchandise 
from any building on fire, or in danger thereof, and shall appoint 
stewards to secure the same. They shall also cause order to be 
preserved in going to, working at, or returning from fires, and at 
all other times when companies attached to the department are on 
duty. The assistant engineers shall report their absences from 
fires to the chief engineer at the regular monthly meetings of the 
board, with the reasons therefor, and he shali keep a record of the 
same, and, once in every three months, and oftener if required, 
make a report thereof, stating all the facts, to the city council. In 
the absence of the chief engineer, the secretary shall make said 
record and report. 

Sect. 7. Whenever any fire occurs in either of the adjoining 
cities or towns, only such and so many of said engineers shall 
repair thither as may have been previously designated for such 
purpose by the chief engineer. 

Seor. 8. The chief engineer shall have the sole command at 
fires over all the other engineers, and all officers and members of 
the fire department, and all other persons who may be present at 
fires, and shall direct all proper measures for the extinguishment 
of fires, protection of property, preservation of order, and observ- 
ance of the laws, ordinances and regulations respecting fires; and 
it shall be the duty of said chief engineer to examine into the con- 
dition of the engines and all other fire apparatus, and the houses 
connected therewith ; and of the engine and other houses belong- 
ing to the city and used for the purposes of the fire department ; 
and of the companies attached to the said department, as often as 
circumstances may render it expedient, or whenever directed so to 
do by the city council, or by the joint committee of the city 
council on the fire department. Whenever the engines or other 
fire apparatus, used by the fire department, require alterations, 
additions or repairs, the chief engineer, under the direction of the 
city council, or of the joint committee on the’ fire department, 
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shall cause the same to be made. If shall also be the duty of the 
chief engineer to receive and transmit to the city council all 
returns of officers, members and fire apparatus made by the respec- 
tive companies as hereinafter prescribed, and all other communi- 
cations relating to the affairs of the fire department; to keep fair 
and exact rolls of the respective companies, specifying the time of 
admission and discharge, and the age of each member. He shall 
also critically examine all the bills and accounts against the fire 
department, and certify, in writing, to the correctness of each item 
thereof before sending them to the auditor’s office for payment. 
He shall, annually,in the month of January, and oftener if thereto 
requested, report to the city council an account prepared by the 
secretary of the board of engineers, as hereinbefore provided, of 
the condition of the engine-houses, engines, fire apparatus, and 
other property under his charge; of the incomes and expenditures 
of the fire department for the whole of the previous year, specify- 
ing particularly the expenditure on each engine, hose carriage, and 
hook and ladder carriage, and of the horses, furniture, and appa- 
ratus connected therewith, as required in section five of this ordi- 
nance, together with the names of the officers and members of the 
various companies ; the number and location of the fire-alarm sta- 
tions ; the number of fires since his last report, the causes thereof, 
and the extent of damage, as near as can be ascertained ; the gen- 
eral description of the buildings and property destroyed or injured 
since his last report, together with the names of the owners or 
occupants; the amount of insurance, if any, all accidents by fire 
which have happened within the city, with such other information 
or suggestions as may in his opinion be of general use, — the same 
to be published as the city council may direct. 

Sect. 9. In case of the absence of the chief engineer, the 
engineer next in rank who may be present shall execute the duties 
of his office with full powers. 

Secr. 10. The engineers shall report to the joint committee of 
the city council the name of every person, not a member of either 
of said companies, who may, contrary to law, refuse or neglect to 
obey any orders of any engineer, given at any fire. 

Secor. 11. Whenever itis adjudged at any fire, by any three or 
more of the engineers present, of whom the chief engineer, if pres- 
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ent, shall be one, to be necessary, in order to prevent the further 
spreading of the fire, to pull down or otherwise demolish any 
building, the same may be done by their joint order. 

Secor. 12. The engineers shall inquire for and examine into, all 
shops and other places where shavings or other such combustible 
materials are collected or deposited, and report at the regular 
monthly meeting of the board the condition in this respect of the 
district to which they are assigned; and whenever, in the opinion 
of any two of them, the same may endanger the security of the city 
from fires, they shall direct the tenant or occupant of said shops 
or other places to remove such shavings or other combustible mate- 
rials; and in case of such tenant’s or occupant’s neglect or refusal 
so to do, they shall cause the same to be removed at the expense 
of such tenant or occupant, whoeshall, in addition, be liable to a 
penalty of not less than two, or more than fifty dollars .for such 
neglect or refusal ; and any person who shall obstruct the engineers 
or any of them in carrying out the provisions of this section, shall 
also be liable to a penalty of not less than two nor more than fifty 
dollars. The said engineers shall also take cognizance of all build- 
ings in the city in which any steam engine is used, and of all build- 
ings in the city in process of erection or alteration, and make a 
record of such as in their judgment may from any cause be dan- 
serous, and forthwith report the same to the board of aldermen. 
The said engineers shall also cause prosecution to be instituted in 
all cases of infraction of the laws relative to the erection of wooden 
buildings, or of any other laws or ordinances in relation to the fire 
‘department, or for the prevention of fire within the limits of the 
city. 

Sect. 13. The power of making and establishing rules and reg- 
ulations for the transportation and keeping of gunpowder within 
the City of Boston, and of granting of licenses for keeping and 
sale thereof in the city, according to the provisions of an act en- 
titled ** An act for further regulating the storage and safe-keeping, 
and transportation of gunpowder in the City of Boston; ” ' and of 
any other act or acts on the same subject, shall be exercised and 


1 Act of 1818, c. 1438; 1833, c. 151; 1837, c. 99; 1841, c. 58; see: 
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performed by the chief and assistant engineers, and the power and 
duty of seizing any gunpowder kept or being within the city or 
harbor, contrary to the provisions of the said act or acts, shall be 
exercised and performed by the said engineers or any of them; and 
in case of any seizure being made by any engineer other than the 
chief, he shall forthwith report the same to the chief engineer, and 
the chief engineer shall cause all gunpowder which may have been 
seized as aforesaid to be libelled and prosecuted in the manner pre- 
scribed in the said acts ; and all the other powers and duties granted 
and enjoined in and by the said act or acts shall be performed by 
the said chief or one of the assistant engineers. 

Sect. 14. All moneys received for fines, forfeitures, and penal- 
ties arising under this ordinance or the laws of this common- 
wealth, regulating the storage and transportation of gunpowder, or 
the erection of buildings within the City of Boston, or the preven- 
tion and extinguishment of fire, unless it is by such laws other- 
wise specially provided, shall be paid into the treasury of the city, 
to be applied in such way as is provided in the acts of this com- 
monwealth.? | 

Sect. 15. No person under twenty-one years of age, and no 
person who is not a legal voter in the City of Boston, shall be an 
officer or member of the fire department. 

Seot. 16. Every officer and every member of the fire depart- 
ment shall sign the following agreement, to be deposited with the 
board of engineers: “I, A. B., having been appointed a member 
of the Boston fire department, hereby signify my agreement to 
abide by all the ordinances of the city council, and the rules and 
regulations of the joint committee of the city council and of the 
board of engineers relating thereto.” And any officer or member 
who shall neglect or refuse to sign the same, shall not be entitled 
to any compensation whatsoever. 

Secor. 17. The board of engineers shall report from time to 
time to the mayor the names of such officers or members of the 
department, if any, as in their judgment should be removed or 
discharged with their reasons therefor; and whenever, from any 
cause, tliere occurs in the department a vacancy which should be 


'See Gunpowder, where provision is made for the distribution of fines, 
forfeitures and penalties. 
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filled by the mayor and aldermen, the board of engineers shall 
recommend to them for their consideration the name of some 
proper person to fill the same. 

Sror. 18. Any officer or member of the fire department, except 
the chief and assistant engineer, and the superintendent of fire 
alarms and his assistants, may at any time be removed or dismissed 
from the department by the mayor, or deposed from any office that 
he may hold therein. 

Secr. 19. In all cases of removal from the department, the 
name of the party removed, with a statement of the reasons there- 
for, shall be entered on the records of the engineers, and a copy of 
the same shall be transmitted to the board of aldermen before their 
next regular meeting. 

Sxecr. 20. There shall be paid to each officer and member of 
the department such sum as the city council may from time to time 
determine; and in case of the temporary absence of any member 
from the city, or his inability, in consequence of sickness, to per- 
form his duties, he shall provide a substitute, whose name he shall 
return to the foreman of the company for approval; otherwise 
he shall be subject to all deductions which may accrue for his 
absence. 

Srcr. 21. Neither the members nor the officers of any of the 
companies shali assemble in any of the engine or other houses 
belonging to the department, except for the purpose of taking the 


engine or other apparatus on an alarm of fire, returning the same — 


to the house, and taking the necessary care thereof after its return, 
and except as herein otherwise prescribed. 

Sect. 22. Any officer or member of the fire department, who 
shall wilfully neglect or refuse to perform his duty, or shall be 
guilty of disorderly conduct or disobedience to his superiors in 
office, shall, for such offence, besides being subject to the penalty 
hereinafter provided, be dismissed from the department. d 

Sor. 23. Every person who shall have served according to law 
in the fire department for seven successive years, shall be entitled 
to receive a certificate thereof, signed by the mayor; and all per- 
sons who shall receive said certificate shall be entitled to wear the 
badge of the department, and to do duty therein, when desired so 
to do by the mayor, with the advice and consent of the board of 


“al 
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aldermen, under such organization and management as they may 
determine. 

Sect. 24. As many engine, hose, and hook and ladder compa- 
nies shall from time to time be formed by the city council as they 
may deem expedient, and each company shall consist of as many 
officers and members as may be appointed from time to time by 
the mayor with the advice and consent of the board of aldermen. 

Srcr. 25. The officers and members of the fire department 
shall be paid monthly, except when otherwise ordered by the city 
council; and, except in case of sickness, death, or removal from 
the city, every officer or member thereof who shall not serve the 
whole of the month, or who shall be removed from the department 
or deposed from his office for cause, shall forfeit any and all 
compensation that would otherwise have been due to him at the 
time when such service ceased, or such deposing or removal took — 
place. 

Srct. 26. Every engine company shall have an engineman, 
fireman, and driver, who shall be permanently employed, and who 
shall at all times be in or about the engine house, except when 
unavoidably absent, and shall also have, until otherwise ordered, 
eight hosemen, including the foreman. 

Srot. 27. Each hose company shall have a driver, who shall at 
all times, except when unavoidably absent, be in or about the 
house, and shall also have, until otherwise ordered, eight hosemen, 
including the foreman. 

Srctr. 28. Each hook and ladder pomp Ea shall have at least - 
three axemen and three rakesmen. , 

Secor. 29. The board of engineers shall make rules and regula- 
tions in respect to a driver and steward, either permanent or tem- 
porary, of hook and ladder companies, and define their duties ; 
such rules and regulations, however, being subject to approval, 
alteration or rescission, as provided in the fourth section of this 
ordinance. 

Secor. 80. Every engine, hose, and hook and ladder company 
shall have a foreman and clerk, and every hook and ladder com- 
pany an assistant foreman in addition; the foreman and assistant 
foreman shall be nominated annually, or whenever a vacancy oc- 
curs, by the members of the respective companies from among 
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their own number, and a return of the same made to the board of 
engineers ; and in case of rejection by them, the name of the per- 
son so rejected shall be returned to the company, and the mem- 
bers thereof shall select another person for approval; and when- 
ever any person so nominated shall be approved by the board of 
engineers, his name shall be sent to the board of aldermen for 
approval or rejection, and in case of rejection another person shall 
be nominated, as aforesaid, before the next regular meeting of the 
board of aldermen, and the like proceedings had as before; and 
these-officers, when approved, shall receive certificates of appoint- 
ment, signed by the mayor, and shall hold their places until re- 
moved, or until others are appointed in their stead. If, upon 
rejection by the board of engineers or board of aldermen of 
any person nominated and returned as aforesaid, a suitable person 
is not nominated and returned by the company as aforesaid, within 
one week from the date of the reception of notice of such rejection, 
the board of engineers shall themselves send to the board of alder- 
men, for their approval or rejection, the name of some suitable 
person for the place, to be selected from the same company. And 
if any hook and ladder company shall not have a driver, a clerk 
of such company shall be nominated and selected in the same 
manner as the foreman. 

Sect. 31. The engineman shall, under the direction of the — 
board of engineers, have the sole care of the engine house in- 
trusted to him, and of all the property therein belonging to the 
city. He shall be held personally responsible for the care and 
good order of the engine, and: shall work and manage the same, 
and see that it is at all times in condition for immediate use. He 
shall be accountable for the proper performance of all duties re- 
quired of the fireman and driver, and, in case of any neglect or 
delinquency on their part, shall report the same to the chief 
engineer. 

Sect. 32. The foreman of each engine shall, at fires, direct the 
placing of the engine at a suitable place to obtain a supply of 
water, and have the charge and direction of the hose and hose- 
men; and the foreman of each hose company or hook and ladder 
company shall have charge of the apparatus belonging to his com- 
pany, and the direction thereof, and of the driver and men belong- 
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ing to his company. And the foreman of every company shall 
preserve order and discipline, at all times, among the members of 
the company under him, and require of them and enforce a strict 
compliance with the city ordinances, the rules and regulations of 
the department, and the orders of the engineers. 

Sect. 33. In the absence of the foreman of any company, the 
assistant foreman, if there be one, otherwise the senior hoseman 
or hook and ladder man.in service present, connected with the 
same company, shall perform the duties of the foreman. 

Secr. 34. The fireman shall be under the immediate direction 
of the engineman, and shall perform all the duties that may be 
required of him by the engineman, on the engine and in the house, 
including cleaning the house, the engine, and other apparatus 
belonging to the company, and clearing the snow and ice from the 
sidewalk. 

Secor. 35. The drivers belonging to the respective companies 
shall take care of, and properly groom the horses belonging to 
their respective companies, see that the same are at all times ready © 
for immediate use, convey the apparatus to the place of the fire on 
an alarm being sounded, and be clerks of their respective com- 
panies. And it shall, in addition, be the duty of such of the 
drivers as are connected with hose or hook and ladder companies 
to see that the hose or other apparatus is ready at all times for 
immediate use, and to keep such hose and apparatus, and the 
house and stable, neat and clean, and clear the snow and ice from 
the sidewalks in front of the respective houses, and they shall be - 
under the immediate direction of the foremen of their respective 
companies. The driver of each engine shall be under the imme- 
diate direction of the engineman, and shall, besides the duties 
herein prescribed to be performed by him, assist the fireman in the 
performance of his duties, and perform such other duties as may 
be required of him by the engineman. 

Sect. 386. The clerks of the respective companies shall keep 
fair and exact rolls, specifying the time of admission, discharge, 
and age of the respective members of their companies, and shall 
also keep, in books provided by the city for that purpose, correct 
and faithful accounts of all city property intrusted to or connected 
with their respective companies, and of all absences and tardiness 
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of the officers or members thereof, which rolls and record books 
shall always be subject to the order of the board of engineers, or 
the board of aldermen. Said clerks shall also make, or cause to 
be made to the chief engineer, true and accurate returns, when- 
ever called unon so to do, of all the members, with their ages, and 
of all the apparatus belonging to or connected with their respect- 
ive companies, and shall also report monthly, at least, to the chief 
engineer, all absences and tardiness aforesaid. 

Secr. 37. The hosemen of each engine company and of each 
hose company, and the axemen and rakemen and other members 
of each hook and. ladder company, shall perform such duties as 
may be required of them by their respective foremen. 

Secor. 38. The board of engineers, whenever in their judgment 
it may be expedient, may employ or permit to stay or sleep in the 
house, wherein a hose carriage or hook and ladder carriage is 
kept, one or more members from the same company in addition to 
the driver. 

Secr. 39. The officers and members of the several engine, hose, 
and hook and ladder companies shall, whenever a fire breaks out 
in the section of the city to which they are assigned for duty, 
repair to the place of the fire with their respective engines, hose, 
hook and ladder carriages, and other apparatus, in as orderly a 
manner as may be, according to the directions, if any be given, of 
the board of engineers, and exert themselves in the most orderly 
and efficient manner possible, in working and managing the said 
engines, hose, hooks and ladders, and other apparatus, and in per- 
forming any duty that they may be called upon to do by any en- 
gineer; and, upon permission of the chief or other engineer, they 
shall return said engines, hose, hook and ladder carriages, and 
other apparatus, in an orderly and quiet manner, to their respec- 
tive places of deposit; provided, that, in the absence of all the 
engineers, such direction or permission may be given by the 
respective foremen. 

Srct. 40. Whenever any person has received a certificate of 
appointment to any office under this ordinance, he shall be thereby 
immediately invested with all the authority conferred, and subject 
to all the duties imposed by the laws, the city ordinances, and the 
rules and regulations of the fire department; and whenever a 
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vacancy occurs in the department, the same shall be filled assoon 
as conveniently may be. . 

Sect. 41. The engineers, officers, and members of the several 
companies shall, when on duty, wear such badges or insignia as 
the joint committee of the city council shall from time to time 
direct, to be furnished at the expense of the city, and no other 
person shall be permitted to wear the same, except under such 
restrictions and regulations as the mayor and joint committee of 
the city council may direct. 

Secor. 42. No uniform, except such badges and insignia as are 
prescribed from time to time by the joint committee of the city 
council, shall be worn upon any occasion, by either officers or men 
belonging to the department, to indicate their connection there- 
with. ! 

Sror. 43. No company shall have power to appoint or discharge 
any officer or member. 

Sect. 44. No company shall leave the city, in case of fire in 
the neighboring cities and towns, except by the express order of 
the chief engineer or one of the assistant engineers; and no com- 
pany shall leave the city for any other purpose. 

Sect. 45. No associations, or organized societies or clubs of 
firemen, as such, shall be allowed in the department, except by the 
express permission of the city council. 

Sect. 46. No company shall be allowed to impose fines upon 
its members. For every absence or tardiness there shall be de- 
ducted from the pay of the absent or tardy officer or member the 
sum of one dollar, which amount so deducted shall be paid over 
at the end of each quarter to the treasurer of the company to 
which such officer or member shall belong, to meet the incidental 
expenses of the company. And if any officer or member shall 
have been absent or tardy at more than one-third of the fires, or 
alarms of fires, occurring during the month, if more than five, 
except in case of sickness, such absence or tardiness shall be con- 
sidered good cause for his discharge from the department. 

Secr. 47. The board of ‘engineers, notwithstanding the pro- 
visions herein contained, may, with the approval of the mayor, 


1See Rules and Regulations, post. 
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grant to any officer or member of the fire department, if they think 
it compatible with the interests of the department, a vacation not 
exceeding two weeks in any one year, upon such terms as they 
may think expedient. | 

And the mayor, with the advice and consent of the board of 
aldermen, may, if he sees fit, whenever any member or officer of 
the fire department shall not, by reason of such vacation or sick- 
ness, or otherwise, attend to his duties in the department, appoint 
a substitute to act in his place during his absence. ° 

Srecr.48. Upon an alarm or discovery of fire, the members of 
the police department shall immediately communicate the fact to 
the central station by means of the signal-boxes in the district in 
which the fire may be, in accordance with the rules and regulations 
in regard to fire alarms. And in the night-time, the policemen, 
upon an alarm of fire being given or sounded upon the bells con- 
nected with the fire-alarm telegraph, shall immediately give further 
notice thereof within their respective districts by springing their 
rattles, crying ‘‘ fire,” and mentioning the district and box of the 
district in which the fire exists. And if any policeman neglects 
so to do he shall forfeit and pay a fine of not less than two, nor 
more than twenty dollars for every offence. 

Sect. 46. Upon an alarm of fire, such of the police officers of 
the city as may be selected for that service shall repair immedi- 
ately, with their staves, or such other badges of office as the joint 
committee of the city council may direct, to the place where the 
fire may be, and there use their best skill and power, under the 
direction of the engineers, for the preservation of the public 
peace, and the prevention of theft and destruction of property, 
and the removal of all suspected persons. 


FIRE-ALARM TELEGRAPH. 


Sxor. 50. In the month of January in each year there shall be 
appointed a joint committee of the city council, consisting of two 
aldermen and three members of the common council, to be called 
the committee on the fire-alarm telegraph. 

Secr. 51. The said committee shall have the care and manage- 
ment of the rooms, apparatus and machinery connected with the 

29 
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fire-alarm telegraph, and shall also have the power to appoint, 
upon the nomination of the superintendent, suitable persons to 
assist in the management of said fire-alarm telegraph, and also to 
discharge them, and to establish their compensation, unless it 
shall be specially provided for by the city council; and the said 
committee shall determine the persons to whom shall be intrusted 
the keys of the signal boxes connected with the fire-alarm tele- 
graph, and, generally, shall have charge of the same, and control 
over the management thereof, subject to any special order of the 
city council. 

Sect. 52. There shall be elected annually on the first Monday 
in February, or within sixty days thereafter, by concurrent vote 
of the two branches of the city council, a superintendent of the fire- 
alarm telegraph, who shall hold his office for one year, from the 
first Monday in April in the year in which he is elected, and until 
his successor is elected and qualified, orhe is removed. He may 
be removed at the pleasure of the city council, and all vacancies 
may be filled at any time for the unexpired term. He shall re- 
ceive such compensation as the city council shall from time to 
time determine. | 

Secr. 58. Said superintendent shall have the charge of the 
fire-alarm telegraph, under the direction of the committee on the 
fire-alarm telegraph, and shall see that the same is kept in good 
repair, and he shall be held responsible for the same. 

Secr. 54. Alarms of fire shall be given by means of the fire- 
alarm telegraph in accordance with the rules and directions here- 
tofore established for that purpose by the committee on the fire- 
alarm telegraph. . 

Sect. 55. The committee on the fire-alarm telegraph shall have 
power from time to time to alter or change said rules and direc- 
tions, and the same shall be binding upon all persons after said 
rules and directions, as altered, have been placed on file in the 
office of the engineers of the fire department, and with the city 
clerk, and the same shall then be published; but the city council 
shall at all times have power to alter, amend, or annul the same. 

Sect. 56. No person shall open any of the signal boxes con- 
nected with the fire-alarm telegraph, for the purpose of giving a 
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false alarm, nor interfere in any way with said boxes, by breaking, 
cutting, injuring, or defacing the same, nor turn the cranks there- 
in, except in case of fire, nor tamper or meddle with said boxes or 
any part thereof. 

Sect. 57. Any person who shall be guilty of a breach of any 
of the provisions of this ordinance, except as otherwise specially 
provided in any section thereof, shall forfeit and pay a fine of not 
less than two dollars nor more than fifty dollars for each offence. 


RULES. 


Section 1. All members of the Boston fire department, and 
substitutes, not exceeding two for each engine and hose company, 
and four for each hook and ladder company, shall wear while on 
duty as firemen, or at fires, in addition to the fire-hat and leather 
badge now worn, the corporation badge, in a plain, conspicuous 
manner on the vest or coat, and no member will be allowed to 
enter the line at a fire, or at any building when on fire, without 
said badge. 

Sect. 2. No member shall lend his badge on any pretext what- 
ever, under the pénalty of dismissal from the department. 

Sect. 3. Any person not a member, nor regularly appointed a 
substitute, appearing at a fire with a badge, will be deemed guilty 
of a misdemeanor, and will be punished accordingly. 

Srcr. 4. Any member who loses his badge shall immediately 
advertise the same, and use the utmost diligence to recover it, and 
in case of failure shall be charged five dollars for the badge. 

Seor. 5. If any member, in going to or returning from a fire, 
shall behave in any way unbecoming a fireman, any person ag- 
grieved may report to the chief engineer the number of his badge ; 
and if said fireman refuses to give his number correctly, it shall 
be deemed good cause for his dismissal from the department. 

Sect. 6. Each engine and hose company may have substitutes 
not exceeding two in number, and each hook and ladder company 


1 Rules and regulations adopted by board of engineers, December 4, 
1867, and approved by mayor and aldermen, December 10, 1867. 
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not exceeding four, to do duty in place of persons absent from _ 
duty, as provided by city safe viz., in cases of sickness 
or absence from the city. : 

Sect. 7. Said substitutes shall be ‘approved by the chief en-— 
gineer, or by the engineer of the district, upon the isabeane tals 
tion of the foreman of the respective companies. 


be 
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RULES AND REGULATIONS, 


Made and established by the Board of Engineers of the City of 
Boston, relative to the sale, storage, and safe-keeping of fireworks 
in said city,in conformity with the law of this Commonwealth, 
made and passed on the 14th day of April, A. D. 1858. 


Section 1. Any person or persons licensed to sell fireworks, 
by wholesale or retail, shall not be allowed to keep any charged 
pieces of fireworks exposed in any windows. 

Sect. 2. All rockets, bombs, shells, mines, or other explosive 
pieces, shall be kept in tight-covered cases; said cases shall 
always be kept closed except when putting in or taking out fire- 
works, which shall be done as expeditiously as is consistent with 
proper care. 

Sect. 3. The board of engineers shall keep a record of all 
licenses granted and renewals thereof, and shall designate how 
and in what manner fireworks shall be kept, and no alteration 
shall be made unless by consent of the board. Any change made 
by removal shall be indorsed on the license, and no license shall 
be valid for any other place of business, unless so indorsed by the 
chief engineer or secretary of the board. 

Srct. 4. Licenses will be granted on application to the office 
of the chief engineer of the fire department. 


At a meeting of the board of engineers, held on Friday evening, 
April 29, 1853, the foregoing rules and regulations ‘were unani- 
mously adopted. 

HENRY HART, Secretary. 
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CHIMNEYS AND CHIMNEY-SWEEPERS. 


ORDINANCE. 3. Foul chimneys, how to be examined. 
1, Chimneys to be examined and repaired. Fires not to be kept in them. Penalty. 
Penalty. Defective chimneys may be | 4: Penaltyfor burning chimneys, etc. Pro- 
abated. viso. 
2. Sweepers of chimneys to be licensed. 
Penalty 
ORDINANCE. 


Section 1. The board of aldermen, upon complaint made to 
them, or upon their knowledge and view of any defective chimney 
or fireplace within this city, shall, from time to time, take effectual 
care that the same shall be examined and inspected ; and when, 
in their opinion, the safety of the city requires it, shall order the 
same to be immediately amended or repaired if the same can be 
properly done; otherwise, to be taken down and demolished.” 
And if the owner or owners of such defective chimney or fireplace 
shall wilfully neglect or refuse to amend, repair, or take down the 
same, the said owner or owners shall forfeit and pay a sum not 
less than one dollar nor more than twenty dollars; provided, that ~ 
such owner or owners shall have been served with an order in 
writing from the board of aldermen to amend, repair or take 
down the said defective chimney or fireplace (as the case may be), 
duly certified by the city clerk; an attested copy of which order, 
made and certified by the said city clerk, shall be served upon 
such owner or owners, by any person appointed for that purpose 
by the said board. And the board of aldermen, for the time 
being, shall have full power and authority to order and direct, and 
they are hereby required to cause such defective chimney or fire- 
place to be taken down and abated as a common nuisance; and 
the owner or owners of such defective chimney or fireplace shall 


1 An ordinance for the regulation of chimneys and chimney-sweepers, passed 
December 28, 1825. An ordinance establishing a fire department, etc., passed 
June 4, 1850, § 26. 

_ ?For provisions in cases of dilapidated and dangerous buildings, see 
Buildings. 
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_ In such case bear, satisfy and pay the whole expense and charge 
of abating such nuisance, and of taking down and removing such 
defective chimney or fireplace. 

Sect. 2. The board of aldermen are authorized and directed to 
appoint and license, from time to time, suitable persons to be 
Sweepers of chimneys in this city, who, together with their 
apprentices, and others by them employed, shall wear such 
badges as the board shall appoint and direct, and whose wages 
and compensation for their work and service in sweeping chim- 
neys shall not exceed the rates which have been fixed and 
appointed by the mayor and aldermen, or may hereafter be fixed 
and appointed by the board of aldermen. And if any person who 
shall not be appointed and licensed as aforesaid shall presume, 
either by himself or by his apprentices, or others by him em- 
ployed, to undertake the sweeping of any chimney in this city, 
excepting such as are in his own occupation, every such person 
shall forfeit and pay a sum not less than one dollar, nor more 
than twenty dollars, for every offence of which he shall be duly con- 
victed. And no inhabitant of this city shall employ any person 
(excepting his or her own servant, being in his or her house) to 
sweep any of his or her chimneys within the city, other than one 
of the chimney-sweepers appointed and licensed as aforesaid by 
the board of aldermen; and if any inhabitant of this city shall 
employ any person other than the chimney-sweepers appointed 
and licensed as aforesaid, in violation of the provisions of this 


ordinance, he, or they, shall forfeit and pay a fine not less than 


one dollar nor more than ten dollars. 

Sect. 3. When, and so often as, complaint is made to the 
board of aldermen by any chimney-sweeper appointed and 
licensed as aforesaid, or by any inhabitant of the city, against 
any person or persons, that their chimneys are unsafe by reason 
of foulfiess, the said board, or any other person by them empow- 
ered, is hereby directed to inspect and view, or order to be 
inspected and viewed, and to them reported, every such chimney 
complained of as aforesaid; and if, upon such view, inspection, 
and report they shall, either from their own view, or the report of 
the person appointed to view, as »foresaid, judge the same to be 
unsafe and dangerous to make and keep fire herein by reason of 
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foulness, they shall give notice thereof to the person or persons in 
the possession or occupancy of the house or tenement to which 
such chimney or chimneys belong; and the occupier or occupiers 
of such house or tenement shall forfeit and pay a sum not less 
than one dollar, nor more than twenty dollars, for every day in 
which fire shall be made and kept in such chimney or chimneys 
respectively by such occupier or occupiers after notice shall have 
been given them in manner aforsaid, until the same shall be 
properly and sufficiently swept. 

Sror. 4. If any chimney, Stove-pipe, or flue within the city 
shall take, or be set on fire, the occupant of the house to which 
such chimney, stove-pipe, or flue appertains, or the person or 
persons so setting the same on fire, shall forfeit and pay the sum 
of two dollars; provided, that it shall be lawful for any person to 
set fire to, and burn, his chimney, stove-pipe, or flue between 
sunrise and noon, if the buildings contiguous are wet with rain or 
covered with snow; and it shall be the duty of the chief or other 
engineers of the fire department to report to the board of alder- 
men the name of every person liable to the penalty provided by 
this section, in their first returns thereafter, 
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GUNPOWDER. 


STATUTES. 


Taking loaded arms into houses pro- 
hibited, under penalty of ten pounds. 
Loaded arms in houses may be seized 


by engineers. To be sold at public | 13. Engineers to publish their rules and 
auction if adjudged to be forfeited upon regulations in newspapers. 
their complaint. 14. How fines, ete., may be recovered. 
Appeals in such prosecutions. Not necessary to set forth more of the 
Gunpowder, how much may be kept by act than is necessary to describe the 
any United States or State officer, and offence. 
where. 15. Penalty for keeping or selling gunpow- 
Gunpowder kept contrary to the pro- der, contrary to law. 
visions of law, may be seized by engi- | 16. Fines, etc., shall inure to the use of the 
neers and sold. engineers. Proviso. 
Gunpowder exceeding one pound, not | 17. When gunpowder, less than ten quar- 
to be kept within two hundred yards of ter casks, is seized, a libel or complaint 
any wharf, or on the mainland. For- may be filed in the police court. 
feiture. 18. Fines may be sued for by chief engi- 
No gunpowder to be sold within the neer, or by one or more engineers, etc. 
city without license from engineers. | 19. Wilful and malicious explosion of gun- 
Form of license to contain rules and powder forbidden. Penalty. 
regulations.. Time in which it shall | 20. Persons forbidden to throw into or 
continue in force. .Engineers may re- against any dwelling-house, etc., gun- 
scind same. Fees for license. powder, or other explosive substance. 
Engineers may establish rules and regu- Penalty 
lations. 21. Quality and size of casks, etc., for gun-- 
Gunpowder in Boston kept contrary to powder. 
the provisions of law, may be seized | 22. Casks to be marked. 
and libelled. Service of copy andsum- | 23. Penalty for falsely marking. 
mons. Costs. Adjudication. Service | 24. Cities, etc., may order how gunpowder,. 
may be made in any county. etc., shall be kept. 
Penalty for hindering engineers, or at- | 25. Justices, etc., may issue warrants for 
tempting to rescue powder. Duty of searching places for gunpowder, etc.,. 
all citizens to assist the engineers. unlawfully kept. 
Engineers may enter and examine | 26. Penalty for unlawfully keeping gun-- 
stores, etc., of those licensed, to ascer- powder, etc. 

STATUTES. 


tain if their rules, etc., are observed. 
Power in case of fire. Search warrant. 
Persons injured by gunpowder kept 
contrary to law, may have an action for 
damages. 


1. If any person shall take into any dwelling-house, stable, 


out-house, warehouse, store, shop, or other building within the 


city of Boston, any cannon, swivel, mortar, howitzer, cohorn, or 


fire-arm, loaded with or having gunpowder in the same, or shall 


receive into any dwelling-house, stable, barn, out-house, store,. 
ware-house, shop, or other building within said city, any bomb, 
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grenade, or other iron shell, charged with, or having gunpowder 
in the same, such person shall forfeit and pay the sum of ten 
pounds, to be recovered at the suit of the engineers in an action 
of debt before any court proper to try the same; one moiety 
thereof to the use of said engineers, and the other moiety to the 
support of the poor of said city. 

2. All cannon, swivels, mortars, howitzers, cohorns, fire-arms, 
bombs, grenades, and iron shells of any kind that shall be found 
in any dwelling-house, out-house, stable, barn, store, warehouse, 
shop, or other building, charged with or having in them any gun- 
powder, shall be liable to be seized by either of the engineers of 
said city ; and upon complaint made by the said engineers to the 
court of common pleas,! of such cannon, swivels, mortars, or how- 
itzers, being so found, the court shall proceed to try the merits of 
such complaint by a jury ; and if the jury shall find such complaint 
supported, such cannon, swivel, mortar, or howitzer shall be ad- 
judged forfeit, and sold at public auction, and one-half of the pro- 
ceeds thereof shall be disposed of to the engineers and the other 
half to the use of the poor of the city of Boston. And when any 
fire-arms, or any bomb, grenade, or other shell shall be found in 
any house, out-house, barn, stable, store, warehouse, shop, or 
other building, so charged or having gunpowder in the same, the- 
same shall be liable to be seized in the manner aforesaid; and on 
complaint thereof made and supported before a justice of the peace, 
shall be sold and disposed of as is above provided for cannon. 

38. Appeals were provided for in prosecutions under’ the two 
preceding sections, as was usual in other cases. 

4. No commissary, or any other officer or officers, or any person 
or persons in the service of the United States, or acting in the de- 
partment of commissary or quarter-master general of this common- 
wealth, shall be permitted to have, keep, or possess within the 
city of Boston, a greater quantity of gunpowder than four hundred 
pounds; and the powder so had and possessed within the said city 
shall be kept in a place approved of by the engineers of the said 
city, either under ground in a vault, or in a stone or brick build- 
ing, secured against explosion by fire. 


1 Now the superior court. 
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5. Any gunpowder which shall be found in the possession of, 
or which may be had or kept within the city of Boston by any 
officer or officers, or any person or persons whatsoever acting in 
behalf or under the authority of the United States, or by any agent 
or servant of such officers or persons, and all gunpowder possessed, 
had, or kept by any officer of the commissary or quarter-master 
general’s departments of the State of Massachusetts, or persons 
acting under the authority of these departments, contrary to the 
provisions of the preceding section, may be seized by any two or 
more of the engineers of the city of Boston, and the same may be 
libelled and condemned and sold, and the proceeds thereof dis- 
tributed, as is by law provided for the forfeiture of gunpowder in 
other cases within said city. 

6. No person, except on military duty in the public service of 
the United States, or of this commonwealth, shall keep, have, or 
possess in any building or in any place, or in any carriage, or on 
any wharf or on board of any ship or other vessel within two hun- 
dred yards of any wharf, or of the mainland in the city of Boston, 
gunpowder, in any quantity exceeding one pound, in any way or 
manner other than by this and the eight following sections, and by 
the rules and regulations hereinafter mentioned, may be permitted 
and allowed. And all gunpowder had, kept, or possessed contrary 
to the provisions of said sections and of such rules and regulations 
shall be forfeited, and liable to be seized and proceeded against 
in the manner hereinafter provided. 

7. It shall not be lawful for any person or persons to sell any 
gunpowder which may at the time be within the city of Boston, 
in any quantity, without first having obtained from the engineers 
of said city a license, signed by the chief engineer or by the secre- 
tary of the board of engineers, on which shall be written or printed | 
a copy of the rules and regulations by them established, relative 
to keeping, selling, and transporting gunpowder within said city ; 
and every such license shall be in force for one year from the date 
thereof, unless annulled by the board of engineers, and no longer ; 
but such license may, prior to the expiration of that term, be 
renewed by the chief engineer or the said secretary, from year to 
year, by indorsement thereon; provided always, that the board of 
engineers may rescind any such license, if in their opinion the 
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person or persons have disobeyed the law, or infringed any rules 
and regulations established by said board of engineers. And 
every person who shall receive a license to sell gunpowder, as 
aforesaid, shall pay for the same the sum of five dollars, and for 
the renewal thereof the sum of one dollar, which sums shall be 
paid to the board of engineers, for their use, for the purpose of 
defraying the expenses of carrying these enactments into execu- 
tion. 

8. The board of engineers of the city of Boston may establish 
rules and regulations, from time to time, relative to the times and 
places at which gunpowder may be brought to or carried from said 
city by land or water, the times when and the manner in which 
the same may be transported through said city, to direct and regu- 
late the kind of carriages and boats in which the same may be so 
brought to, carried from, and through said city, and to direct the 
manner in which gunpowder may be kept by licensed dealers and 
other persons, and to direct and require all such precautions as 
may appear to them needful and salutary to guard against danger 
in the keeping and transportation of gunpowder. 

9. All gunpowder which shall be kept, had, or possessed 
within the city of Boston, or brought into or transported through 
the same, contrary to the provisions of said sections' and to the 
rules and regulations made as aforesaid, may be seized and taken 
into custody by any one or more of the engineers of said city, and 
the same shall, within twenty days next after the seizure thereof, 
be libelled, by filing in the office of the clerk of the superior court - 
for the transaction of criminal business, a libel, stating the time, 
place, and cause of such seizure, a copy of which libel, or the sub- 
stance thereof, together with a summons or notice, which such clerk 
is hereby authorized to issue, shall be served on the person or per- 
sons in whose custody or possession such gunpowder shall have 
been seized, if such person be an inhabitant of this commonwealth, 
by delivering a copy thereof to such person or persons, or leaving 
such a copy at his, her, or their usual place of abode fourteen days 
at least before the sitting of the court at which the same is to be 
heard, that such person or persons may appear and show cause 


1 That is, §§ 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13 and 14, in the text. 
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why the gunpowder so seized and taken should not be adjudged 
forfeit. And if the powder so seized shall be adjudged forfeit, the 
person or persons in whose custody or possession the same was 
seized, or the occupant or tenant of the place wherein the same 
was so seized, shall pay all costs of prosecution, and execution 
shall be issued therefor; provided that it appear to the court that 
such person or persons had notice of such prosecution by service 
as aforesaid; and in case the person or persons in whose custody 
or possession such gunpowder may be seized, shall be unknown to 
the engineer or engineers making such seizure, or in case such gun- 
powder, at the time of seizure, may not be in the custody or pos- 
session of any person, or if it shall appear by the return of the 
officers that such person cannot be found, or has no place of abode 
in this commonwealth, then said court shall and may proceed to 
adjudication thereon. And such libel or summons, and also such 
writ of execution for costs, shall and may be served and executed 
in any county in this commonwealth, and by any officer competent 
to execute civil process in like cases. 

10. Any person or persons who shall rescue, or attempt to res- 
cue, any gunpowder seized as aforesaid, or shall aid or assist 
therein, or shall counsel and advise, or procure the same to be 
done, or who shall molest, hinder or obstruct any engineer in such 
seizure, or in conveying gunpowder so seized to a place of safety, 
shall forfeit and pay a fine for each offence of not less than one 
hundred dollars, and not exceeding five hundred dollars, to be sued 
for and recovered by action of the case by any person or persons 
who shall sue for the same in any court proper to try the same; 
and it is hereby made the duty of all persons to aid and assist each 
engineer or engineers in executing the duties hereby required. 

11. Thesaid engineers, or any of them, may enter the store or 
place of any person or persons licensed to sell gunpowder, to 
examine and ascertain if the laws, rules and regulations relating 
thereto are strictly observed ; and on an alarm of fire, may cause the 
powder there deposited to be removed or destroyed, as the case 
may require; and it shall be lawful for any one or more of the 
engineers of said city to enter any dwelling-house or other place in 
the city of Boston to search for gunpowder, first having obtained 
from a justice of the police court in said city a search warrant 
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therefor, which warrant the justices of said court are hereby author- 
ized to issue, upon the complaint of such engineer or engineers, 
supported by his or their oath. 

12. Any person who shall suffer injury by the explosion of any 
gunpowder had, kept, or transported within the city of Boston, con- 
trary to the provision of said sections,’ and of the rules and regu- 
lations established as aforesaid, may have an action of the case in 
any court proper to try the same, against the owner or owners of 
such gunpowder, or against any other person or persons who may 
have had the possession or custody of such gunpowder at the time 
of the explosion thereof, to recover reasonable damages for the 
injury thus sustained. 

13. It shall be the duty of the engineers of the city of Boston 
to cause all such rules and regulations as they may make and es- 
tablish, by virtue of the authority given as aforesaid, to be pub- 
lished in two or more newspapers printed in the city of Boston, 
and to cause such publication to be continued three weeks success- 
ively, for the information and government of all persons 
concerned. 

14. All fines, penalties and forfeitures which may arise and 
accrue under the eight preceding sections shall and may be pros- 
ecuted for and recovered, either in the manner therein specially — 
provided, or by indictment, complaint, or information in any court 
proper to try the same. And said act shall be taken and deemed 
‘to be a public act, of which all courts, magistrates, and citizens 
are bound to take notice as such; and in any libel, action, indict- 
ment, information, or complaint upon said act, it shall not be 
necessary to set forth any more of the same than so much thereof 
as relates to, and may be necessary truly and substantially to 
describe the offence alleged to have been committed.? 


1That is, §§ 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13 and 14, in the text. 

2The statute of 1833, c. 151, referred to in sect. 14, in the text, contained in 
sect. 12, a general repeal of acts and parts of acts inconsistent therewith, 
which apparently repeals stat. 1792, c. 7; 1801, c. 20; 1803, c. 120; 1807, c. 
1387; 1816, c. 25; and 1820, c. 47. 

It also provided, that all rules and regulations made and established by the 
engineers, under and by virtue of the provisions of former acts, should con- 
tinue to have the same force and effect until altered or annulled by the said 
engineers, as ‘if this act had not been passed. 
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15. Any person who shall keep, have, or possess any gun- 
powder within the city of Boston contrary to the provisions of the 
nine preceding sections,-or to the rules and regulations of the 
board of engineers therein mentioned, or who shall sell any gun- 
powder ‘in said city without having a license therefor, or contrary 
to such license or the rules andl regulations aforesaid, shall forfeit 
a sum not less than one hundred dollars, and not exceeding five 
hundred dollars, for each offence; and if any gunpowder kept 
contrary to the said provisions, or to such license or to the rules 
and regulations aforesaid, shall explode in any building, or on 
board of any ship or other vesse!, or in any place in said city, the 
occupant, tenant, or owner of which has not then a license to 
keep and sell gunpowder therein, such occupant, tenant, or owner, 
shall forfeit a sum not less than one hundred dollars, and not 
exceeding one thousand dollars for each offence. 

16. The several fines, penalties and forfeitures, mentioned in 
the ten preceding sections, shall inure to the sole use of the board 
of engineers of the fire department of said city of Boston ; provided, 
however, that whenever, on the trial of any prosecution, under the 
said sections, any one or more of the said engineers shall be sworn 
and examined as a witness on behalf of the prosecution, a record 
thereof shall be made in court, and in such case the fine, penalty, 
or forfeiture shall inure to the use of the poor of the city of Boston, 
to be paid over to the overseers of the poor thereof. 

17. Whenever any quantity less than ten quarter-casks of gun- 
powder shall be seized and taken into custody by any one or more 
of the engineers of the fire department of the city of Boston, a 
libel or complaint may be filed in the clerk’s office of the munici- 
pal court of said city of Boston, and the said municipal court of 
said city shall have jurisdiction thereof; and the like proceedings 
thereon (excepting a trial by jury) shall be had in said court as 
are provided for by the fifth section of the act passed on the 
twenty-fifth day of March, in the year one thousand eight hundred 
and thirty-three,’ in the like cases of seizures and proceedings 
before the superior court, — saving always to any party aggrieved 


1 That is, the ninth section in the text. 
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by any final judgment of said municipal court, the right of apEee | 
and trial by jury in said superior court. 

18. All fines, penalties, and forfeitures imposed by the twelve 
preceding sections may be sued for and recovered by the chief 
engineer, or any one or more of the engineers of the fire depart- 
ment of the said city of Boston, or by any person thereto author- 
ized by a vote of the board of engineers of the said fire department.* 

19. Whoever wilfully and maliciously, by the explosion of gun- 
powder or any other explosive substance, unlawfully destroys or 
injures any dwelling-house, office, shop, or other building, or any 
ship or vessel, shall be punished by imprisonment in the state 
prison not exceeding twenty years, or in the jail not exceeding five 
years, or by fine not exceeding one thousand dollars. 

20. Whoever wilfully and maliciously throws into, against, or 
upon, or puts, places, or explodes, or causes to be exploded in, ~ 
upon, or near any dwelling-house, office, shop, building or vessel, 
any gunpowder, or other explosive substance, or any bomb-shell, 
torpedo, or other instrument filled or loaded with any explosive 
substance, with intent unlawfully to destroy or injure such dwell- 
ing-house, office, shop, building, or vessel, or any person or prop- 
erty therein, shall be punished by imprisonment in the state prison 
not exceeding ten years, or in the jail not exceeding five years, or 
by fine not exceeding five hundred dollars. 

21. Gunpowder manufactured in this State shall be put into 
strong and tight casks containing twenty-five pounds, fifty pounds, 
or one hundred pounds each, unless the same is well secured in ~ 
copper, tin, or brass canisters holding not exceeding five pounds 
each, and closely covered with copper, brass, or tin covers. 

22. Each cask containing gunpowder manufactured within this 
State, or brought into the same by land or water and landed, shall 
be marked on the head with black paint in legible characters, with 
the word gunpowder, the name of the manufacturer, the weight: of 
the cask, and the year in which the powder was manufactured ; 
and each canister of gunpowder shall be marked with the word 
gunpowder. 


_ 1 For powers of the board of engineers to make rules and regulations 
relating to gunpowder, see Fire. 
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23. Whoever knowingly marks a cask of gunpowder with the 
name of any person other than the manufacturer of the same, or 
changes gunpowder from a cask marked with the name of one 
manufacturer into a cask marked with the name of another man- 
ufacturer, shall for each offence forfeit a sum not exceeding twenty 
dollars. 

24. The city council of a city and the inhabitants of a town 
may order that no gunpowder shall be kept in any place within 
the limits thereof, unless it is well secured in tight casks or canis- 
ters; that no gunpowder above the quantity of fifty pounds shall 
be kept or deposited in any shop, store, or other building, or ina 
ship or vessel which is within the distance of twenty-five rods from 
any other building or wharf; that no gunpowder above the quan- 
tity of twenty-five pounds shall be kept or deposited in any shop, 
store or other building within ten rods of any other building; and 
that no gunpowder above the quantity of one pound shall be kept 
or deposited in any shop, store, or other building within ten rods 
of another building, unless it is well secured in copper, tin, or 
brass canisters, holding not exceeding five pounds each, and 
closely covered with copper, brass, or tin covers. They may make 
a like order in regard to gun-cotton, or other substances prepared 
like it for explosion, and, if considered necessary for public safety, 
may restrict the quantity to be so kept, to one-fifth of the weight 
of gunpowder allowed by this section. 

25. Upon complaint made to a justice of the peace or police 
court by the mayor or either of the aldermen, selectmen, or fire- 
wards of any place, that he has probable cause to suspect, and does 
suspect, that gunpowder, gun-cotton, or other substance prepared 
like it for explosion, is deposited and kept within the limits there- 
of contrary to law, such justice of court may issue a warrant 
directed to either of the constables of such place, ordering him to 
enter any shop, store, or other building, or vessel specified in the 
warrant, and there make diligent search for such gunpowder, gun- 
cotton, or other substance suspected to have been so deposited or 
kept, and to make return of his doings to said justice or court 
forthwith. 
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26. Whoever commits an offence against any order made under 
section twenty-four shall forfeit a sum not exceeding twenty dol- 
lars ; but the two preceding sections shall not extend to any man- 
ufactory of gunpowder, gun-cotton or other substance aforesaid, nor 
in any case prevent the transportation thereof through any city or 
town or from one to another part thereof. 
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PETROLEUM AND BURNING FLUID. 


STATUTES, ORDINANCES. 


1. Inspectors of petroleum to be appoint- st 
ed. Compensation. Penalty for fraud 
or negligence. 

2. Mixture of naphtha and illuminating oils 
regulated. Penalty for violation. Lia- 


Application to be made to the board of 
aldermen for a license to keep, ete.,. 
over one hundred gallons petroleum or 
its products. Examination of premises 
to be made by engineers of fire depart- 


bility in case of explosion. Oils unlaw- ment. 

fully sold to be forfeited. 2. No license shall be granted for storing, 
8. Oils unsafe for illuminating purposes to etc., upon streets, wharves, etc. 

be so branded. 8. No license shall be granted for storing, 
4, Penalty for selling naphtha under an- etc., above the cellar of building unless, 


other name. 

5. Crude petroleum and its products, how 
to be stored. Penalty for violation. 

6. Not to be manufactured, stored, etc., 


etc. 

4. No license shall be granted for selling 

petroleum not inspected. 

5. Licenses may be granted for manufac- 
without a license. License to express turing, etc.,in greater quantities than 
manner and locality in which oils may one hundred gallons in suitable locali- 
be stored. Penalty for storing without ties. 
alicense. License to be given for one 6. Terms of license. Engineer of fire de- 
year, and revocable. partment and inspector to be allowed to 

7. Search warrant may be issued upon enter premises. 


complaint. By whom to be served. 7. Duty of engineers of fire department to 


8. Oils not to remain in streets more than make complaint of violations of statute. 
twenty-four hours without special per- | g, Persons to be licensed to keep and sell 
mit. camphene and burning fluid. Penalty. 

9. Cities and towns may make regulations 9. License, how obtained. 
and aflix penalties. 10. License, how long to continue. 


10. Kerosene for illuminating purposes not | 11, Wee for license. 
to be sold without inspection. : 

11. Cities and towns may regulate the stor- Order of Board of Aldermen. 
age and sale of camphene, etc. Compensation of inspector. 


1. The mayor and aldermen of every city, and the selectmen of 
every town, of more than fifteen hundred inhabitants, and of every 
town of less than fifteen hundred inhabitants, upon the written 
application of five or more citizens of such town therefor, shall 
appoint, annually, one or more suitable persons, not interested 
in the sale of crude petroleum, or in the sale or manufacture 
of petroleum, earth rock oil, or in any of their products, to be 
inspector or inspectors thereof in said city or town, and fix their 
compensation to be paid by persons requiring their services under 
the provisions of this statute, and who, before entering upon the 
duties of their office, shall be duly sworn. Any inspector guilty 
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of fraud, deceit, or culpable negligence in the performance of his 
duties, shall be punished by fine not exceeding one hundred dol- 
lars, or imprisonment in the county jail or house of correction not 
exceeding one month, or by both in the discretion of the court. 

2. No person shall mix for sale, naphtha and illuminating oils, 
or shall sell or offer for sale such mixture, or shall sell or offer for 
sale, except for purposes of re-manufacture, illuminating oils 
made from coal or petroleum, which will evaporate a gas under 
one hundred degrees Fahrenheit, or ignite at a temperature of 
less than one hundred and ten degrees Fahrenheit, to be ascer- 
tained by the application of Tagliabue’s, or some other approved 
instrument; and any person so doing shall for each offence be 
punished by fine or imprisonment, as provided in the first section 
hereof; and shall also be liable therefor, to any person suffering 
damage from the explosion or ignition of such oil thus unlawfully 
sold or kept, or offered for sale; and such oil thus unlawfully sold 
or kept, or offered for sale, and the casks or passages containing 
the same, shall be forfeited and sold, one-half of the proceeds of 
such sale to go to the commonwealth and the other half to the 
informer. 

3. For all the purposes of this act, all illuminating oils made 
from coal or petroleum, having an igniting point of less than one — 
hundred and ten degrees Fahrenheit, to be determined in the 
manner provided in the second section of this act, shall be deemed 
to be mixed with naphtha, and shall be branded unsafe for iilumi- 
nating purposes. 

4. Any person who shall sell or keep, or offer for sale, naphtha 
under an assumed name, shall, for each offence, upon conviction 
thereof, be liable to the same penalties provided, and shall be sub- 
ject to the same liabilities set forth in the first-two sections of this 
act. 

5. Crude petroleum, or any of its products, may be stored, 
kept, manufactured or refined in detached and properly ventilated 
buildings specially adapted to the purpose, and surrounded by an 
embankment constructed so as to effectually prevent the overflow 
of said petroleum or any of its products beyond the premises cn 
which the same may be kept, manufactured or refined; said build- 
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ings to be occupied in no part as a dwelling; and if less than fifty 
feet from any other building, must be separated therefrom by a 
stone or brick wall at least ten feet high and twelve inches thick ; 
and any person keeping such articles in any other kind of build- 
ing, except as is hereinafter provided in the sixth section hereof, 
shall be punished by fine or imprisonment in the manner provided 
in the first two sections hereof. | 

6. No person shall manufacture, refine, mix, store, or keep for 
sale, any oil or fluid, composed wholly or in part of any of the 
products of petroleum, in any city or town, except as provided in 
the fifth section of this act, without a license first having been . 
obtained from the mayor and aldermen of said city, or the select- 
men of said town, and in said license there shall be expressed the 
manner, and the portion of any locality or building in which said 
articles may be mixed, stored or kept; and whoever mixes, stores 
or keeps said articles in any one locality, except as aforesaid, 
without having first obtained a license as herein required, or hav- 
ing obtained such license, mixes, stores or keeps said articles in a 
different manner, or in any other portion of said locality or build- 
ing than is expressed in said license, shall forfeit and pay a sum 
not exceeding five hundred dollars, to be recovered in any appro- 
priate form of action, to be instituted in the name of the mayor of 
said city, or of the selectmen of said town; and the license 
granted in accordance with the provision of this act, shall con- 
tinue to be in force, from the time of granting the same, until the 
first day of April next succeeding, unless sooner revoked; and 
said license shall be revokable at all times by the authorities 
granting the same. 

7. Upon complaint made to the justice of any municipal or 
police court, or to a justice of the peace, by the mayor, or by an 
alderman of any city, or by a selectman of any town, or by an 
inspector appointed under the provisions of this act, or any engi- 
neer of a fire department, fireward, chief of police, or city mar- 
shal, that he has probable cause to suspect, and does suspect, that 
any of the articles enumerated in this act are offered for sale, or 
are deposited and kept within the limits of said city or town, con- 
trary to the provisions of this act, said justice or court may issue 
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a warrant, directed to any such inspector, engineer, or fireward, 
or to any sheriff, deputy-sheriff, constable or police officer, order- 
ing him to enter any shop, warehouse, manufactory, or any other 
building specified in the warrant, to make diligent search for such 
article or articles suspected to be so offered for sale, deposited. or 
kept, and to make return of his doings to said justice or court 
forthwith. 

8. None of the articles enumerated in this act shall be allowed 
to remain in any street, lane, alley or travelled way, or upon any 
wharf, or in any yard, or on the grounds of any railroad corpora- 
tion in any city for a longer time than twenty-four hours, and in 
any town for a longer time than forty-eight hours, without a 
special permit from the mayor and aldermen of said city, or the 
selectmen of said town, or from some person by them duly author- 
ized; and any and all persons so keeping such articles for a — 
longer time, shall be punished by a fine of not more than fifty dol- 
lars for each and every such offence. 

9. The city council of any city, and the inhabitants of any 
towu, may adopt such ordinances, by-laws and regulations, not 
inconsistent with the provisions of this act, as they may deem 
reasonabie in relation to the manufacture, mixing, storing, keeping 
or selling, within the corporate limits of said city or town, any of - 
the articles herein enumerated, and may affix penalties for breaches 
thereof not exceeding fifty dollars for each offence, reasonable 
notice of which shall be given to all concerned. 

10. No person shall sell, or keep for sale, at retail, for illumi- 
nating purposes, any kerosene, refined petroleum, or any product 
of petroleum, without having the same inspected and approved by 
an authorized inspector. Any person violating the provisions of 
this section shall be fined and imprisoned in the manner provided 
in the first section of chapter one hundred and fifty-two of the 
acts of the present year. 

11. The city council of any city, and the inhabitants of any 
town, may adopt such rules and regulations as they deem reason- 
able, in relation to the storage and sale, within the limits thereof, 
of camphene, or any similar explosive or inflammable fluid, and 
may affix penalties for breaches thereof, not exceeding twenty 
- dollars for any one offence. 
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ORDINANCES. 
‘ PETROLEUM AND ITs PRODUCTS.! 


Srcrron 1. Any person desiring to manufacture, refine, mix, 
store or keep for sale, any oil or fluid, composed wholly or in part 
of any of the products of petroleum, in a greater quantity than one 
hundred gallons, in any one place in the city of Boston, except 
as provided in the fifth section of chapter one hundred and fifty- 
two of the acts of the year eighteen hundred and sixty-nine, shall 
make application in writing for a license therefor to the board of 
aldermen of said city, and shall state in such application the 
place, building, or part of building, for which he desires a 
license, and whether he desires a license for manufacturing, refin- 
ing and mixing said articles, or any of them, or a license for stor- 
ing and keeping them, or both. Such application shall be referred 
to the chief engineer of the fire department, who shall, within one 
week from the time of such reference, examine, or cause to be 
examined, by one of the assistant engineers, the place or building 
described in such application, and report in writing to the board 
of aldermen his opinion of the propriety of granting the license 
applied for. 

Srcr. 2. No license shall be granted for manufacturing, refin- 
ing, mixing, storing or keeping said articles, or any of them, upon 
any alley. sidewalk, street or wharf, within the limits of the city, 
nor in any part of a building occupied in whole or in part as a 
dwelling-house, nor upon any floor of a building above the first 
floor. 

Srct. 3. No license shall be granted for mixing, storing or 
keeping crude petroleum, naphtha, or gasoline in any part of a 
building above the cellar, unless said articles are contained in 
metallic vessels securely closed. . 

Sect. 4. No license shall be granted for selling or keeping for 
sale at retail, for illuminating purposes, any kerosene, refined 


! An ordinance in relation to the manufacture, storage, and sale of petroleum 
and its products, passed September 17, 1869. 
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petroleum, or any product of petroleum which has not been in- 
spected by the officer appointed for that purpose by the mayor and 
aldermen. 

Srcr. 5. Except as hereinbefore expressly provided, licenses — 
may be granted for manufacturing, refining, mixing, storing and 
keeping said articles, or any of them, in cellars, or upon the first 
floor of buildings, or in other suitable localities, in such quantities 
over one hundred gallons, and in such a manner as the board of 
aldermen may in each case determine, except that no license shall 
be granted for manufacturing, refining, mixing, storing or keeping 
said articles, or any of them, upon the first floor of any building 
in a greater quantity than one hundred gailons, unless the same 
be contained in metallic vessels securely closed, or the foundations 
and walls of said building be of brick, stone or iron, and the sills 
or walls of said buildings be built without apertures for a space of 
at least one foot above the floor. ; 

Srot. 6. There shall be expressed in said license the name of 
the person or persons to whom the license is granted, and whether 
he, or they, are permitted to manufacture, refine and mix said 
articles, or any of them, or to store and keep them, or both, and a 
description of the place, building, or part of a building licensed, 
and any limitations upon the quantity of said articles, or any of 
them, which may be manufactured, refined, mixed, stored or kept 
therein, or upon the manner of manufacturing, refining, mixing, 
storing or keeping the same which the board of aldermen may in 
each case see fit to impose ; and any person so licensed may manu- 
facture, refine, mix, store or keep said articles, or any of them, 
according to the terms of his license, either on his own account, 
or on account of any other person. Any person holding sucha . 
license shall allow the chief engineer of the fire department, or any 
of the assistant engineers, or the inspector or inspectors appointed 
by the mayor and aldermen, to enter the premises described in 
the license, and take such samples of oils and make such exami- 
nations of the premises as said engineers or inspectors deem ex- 
pedient. Any violation of the terms of said license shall work a 
revocation of the same, and the board of aldermen may revoke 
any license, without cause, at any time. 
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Sor. 7. The chief and assistant engineers of the fire depart- 
ment shall make complaint to the municipal court of all violations 
of the provisions of chapter one hundred and fifty-two, and 
chapter three hundred and forty-five, of the acts of the year eigh- 
teen hundred and sixty-nine, and bring suits, in the name of the 
mayor of the city, against all persons who manufacture, refine, 
mix, store or keep for sale any oil, or fluid, composed wholly or 
in part, of the products of petroleum, without the license required 
by this ordinance. 


CAMPHENE AND BURNING FLUID. 


Sect. 8. No person shall keep for sale, or shall store in any 
building within the city of Boston, any camphene or burning fluid, 
without a license from the board of aldermen, under a penalty of 
not less than one, nor more than twenty dollars, for each offence. 

Scr. 9. Every person desiring to obtain a license to sell or 
store camphene or burning fluid in said city, shall make written 
application therefor to the chief engineer of the fire department, 
stating in said application the place or building in which he de- 
sires to sell or store the said articles, and the manner in which he 
proposes to keep them, and the chief engineer of the fire depart- 
ment shall examine the premises and report to the board of alder- 
men his opinion of the safety of granting a license, and after his 
report the board of aldermen may act upon said application. 

Sect. 10. All licenses granted under the provisions of the 
previous section shall continue and be in force from the time of 
granting them until the first day of April next succeeding. 

Sect. 11. Every person, at the time of receiving said license, 
shall pay therefor the sum of one dollar. 
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BONFIRES AND KILNS. ~ 


ORDINANCE. 


Sect. 2. If any person shall make any bonfire or other fire in 
any of the streets, squares, commons, lanes, or alleys, or on any 
wharf within the city, without the license of the board of alder- 
men, he shall be punished by a fine not exceeding fifty dollars. 

Srct. 3. No person shall erect, make, or fire, or cause to be 


erected, made, or fired, within any part of the city, any brick-kiln,. 


or lime-kiln, without the license of the board of aldermen, under 


a penalty of not less than one dollar nor more than fifty dollars, — 


and a like sum for every week he shall maintain such kiin after 
notice to remove the same. 


- 


: 
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FIRE-ALARM TELEGRAPH. 


SteAM Fire Enaine No. 1. 


Located on Dorchester st., corner of Fourth, South Boston. 


To be taken out on first alarm to the following boxes: e- 


No. 121 Corner First and A streets. 


123 Corner Broadway and Dorchester ave. 

124 Broadway, near C street (Police Station No. 6). 
125 Blake’s Factory, Dorchester ave. 

126 Corner Second and E streets. 

127 Corner Eighth and E streets. 

128 Corner Dorchester street and Dorchester ave. 
129 Corner Sixth and B streets. 

131 Corner Eighth and G streets. 

132 Broadway, corner Dorchester street. 

134 Corner Fifth and D streets. 

135 Corner Eighth and K streets. 

136 Corner First and K streets. 

137 Fourth street, between K & L (Steamer Ho. No. 2). 
138 House of Correction (Gate). 

141 Boston wharf. 

142 Page’s Mill, First street. 

148 Corner of Dorchester and Seventh streets. 

145 Corner Fourth and P streets. 

146 American Steam Safe Works, City Point. 

147 Corner G and Thomas streets. 


To be taken out during the months of January, March, May, 


July, September, November, on second alarm to the following 
boxes :— 
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2 Corner Charter street and Phipps place. 
8 Corner Hull and Snowhill streets. 
4 Causeway street (B. & M. Freight Depot). - 
5 Corner Causeway and Lowell streets. 
6 Corner Leverett and Willard streets. 
7 Corner Poplar and Spring streets. 
8 Merrimack House, Merrimack street. 
9 Constitution wharf. 
12 Corner Cooper and Endicott streets. 
13 Corner Hanover and Richmond streets. 
14 Corner Commercial street and Eastern avenue. 
15 @orner Commercial and Richmond streets. 
16 East end of Faneuil Hall. 
17 Corner Hanover and Salem streets. 
18 Quincy House. 
19 Haymarket square (B. & M. Depot). 
21 Corner Sudbury and Hawkins streets. 
23 Corner Cambridge and Bowdoin streets. 
24 North Russell street (Church). 
25 West City Stables. 
26 Corner Cambridge and West Cedar streets. 
27 River street (Steamer House No. 10). 
28 Corner Beacon and Spruce streets. 
29 Corner Beacon and Clarendon streets. 
31 Corner Beacon and Beaver streets. 
32 Corner Pinckney and Anderson streets. 
34 Corner Hancock and Myrtle streets. 
35 Beacon street, opposite Somerset. 
36 Court square (Police Station No. 2). 
37 Corner India street and Central wharf. 
38 Corner Atlantic avenue and Long wharf. 
39 Mason street. 
41 Corner Washington and Milk streets. 
42 Corner Winter street and Central place. 
43 Corner Washington and Bedford streets. 
45 Federal street, corner Channing street. 
46 Corner Milk and Oliver streets. 
47 Corner Broad street and Rowe’s wharf. 
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No. 48 Boston, H. & E. R. R. Station. 


5t Purchase and Pearl streets. 

52 Corner Bedford and Lincoln streets. 

53 Corner Washington and Boylston streets. 

54 Corner Beach and Hudson streets. 

56 Corner Kneeland and South streets (O. C. Depot). 
07 Hudson street (Hose House No. 2). 

58 Harvard street (B. & A. Freight Depot). 

- 59 East street (School-house). 

61 Warrenton street, near Tremont. 

62 Pleasant street (Providence Depot). 

63 Berkeley street, near Commonwealth avenue. 
64 Corner Washington street and Indiana place. 
65 Corner Harrison avenue and Seneca street. 
67 Corner Washington and Common streets. 

68 Corner Harrison avenue and Wareham street. 
69 Corner Beacon and Exeter streets. 

71 Corner Warren avenue and Berkeley street. 
72 Washington street (Steamer House No 3). 
73 Corner Shawmut avenue and Waltham street. 
74 Dedham street (Police Station No. 5). 

75 Shawmut avenue (Hose House No. 5). 

76 Corner Tremont and Rutland streets. 

78 Parker street and Railroad crossing. 

79 Corner Dover and Albany streets. 

81 Corner West Canton and Appleton streets. 
82 Northampton street (Hose House No. 4). 

83 Corner Tremont and Camden streets, 

84 South City Stables. 

85 Corner Castle and Village streets. 


Stream Fire Enerine No. 2. 


Located on Fourth street, near Old Road, South Boston. 


To be taken out on first alarm to the following boxes :— 


No. 121 Corner First and A streets. 


123 Corner Broadway and Dorchester avenue. 
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No. 124 Broadway, near C street (Police Station No. 6). 5 
125 Blake’s Factory, Dorchester avenue. 7 
126 Corner Second and E streets. 

127 Corner Eighth and E streets. 

128 Corner Dorchester street and Dorchester avenue. 

129 Corner Sixth and B streets. 

1381 Corner Eighth and G streets. 

132 Broadway (corner Dorchester street). 

134 Corner Fifth and D streets. 

135 Corner Eighth and K streets. 

136 Corner First and K streets. 

137 Fourth street, between K and L streets (Steamer House 
No. 2). 

138 House of Correction (Gate). 

141 Boston wharf. 

142 Page’s Mill, First street. 

143 Corner Dorchester and Seventh streets. 

145 Corner of P and Fourth streets. ‘ 

146 American Steam Safe Works, City Point. 

147 Corner G and Thomas streets. 


To be taken out during the months of February, April, June, 
August, October, December on second alarm to boxes : — 


No. 2 Corner Charter street and Phipps place. 

8 Corner Hull and Snowhill streets. 

4 Causeway street (Boston and Maine Freight Depot). 
5 Corner Causeway and Lowell streets. 

6 Corner Leverett and Willard streets. 

7 Corner Poplar and Spring streets. 

8 Merrimac House, Merrimac street. 

9 Constitution wharf. 
12 Corner Cooper and Endicott streets. 
18 Corner Hanover and Richmond streets. 

14 Corner Commercial street and Eastern avenue. 

15 Corner Commercial and Richmond streets. 
16 East end of Faneuil Hall. 

17 Corner Hanover and Salem streets. 

18 Quincy House. 

19 Haymarket square (B. and M. Depot). 
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No. 21 Corner Sudbury and Hawkins streets. 


23 Corner Cambridge and Bowdoin streets. 
24 North Russell street (Church). 

25 West City Stables. 

26 -Corner Cambridge and West Cedar streets. 
27 River street (Steamer House No. 10). 

28 Corner Beacon and Spruce streets. 

29 Corner Beacon and Clarendon streets. 

31 Corner Beacon and Beaver streets. 

82 Corner Pinckney and Anderson streets. 

34 Corner Hancock and Myrtle streets. 

35 Bescon street opposite Somerset street. 

386 Court square (Police Station No. 2). 

387 Corner India street and Central wharf. 

38 Corner Atlantic avenue and Long wharf. 
39 Mason street. 

41 Corner Washington and Milk streets. 

42 Corner Winter street and Central place. 

43 Corner Washington and Bedford streets. 
45 Federal street, corner Channing street. 

46 Corner Milk and Oliver streets. 

47 Corner Broad street and Rowe’s wharf. 

48 B. H. & E. R. R. Station. 

51 Purchase and Pearl streets. 

52 Corner Bedford and Lincoln streets. 

53 Corner Washington and Boylston streets. 
54 Corner Beach and Hudson streets. 

56 Corner Kneeland and South streets (Old Colony Depot). 
57 Hudson street (Hose No. 2). 

58 Harvard street (B. & A. Freight Depot). 
59 East street (School-house). 

61 Warrenton street (near Tremont). 

62 Pleasant street (Providence Depot). 

63 Berkeley street, near Commonwealth avenue. 
64 Indiana place and Washington street. 

65 Corner Harrison avenue and Seneca street. 
67 Corner Washington and Common streets. 
68 Corner Harrison avenue and Wareham street. 
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71 


82 
83 
84 
85 
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Corner Beacon and Exeter streets. 

Cor. Warren avenue and Berkeley street. 
Washington street (Steamer House No. 3). 
Corner Shawmut avenue and Waltham street. 
Dedham street (Police Station No. 5). 
Shawmut avenue (Hose House No. 5). 
Corner Tremont and Rutland streets. 
Parker street and R. R. Crossing. 

Dover and Albany streets, 

Corner West Canton and Appleton streets. 
Northampton street (Hose House No. 4) 
Corner Tremont and Camden streets. 
South City Stables. 

Corner Castle and Village streets. 


Stream Fire Eneine No. 3. 


Located on Washington street near Dover street. 


To be taken out on first alarm to boxes : — 


No. 37 
38 
39 
41 
42 
43 
45 
46 
47 
48 
51 
52 
53 
54. 
56 
57 


Corner India street and Central wharf. 

Atlantic avenue and Long wharf. 

Mason street. 

Corner Washington and Milk streets. 

Corner Winter street and Central place. 

Corner Washington and Bedford streets. 

Federal street corner Channing street. 

Corner Milk and Oliver streets. 

Corner Broad street and Rowe’s wharf. 

B. H. & E. R. R. Station. 

Purchase street and Pearl street. 

Corner Bedford and Lincoln streets. 

Corner Washington and Boylston streets. 

Corner Beach and Hudson streets. ) 
Corner Kneeland and South streets (Old Colony Depot). 
Hudson street (Hose House No. 2). 


58 Harvard street (B. and A. Freight Depot). 
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No. 59 East street (School-house). 


61 Warrenton street (near Tremont). 

62 Pleasant street (Providence Depot). 

63 Berkeley, near Commonwealth avenue. 

64 Indiana place and Washington street. 

65 Corner Harrison avenue and Seneca street. 
67 Corner Washington and Common streets. 

68 Corner Harrison avenue and Wareham street. 
71 Corner Warren avenue and Berkeley street. 
72 Washington street (Steamer House No. 8). 
73 Corner Shawmut avenue and Waltham street. 
74 Dedham street (Police Station No. 5). 

75 Shawmut avenue (Hose House No. 5). 

76 Corner Tremont and Rutland streets. 

79 Dover and Albany streets. 

81 Corner. West Canton and Appleton Bere 
82 Northampton street (Hose House No. 4). 

83 Corner Tremont and Camden streets. 

84 South City Stables. 

85 Corner Castle and Village streets. 


To be taken out on second alarm to boxes: — 


No. 


2 Corner Charter street and Phipps place. 
8 Corner Hull and Snowhill streets. 


4 Causeway street (Boston and Maine Freight Depot). 


5 Corner Causeway and Lowell streets. 

6 Corner Leverett and Willard streets. 

7 Corner Poplar and Spring streets. 

8 Merrimac House (Merrimac street). 

9 Constitution wharf. 
12 Corner Cooper and Endicott streets. 
18 Corner Hanover and Richmond streets. 
14 Corner Commercial street and Eastern avenue. 
15 Corner Commercial and Richmond streets. 
16 East end of Faneuil Hall. 
17 Corner Hanover and Salem streets. 


18 Quincy House. 
33 
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No. 19 Haymarket square (B. & M. Depot). 


No. 


21 
23 
24 
25 


121 
123 
124 
125 
126 
127 
128 
129 
131 
132 
134 
135 
136 
137 


138 
141 
142 
143 
145 
146 
147 


Corner Sudbury and Hawkins streets. 
Corner Cambridge and Bowdoin streets. 
North Russell street (Church). 

West City Stables. 


} Corner Cambridge and West Cedar streets. 


River street (Engine House No 10). 
Corner Beacon and Spruce streets. 
Corner Beacon and Clarendon streets. 
Corner Beacon and Beaver streets. 
Corner Pinckney and Anderson streets. 
Corner Hancock and Myrtle streets. 
Beacon, opposite Somerset street. 

Court square (Police Station No. 2). 
Corner Beacon and Exeter streets. 


SOUTH BOSTON, 


Corner First and A streets. 

Corner Broadway and Dorchester avenue. 

Broadway, near C street (Police Station No. 6). 

Blake’s factory, Dorchester avenue. 

Corner Second and E streets, 

Corner Eighth and E streets. 

Corner of Dorchester avenue and Dorchester street. 

Corner Sixth and B streets. 

Corner Eighth and G streets. 

Broadway, corner Dorchester street. 

Corner Fifth and D streets. 

Corner Eighth and K streets. 

Corner First and K streets. 

Fourth street, between K and L streets (Steamer House 
No. 2). . 

House of Correction (Gate). 

Boston Wharf. 

Page’s Mill (First street). 

Corner Dorchester and Seventh streets. 

Corner P and Fourth streets. 

American Steam Safe Works (City Point). 

Corner G and Thomas streets. 


FIRE DEPARTMENT. 


ROXBURY. 


No. 212 Corner Albany and Hampden streets. 


213 Corner Norfolk avenue and Hampden street. 
214 .Corner Washington and Arnold streets. 

215 Corner Tremont and Cabot streets. 

216 Corner Ruggles and Parker streets. 

217 Corner Ruggles and Tremont streets. 

218 Corner Ruggles street and Shawmut avenue. 
231 Hook and Ladder No. 4 (Eustis street). 

232 Corner Eustis and Dearborn streets. 

234 Dudley street (Police Station No. 9). 

235 Corner Warren and Dudley (Eng. No. 12). 
236 Corner Cabot and Culvert (Eng. No. 13). 
237 Corner Dudley and Putnam streets. 

238 Small-pox Hospital (Swett street). 

245 Pynchon street (Police Station No. 10). 

254 Corner Pynchon and Heath streets. 


Steam Fire Enerne No. 4. 
Located on Bulfinch street. 


To be taken out on first alarm to boxes : — 


No. 2 Corner Charter street and Phipps place. 


8 Corner Hull and Snowhill streets. 


4. Causeway street (Boston and Maine Freight Depot). 


5 Corner Causeway and Lowell streets. 

6 Corner Leverett and Willard streets. 

7 Corner Poplar and Spring streets. 

8 Merrimac House, Merrimac street. 

9 Constitution Wharf. 
12 Corner Cooper and Endicott streets. 
13 Corner Hanover and Richmond streets. 


14 Corner Commercial street and Eastern avenue.. 


~ 15 Corner Commercial and Richmond streets. 
16 East end of Faneuil Hall. 

17 Corner Hanover and Salem streets. 

18 Quincy House. 
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No. 19 Haymarket square (Boston and Maine Depot). 
21 Corner Sudbury and Hawkins streets. 
23 Corner Cambridge and Bowdoin streets. 
24 North Russell street (Church). 
25 West City Stables. 
26 Corner Cambridge and West Cedar streets. 
27 River street (Steamer House No. 10). 
28 Corner Beacon and Spruce streets. 
29 Corner Beacon and Clarendon streets. 
31 Corner Beacon and Beaver streets. 
32 Corner Pinckney and Anderson streets. 
34 Corner Hancock and Myrtle streets. 
35 Beacon street, opposite Somerset street. 
36 Court square (Police Station No. 2). 
37 Corner India street and Central wharf. 
388 Corner Atlantic avenue and Long wharf. 
39 Mason street. : 
41 Corner Washington and Milk streets. 
42 Corner Winter street and Central place. 
43 Corner Washington and Bedford streets. 
45 Federal street, corner Channing street. 
46 Corner Milk and Oliver streets. 
47 Corner Broad street and Rowe’s wharf. 
48 B. H. & E. R. R. Station. 
51 Purchase and Pearl streets. 
52 Corner Bedford and Lincoln streets. 
53 Corner Washington and Boylston streets. 
54 Corner Beach and Hudson streets. 
56 Corner Kneeland and South streets (Old Colony Depot). 
57 Hudson street (Hose House No. 2). 
58 Harvard street (B. and A. Freight Depot). 
58 East street. (School-house). 
61 Warrenton street, near Tremont. 
62 Pleasant street (Providence Depot). 
63 Berkeley street, near Commonwealth avenue. 
64 Indiana place and Washington street. 
65 Corner Harrison avenue and Seneca street. 
67 Corner Washington and Common streets. 


No. 


Fire DEPARTMENT. 


69 Corner Beacon and Exeter streets. 
71 Corner Warren avenue and Berkeley street. 
85 Corner Castle and Village streets. 


Steam Fire ENGINE No. 5. 


Located on Marion street, Hast Boston. 


To be taken out on first alarm to boxes: — 


No. 151 Ferry House. 


152 Corner Sumner and Lamson streets. 

153 Corner Webster and Orleans streets. 

154 Corner Maverick and Meridian streets. 

156 Corner Sumner and Border streets. 

157 Corner Decatur and Liverpool streets. 

158 Corner Paris and Decatur streets. 

161 Grand Junction Yard. 

162 Corner Bennington street and Central square. 
163 Corner Chelsea and Marion streets. 

164 Simpson’s wharf, Marginal street. 

165 Corner Marion and Trenton streets. 

167 Smith and Fisher’s Forge Works, Maverick street. 
171 Porter’s wharf, Border street. 

172 Pottery Works, Condor street. 

173 Eagle and Glendon streets. 

174 Corner Brooks and Saratoga streets. 

175 Corner Chelsea and Saratoga streets. 

176 Sanborn Tube Works, Saratoga street. 

178 Moore and Saratoga streets. 
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To be taken out during the months of January, April, July, } 
October, on second alarm to boxes : — 


No. 


2 Corner Charter street and Phipps place. 

3 Corner Hull and Snowhill streets. 

4 Causeway street (Boston and Maine Freight Depot). 
5 Corner Causeway and Lowell streets. 

6 Corner Leverett and Willard streets. 

7 Corner Poplar and Spring streets. 

8 Merrimac House, Merrimac street. 
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9 Constitution wharf. 

12 Corner Cooper and Endicott streets. 

13 Corner Hanover and Richmond streets. 

14 Corner Commercial street and Eastern avenue. 
15 Corner Commercial and Richmond streets. 

16 East end of Faneuil Hall. 

17 Corner Hanover and Salem streets. 

18 Quincy House. 

19 Haymarket Square (Boston and Maine Depot). 
21 Corner Sudbury and Hawkins streets. 

23 Corner Cambridge and Bowdoin streets. 

36 Court Square (Police Station No. 2). 

37 Corner India street and Central Wharf. 

38 Corner Atlantic aveuue and Long Wharf. 

41 Corner Washington and Milk streets. 


Steam Fire Encine No. 6. 


Located on Wall street. 


To be taken out on first alarm to boxes : — 


No. 


2 Corner Charter street and Phipps place. 
8 Corner Hull and Snowhill streets. 
4 Causeway street (Boston and Maine Freight Depot). 
5 Corner Causeway and Lowell streets. 
6 Corner Leverett and Willard streets. 
7 Corner Poplar and Spring streets. 
8 Merrimac House, Merrimac street. 
9 Constitution wharf. 
12 Corner Cooper and Endicott streets. 
13 Corner Hanover and Richmond streets. 
14 Corner Commercial street and Eastern avenue. 
15 Corner Commercial and Richmond streets. 
16 East end of Faneuil Hall. 
17 Corner Hanover and Salem street. 
18 Quincy House. 
19 Haymarket square (B. & M. Depot). 
21 Corner Sudbury and Hawkins streets. 


i 
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No. 23 Corner Cambridge and Bowdoin streets. 
24 North Russell street (Church). 
25 West City Stables. 
26 Corner Cambridge and West Cedar streets. 
27 River street (Steamer House No. 10). 
28 Corner Beacon and Spruce streets. 
29 Corner Beacon and Clarendon streets. 
31 Corner Beacon and Beaver streets. 
32 Corner Pinckney and Anderson streets. 
34 Corner Hancock and Myrtle streets. 
35 Beacon street, opposite Somerset. 
36 Court Square (Police Station No. 2). 
37 Corner India street and Central wharf. 
38 Corner Atlantic avenue and Long wharf. 
39 Mason street. 
41 Corner Washington and Milk streets. 
42 Corner Winter street and Central place. 
43 Corner Washington and Bedford streets. 
45 Federal street, corner Channing streets. 
46 Corner Milk and Oliver streets. 
47 Corner Broad street and Rowe’s wharf. 
48 B.H. & E. R. R. Station. 
51 Purchase street and Pearl street. 
52 Corner Bedford and Lincoln streets. 
53 Corner Washington and Boylston streets. 
54 Corner Beach and Hudson streets. 
56 Corner Kneeland and South streets (Old Colony Depot). 
62 Pleasant street (Providence Depot). 
63 Berkeley street, near Commonwealth avenue. 
69 Corner Beacon and Exter streets. 


To be taken out on second alarm to boxes :— 


No. 57 Hudson street (Hose House No. 2). 
58 Harvard street (B. & A. Freight Depot). 
59 East street School-house). 
61 Warrenton street, near Tremont. 
64 Indiana place and Washington street. 
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65 Corner Harrison avenue and Seneca street. 
67 Corner Washington and Common streets. 
71 Corner Warren avenue and Berkeley street. 
72 Washington street (Steamer House No. 3). 
85 Corner Castle and Village streets. 


EAST BOSTON. 


. 151 Ferry House. 


152 Corner Summer and Lamson streets. 

153 Corner Webster and Orleans streets. 

154 Corner Maverick and Meridian streets. 

156 Corner Sumner and Border streets. 

157 Corner Decatur and Liverpool streets. 

158 Paris and Decatur streets. 

161 Grand Junction Yard. 

162 Corner Bennington street and Central square. 
163 Corner Chelsea and Marion streets. 

164 Simpson’s wharf, Marginal street. 

165 Corner Marion and Trenton streets. 

167 Smith and Fisher’s Forge Works, Maverick street. 
171 Porter’s wharf, Border street. 

172 Pottery Works, Condor street. 

173 Corner Eagle and Glendon streets. 

174 Corner Brooks and Saratoga streets. 

175 Corner Chelsea and Saratoga streets. 

176 Sanborn Tube Works, Saratoga street. 

178 Corner Moore and Saratoga street. 


To be taken out on third alarm to boxes : — 


No. 68 Corner Harrison avenue and Wareham street. 


73 Corner Shawmut avenue and Waltham street. 
74 Dedham street (Police station No. 5). 

75 Shawmut avenue (Hose House No. 5). 

76 Corner Tremont and Rutland streets. 

78 Parker street and R. R. Crossing. 

79 Corner Dover and Albany streets. 

81 Corner West Canton and Appleton streets. 
82 Northampton street (Hose House No. 4). 

83 Corner Tremont and Camden streets. 

84 South City Stables. | 
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SOUTH BOSTON. 


No. 121 Corner First and A streets. 


123 Corner Broadway and Dorchester avenue. 

124 Broadway, near C street (Police Station No. 6). 
125: Blake’s Factory, Dorchester avenue. 

126 Corner Second and E streets. 


127 Corner Eighth and E streets. 


128 Corner Dorchester avenue and Dorchester street. 

129 Corner Sixth and B streets. 

131 Corner Eighth and G streets. 

132 Broadway, corner Dorchester street 

134 Corner Fifth and D streets. 

135 Corner Eighth and K streets. 

136 Corner First and K streets. 

137 Fourth street, bet. K & L sts. (Steamer House No. 2). 


188 House of Correction (Gate). 


141 Boston Wharf. 
142 Page’s Mill, First street. 
143 Corner Dorchester and Seventh streets. 


145 Corner P and Fourth streets. 


146 American Steam Safe Works, City Point. 
147 G and Thomas streets. 


Steam Fire Encine No. 7. 


Located on East street. 


To be taken out on first alarm to boxes : — 


No. 


2 Corner Charter street and Phipps place. 
4 Causeway street (Boston and Maine Freight Depot). 
5 Corner Causeway and Lowell streets. 
8 Merrimac House, Merrimac street. 
9 Constitution wharf. 
12 Corner of Cooper and Endicott streets. 
13 Corner Hanover and Richmond streets. 
14 Corner Commercial street and Eastern avenue. 
15 Corner Commercial and Richmond streets. 
16 East end of Faneuil Hall. 
34 


4 a 
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No. 17 Corner Hanover and Salem streets. 


18 
19 
21 
23 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
41 
42 
43 
45 
46 
47 
48 
51 
52 
53 
54 
56 
57 
58 
59 
61 
62 
64 
65 
67 
71 
79 


Quincy House. 

Haymarket square (B. & M. Deven 
Corner Sudbury and Hawkins streets. 
Corner Cambridge and Bowdoin streets. 
Beacon street, opposite Somerset street. 
Court square (Police Station No. 2). 
Corner India street and Central wharf. 
Atlantic avenue and Long wharf. 

Mason street. 

Corner Washington and Milk streets. 
Corner Winter street and Central place. 
Corner Washington and Bedford streets. 
Federal street corner Channing street. 
Corner Milk and Oliver streets. 

Corner Broad street and Rowe’s wharf. 
B.H. & E. R. R. Station. 

Purchase street and Pear! street. 

Corner Bedford and Lincoln streets. 
Corner Washington and Boylston streets. 
Corner Beach and Hudson streets. 
Corner Kneeland and South streets (O. C. Depot). 
Hudson street (Hose House No. 2). 
Harvard street (B. & A. Freight Depot). 
East street (School house). 

Warrenton street, near Tremont. 

Pleasant street (Providence Depot). 
Indiana place and Washington street. 
Corner Harrison avenue and Seneca street. 
Corner Washington and Warren streets. 
Corner Warren avenue and Berkley street. 
Corner Dover and Albany streets. 

Corner of Castle and Village streets. 


SOUTH BOSTON. 


. 121 Corner First and A streets. 


123 Corner Broadway and Dorchester avenue. 
124 Broadway, near C street (Police Station No. 6). 
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No. 125 Blake’s Factory, Dorchester avenue. 


126 Corner of Second and E streets. 
129 Corner Sixth and B streets. 
141 Boston wharf. 


To be taken out on second alarm to boxes: — 


No. 


No. 


8 Corner Hull and Snowhill streets. 
6 Corner of Leverett and Vernon streets. 
7 Corner Poplar and Spring streets. 
24 North Russell street (Church). 
25 West City Stables. 
26 Corner Cambridge and West Cedar streets. 
27 River street (Steamer House No. 10.) 
28 Corner Beacon and Spruce streets. 
29 Corner Beacon and Clarendon streets. 
31 Corner Beacon and Beaver streets. 
32 Corner Pinckney and Anderson streets. 
34 Corner Hancock and Myrtle streets. 
63 Berkley street, near Commonwealth avenue. 


SOUTH BOSTON. 


127 Corner of Eighth and E streets. 

128 Dorchester street and Dorchester avenue. 
131 Corner Eighth and G streets. 

132 Broadway, corner Dorchester street. 

134 Corner of Fifth and D streets. 

135 Corner of Eighth and K streets. 

136 Corner First and K streets. 


137 Fourth street, between K and L streets (Steamer House 


No. 2). 
138 House of Correction (Gate). 
142 Page’s mill, First street. 
143 Corner Dorchester and Seventh streets. 
145 Corner P and Fourth streets. 
146 American Steam Safe Works. 
147 Corner G and Thomas streets. 
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To be taken out on third alarm to boxes : — 


No. 68 Corner Harrison avenue and Wareham street. 
69 Corner Beacon and Exeter streets. 
72 Washington street (Steamer House No. 3). 
73 Corner Shawmut avenue and Waltham street. 
74 Dedham street (Police Station No. 5). 
75 Shawmut avenue (Hose House No. 5). 
76 Corner Tremont and Rutland streets. 
78 Corner of Parker street and Railroad Crossing. 
81 Corner West Canton and Appleton streets. 
82 Northampton street, (Hose HouseNo. 4). 
83 Corner Tremont and Camden streets. 
84 South City Stables. ! 


Stram Fire Encine No. 8. 


Located on Salem street. 


To be taken out on first alarm to boxes :— 


No. 2 Corner Charter street and Phipps place. 
3 Corner Hull and Snowhill streets. 
4 Causeway street (Boston and Maine Freight Depot). 
5 Corner Causeway and Lowell streets. 
6 Corner Leverett and Willard streets. 
7 Corner Poplar and Spring streets. . 
8 Merrimac House, Merrimac street. 
9 Constitution wharf. 
12 Corner Cooper and Endicott streets. 
13 Corner Hanover and Richmond streets. 
14 Corner Commercial street and Eastern avenue. 
15 Corner Commercial and Richmond streets. 
16 East end of Faneuil Hall. 5 
17 Corner Hanover and Salem streets. 
18 Quincy House. 
19 Haymarket square (B. and M. Depot). 
21 Corner Sudbury and Hawkins streets. 
23 Corner Cambridge and Bowdoin streets, 
24 North Russell street (Church). 
' 25 West City Stables, 
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No. 26 Corner Cambridge and West Cedar streets. 
27 River street (Steamer House No. 10). 
82 Corner Pinckney and Anderson streets. 
34 Corner Hancock and Myrtle streets. 
35 Beacon street opposite Somerset street. 
36 Court Square (Police Station No. 2). 
87 Corner India street and Central wharf. 
38 Atlantic avenue and Long wharf. 
39 Mason street. 
41 Corner Washington and Milk streets. 
42 Corner Winter street and Central place. 
43 Corner Washington and Bedford streets. 
45 Federal street, corner Channing street. 
46 Corner Milk and Oliver streets. 5 
47 Corner Broad street and Rowe’s wharf. 
48 B.H. GE. R. R. Station. 
: 51 Corner Purchase and Pear! streets. 
52 Corner Bedford and Lincoln streets. 
53 Corner Washington and Boylston streets. 
69 Corner Beacon and Exeter streets. 


To be taken out on second alarm to boxes : — 
EAST BOSTON. 
No. 151 Ferry House. 
152 Corner Sumner and Lamson streets. 
153 Corner Webster and Orleans streets. 
154 Corner Maverick and Meridian streets. 
156 Corner Sumner and Border streets. 
157 Corner Decatur and Liverpool streets. 
158 Corner Paris and Decatur streets. 
161 Grand Junction Yard. 
162 Corner Bennington street and Central square. 
163 Corner Chelsea and Marion streets. 
164 Simpson’s wharf, Marginal street. 
165 Corner Marion and Trenton streets. 
167 Smith & Fisher’s Forge Works, Maverick street. 
‘ 171 Porter’s wharf, Border street. 

172 Pottery Works, Condor street. 
173 Corner Eagle and Glendon streets. 
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No. 
’ 175 Corner Chelsea and Saratoga streets. 


No. 


A 
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174 Corner Brooks and Saratoga streets. 


176 Sanborn Tube Works, Saratoga street. 
178 Corner Moore and Saratoga streets. 


CITY PROPER. 


28 Corner Beacon and Spruce.streets. 

29 Corner Beacon and Clarendon streets. 

31 Corner Beacon and Beaver streets. 

54 Corner Beach and Hudson streets. 

56 Corner Kneeland and South streets (Old Colony Depot). 
57 Hudson street (Hose House No. 2). 

58 Harvard street (B. & A. Freight Depot). 

59 East street (School-house). 

61 Warrenton street (near Tremont street). 

62 Pleasant street (Providence Depot). 

63 Berkeley street, near Commonwealth avenne. 
64 Corner Indiana place andWashington street. 
65 Corner Harrison avenue and Seneca street. 
67 Corner Washington and Common streets. 

85 Corner Castle and Village streets. 


To be taken out on third alarm to boxes : — 


CITY PROPER. 


No. 68 Corner Harrison avenue and Wareham street. 


71 Corner Warren avenue and Berkeley street. 


Steam Fire Encine No. 9. 


Located on Paris street, Hast Boston. 


To be taken out on first alarm to boxes: — 


EAST BOSTON. 


No. 151 Ferry House. 


152 Corner Sumner and Lamson streets. 
153 Corner Webster and Orleans streets. 
154 Corner Maverick and Meridian streets. 
156 Corner Summer and Border streets. 
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No. 157 Corner Decatur and Liverpool streets. 
158 Paris and Decatur streets. 
161 Grand Junction Yard. 
162 Corner Bennington street and Central square 
163 Corner Chelsea and Marion streets. 
164 Simpson’s wharf, Marginal street. 
165 Corner Marion and Trenton streets. 
167 Smith and Fisher’s Forge Works, Maverick street. 
171 Porter’s wharf, Border street. 
172 Pottery Works, Condor street. 
173 Corner Eagle and Glendon streets. 
174 Corner Brooks and Saratoga streets. 
175 Corner Chelsea and Saratoga streets. 
176 Sanborn Tube Works, Saratoga street. 
178 Corner Moore and Saratoga streets. 


To be taken out during the months of February, May, August, 
November, on second alarm to boxes : — 


CITY PROPER. 


No. 2 Corner Charter street and Phipps place. 

3 Corner Hull and Snowhill streets. 

4 Causeway street (Boston and Maine Depot). 
5 Corner Causeway and Lowell streets. 

6 Corner Leverett and Willard streets. - 

7 Corner Poplar and Spring streets. 

8 Merrimac House, Merrimac street. 

9 Constitution wharf. 

2 Corner Cooper and Endicott streets. 

13 Corner Hanover and Richmond streets. 

14 Corner Commercial street and Eastern avenue. 
15 Corner Commercial and Richmond streets. 
16 East end Faneuil Hall. 

17 Corner Hanover and Salem streets. 

18 Quincy House. 

19 Haymarket square (B. & M. Depot). 

21 Corner Sudbury and Hawkins streets. 

23 Corner Cambridge and Bowdoin streets. 

36 Court square (Police station No. 2). 
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No. 37 Corner India street and Central wharf 
38 Corner Atlantic avenue and Long wharf. 
41 Corner Washington and Milk streets. 


Steam Fire Encine No. 10. 


Located on River, foot of Mount Vernon street. 


To be taken out on first alarm to boxes : — 


No. 2 
3 


4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 


12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
21 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
31 
32 
34 
35 
36 


Corner Charter street and Phipps place. 
Corner Hull and Snowhill streets. 
Causeway street (B. & M. Freight Depot). 
Corner Causeway and Lowell streets. 
Corner Leverett and Willard streets. 
Corner Poplar and Spring streets. 
Merrimac House (Merrimac street). 
Constitution wharf. 

Corner Cooper and Endicott streets. 
Corner Hanover and Richmond streets. 
Corner Commercial street and Eastern avenue. 
Corner Commercial and Richmond streets. 
Fast end Faneuil Hall. 

Corner Hanover and Salem streets. 

Quincy House. 

Haymarket square (Boston and Maine Depot). 
Corner Sudbury and Hawkins streets. 
Corner Cambridge and Bowdoin streets. 
North Russell street (Church). 

West City Stables. 

Corner Cambridge and West Cedar streets. 
River street (Steamer House No. 10). 
Corner Beacon and Spruce streets. 

Corner Beacon and Clarendon streets. 
Corner Beacon and Beaver streets. 

Corner Pinckney and Anderson streets. 
Corner Hancock and Myrtle streets. 
Beacon street, opposite Somerset street. 
Court square (Police station No. 2). ° 
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No. 37 Corner India street and Central wharf. 


38 
39 
41 


42 
43 


45 
46 
47 


72 
78 
85 


Corner Atlantic avenue and Long wharf. 
Mason street. 

Corner Washington and Milk streets. 

Corner Winter street and Central place. 
Corner Washington and Bedford streets. 
Federal street, corner Channing street. 
Corner Milk and Oliver streets. . 

Corner Broad street and Rowe’s wharf. 
Boston, H. & E. R. R. Station. 

Corner Purchase and Pear! streets. 

Corner Bedford and Lincoln streets. 

Corner Washington and Boylston streets. 
Corner Beach and Hudson streets. 

Corner Kneeland and South streets (O. C. Depot). 
Hudson street (Hose House No. 2). 
Harvard strect (B. & A. Freight Depot). 
East street (School-house). 

Warrenton street, near Tremont. 

Pleasant street (Providence Depot). 
Berkeley street, near Commonwealth avenue. 
Corner Indiana place and Washington streets. 
Corner Harrison avenue and Seneca street. 
Corner Washington and Common streets. 
Corner Beacon and Exeter streets. 

Corner Warren avenue and Berkeley street. 
Washington street (Steamer House No. 3). 
Parker street and Railroad crossing. 

Corner Castle and Village streets. 


To be taken out on second alarm to boxes : — 


68 
73 
74 
75 
76 
79 
81 


Corner Harrison avenue and Warcham street. 
Corner Shawmut avenue and Waltham street. 
Dedham street (Police Station No. 5). 
Shawmut avenue (Hose House No. 5). 
Corner Tremont and Rutland streets. 
Corner Dover and Albany streets. 
Corner West Canton and Appleton streets. 

35 
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82 Northampton street (Hose House No. 4). 
83 Corner Tremont and Camden streets. 
84 South City Stables. 


SOUTH BOSTON, 


. 121 Corner First and A streets. 


123 Corner Broadway and Dorchester avenue. 

124 Broadway, near C street (Police Station No. 6). 
125 Blake’s Factory, Dorchester avenue. 

126 Corner Second and E streets. 

127 Corner Eighth and E streets. 


SOUTH BOSTON. 


To is taken out on third alarm to boxes :— 


No. 


128 Corner Dorchester street and Dorchester avenue. 
129 Corner Sixth and B streets. 

131 Corner Eighth and G streets. 

132 Broadway (corner Dorchester street). 

134 Corner Fifth and D streets. 


135 Corner Eighth and K streets. 


136 Corner First and K streets. 

137 Fourth street, between K and L streets (Steamer House 
No. 2). 

138 House of Correction (Gate). 

141 Boston wharf. 

142 Page’s Mill, First street. 

143 Corner Dorchester and Seventh streets. 

145 Corner of P and Fourth streets. 

146 American Steam Safe Works, City Point. 

147 Corner G and Thomas streets. 


EAST BOSTON. 


No. 151 Ferry House. 


152 Corner Sumner and Lamson streets. 
153 Corner Webster and Orleans streets. 
54 Corner Maverick and Meridian streets. 
56 Corner Sumner and Border streets. 

57 Corner Decatur and Liverpool streets. 


FrirE DEPARTMENT. 215 


No. 158 Corner Paris and Decatur streets. 
161 Grand Junction Yard. 
162 Corner Bennington street and Central square. 
163 Corner Chelsea and Marion streets. 
164 Simpson’s wharf, Marginal street. 
165 Corner Marion and Trenton streets. 
167 Smith & Fisher’s Forge Works, Maverick street. 
171 Porter’s wharf, Border street. 
172 Pottery Works, Condor street. 
173 Corner Eagle and Glendon streets. 
174 Corner Brooks and Saratoga streets. 
175 Corner Chelsea and Saratoga streets. 
176 Sanborn Tube Works, Saratoga street. 
178 Corner Moore and Saratoga streets. 


Steam Fire Encaine No. 11. 


Located on Sumner street, Hast Boston. 
To be taken out on first alarm to boxes: — 


No. 151 Ferry House. 
152 Corner Sumner and Lamson streets. 
153 Corner Webster and Orleans streets. 
154 Corner Maverick and Meridian streets. 
156 Corner Sumner and Border streets. 
157 Corner Decatur and Liverpool streets. 
158 Corner Paris and Decatur streets. 
161 Grand Junction Yard. 
162 Corner Bennington street and Central square. 
163 Corner Chelsea and Marion streets. 
164 Simpson’s wharf, Marginal street. 
165 Corner Marion and Trenton streets. 
167 Smith and Fisher’s Forge Works, Maverick street. 
171 Porter’s wharf, Border street. 
172 Pottery Works, Condor street. 
173 Corner Eagle and Glendon streets. 
174 Corner Brooks and Saratoga streets. 
175 Corner Chelsea and Saratoga streets. 
176 Sanborn Tube Works, Saratoga street. 
178 Corner Moore and Saratoga streets. 
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To be taken out during the months of March, J ane; September, 
December, on the second alarm to boxes : — 


No. 2 Corner Charter street and Phipps place. 
3 Corner Hull and Snowhill streets. 
Causeway street (Boston and Maine Freight Depot). 
Corner Causeway and Lowell streets. 
Corner Leverett and Willard streets. 
Corner Poplar and Spring streets. 
Merrimae House, Merrimac street. 
Constitution wharf. 
Corner Cooper and Endicott streets. 
Corner Hanover and Richmond streets. 
Corner Commercial street and Eastern avenue. 
15 Corner Commercial and Richmond streets. 
East end of Faneuil Hall. 
17 Corner Hanover and Salem streets. 
18 Quincy House. 
19 Haymarket Square (Boston and Maine Depot). 
21 Corner Sudbury and Hawkins streets. 
23 Corner Cambridge and Bowdoin streets. 
36 Court Square (Police Station No. 2). 
37 Corner India street and Central Wharf. 
88 Corner Atlantie avenue and Long Wharf. 
41 Corner Washington and Milk streets. 
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ENGINE Company No. 12. 


Located Corner Warren and Dudley streets, ** Roxbury District.” 


To be taken out on first alarm to boxes: — 


CITY PROPER. 


No. 68 Corner Harrison avenue and Wareham street. 
71 Corner Warren avenue and Berkeley street. 
72 Washington street (Steamer House No. 3). 
73 Corner Shawmut avenue and Waltham street. 
74 Dedham street (Police Station No. 5). 
75 Shawmut avenue (Hose House No. 5). 
76 Corner Tremont and Rutland streets. 


De hee ae ee st ge el 
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No. 78 Corner of Parker street and Railroad Crossing. 


79 Corner Dover and Albany streets. 

81 Corner West Canton and Appleton streets. 
82 Northampton street, (Hose House No. 4). 
83 Corner Tremont and Camden streets. 

84 South City Stables. 


° 


ROXBURY. 


. 212 Corner Albany and Hampden streets. 


213 Corner Norfolk avenue and Hampden street. 


214 Corner Washington and Arnold streets. 


215 Corner Tremont and Cabot streets. 

216 Corner Ruggles and Parker streets. 

217 Corner Ruggles and Tremont streets. 

218 Corner Ruggles street and Shawmut avenue. 
219 Longwood avenue (Carpet Factory). 

231 Eustis street (Hook and Ladder No. 4). 
232 Corner Eustis and Dearborn streets. 

234 Dudley street (Police Station No. 9). 

235 Corner Warren and Dudley (Eng. No. 12). 
236 Corner Cabot and Culvert (Eng. No. 13). 
237 Corner Dudley and Putnam streets. 

238 Small-pox Hospital (Swett street). 

241 Corner Warren street and Walnut avenue. 
242 Corner Clifford street and Blue Hill avenue. 
243 Centre street (Engine No. 14). 

245 Pynchon street (Police Station No. 10). 
248 Repair Shop, Boston and Providence R. R. 
251 Corner Highland and Cedar streets. 

252 Corner Dale street and Shawmut avenue. 
253 Corner Warren street and Blue Hill avenue. 
254 Corner Pynchon and Heath streets. 

257 Corner Townsend and Warren streets. 

261 Eggleston square. 

262 Highland and Marcella streets. 


. oe 
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To be taken out on second alarm from boxes :— 


ROXBURY. 


No. 246 Longwood. 
247 Corner Tremont and Francis streets. 
256 School-house, Heath street. 


To be taken out on third alarm to boxes: — 


No. 41 
42 
43 
45 
46 
47 
48 
sh 
52 
53 
54 
56 
Be 
58 
59 
61 
62 
63 
64 
65 
67 
69 
85 


CITY PROPER. 
Localiiy of Boxes. 


Corner Washington and Milk streets. 
Corner Winter street and Central place. 
Corner Washington and Bedford streets. 
Federal street corner Channing street. 
Corner Milk and Oliver streets. 

Corner Broad street and Rowe’s wharf. 
B. H. & E. R. R. Station. 

Corner Purchase and Pear! streets. 
Corner Bedford and Lincoln streets. 
Corner Washington and Boylston streets. 
Corner Beach and Hudson streets. 
Corner Kneeland and South streets (Old Colony Depot). 
Hudson street (Hose House No. 2). 
Harvard street (B. and A. Freight Depot). 
East street (School-house). 

Warrenton street (near Tremont). 

Pleasant street (Providence Depot). 
Berkeley street, near Commonwealth avenue. 
Corner Indiana place and Washington street. 
Corner Harrison avenue and Seneca street. 
Corner Washington and Common streets. 
Corner Beacon and Exeter streets. 

Corner Castle and Village streets. 
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SOUTH BOSTON. 


No. 121 Corner First and A streets. 

123 Corner Broadway and Dorchester ave. 

124 Broadway, near C street (Police Station No. 6). 

125 Blake’s Factory, Dorchester avenue. 

126 Corner Second and E streets. 

127 Corner Eighth and E streets. 

128 Corner Dorchester street and Dorchester ave. 

129 Corner Sixth and B streets. 

151 Corner Eighth and G streets. 

132 Broadway, corner Dorchester street. 

134 Corner Fifth and D streets. 

135 Corner Eighth and K streets. 

136 Corner First and K streets. 

137 Fourth street, between K and L streets (Steamer House 

No. 2). 

138 House of Correction (Gate). 

141 Boston wharf. 

142 Page’s mill, First street. 

143 Corner Dorchester and Seventh streets. 
= 145 Corner P and Fourth streets. 

146 American Steam Safe Works, City Point. 

a 147 Corner G and Thomas streets. 


Encine Company No. 13. 


¥ Located on Cabot strzet, Roxbury District.” 
To be taken out on first alarm from boxes :— 


ROXBURY. 


No. 212 Corner Albany and Hampden streets. 

213 Corner Norfolk avenue and Hampden street. 
214 Corner Washington and Arnold streets. 
215 Corner Tremont and Cabot streets. 

216 Corner Ruggles and Parker streets. 

217 Corner Ruggles and Tremont streets. 

218 Corner Ruggles street and Shawmut avenue. 
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No. 219 
231 
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No. 
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Longwood avenue. 
Hook and Ladder No. 4 (Eustis street). 
Corner Eustis and Dearborn streets. 


235 Corner Warren and Dudley streets (Engine No. 12). 


236 


Corner Cabot and Culvert streets (Engine No. 13). 


237 Corner Dudley and Putnam streets. 


238 
241 
242 


Small-pox Hospital (Swett street). 
Corner Warren street and Warren avenue. 
Corner Clifford street and Blue Hill avenue. 


243 Centre street (Engine No. 14). 

245 Pynchon street (Police Station No. 10). 
246 Longwood. 

247 Corner Tremont and Francis streets. 


248 
253 


Repair Shop, Boston and Providence R. R. 
Corner Warren street and Blue Hill avenue. 


254 Corner Pynchon and Heath streets. 
256 School-house, Heath street. 


261 


Eggleston square. 


262 Corner Highland and Marcella streets. 


CITY PROPER. 


Corner Harrison avenue and Wareham street. 
Corner Beacon and Exeter streets. 

Corner Warren avenue and Berkeley street. 
Washington street (Steamer House No. 3). 
Corner Shawmut avenue and Waltham street, 
Dedham street (Police Station No. 5). 
Shawmut avenue (Hose House No. 5). 
Corner Tremont and Rutland streets. 

Parker street and R. R. Crossing. 

Corner Dover and Albany streets. 

Corner West Canton and Appleton streets. 


2 Northampton street (Hose House No. 4). 


Corner Tremont and Camden streets. 
South City Stables. 
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Frre DEPARTMENT. 


To be taken out on second alarm from boxes :— 
No. 234 Dudley street (Police station No. 9). 
251 Corner Highland and Cedar streets. 
252 Corner Dale street and Shawmut avenue. 
257 Corner Townsend and Warren streets. 


To be taken out on third alarm from boxes : — 


No. 


41 
42 
43 


64 
65 
67 
85 


CITY PROPER. 


Corner Washington and Milk streets. 
Corner Winter street and Central place. 
Corner Washington and Bedford streets. 
Corner Federal and Channing streets. 
Corner Milk and Oliver streets. 

Corner Broad street and Rowe’s wharf. 
B. H. & E. R. R. Station. 

Corner Purchase and Pear! streets. 
Corner Bedford and Lincoln streets. 
Corner Washington and Boylston streets. 
Corner Beach and Hudson streets. 


281 


Corner Kneeland and South streets (Old Colony Depot). 


Hudson street (IIose No. 2). 

Harvard street (B. & A. Freight Depot). 
| ast street (School-house). 

Warrenton street (near Tremont). 
Pleasant street (Providence Depot). 


Berkeley street, near Commonwealth avenue. 


Washington street and Indiana place. 
Corner Harrison avenue and Seneca street. 
Corner Washington and Common streets. 
Corner Castle and Village streets. 


SOUTH BOSTON. 


. 121 Corner First and A streets. 


123 Corner Broadway and Dorchester avenue. 


124 Broadway, near C street (Police Station No. 6). 


125 Blake’s factory, Dorchester avenue. 
126 Corner Second and E streets. 
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No. 127 
128 
129 
131 
132 
134 
135 
136 
137 


138 
141 
142 
143 
145 
146 
147 
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Corner Eighth and E streets. 

Corner of Dorchester avenue and Dorchester street. 

Corner Sixth and B streets. 

Corner Eighth and G streets. 

Broadway, corner Dorchester street. 

Corner Fifth and D streets. 

Corner Eighth and K streets. 

Corner First and K streets. . 

Fourth street, between K and L streets (Steamer House* 
No. 2). e 

House of Correction (Gate). 

Boston Wharf. 

Page’s Mill (First street). 

Corner Dorchester and Seventh streets. 

Corner P and Fourth streets. 

American Steam Safe Works (City Point). 

Corner G and Thomas streets. 


ENGINE Company No. 14. 


Located on Centre street, ** Roxbury District.” 


To be taken out on first alarm from boxes: — 


No.212 
215 
214 
215 
216 
PB | 
218 
219 
Pad 
232 
234. 
235 
236 
237 


ROXBURY. 


Corner Albany and Hampden streets. 
Corner Norfolk avenue and Hampden street. 
Corner Washington and Arnold streets. 
Corner Tremont and Cabot streets. 
Corner Ruggles and Parker streets. 
Corner Ruggles and Tremont streets. 
Corner Ruggles street and Shawmut avenue. 
Longwood avenue. 

Hook and Ladder No. 4 (Eustis street). 

Corner Eustis and Dearborn streets. 

Dudley street (Police Station No. 9). 

Corner Warren and Dudley streets (Engine No. 12). 
Corner Cabot and Culvert streets (Engine No. 13). 
Corner Dudley and Putnam streets. 


- 
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238 Small-pox Hospital (Swett street). 

241 Corner Warren street and Walnut avenue. 
242 Corner Clifford street and Blue Hill avenue. 
243 Centre street (Engine No. 14). 

245 Pynchon street (Police Station No. 10). 
246 Longwood. 

247 Corner Tremont and Francis streets. 

248 Repair shop, Boston and Providence R. R. 
251 Corner Highland and Cedar streets. 

252 Corner Dale and Shawmut avenue. 

253 Corner Warren street and Blue Hill avenue. 
254 Corner Pynchon and Heath streets. 

256 School-house, Heath street. 

257 Corner Townsend and Warren streets. 

261 Eggleston square. 

262 Corner Highland and Marcella streets. 


Enerne Company No. 15. 


Located on Dorchester avenue and Broadway Extension. 
To be taken out on first alarm from boxes : — 


No. 121 Corner First and A streets. 
123 Corner Broadway and Dorchester avenue. 
124 Broadway, near C street (Police Station No. 6). 
125 Blake’s Factory, Dorchester avenue. 
126 Corner of Second and E streets. 
127 Corner of Eighth and E streets. 
128 Dorchester street and Dorchester avenue. 
129 Corner Sixth and B streets. 
131 Corner Eighth and G streets. 
132 Broadway, corner Dorchester street. 
134 Corner of Fifth and D streets. 
135 Corner of Eighth and K streets. 
136 Corner First and K streets. 
137 Fourth street, between K & L (Steamer Ho. No. 2). 
138 House of Correction (Gate). 
141 Boston wharf. 
142 Page’s Mill, First street. 
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No. 148 Corner of Dorchester and Seventh streets. 
145 Corner Fourth and P streets. | 
146 American Steam Safe Works, City Point. 
147 Corner G and Thomas streets. 


SteAM Fire Enaine No. 16. 
Located on Temple street. 
To be taken out on first alarm from boxes :— 


No. 342 Corner Neponset avenue and Minot street. 
3843 Corner Water and Walnut streets. 
545 Corner Adams and Granite streets. 
846 Corner Dorchester avenue and Codman street. 
347 Corner Washington aud Fuller streets. 
351 Corner Washington street and Dorchester avenue. 
352 Engine House No. 16. 
353 Engine House 19, Norfolk street. 
3854 Corner Norfolk and Madison streets. 
356 Corner Washington and Norfolk streets. 


To be taken out on second alarm from boxes :— 


No. 312 Corner Boston and Mt. Vernon streets. 
313 Corner Dorchester avenue and Cottage street. 
314 Engine House 21, Boston street. 
315 Corner Stoughton and Cottage streets. 
316 Engine House 17, Meeting-house Hill. 
317 Corner Bird and Ceylon streets. 
821 Savin Hill. 
323 Glover’s Corner. 
324 Corner Green and Bowdoin streets. 
325 Field’s Corner. 
3826 Harrison square. 
327 Harris School-house, Adams street, opp. Centre. 
3841 Corner Commercial and Preston streets. 
3807 Engine House 18, Harvard street. 
3861 Corner Harvard street and Blue Hill avenue. 
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STEAM Fire Encine No. 17. 


Located at Meeting House Hill. 
To be taken out on first alarm from boxes : — 


No. 312 Corner Boston and Mt. Vernon streets. 
313 Corner Dorchester avenue and Cottage strect. 
314 Engine House 21, Boston street. 
315 Corner of Stoughton and Cottage streets. 
316 Engine House No. 17. 
317. Corner Bird and Ceylon streets. 
821 Savin Hill. 
323 Glover’s Corner. 
324 Corner Green and Bowdoin streets. 
325 Field’s Corner. 
326 Harrison square. 
327 Harris School-house, Adams street opposite Centre. 
341 Corner Commercial and Preston streets. 
842 Corner Neponset avenue and Minot street. 
343 Corner Water and Walnut streets. 
357 Engine House No. 18, Harvard street. 


To be taken out on second alarm from boxes : — 


No. 345 Corner Adams and Granite streets. 
346 Corner Dorchester avenue and Codman street. 
347 Corner Washington and Fuller streets. 
851 Corner Washington street and Dorchester avenue. 
352 Engine House No. 16. 
353 Engine House No. 19, Norfolk street. 
854 Corner Norfolk and Madison streets. 
356 Corner Washington and Norfolk streets. 
861 Corner Harvard street and Blue Hill avenue. 


ROXBURY. 


No. 212 Corner Albany and Hampden streets. 
218 Corner Norfolk avenue and Hampden street. 
234 Dudley street (Police Station No. 9). 
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Steam Frre Enaine No. 18. 
Located on Harvard street. 


To be taken out on first alarm from boxes :— © 


No. 316 Engine House No. 17. 
317 Corner Bird and Ceylon streets. 
821 Savin Hill. 
323 Glover’s Corner. 
824 Corner Green and Bowdoin streets. 
325 Field’s Corner. 
826 Harrison square. 
327 Harris School-house, Adams street, opposite Centre. 
341 Corner Commercial and Preston streets. 
342 Corner Neponset avenue and Minot street. 
843 Corner Water and Walnut streets. 
346 Corner Dorchester avenue and Codman street. 
347 Corner Washington and Fuller streets. 
854 Corner Norfolk and Madison streets. 
856 Corner Washington and Norfolk streets. 
357 Engine House No. 18, Harvard street. 
361 Corner Harvard street and Blue Hill avenue. 


ROXBURY. 


No. 253 Corner Warren street and Blue Hill avenue. 


To be taken out on second alarm from boxes : — 
: + 


No. 812 Corner Boston and Mount Vernon streets. 
313 Corner Dorchester avenue and Cottage street. 
314 Engine House No. 21, Boston street. 
315 Corner Stoughton and Cottage streets. 
3845 Corner Adams and Granite streets. 
851 Corner Washington street and Dorchester avenue. 
352 Engine House No. 16. 
353 Engine House No. 19, Norfolk street. 
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Fire DEPARTMENT. 


ROXBURY. 


No. 241 Corner Warren street and Walnut avenue. 
242 Corner Clitford street and Blue Hill avenue. 
257 Corner Townsend and Warren streets. 


To be taken out on third alarm from boxes : — 


ROXBURY. 


No. 212 Corner Albany and Hampden streets. 
213 Corner Norfolk avenue and Hampden street. 
234 Dudley street (Police Station No. 9). 


STEAM—FIRE ENGINE No. 19. 
Located on Norfolk street. 
To be taken out on first alarm from boxes : — 


No. 346 Corner Dorchester avenue and Codman street. 
3847 Corner Washington and Fuller streets. 


851 Corner Washington street and Dorchester avenue. 


3502 Engine House No. 16. 

853 Engine House No. 19, Norfolk street. 

854 Corner Norfolk and Madison streets. 

856 Corner Washington and Norfolk streets. 

357 Engine House No. 18, Harvard street. 

861 Corner Harvard street and Blue Hill avenue. 


To be taken out on second alarm from boxes : — 


No. 812 Corner Boston and Mt. Vernon streets. 
ag 3813 Corner Dorchester avenue and Cottage street. 

314 Engine House No. 21, Boston street. 
315 Corner Stoughton and Cottage streets. 
3816 Engine House No. 17. 
317 Corner Bird and Ceylon streets. 
821 Savin Hill. 
3823 Glover’s Corner. 
824 Corner Green and Bowdoin streets. 
825 Field’s Corner. 
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327 
341 
342 
343 
345 
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Harrison square. 

Harris School-house, Adams street, opposite Centre. 
Corner Commercial and Preston streets. 

Corner Neponset avenue and Minot street. 

Corner Water and Walnut streets. 

Corner Adams and Granite streets. 


Steam Fire Encine No. 20. 


Located on Walnut street. 


To be taken out on first alarm from boxes : — 


No. 826 
327 
341 
342 
343 
345 
351 
352 


Harrison square. 

Harris School-house, Adams street, opposite Centre. 
Corner Commercial and Preston streets. 

Corner Neponset avenue and Minot street. 

Corner Water and Walnut streets. 

Corner Adams and Granite streets. 

Corner Washington street and Dorchester avenue. 
Engine House, No. 16. 


To be taken out on second alarm from boxes : — 


SING 312 
313 
314 
815 
316 
BY7 
321 
323 
324 


Corner Boston and Mount Vernon streets. 
Corner Dorchester avenue and Cottage street. 
Engine House No. 21, Boston street. 

Corner Stoughton and Cottage streets. 
Engine House No. 17. 

Corner Bird and Ceylon streets. 

Savin Hill. 

Glover’s Corner. 

Corner Green and Bowdoin streets. 

Field’s Corner. 

Corner Dorchester avenue and Codman street. 
Corner Washington and Fuller streets. 
Engine House No. 19, Norfolk street. 

Corner Norfolk and Madison streets. 

Corner Washington and Norfolk streets. 
Engine House No. 18, Harvard street. 


Ll Corner Harvard street and Blue Hill avenue. 


Fire DErPaRtTMENT. 


SteAM Fire Enocine No. 21. 
Located on Boston street. 
To be taken out on first alarm from boxes : — 


No. 312 Corner Boston and Mount Vernon streets. 
313 Corner Dorchester avenue aud Cottage street. 
314 Engine House No. 21, Boston street. 
315 Corner Stoughton and Cottage streets. 
316 Engine House No. 17. 
317 Corner Bird and Ceylon streets. 
821 Savin Hill. 
323 Glover’s Corner. 
324 Corner Green and Bowdoin streets. 
325 Field’s Corner. 


ROXBURY. 


No. 212 Corner Albany and Hampden streets. 
213 Corner Norfolk avenue and Hampden street. 
234 Dudley street (Police Station No. 9). 
242 Corner Clifford street and Blue Hill avenue. 


SOUTH BOSTON. 


No. 125 Blake’s Factory, Dorchester avenue. 
128 Corner Dorchester avenue and Dorchester street. 
129 Corner Sixth and B streets. 


To be taken out on second alarm from boxes : — 


No. 326 Harrison square. 


~ 239 


327 Harris School-house, Adams street, opposite Centre. 


841 Corner Commercial and Preston streets. 

842 Corner Neponset avenue and Minot street. 
843 Corner Water and Walnut streets. 

3845 Corner Adams and Granite-streets. 

346 Corner Dorchester avenue and Codman street. 
847 Corner Washington and Fuller streets. 


251 Corner Washington and River streets. 
87 
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No. 214 
231 
232 
235 


No. 121 
123 
124 
126 
127 
131 
132 
134 
185 

136 
137 
138 
141 
142 
143 
145 
146 
147 
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Engine House No. 16. 

Engine House No. 19, Norfolk street. 
Corner Norfolk and Madison streets. 

Corner Washington and Norfolk streets. 
Engine House No. 18, Harvard street. 
Corner Harvard street and Blue Hill avenue. 


ROXBURY. 


Corner Washington and Arnold streets. 

Hook and Ladder No. 4 (Eustis street). 

Corner Eustis and Dearborn streets. 

Corner Warren and Dudley streets (Engine No. 12). 


SOUTH BOSTON. 


Corner First and A streets. 

Corner Broadway and Dorchester avenue. 
Broadway, near C street (Police Station No. 6). 
Corner Second and E streets. 

Corner Eighth and E streets. 

Corner Eighth and G streets. 

Broadway, corner Dorchester street. 

Corner Fifth and D streets. 

Corner Eighth and K streets. 

Corner First and K streets. 

Fourth street, bet. K & L sts. (Steamer House No. 2). 
House of Correction (Gate). 

Boston wharf. 

Page’s Mill, First street. 

Corner Dorchester and Seventh streets. 

Corner P and Fourth streets. 

American Steam Safe Works, City Point. 

G and Thomas streets. 


To be taken out on third alarm from boxes: — 


No. 217 
245 


ROXBURY. 


Corner Ruggles and Tremont streets. 
Pynchon street (Police Station No. 10). 
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Host Company No. 1. 


Located on Salem street. 


To be taken out on first alarm from boxes : — 


No. 


23 


Corner Charter street and Phipps place. 

Corner Hull and Snowhill streets. 

Causeway street (Boston and Maine Freight Dépery 
Corner Causeway and Lowell streets. 

Corner Leverett and Willard streets. 

Corner Poplar and Spring streets. 

Merrimac House, Merrimac street. 


Constitution wharf. 


Corner Cooper and Endicott streets. 

Corner Hanover and Richmond streets. 

Corner Commercial street and Eastern avenue. 
Corner Commercial and Richmond streets. 
East end of Faneuil Hall. 

Corner Hanover and Salem streets. 

Quincy House. 

Haymarket square (B. and M. Depot). 

Corner Sudbury and Hawkins streets. 

Corner Cambridge and Bowdoin streets. 


24 North Russell street (Church). 


25 
26 
27 


West City Stables. 
Corner Cambridge and West Cedar streets. 
River street (Steamer House No. 10). 


82 Corner Pinckney and Anderson streets. 


34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
41 
42 
43 


Corner Hancock and Myrtle streets. 
Beacon street, opposite Somerset. 

Court square (Police Station No. 2). 
Corner India street and Central wharf. 
Atlantic avenue and Long wharf. 
Mason street. 

Corner Washington and Milk streets. 
Corner Winter street and Central place. 
Corner Washington and Bedford streets. 
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No. 45 Federal street, corner Channing street. 
46 Corner Milk and Oliver streets. 
47 Corner Broad street and Rowe’s wharf. 
48 B. H. & E. R. R. Station. + 
51 Corner Purchase and Pear! streets. 
52 Corner Bedford and Lincoln streets. 
53 Corner Washington and Boylston streets. 


To be taken out on second alarm from boxes :— 


EAST BOSTON. 


No. 151 Ferry House. 
152 Corner Sumner and Lamson streets. 
153 Corner Webster and Orleans streets. 
154 Corner Maverick and Meridian streets. 
156 Corner Sumner and Border streets. 
157 Corner Decatur and Liverpool streets. 
158 Corner Paris and Decatur streets. 
161 Grand Junction Yard. 
162 Corner Bennington street and Central square. 
163 Corner Chelsea and Marion streets. 
164 Simpson’s wharf, Marginal street. 
165 Corner Marion and Trenton streets. 
167 Smith and Fisher’s Forge Works, Maverick street. 
171 Porter’s wharf, Border street. 
172 Pottery Works, 146 Condor street. 
173 Corner Eagle and Glendon streets. 
174 Corner Brooks and Saratoga streets. 
175 Corner Chelsea and Saratoga streets. 
176 Sanborn Tube Works, Saratoga street. 
178 Corner Moore and Saratoga streets, 


To be taken out on third alarm from boxes : — 


No. 28 Corner Beacon and Spruce streets. 
29 Corner Beacon and Clarendon streets. 
31 Corner Beacon and Beaver streets. 
54 Corner Beach and Hudson streets. 
06 Corner Kneeland and South streets (O. C. Depot). 
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57 Hudson street (Hose House No. 2). 

58 Harvard street (B. & A. Freight Depot). 

59 East street (School-house). 

61 Warrenton street, near Tremont. 

62 Pleasant street (Providence Depot). 

63 Berkeley street, near Commonwealth avenue. 
64 Indiana piace and Washington street. 

65 Corner Harrison avenue and Seneca street. 
67 Corner Washington and Common streets. 

68 Corner Harrison avenue and Wareham street. 
69 Corner Beacon and Exeter streets. 

71 Corner Warren avenue and Berkeley street. 
85 Corner of Castle and Village streets. 


Hose Company No. 2. 
Located on Hudson street. 


To be taken out on first alarm from boxes : — 


No. 16 East end of Faneuil Hall. 
17 Corner Hanover and Salem streets. 
18 Quincy House. | 
19 Haymarket square (Boston and Maine Depot). 
21 Corner Sudbury and Hawkins streets. 
23 Corner Cambridge and Bowdoin streets. 
24 North Russell street (Church). 
25 West City Stables. 
26 Corner Cambridge and West Cedar streets. 
27 River street (Steamer House No. 10). 
28 Corner Beacon and Spruce streets. 
29 Corner Beacon and Clarendon streets. 
81 Corner Beacon and Beaver streets. 
~ $82 Corner Pinckney and Anderson streets. 
84 Corner, Hancock and Myrtle streets. 
35 Beacon street, opposite Somerset street. 
86 Court square (Police Station No. 2). 
37 Corner India street and Central wharf. 
38 Corner Atlantic avenue and Long wharf. 
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No. 39 
41 
42 
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45 
46 
47 
48 
51 
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56 
57 
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69 
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81 
84 
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Mason street. , 

Corner Washington and Milk streets. 
Corner Winter street and Central place. 
Corner Washington and Bedford streets. 
Federal street, corner Channing street. 
Corner Milk and Oliver streets. 

Corner Broad street and Rowe’s wharf. 
B. H. & E. R. R. Station. 

Purchase and Pear! streets. 

Corner Bedford and Lincoln streets. 
Corner Washington and Boylston streets. . 
Corner Beach and Hudson streets. 


Corner Kneeland and South streets (Old Colony Depot). 


Hudson street (Hose House No. 2). 

Harvard street (B. and A. Freight Depot). 
East street (School-house). 

Warrenton street, near Tremont. 

Pleasant street (Providence Depot). 
Berkeley street, near Commonwealth avenne. 
Indiana place and Washington street. 
Corner Harrison avenue and Seneca street. 
Corner Washington and Common streets. 
Corner Harrison avenue and Wareham street. 
Corner Beacon and Exeter streets. 

Corner Warren avenue and Berkeley street. 
Washington street (Steamer House No. 3). 
Corner Shawmut avenue and Waltham street. 
Dedham street (Police Station No. 5). 
Shawmut avenue (Hose House No. 5). 
Corner Tremont and Rutland streets. 

Corner Dover and Albany streets. | 

Corner West Canton and Appleton streets. 
South City Stables. 

Corner Castle and Village streets. 


Fire DEPARTMENT. 


SOUTH BOSTON. 


To be taken out on second alarm from boxes : — 


No. 


No. 


121 
123 
124 
125 
126 


Corner First and A streets. 

Corner Broadway and Dorchester avenue. 
Broadway, near C street (Police Station No. 6). 
Blake’s Factory (Dorchester avenue). 

Corner Second and E streets. 


127 Corner Eighth and E streets. 


128 
129 
131 
132 
134 
135 
136 


137 


138 
141 
142 
143 
145 
146 
147 


2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 


12 
13 


Corner Dorchester avenue and Dorchester street. 
Corner Sixth and B streets. 

Corner Eighth and G streets. 

Corner Broadway and Dorchester street. 

Corner Fifth and D streets. 

Corner Eighth and K streets. 

Corner First and K streets. 


No. 2). 
House of Correction (Gate). 
Boston wharf. 
Page’s Mill (First street). 
Corner Dorchester and Seventh streets. 
Corner Fourth and P streets. 
American Steam Safe Works (City Point). 
Corner G and Thomas streets. 


CITY PROPER. 


Corner Charter street and Phipps place. 

Corner Hull and Snowhill streets. 

Causeway street (Boston and Maine Freight Depot). 
Corner Causeway and Lowell streets. 

Corner Leverett and Wiilard streets. 

Corner Poplar and Spring streets. 

Merrimac House, Merrimac street. 

Constitution wharf. 

Corner Cooper and Endicott streets. 

Corner Hanover and Richmond streets. 
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Fourth street, between K and L streets (Steamer House 
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14 Corner Commercial street and Eastern avenue. 
15 Corner Commercial and Richmond streets. 

82 Northampton street (Hose House No. 4). 

83 Corner Tremont and Camden streets. | 


ROXBURY. 


Roxbury, east of Shawmut avenue. 
To be taken out on third alarm to boxes: — . 


No. 212 Corner Albany and Hampden streets. 
213 Corner Norfolk avenue and Hampden street. 
214 Corner Washington and Arnold streets. 
218 Corner Ruggles and Shawmut avenue. 
231 Hook and Ladder No. 4 (Eustis street). 
2382 Corner Eustis and Dearborn streets. 
234 Dudley street (Police Station No. 9). 
235 Corner Warren and Dudley streets (Engine No. 12). 
238 Small-pox Hospital (Swett street). 
241 Corner Warren street and Walnut avenue. 
242 Corner Clifford street and Blue Hill avenue. 
252 Corner Dale street and Shawmut avenue. 
253 Corner Warren street and Blue Hill avenue. 
257 Corner Townsend and Warren streets. 
261 Eggleston square. 
262 Corner Highland and Marcella streets. 


Host Company No. 38. 
Located on North Grove street. 


To be taken out on first alarm from boxes :— 


No. 2 Corner Charter street and Phipps place. 
3 Corner Hull and Snowhill streets. 
4 Causeway street (B. & M. Freight Depot). 
5 Corner Causeway and Lowell streets. 
6 Corner Leverett and Willard streets. 
7 Corner Poplar and Spring streets. 
8 Merrimack House, Merrimack street. 
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. 9 Constitution wharf. 


12 Corner Cooper and Endicott streets. , 
13 Corner Hanover and Richmond streets. 
14 Corner Commercial street and Eastern avenue. 
15 Corner Commercial and Richmond streets. 
16 East end of Faneuil Hall. 
17 Corner Hanover and Salem streets. 
18 Quincy House. 
19 Haymarket square (B. & M. Depot). 
21 Corner Sudbury and Hawkins streets. 
23 Corner Cambridge and Bowdoin streets. 
24 North Russell street (Church). 
25 West City Stables. 
26 Corner Cambridge and West Cedar streets. 
27 River street (Steamer House No. 10). 
28 Corner Beacon and Spruce streets. 
29 Corner Beacon and Clarendon streets. 
31 Corner Beacon and Beaver streets. 
32 Corner Pinckney and Anderson streets. 
34 Corner Hancock and Myrtle streets. 
35 Beacon street opposite Somerset street. 
386 Court square (Police Station No. 2). 
37 Corner India street and Central wharf. 
38 Corner Atlantic avenue and Long wharf. 
39 Mason street. 
41 Corner Washington and Milk streets. 
42 Corner Winter street and Central place. 
43 Corner Washington and Bedford streets. 
45 Corner Federal and Channing streets. 
46 Corner Milk and Oliver streets. 
47 Corner Broad street and Rowe’s wharf. 
48 B.H. & E. R. R. Station. 
51 Corner Purchase and Pear! streets. 
52 Corner Bedford and Lincoln streets. 
53 Corner Washington and Boylston streets. 
54 Corner Beach and Hudson streets. 
56 Corner Kneeland and South streets (Old Colony Depot). 
57 Hudson street (Hose House No. 2). 
38 
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No. 58 Harvard street (B. & A. Freight Depot). 
59 East street (School-house). 
61 Warrenton street (near Tremont street) 
62 Pleasant street (Providence Depot). 
63 Berkley street, near Commonwealth avenue. 
64 Corner Indiana place and Washington street. 
65 Corner Harrison avenue and Seneca street. 
67 Corner Washington and Common streets. 
69 Corner Beacon and Exeter streets. _ 
85 Corner Castle and Village streets. 


To be taken out on second alarm from boxes : — 


‘No. 68 Corner Harrison avenue and Wareham street. 
71 Corner Warren avenue and Berkeley street. 
72 Washington street (Steamer House No. 3). 
73 Corner Shawmut avenue and Waltham street. 
74 Dedham street (Police Station No. 5). 

75 Shawmut avenue (Hose House No. 5). 

76 Corner Tremont and Rutland streets. 

78 Parker street and R. R. Crossing. 

79 Corner Dover and Albany streets. 

81 Corner West Canton and Appleton streets. ~ 
82 Northampton street (Hose House No. 4), 

83 Corner Tremont and Camden streets. 

84 South City Stables. 


EAST BOSTON. 


No. 151 Ferry House. 
152 Corner Sumner and Lamson streets. 
158 Corner Webster and Orleans streets. 
154 Corner Maverick and Meridian streets. 
156 Corner Sumner and Border streets. 
157 Corner Decatur and Liverpool streets. 
158 Paris and Decatur streets. 
161 Grand Junction Yard. 
162 Corner Bennington street and Central square. 
163 Corner Chelsea and Marion streets. 


- 


| 
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No. 164 Simpson’s wharf, Marginal street. 


165 Corner Marion and Trenton streets. 

167 Smith and Fisher’s Forge Works, Maverick street. 
171 Porter’s wharf, Border street. 

172 Pottery Works, Condor street. 

173 Corner Eagle and Glendon streets. 

174 Corner Brooks and Saratoga streets. 

175 Corner Chelsea and Saratoga streets. 

176 Sanborn Tube Works, Saratoga street. 

178 Corner Moore and Saratoga streets. 


SOUTH BOSTON. 


To be taken out on third alarm from boxes : — 


bi 121 Corner First and A streets. 


123 Corner Broadway and Dorchester avenue. 

124 Broadway, near C street (Police Station No. 6). 

125 Blake’s Factory, Dorchester avenue. 

126 Corner Second and E streets. 

127 Corner Eighth and E streets. 

128 Corner Dorchester street and Dorchester avenue. . 

129 Corner Sixth and B streets. 

131 Corner Eighth and G streets. 

132 Broadway (corner Dorchester street). 

134 Corner Fifth and D streets. 

135 Corner Eighth and K streets. 

136 Corner First and K streets. 

137 Fourth street, between K and L streets (Steamer House 
No. 2). | 

138 House of Correction (Gate). 

141 Boston wharf. 

142 Page’s Mill, First street. 

143 Corner Dorchester and Seventh streets. 

145 Corner of P and Fourth streets. 

146 American Steam Safe Works, City Point. 

147 Corner G and Thomas streets. 
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Host Company No. 4. 
Located on Northampton street. 
To be taken out on first alarm from boxes :— 


No. 68 Corner Harrison avenue and Wareham street. 
71 Corner Warren avenue and Berkeley street. 
72 Washington street (Steamer House No. 3). 
73 Corner Shawmut avenue and Waltham street. 
74 Dedham street (Police Station No. 5). 

75 Shawmut avenue (Hose House No. 5). 

76 Corner Tremont and Rutland streets. 

79 Corner Dover and Albany streets. 

81 Corner West Canton and Appleton streets. 

82 Northampton street (Hose House No. 4). 

83 Corner Tremont and Camden streets. 

84 South City Stables. : 


ROXBURY. 


No. 212 Corner Albany and Hampden streets. 
213 Corner Norfolk avenue and Hampden street. 
214 Corner Washington and Arnold streets. 
215 Corner Tremont and Cabot streets. 
216 Corner Ruggles and Parker streets. 
217 Corner Ruggles and Tremont streets. 
218 Corner Ruggles street and Shawmut avenue. 
231 Hook and Ladder No. 4 (Eustis street). 
238 Small-pox Hospital (Swett street). 
245 Pynchon street (Police Station No. 10). 


To be taken out on second alarm from boxes: — _ 


CITY PROPER. 


No. 538 Corner Washington and Boylston streets. 
54 Corner Beach and Hudson streets. , 
56 Corner Kneeland and South streets (O. C. Depot). 
87 Hudson street (Hose House No. 2). 
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No. 58 Harvard strect (B. & A. Freight Depot). 
59 East street (School-house). 
61 Warrenton street, near Tremont. 
62 Pleasant street (Providence Depot). 
63 Berkeley street, near Commonwealth avenue. 
64 Corner Indiana place and Washington streets. 
65 Corner Harrison avenue and Seneca street. 
67 Corner Washington and Common streets. 
78 Parker street and R. R. Crossing. 
85 Corner Castle and Village streets. 


ROXBURY. 


No. 219 Longwood avenue. 
232 Corner Eustis and Dearborn streets. 
234 Dudley street (Police Station No. 9). 
235 Corner Warren and Dudley streets (Engine No. 12). 
236 Corner Cabot and Culvert streets (Engine No. 13). 
237 Corner Dudley and Putnam streets. 
241 Corner Warren street and Walnut avenue. 
242 Corner Clifford street and Blue Hill avenue. 
243 Centre street (Engine No. 14). 


To be taken out on third alarm from boxes :— 


SOUTH BOSTON. 


No. 121 Corner First and A streets. 
123 Corner Broadway and Dorchester ave. 
124 Broadway, near C street (Police Station No. 6). 
125 Blake’s Factory, Dorchester avenue. 
126 Corner Second and E streets. 
127 Corner Eighth and E streets. 
128 Corner Dorchester street and Dorchester ave. 
129 Corner Sixth and B streets. 
131 Corner Eighth and G streets. 
132 Broadway, corner Dorchester street. 
134 Corner Fifth and D streets. 
135 Corner Eighth and K streets. 


Bes 
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No. 136 Corner First and K streets. 
137 Fourth street, between K and L streets (Steamer House 
No. 2). 
138 House of Correction (Gate). 
141 Boston wharf. 
142 Page’s mill,. First street. 
143 Corner Dorchester and Seventh streets. : 
145 Corner P and Fourth streets. 
146 American Steam Safe Works, City Point. 
147 Corner G and Thomas streets. 


Hosr Company No. 5. 


Locatei on Shawmut avenue. 
To be taken out on first alarm from boxes : — 


No. 42 Corner Winter street and Central place. 
43 Corner Washington and Bedford streets. 
48 Boston, H. & E. R. R. Station. 
52 Corner Bedford and Lincoln streets. 
53 Corner Washington and Boylston streets. 
54 Corner Beach and Hudson streets. 
56 Corner Kneeland and South streets (Old Colony Depot). 
57 Hudson street (Hose House No. 2). 
58 Harvard street (B. & A. Freight eal 
59 East street School-house). 
61 Warrenton street, near Tremont. 
62 Pleasant street (Providence Depot). 
63 Berkeley street (near Commonwealth avenue). 
64 Corner Indiana place and Washington street. 
65 Corner Harrison avenue and Seneca street. 
67 Corner Washington and Common streets. 
68 Corner Harrison avenue and Wareham street. 
71 Corner Warren avenue and Berkeley street. 
72 Washington street (Steamer House No. 8). 
73 Corner Shawmut avenue and Waltham street. 
74 Dedham street (Police Station No. 5). 
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No. 75 Shawmut avenue (Hose House No. 5). 
76 Corner Tremont and Rutland streets. 
79 Corner Dover and Albany streets, 
81 Corner West Canton and Appleton streets. 
82 Northampton street (Hose House No. 4). 
83 Corner Tremont and Camden streets. 
84 South City Stables. 
85 Corner Castle and Village streets. 


To be taken out on second alarm from boxes : — 


No. 2 Corner Charter street and Phipps place. 

8 Corner Hull and Snowhill streets. 

4 Causeway street (Boston and Maine Freight Depot). 
5 Corner Causeway and Lowell streets. 

6 Corner Leverett and Willard streets. 

7 Corner Poplar and Spring streets. 

8 Merrimac House (Merrimac street). 

9 Constitution wharf. 

2 Corner Cooper and Endicott streets. 

13 Corner Hanover and Richmond streets. 

14 Corner Commercial street and Eastern avenue. 
15 Corner Commercial and Richmond streets. 
16 East end of Faneuil Hall. 

17 Corner Hanover and Salem streets. 

18 Quincy House. 

19 Haymarket square (B. and M. Depot). 

21 Corner Sudbury and Hawkins streets. 

23 Corner Cambridge and Bowdoin streets. 
24 North Russell street (Church). 

25 West City Stables. 

26 Corner Cambridge and West Cedar streets. 
27 River street (Steamer House No. 10.) 

28 Corner Beacon and Spruce streets. 

29 Corner Beacon and Clarendon streets. 

31 Corner Beacon and Beaver streets. 

82 Corner Pinckney and Anderson streets. 

84 Corner Hancock and Myrtle streets. 

35 Beacon street opposite Somerset street. 
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36 Court Square (Police Station No. 2). 
387 Corner India street and Central wharf. 
388 Atlantic avenue and Long wharf. 

39 Mason street. 

41 Corner Washington and Milk streets. 
45 Federal street, corner Channing street. 
46 Corner Milk and Oliver streets. 

47 Corner Broad street and Rowe’s wharf. 
51 Corner Purchase and Pearl streets. 

69 Corner Beacon and Exeter streets. 


SOUTH BOSTON. 


. 121 Corner First and A streets. 


123 Corner Broadway and Dorchester avenue. 

124 Broadway, near C street (Police Station No. 6). : 

125 Blake’s factory, Dorchester avenue. 

126 Corner Second and EK streets. 

127 Corner Eighth and E streets. 

128 Corner of Dorchester avenue and Dorchester street. 

129 Corner Sixth and B streets. 

131 Corner Eighth and G streets. 

132 Broadway, corner Dorchester street. 

134 Corner Fifth and D streets. 

1385 Corner Eighth and K streets. 

136 Corner First and K streets. 

137 Fourth street, between K and L streets (Steamer House 
No. 2). 

138 House of Correction (Gate). 

141 Boston wharf. _* 

142 Page’s Mill (First street). 

143 Corner Dorchester and Seventh streets. 

145 Corner P and Fourth streets. 

146 American Steam Safe Works (City Point). 

147 Corner G and Thomas streets. 
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ROXBURY. 


No. 212 Corner Albany and Hampden streets. 
213 Corner Norfolk avenue and Hampden street. 
214 Corner Washington and Arnold streets. 
215 Corner Tremont and Cabot streets. 
216 Corner Ruggles and Parker streets. 
217 Corner Ruggles and Tremont streets. 
218 Corner Ruggles street and Shawmut avenue. 
231 Eustis street (Hook and Ladder No. 4). 
232 Corner Eustis and Dearborn streets. — 
234 Dudley street (Police Station No. 9). 
235 Corner Warren and Dudley (Eng. No. 12). 
236 Corner Cabot and Culvert (Eng. No. 13). 
237 Corner Dudley and Putnam streets. 
238 Small-pox Hospital (Swett street). 
245 Pynchon street (Police Station No. 10). 
248 Repair Shop, Boston and Providence R. R. 
254 Corner Pynchon and Heath streets. 


Hose Company No. 6. 
Located on Chelsea street, East Boston. 


To be taken out on first alarm from boxes : — 


EAST BOSTON. 


No. 151 Ferry House. 
152 Corner Sumner and Lamson streets. 
153 Corner Webster and Orleans streets. 
154 Corner Maverick and Meridian streets. 
156 Corner Sumner and Border streets. 
157 Corner Decatur and Liverpool streets. 
158 Corner Paris and Decatur streets. 
161 Grand Junction Yard. 
162 Corner Bennington street and Central square. 
163 Corner Chelsea and Marion streets. 
164 Simpson’s wharf, Marginal street. 

89 
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No. 165 Corner Marion and Trenton streets. 
167 Smith & Fisher’s Forge Works, Maverick street. 
171 Porter’s wharf, Border street. 
172 Pottery Works, Condor street. 
173 Corner Eagle and Glendon streets. 
174 Corner Brooks and Saratoga streets. 
175 Corner Chelsea and Saratoga streets. 
176 Sanborn Tube Works, Saratoga street. 
178 Corner Moore and Saratoga streets. 


And not to be taken from East Boston except by order of an 
Engineer. 


Host Company No. 7. 
Located on Tremont street, ** Roxbury District.” 


To be taken out on first alarm from boxes: — 


CITY PROPER. 


No. 78 Corner of Parker street and Railroad Crossing. 
82 Northampton street (Hose House No. 4). 
83 Corner Tremont and Camden streets. 
84 South City Stables. 


ROXBURY. 


No. 212 Corner Albany and Hampden streets. 
213 Corner Norfolk avenue and Hampden street. 
214 Corner Washington and Arnold streets. 
215 Corner Tremont and Cabot streets. 
216 Corner Ruggles and Parker streets. 
217 Corner Ruggles and Tremont streets. 
218 Corner Ruggles street and Shawmut avenue. 
219 Longwood avenue (Carpet Factory). 
231 Hook and Ladder No. 4 (Eustis street). 
232 Corner Eustis and Dearborn streets. 
234 Dudley street (Police Station No. 9). 
235 Corner Warren and Dudley streets (Engine No. 12). 
236 Corner Cabot and Culvert streets (Engine No. 13). 
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No. 237 Corner Dudley and Putnam streets. 
238 Small-pox Hospital (Swett street). 
241 Corner Warren street and Walnut avenue. 
242 Corner Clifford street and Blue Hill avenue. 
243 Centre street (Engine No. 14). 
245 Pynchon street (Police Station No. 10). 
246 Longwood. 
247 Corner Tremont and Francis streets. 
248 Repair shop, Boston and Providence R. R. 
251 Corner Highland and Cedar streets. 
252 Corner Dale street and Shawmut avenue. 
253 Corner Warren street and Blue Hill avenue. 
254 Corner Pynchon and Heath streets. 
256 School-house, Heath street. 
257 Corner Townsend and Warren streets. 
261 Eggleston square. 
262 Corner Highland and Marcella streets. 


Hoss Company No. 8. 
Located on Church street, between Fayette and Melrose streets. 
To be taken out on first alarm from boxes : — 


No. 16 East end of Faneuil Hall. 
17 Corner Hanover and Salem streets. 
18 Quincy House. 
21 Corner Sudbury and Hawkins streets. 
23 Corner Cambridge and Bowdoin streets. 
27 River street (Steamer House No. 10). 
28 Corner Beacon and Spruce streets. 
29 Corner Beacon and Clarendon streets. 
31 Corner Beacon and Beaver streets. 
82 Corner Pinckney and Anderson streets. 
384 Corner Hancock and Myrtle streets. 
85 Beacon street, opposite Somerset. 
36 Court Square (Police Station No. 2). 
37 Corner India street and Central wharf. 
38 Corner Atlantic avenue and Long wharf. 
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Mason street. 

Corner Washington and Milk streets. 
Corner Winter street and Central place. 
Corner Washington and Bedford streets. 
Federal street, corner Channing street. 
Corner Milk and Oliver streets. 

Corner Broad street and Rowe’s wharf. 
B. H. & E. R. R. Station. 

Corner Purchase and Pearl streets. 
Corner Bedford and Lincoln streets. 
Corner Washington and Boylston streets. 
Corner Beach and Hudson streets. 
Corner Kneeland and South streets (Old Colony Depot). 
Hudson street (Hose House No. 2). 

Harvard street (B. and A. Freight Depot). 
East street (School-house). 

Warrenton street (near Tremont). 

Pleasant street (Providence Depot). 
Berkeley street, near Commonwealth avenue. 
Corner Indiana place and Washington street. 
Corner Harrison avenue and Seneca street. 
Corner Washington and Common streets. 
Corner Harrison avenue and Wareham street. 
Corner Beacon and Exeter streets. 

Corner Warren avenue and Berkeley street. 
Washington street (Steamer House No. 3). 
Corner Shawmut avenue and Waltham street. 
Dedham street (Police Station No. 5). 
Shawmut avenue (Hose House No. 5). 
Corner Tremont and Rutland streets. 

Corner Dover and Albany streets. 

Corner West Canton and Appleton streets. 
Northampton street (Hose House No. 4). 
Corner Tremont and Camden streets. 

South City Stables. 

Corner Castle and Village streets. 


Frre DEPARTMENT. 


To be taken out on second alarm from boxes : — 


No. 2 Corner Charter street and Phipps place. 
8 Corner Hull and Snowhill streets. 
Causeway street (Boston and Maine Freight Depot). 
Corner Causeway and Lowell streets. . 
Corner Leverett and Willard streets. 
Corner Poplar and Spring streets. 
Merrimac House, Merrimac street. 
Constitution wharf. 
Corner Cooper and Endicott streets. 
13 Corner Hanover and Richmond streets. 
14 Corner Commercial street and Eastern avenue. 
15 Corner Commercial and Richmond streets. 
19 Haymarket Square (B. & M. Depot). 
24 North Russell street (Church). 
25 West City Stables. 
26 Corner Cambridge and West Cedar streets. 
78 Parker street and Railroad crossing. 
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To be taken out on third alarm from boxes : — 


ROXBURY. 


No. 215 Corner Tremont and Cabot streets. 
216 Corner Ruggles and Parker streets. 
217 Corner Ruggles and Tremont streets. 
219 Longwood avenue (Carpet Factory). 
236 Corner Cabot and Culvert streets (Engine No. 13). 
243 Centre street (Engine No. 14). 
245 Pynchon street (Police Station No. 10). 
246 Longwood. 
247 Corner Tremont and Francis streets. 
248 Repair Shop, Boston and Providence R. R. 
251 Corner Highland and Cedar streets. 
254 Corner Pynchon and Heath streets. 
256 School-house, Heath street. 
262 Corner Highland and Marcella strects. 
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SOUTH BOSTON. 


No. 121 Corner First and A streets. 
123 Corner Broadway and Dorchester avenue. 
124 Broadway, near C street (Police Station No. 6). 
125 Blake’s Factory, Dorchester avenue. 
126 Corner of Second and E streets. 
127 Corner of Eighth and E streets. 
128 Dorchester street and Dorchester avenue. 
129 Corner Sixth and B streets. 
131 Corner Eighth and G streets. 
132 Broadway, corner Dorchester street. . 
134 Corner of Fifth and D streets. 
135°Corner of Eighth and K streets. 
136 Corner First and K streets. 
137 Fourth street, between K & L (Steamer Ho. No, 2). 
138 House of Correction (Gate). 
141 Boston wharf. 
142 Page’s Mill, First street. 
143 Corner of Dorchester and Seventh streets. 
145 Corner Fourth and P streets. 
146 American Steam Safe Works, City Point. 
147 Corner G and Thomas streets. 


Hose Company No. 9. 
Located on B street, South Boston. 
To be taken out on first alarm from boxes : — 


SOUTH BOSTON. 


No. 121 Corner First and A streets. 
123 Corner Broadway and Dorchester avenue. 
124 Broadway, near C street (Rolice Station No. 6). 
125 Blake’s Factory (Dorchester avenue). 
126 Corner Second and E'streets. 
127 Corner Eighth and E streets. 
128 Corner Dorchester avenue and Dorchester street. 
129 Corner Sixth and B streets. 
131 Corner Eighth and G streets. 
132 Corner Broadway and Dorchester street. 
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No. 134 Corner Fifth and D streets. 
135 Corner Eighth and K streets. 
136 Corner First and K streets. 
137 Fourth street, between K and L streets (Steamer House 


No. 


No. 2). 


138 House of Correction (Gate). 

141 Boston wharf. 

142 Page’s Mill (First street). 

143 Corner Dorchester and Seventh streets. 
145 Corner Fourth and P streets. 

146 American Steam Safe Works (City Point). 
147 Corner G and Thomas streets. 


37 
38 
39 
42 
43 


CITY PROPER. 


Corner India street and Central wharf. | 
Corner Atlantic avenue and Long wharf. 
Mason street. 

Corner Winter street and Central place. 
Corner Washington and Bedford streets. 
Corner Federal and Channing streets. 
Corner Milk and Oliver streets. 

Corner Broad street and Rowe’s wharf. 


B.H. & E: R. R. Station. 


Corner Purchase and Pear! streets. 

Corner Bedford and Lincoln streets. 

Corner Washington and Boylston streets. 
Corner Beach and Hudson streets. 

Corner Kneeland and South streets (Old ise Depot). 
Hudson street (Hose No. 2). 

Harvard street (B. & A. Freight Depot). 
East street (School-hquse). 

Washington street and Indiana place. 

Corner Harrison avenue and Seneca street. 
Corner Washington and Common streets. 
Corner Harrison avenue and Wareham street. 
Corner Warren avenue and Berkeley street. 
Washington street (Steamer House No. 3). 
Corner Dover and Albany streets. 
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To be taken out on second alarm from boxes : — 


No. 2 Corner Charter street and Phipps place. 
3 Corner Hull and Snowhill streets. 
4 Causeway street (Boston and Maine Freight mee 
5 Corner Causeway and Lowell streets. 
6 Corner Leverett and Willard streets. 
7 Corner Poplar and Spring streets. 
8 Merrimac House, Merrimac street. 
9 Constitution wharf. 
12 Corner Cooper and Endicott streets. : 
13 Corner Hanover and Richmond streets. 
14 Corner Commercial street and Eastern avenue. 
15 Corner Commercial and Richmond streets. 
16 East end of Faneuil Hall. 
17 Corner Hanover and Salem streets. 
18 Quincy House. 
19 Haymarket square (B. & M. eae 
Corner Sudbury and Hawkins streets. 
23 Corner Cambridge and Bowdoin streets. 
24 North Russell street (Church). 
25 West City Stables. 
26 Corner Cambridge and West Cedar streets. 
27 River street (Steamer House No 10). 
28 Corner Beacon and Spruce streets. 
29 Corner Beacon and Clarendon streets. 
31 Corner Beacon and Beaver streets. 
32 Corner Pinckney and Anderson streets. 
34 Corner Hancock and Myrtle streets. 
35 Beacon, opposite Somerset street. 
36 Court square (Police Station No. 2). 
41 Corner Washington and Milk streets. 
61 Warrenton street (near Tremont). 
62 Pleasant street (Providence Depot). 
63 Berkeley street, near Commonwealth avenue. 
69 Corner Beacon and Exeter streets. 
73 Corner Shawmut avenue and Waltham street. 
74 Dedham street (Police Station No. 5). 
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No. 75 Shawmut avenue (Hose House No. 5). 

- 76 Corner Tremont and Rutland streets. 

81 Corner West Canton and Appleton streets. 
82 Northampton street (Hose House No. 4). 
83 Corner Tremont and Camden streets. 

84 South City Stables. 

85 Corner Castle and Village streets. 


Hose Company No. 10. 


Located on Dorchester street, Washington Village. 


To be taken out on’ first alarm from boxes :— 


SOUTH BOSTON. 


No. 121 Corner First and A streets. 


123 
124 
125 
126 
127 
128 
129 
131 
132 
134 
135 
136 
137 
138 
141 
142 
143 


145 


146 
147 


Corner Broadway and Dorchester avenue. 
Broadway, near C street (Police Station No. 6). 
Blake’s Factory, Dorchester avenue. 

Corner Second and E streets. 

Corner Eighth and E streets. 

Corner Dorchester avenue and Dorchester street. 
Corner Sixth and B streets. 

Corner Eighth and G streets. 

Broadway, corner Dorchester street. 

Corner Fifth and D streets. 

Corner Eighth and K streets. 

Corner First and K streets. 

Fourth street, bet. K & L sts. (Steamer House No. 2). 
House of Correction (Gate). 

Boston wharf. 

Page’s Mill, First street. 

Corner Dorchester and Seventh streets. 

Corner P and Fourth streets. 

American Steam Safe Works, City Point. 

G and Thomas streets. 


To be taken out on third alarm from boxes : — 


No. 


2 Corner Charter street and Phipps place. 
8 Corner Hull and Snowhill streets. 
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4 Causeway street (Boston and Maine Freight Depot). | 
5 Corner Causeway and Lowell streets. 


OS monn & 


12 


13 
14 
15 
16 
Wye 
18 
19 
21 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
31 
32 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
4] 
42 


43, 


45 
46 
47 
48 
51 


Corner Leverett and Willard streets. 

Corner Poplar and Spring streets. 

Merrimac House, Merrimac street. 
Constitution wharf. 

Corner Cooper and Endicott streets. 

Corner Hanover and Richmond streets. 

Corner Commercial street and Eastern avenue. 
Corner Commercial and Richmond streets. 
East end Faneuil Hall. 

Corner Hanover and Salem streets. 

Quincy House. 

Haymarket square (Boston and Maine Depot). 
Corner Sudbury and Hawkins streets. 

Corner Cambridge and Bowdoin streets. 

North Russell street (Church). 

West City Stables. 

Corner Cambridge and West Cedar streets. 
River street (Steamer House No. 10). 

Corner Beacon and Spruce streets. 

Corner Beacon and Clarendon streets. 

Corner Beacon and Beaver streets. a 
Corner Pinckney and Anderson streets. 

Corner Hancock and Myrtle streets. 

Beacon street, opposite Somerset street. 

Court square (Police Station No. 2). 

Corner India street and Central wharf. 

Corner Atlantic avenue and Long wharf. 

Mason street. 

Corner Washington and Milk streets. 

Corner Winter street and Central place. 

Corner Washington and Bedford streets. 

Federal street, corner Channing street. 

Corner Milk and Oliver streets. 

Corner Broad street and Rowe’s wharf. . . 
B.H. & E. R. R. Station. ; 
Purchase and Pearl streets. 
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No. 52 Corner Bedford and Lincoln streets. 


53 
o4 
56 
o7 
58 
09 
61 
62 
63 
64 
65 
67 
68 
69 
71 
72 
73 
74 
75 
76 
78 
79 
81 
82 
83 
84 
85 


Corner Washington and Boylston streets. 


Corner Beach and Hudson streets. - 


Corner Kneeland and South streets (Old Colony Depot). 
Hudson street (Hose House No. 2). 

Harvard street (B. and A. Freight Depot). 
East street (School-house). 

Warrenton street, near Tremont. 

Pleasant street (Providence Depot). 
Berkeley street, near Commonwealth avenue. 
Indiana place and Washington street. 

Corner Harrison avenue and Seneca street. 
Corner Washington and Common streets. 
Corner Harrison avenue and Wareham street. 
Corner Beacon and Exeter streets. 

Corner Warren avenue and Berkeley street. 
Washington street (Steamer House No. 3). 
Corner Shawmut avenue and Waltham street. 
Dedham street (Police Station No. 5). 
Shawmut avenue (Hose House No. 5). 
Corner Tremont and Rutland streets. ' 
Parker street and Railroad crossing. 

Corner Dover and Albany streets. 

Corner West Canton and Appleton streets. 
Northampton street (Hose House No. 4). 
Corner Tremont and Camden streets. 

South City Stables. 

Corner Castle and Village streets. 


Hook anp LAppER Co. No. 1. 


Located on Friend street. 


To be taken out on first alarm from boxes : — 


No. 


2 
3 


Corner Charter street and Phipps place. 
Corner Hull and Srowhill streets. 


4 Causeway street (Boston and Maine Freight Depot). 


5 


Corner Causeway and Lowell streets. 
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No. 
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Corner Leverett and Willard streets. 


7 Corner Poplar and Spring streets. i 


23 


Merrimac House, Merrimac street. 

Constitution wharf. 

Corner Cooper and Endicott streets. 

Corner Hanover and Richmond streets. — 

Corner Commercial street and Eastern avenue. 

Corner Commercial and Richmond streets. ; 
East end of Faneuil Hall. a 
Corner Hanover and Salem streets. : 
Quincy House. 

Haymarket square (B. and M. Depot). 

Corner Sudbury and Hawkins streets. 

Corner Cambridge and Bowdoin streets. 


24 North Russell street (Church). 


25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
dl 


32 Corner Pinckney and Anderson streets. 


d4 
390 
36 
37 
38 
39 
41 
42 
43 
45 
46 


West City Stables. 

Corner Cambridge and West Cedar streets. 
River street (Steamer House No. 10). 
Corner Beacon and Spruce streets. 

Corner Beacon and Clarendon streets. 
Corner Beacon and Beaver streets. 


Corner Hancock and Myrtle streets. 
Beacon street, opposite Somerset. 

Court square (Police Station No. 2). 
Corner India street and Central wharf. 
Atlantic avenue and Long wharf. 
Mason street. 

Corner Washington and Milk streets. 
Corner Winter street and Central place. 
Corner Washington and Bedford streets. 


i 

Federal street, corner Channing street. <j 
Corner Milk and Oliver streets. aq 
Corner Broad street and Rowe’s wharf. 
a 


B. H. & E. R. R. Station. 

Corner Purchase and Pearl streets. 
Corner Bedford and Lincoln streets. 3 
Corner Washington and Boylston streets. 


1 
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No. 54 Corner Beach and Hudson streets. 


56 Corner Kneeland and South streets (O. C. Depot). 
62 Pleasant street (Providence Depot). 

63 Berkeley street, near Commonwealth avenue. 

69 Corner Beacon and Exeter streets. 


To be taken out on second alarm from boxes :— 


No. 57 Hudson street (Hose House No. 2). 


58 Harvard street (B. & A. Freight Depot). 
59 East street (School-house). 

61 Warrenton street, near Tremont. 

64 Indiana piace and Washington street. 

65 Corner Harrison avenue and Seneca street. 
67 Corner Washington and Common streets. 
71 Corner Warren avenue and Berkeley street. 
72 Washington street (Steamer House No. 3). 
85 Corner of Castle and Village streets. 


EAST BOSTON. 


. 151 Ferry House. 


152 Corner Sumner and Lamson streets. 

153 Corner Webster and Orleans streets. 

154 Corner Maverick and Meridian streets. 

156 Corner Sumner and Border streets. 

157 Corner Decatur and Liverpool streets. | 

158 Corner Paris and Decatur streéts. 

161 Grand Junction Yard. 

162 Corner Bennington street and Central square. 
163 Corner Chelsea and Marion streets. 

164 Simpson’s wharf, Marginal street. 

165 Corner Marion and Trenton streets. 

167 Smith and Fisher’s Forge Works, Maverick street. 
171 Porter’s wharf, Border street. 

172 Pottery Works, 146 Condor street. 

173 Corner EKagle and Glendon streets. 

174 Corner Brooks and Saratoga streets. 
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No. 175 Corner Chelsea and Saratoga streets. 
176 Sanborn Tube Works, Saratoga street. 
178 Corner Moore and Saratoga streets. 


To be taken out on third alarm from boxes : — 


No. 68 Corner Harrison avenue and Wareham street. 
73 Corner Shawmut avenue and Waltham street. 
74 Dedham street (Police Station No. 5). 

75 Shawmut avenue (Hose House No. 5). 

76 Corner Tremont and Rutland streets. 

78 Parker street and R. R. Crossing. 

79 Corner Dover and ‘Albany streets. 

81 Corner West Canton and Appleton streets. 
82 Northampton street (Hose House No. 4). 
83 Corner Tremont and Camden streets. 

84 South City Stables. 


SOUTH BOSTON. 


No. 121 Corner First and A streets. 
123 Corner Broadway and Dorchester avenue. 
124 Broadway, near C street (Police Station No. 6). 
125 Blake’s Factory, Dorchester avenue. 
126 Corner Second and E streets. 
127 Corner Eighth and E streets. 
128 Corner Dorchester street and Dorchester avenue. 
129 Corner Sixth and B streets. 
131 Corner Eighth and G streets. 
132 Broadway (corner Dorchester street). 
134 Corner Fifth and D streets. 
135 Corner Eighth and K streets. 
136 Corner First and K streets. 
137 Fourth street, between K and L streets (Steamer House 
No. 2). 
138 House of Correction (Gate). 
141 Boston wharf. 
142 Page’s Mill, First street. 
143 Corner Dorchester and Seventh streets. 


; 
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No. 145. 


146 


147 Corner G and Thomas streets. 
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Corner of P and Fourth streets. 
American Steam Safe Works, City Point. 


Hook AND LADDER Co. No. 2. 


Located on Sumner street, Hast Boston. 


To be taken out on first alarm from boxes : — 


No. 151 
152 
153 
154 
156 
157 
158 
161 
162 
163 
164 
165 
167 
wal 
172 
173 
174 
175 


Ferry House. 

Corner Sumner and Lamson streets. 

Corner Webster and Orleans streets. 

Corner Maverick and Meridian streets. 
Corner Sumner and Border streets. 

Corner Decatur and Liverpool streets. 
Corner Paris and Decatur streets. 

Grand Junction Yard. 

Corner Bennington street and Central square. 
Corner Chelsea and Marion streets. 
Simpson’s wharf, Marginal street. 

Corner Marion and Trenton streets. 

Smith and Fisher’s Forge Works, Maverick street. 
Porter’s wharf, Border street. 

Pottery Works, Condor street. 

Corner Eagle and Glendon streets. 

Corner Brooks and Saratoga streets. 

Corner Chelsea and Saratoga streets. 


176 Sanborn Tube Works, Saratoga street. 
178 Corner Moore and Saratoga streets. 


And not to be taken from East Boston, except by order of an 
Engineer. 
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Hook anp LappER Co. No. 3. 


Located on Harrison avenue, corner Wareham street. 


To be taken out on first alarm from boxes : — 


No. 39 
42 
43 
48 
a2 
53 
54 
06 
57 
58 
59 
61 
62 
63 
64 


Mason street. 

Corner Winter street and Central place. 
Corner Washington and Bedford streets. 
Boston, H. & E. R. R. Station. 

Corner Bedford and Lincoln streets. 
Corner Washington and Boylston streets. 
Corner Beach and Hudson streets. 
Corner Kneeland and South streets (Old Colony Depot). 
Hudson street (Hose House No. 2). 

Harvard street (B. & A. Freight Depot). 
East street (School-house). 

Warrenton street, near Tremont. 

Pleasant street (Providence Depot). 

Berkeley street (near Commonwealth avenue). 
Corner Indiana place and Washington street. 
Corner Harrison avenue and Seneca street. 
Corner Washington and Common streets. 
Corner Harrison avenue and Wareham street. 
Corner Warren avenue and Berkeley street. 
Washington street (Steamer House No. 3). 
Corner Shawmut avenue and Waltham street. 
Dedham street (Police Station No. 5). 
Shawmut avenue (Hose House No. 5). 

Corner Tremont and Rutland streets. 

Corner Dover and Albany streets, 

Corner West Canton and Appleton streets. 
Northampton street (Hose House No. 4). 
Corner Tremont and Camden streets. 

South City Stables. 

Corner Castle and Village streets. 


Fire DEPARTMENT. 821 


To be taken out on second alarm from boxes :— 


No. 


SOUTH BOSTON. 


121 Corner First and A streets. 

123 Corner Broadway and Dorchester ave. 

124 Broadway, near C street (Police Station No. 6). 

125 Blake’s Factory, Dorchester avenue. 

126 Corner Second and E streets. 

127 Corner Eighth and E streets. 

128 Corner Dorchester street and Dorchester ave. 

129 Corner Sixth and B streets. 

131 Corner Eighth and G streets. 

132 Broadway, corner Dorchester street. 

134 Corner Fifth and D streets. 

135 Corner Eighth and K streets. 

136 Corner First and K streets. 

137 Fourth street, between K and L streets (Steamer House 
No. 2). 


_ 188 House of Correction (Gate). 


No. 


141 Boston wharf. 

142 Page’s mill, First street. 

143 Corner Dorchester and Seventh streets.’ 
145 Corner P and Fourth streets. 

146 American Steam Safe Works, City Point. 
147 Corner G and Thomas streets. 


CITY PROPER. 


2 Corner Charter street and Phipps place. 
3 Corner Hull and Snowhill streets. 
4 Causeway street (Boston and Maine Freight Depot). 
5 Corner Causeway and Lowell streets. 
6 Corner Leverett and Wiilard streets. 
7 Corner Poplar and Spring streets. 
8 Merrimac House, Merrimac street. 
9 Constitution wharf. 
12 Corner Cooper and Endicott streets. 
13 Corner Hanover and Richmond streets. 
41 
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No. 14 Corner Commercial street and Eastern avenue. 


No. 


15 Corner Commercial and Richmond streets. 
16 East end of Faneuil Hall. 

17 Corner Hanover and Salem streets. 

18 Quincy House. 

19 Haymarket square (Boston and Maine Depot). 
21 Corner Sudbury and Hawkins streets. 

23 Corner Cambridge and Bowdoin streets. 
24 North Russell street (Church). 

25 West City Stables. 

26 Corner Cambridge and West Cedar streets. 
27 River street (Steamer House No. 10). 

28 Corner Beacon and Spruce streets. 

29 Corner Beacon and Clarendon streets. 

31 Corner Beacon and Beaver streets, 

382 Corner Pinckney and Anderson streets. 
34 Corner Hancock and Myrtle streets. 

35 Beacon street, opposite Somerset street. 
36 Court square (Police Station No. 2). 

37 Corner India street and Central wharf. 

38 Corner Atlantic avenue and Long wharf. 
41 Corner Washington and Milk streets. 

45 Federal street, corner Channing street. 

46 Corner Milk and Oliver streets. 

47 Corner Broad street and Rowe’s wharf. 

51 Corner Purchase and Pearl streets. 

69 Corner Beacon and Exeter streets. 

78 Parker street and R. R. Crossing. 


ROXBURY. 


212 Corner Albany and Hampden streets. 

213 Corner Norfolk avenue and Hampden street. 
214 Corner Washington and Arnold streets. 

215 Corner Tremont and Cabot streets. 

216 Corner Ruggles and Parker streets. 

217 Corner Ruggles and Tremont streets. 

218 Corner Ruggles street and Shawmut avenue. 


eg a Oe re Pe yy 
‘ 


= “Pr eS. 


Fire DErrPartMeENt. 323 


No. 231 Hook and Ladder No. 4 (Eustis street). 
232 Corner Eustis and Dearborn streets. 


234 Dudley street (Police Station No. 9). 

235 Corner Warren and Dudley streets (Engine No. 12). 
236 Corner Cabot and Culvert streets (Engine No. 13). 
237 Corner Dudley and Putnam streets. 

238 Small-pox Hospital (Swett street). 

245 Pynchon street (Police Station No. 10). 

254 Corner Pynchon and Heath streets. is 


Hook anp LAppER Co. No. 4. 


Located on Eustis street, ** Roxbury District.” 5 


To be taken out on first alarm from boxes : — 


ROXBURY. 


No. 212 Corner Albany and Hampden streets. 


213 Corner Norfolk avenue and Hampden street. 
214 Corner Washington and Arnold streets. 

215 Corner Tremont and Cabot streets. 

216 Corner Ruggles and Parker streets. : 

217 Corner Ruggles and Tremont streets. 

218 Corner Ruggles and Shawmut avenue. 

219 Longwood avenue. 

231 Hook and Ladder No. 4 (Eustis street). 

232 Corner Eustis and Dearborn streets. 

234 Dudley street (Police Station No. 9). 

235 Corner Warren and Dudley streets (Engine No. 12). 
236 Corner Cabot and Culvert streets (Eng. No. poke 
237 Corner Dudley and Putnam streets. 

238 Small-pox Hospital (Swett street). 

241 Corner Warren street and Walnut avenue. 

242 Corner Clifford street and Blue Hill avenue. 
243 Centre street (Engine No. 14). 


- 245 Pynchon street (Police Station No. 10). 


246 Longwood. 
247 Corner Tremont and Francis streets. 
248 Repair Shop (Boston and Providence Railroad). 
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No. 251 Corner Highland and Cedar streets. 
252 Corner Dale street and Shawmut avenue. 
253 Corner Warren street and Blue Hill avenue. 
254 Corner Pynchon and Heath streets. 
256 School-house, Heath street. 
257 Corner Townsend and Warren streets. 
261 Eggleston square. ° 
262 Highland and Marcella streets. 


CITY PROPER. 


No. 82 Northampton street (Hose House No. 4). 
83 Corner Tremont and Camden streets. : 


To be taken out on second alarm from boxes :— 


No. 68 Corner Harrison avenue and Wareham street. 
71 Corner Warren avenue and Berkeley street. 
72 Washington street (Steamer House No. 3). 
73 Corner Shawmut avenue and Waltham street. 
74 Dedham street (Police Station No. 5). 
75 Shawmut avenue (Hose House No. 5). 
76 Corner Tremont and Rutland streets. 
78 Parker street and Railroad Crossing. 
81 Corner West Canton and Appleton streets. 
84 South City Stables. 


Hook anp LAappER Co. No. 5. 


Located on Fourth street, South Boston. 
To be taken out on first alarm from boxes :— 


No. 121 Corner First and A streets. 
123 Corner Broadway and Dorchester avenue. 
124 Broadway, near C street (Police Station No. 6). 
125 Blake’s factory, Dorchester avenue. 
126 Corner Second and E streets. . 
127 Corner Eighth and E streets. 
128 Corner of Dorchester avenue and Dorchester street. 


Frre DEPARTMENT. 325 


No. 129 Corner Sixth and B streets. 
131 Corner Eighth and G streets. 
182 Broadway, corner Dorchester street. 
134 Corner Fifth and D streets. 
185 Corner Eighth and K streets. 
186 Corner First and K streets. 
187 Fourth street, between K and L streets (Steamer House 
No. 2). 

138 House of Correction (Gate). 
141 Boston wharf. 

142 Page’s Mill (First street). 
143 Corner Dorchester and Seventh streets. 

- 145 Corner P and Fourth streets. 
146 American Steam Safe Works (City Point). 
147 Corner G and Thomas streets. 


And not to be taken from South Boston except by order of an 
Engineer. 


Hook Aanp LAppER Co No. 6. 


Located on Temple street. 


To be taken out on first alarm from boxes : — 


No. 342 Corner Neponset avenue and Minot street. 
343 Corner Water and Walnut streets. 
3845 Corner Adams and Granite streets. 
846 Corner Dorchester avenue and Codman street. 
347 Corner Washington and Fuller streets. 
3851 Corner Washington street and Dorchester avenue. 
352 Engine House, No. 16. 
3853 Engine House No. 19, Norfolk street. 
354 Corner Norfolk and Madison streets. 
856 Corner Washington and Norfolk streets. 


To be taken out on second alarm from boxes :— 


No. 812 Corner Boston and Mt. Vernon streets. 
313 Corner Dorchester avenue and Cottage street. 


326 
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No. 314 Engine House No. 21, Boston street. 


315 
316 
317 
321 
323 
324 
325 
326 
327 
341 
357 
361 


Corner Stoughton and Cottage streets. 
Engine House No. 17. 

Corner Bird and Ceylon streets. 

Savin Hill. 

Glover’s Corner. 

Corner Green and Bowdoin streets. 

Field’s Corner. 

Harrison square. 

Harris School-house, Adams street, opposite Centre. 
Corner Commercial and Preston streets. 
Engine House No. 18, Harvard street. 
Corner Harvard street aud Blue Hill avenue. 


Hook AND LaAappeErR Co. No. 7. 


Located on Meeting-House Hill. 


To be taken out on first alarm from boxes :— 


No. 812 
313 
314 
315 
316 
317 
321 
ns 
324 
Deo 
326 
327 
341 
342 
343 
345 
346 


Corner Boston and Mount Vernon streets. 
Corner Dorchester avenue and Cottage street. 
Engine House No. 21, Boston street. 

Corner Stoughton and Cottage streets. 
Engine House No. 17. 

Corner Bird and Ceylon streets. 

Savin Hill. 

Glover’s Corner. 

Corner Green and Bowdoin streets. 

Field’s Corner. 

Harrison square. 

Harris School-house, Adams street, opposite Centre. 
Corner Commercial and Preston streets. 
Corner Neponset avenue and Minot street. 
Corner Water and Walnut streets. 

Corner Adams and Granite streets. 

Corner Dorchester avenue and Codman street. 


Pu 3 Phcitie Fiotce No. 19, Norfolk street. a 
| — 854 Corner Norfolk and Madison streets. © a 
Be i" 856 Corner Washington and Norfolk streets. 4 
857 Engine House No. 18, Harvard street. ; - 


es 361 Corner Harvard street and Blue Hill avenue. 
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Mery OF. BOSTON. 


AUDITOR'S MONTHLY EXHIBIT. 


APRIL 5, 1873. 


Cie io, OR BOS LON, 


GENERAL AND SPECIAL APPROPRIATIONS 
FOR 1872-73. 


MONTHLY EXHIBIT. 


OFFICE OF THE AUDITOR OF ACCOUNTS, 
Ciry Haru, April 5, 1878. 


To THE HONORABLE Criry COUNCIL: 


GENTLEMEN, — The undersigned, in compliance with the 
third Section of the Ordinance‘on Finance, herewith presents 
an Exhibit of the General and Special Appropriations for the 
present financial year of 1872-73, as shown in the books in 
his office, April 1, 1873, including the April draft, being 
twelve months’ payments of the financial year, — exhibiting 
the original appropriations, the amount expended, and the 
balance of each unexpended at that date. 

The balances unexpended will have to meet the payments 
of interest on the City and Water Debt, the requisitions of 
the County Courts, and the Special Drafts drawn during the 
month of April. 

Respectfully submitted, 


ALFRED T. TURNER, 
Auditor of Accounts. 


cae “clings iss Be PED Pe 
ee re Fie " 
‘ Tae, aos ; 


Rapatieys ‘Bat. scope 


greed 


rert ¢ a a ead $4,000 00 $4,348 37 |c9348 37 provided for] 
An nnuities - . ‘ 512 00 * §10 16 1 84 
> rmories : ‘ : 755,000 00 55,482 25] (432 28 prov'd for) 
Ils and Clocks . ‘: f 4,050 00 3,577 02 472 98 
ston Harbor A : A ; 10,000 00 9,556 06 443 94 
sridges . rs ; : : 4 26,500 00 21,873, 81 4,626 19 
Mimeteries ; 16,500 00 15,521 91 978 09 
Cl arles River and Warren Bridges 752,000 00 51,2835; 407 716 60 
Chestnut Hill Driveway. Z : 5,000 00 4,891 19 108 81 
aay Hospital . 4 ; C119,790 00; 119,669 99 120 01 
Common, Public Squares, ete. i 90,000 00 87,767 28 2,232 72 


Contingent Funds, viz. 
~ Joint Com’i'tees of the a Council} 15,500 00 4,356 86 1,143 14 


_ Mayor , 1,500 00 70 00 1,430 00 
Board of Aldermen ; cS {3,700 00 2,443 88 1,256 12 
Common Council i : i “14,500 00 3,424 00 1,076 00 

County of Suffolk . ; A ; 290,000 00 310,490 84!$20,490 84 prov'd fort 

East Boston Ferries : e : 280,000 00} 231,354 24 48,645 76 

Engineer’s Department . . i 20,000 00 19,533 34 466,66 

Fire Alarm Department. .  . ~ 40,600 00 40,507 00 93 00 

Fire Department . : ; : 575,000 00} 605,310 90jr820,310 90 prov'a for] 

; Health Depar tment ° . ° 365,000 00 369,227 70 ($4,227 70 prov'a for] 

Inspection of Buildings . : : 10,950 00 11,918 11) (3968 11 prov'a for) 

Interest and Premium . .  . |A1,264,906 17| 1,094,253 31] 170,652 86 

Incidental Expenses . . . {110,006 00} 106,761 97 3,238 03 

eens . ° ° ° 11356 ,000 00 356,562 83) ($562 83 prov’d for] 
man School House ek Eo", i 15,000 00 14,960 00 40 00 
arkets.- . . > A ) 10,000 00 9,616 10 383 90 

“Mii Bounty ; : , F 45,000 00 70,961 88)c$25,961 88 prov'd for) 
ount Hope Cemetery . 

Add Revenue ree’d, $12, 244 15 § 16,000 00 33,729 38 3,514 77 

“Overseers of the Poor . 4 69,800 00 67,335 24 2,464 76 - 

Old Claims . : : ; 1,500 00 667 83 832 17 
_ Paving . ;: : * «. -» 1|*1,001,000 00 952,665 45 48,334. 55 

Police . 4 : 670,000 00 640,467 62 29,532 38 

Printing and Stationery . ce B35,000 00 34,945 91 54 09 

Public Baths . $ ; ‘ ‘ 40,000 00 39,030 24 . - 969 76 

Public Buildings .. F : $85,000 00 89,233 29](¢4,233 29 prov'd for) 
- Public Institutions, viz. 
House of Industry. ‘ , 173,500 00} 181,489 37|c¢7,989 37 prov'a for] 
House of Correction . é : **71,000 00 67,758 25 3,241 75 
Lunatic Hospital ‘ Bey 63,000 00 55,303 00 7,697 00 
Pauper Expenses : ; +t21,000 00 14,135 18 6,864 82 
Steamboat ‘‘ Henry Morrison Bhp 13,500 00 13,927 O5| [9497 05 prov'd for] 
Office Expenses . : 8,000 00 6,993 10 1,006 90 
Coal Sheds at Deer Island . 2 Ey CME Cag 2 2 med een 15,000 00 
Wharf at Deer Island. : 12,000 00 11,966 24 33 76 
House for Engineer, Deer Island **9 000 00 8,959 28 40 72 

Public Lands . ; » : : B5,000 00 4,266 80 733 20 

‘Public Library ‘ ‘ n 91,000 00}- 87,3833 22 3,666 78 

~ Quarantine Department . : > 435,000 00 37,239 09|rg2,239 09 prov’d for.) 

~ Reserved Fund A * , : {88,393 83 88,393 BSi i wee ay 

Salaries . ‘ 4 : p : 160,000 00 162,308 50|c$2,308 50 prov'd for] 

: Carried forward . 5 : $6, 464,702 00'$6,224,332 27 $362,114 06 
3 * Add Revenue reeeived, $1.000. + Transferred from Public Buildings to 
_ f Transferred from Reserved Fund to ap- Public Library Building, * $7,000 00 
_ propriation for, — TT Transferred to Charles River and War 
Contingent Funds Board of Aldermen, Pa aed 00) ren Bridges from Lamps, ~ 10,000 00 
Incidental Expenses, 0,000 00 Continge ot Funds, 4,500 00 
Quarantine Department, é i. a ear he oe Pauper Expenses to twAnatan 
3 See tongrtment, 130, 000 001A Transferred pete Interest and Pre ‘ 
East Boston Ferries, 20, 906 17/ mium to East Boston Ferries, 19,093 83 
sr eerred from House of Correction B Transferred from Public Lands to Printing, 5,000 00 
C Transferred to City. Hospital, — 
Oe oomph Deer Island, 6,000 00; From Widening Streets, 6,000 00 
Engineer’s House. Deer Island, 1.500 00} Widening Tremont Street, 5,500 00 


- House of Industry, 10,000 00! Add interest on Trust Hunds, 1,290 0- 
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Amount of each 


Appropriation. Expended. Bal. Unexpended. 


OBJECT OF APPROPRIATIONS. 


Brought forward ; : . {$6,464,702 00] $6,224,332 27) $362,114 06 
Schools and School-houses, viz. : 


School Instructors : : 919,600 00 929,852 41)($10,252 41 prov’d for] 
School Expenses, School Committee 73,000 00 90,081 22|Cs17,08122 « « © 
Salaries Officers, School] Committee 24,000 00 23,649 65 850 35 
School-houses, Public Buildings 235,000 00 239,325 16} [94,325 16 prov'd for} 
Sealers of Weights and Measures . 7,000 00 6,693 83 806 17 
Sewers . : ; $160,000 00} 160,000 00 ee 
Sinking Fund Commissioners : 2,500 00 2,471 14 28 86 
State Tax : ; P 1737,020 00} 736,480 00 540 00 
Surveyor’s Department . Q Pr - 82,000 00 29,407 76 2,592 24 
Survey of Roxbury ; ; ° 3,000 00 8,000 00)" tem 
Survey of Dorchester . ; 5 3,000 00 8,000: 00) Vee 
Water Works. ; A 241,000 00 251,563 58/($10,563 58 prov'd for) | 
Water Works, Interest and Premium 630,000 00} 452.807 83|* 177,192 17 
West Boston and Cragie’s Bridges *41,065 61 6,233 388 34,832 23 
Widening Streets . ; : , +t319,000 00 160,734 79 158,265: 21 
Total Appropriations, $9,861,032 00 $9,319,633 02! $736,221 29 
Balances from 1871-2, 36,065 61 Less provided for, 142,722 55 
Add Revenue, — Paving, . 
and City Hospital. 2,290 00 $593,498 74 


$9,899,387 61 
Less balance trans. to 
Special Appropriations, 7,000 00 


$9,891,887 61 
Add Revenue, — Mount Hope : 21,244 15 


$9,913,131 76 


* $36,065 61 of this amount brought from last year. 
t Transferred from State Tax to Sewers, $10,000 00. 
tt Transferred from Widening Streets to City Hospital, $6,000 00. 


RECAPITULATION. 
Appropriation 2 Expended. Unexpended. 
General. : : $9,913,131 76 | $9,319,633 02 $593,498 74 
Special : : : 12,410,554 63 4,518,387 57 7,892,167 06 


$22,323,686 39 | $13,838,020 59 $8,485,665 80 


OBJECT OF APPROPRIATIONS. 


; Street (reserved fund) ...... 
Additional Land, Public Library (loan) 


Atlantic Avenue (loans) ...... 


Columbus Avenue Extension (loan) . 
Commercial Point Bridge (transfer) . 
_ Devonshire Street Extension (loan) . 
_ Engine House No.4, etc. (transfer) . 
_ Engine House, No. 12(loans) . 


os a @ 8 Ss 
Cher Wem Sore 


Fort Hill Improvement (loans) . . 


~ Grammar School-house, L Street (loan) . 
- Harrison Avenue Extension (loan). . 
High Service, South Boston (loan). . 
_ Home for Poor, Deer Island (transfer) 
Hose House, South Boston (transfer) . 
Lincoln School House Land (loan) 
Mather School House, Ward 16..... 


eoeeee 


Memorial Monument, Boston Common (tra 


ee @ @ 


nsfer) 


Additional Supply of Water (transfer and loan) 
ea Street Extension (loan) .....+.. 


' Back Bay Bridges (loan) ......-+eee-s 
Bakery, Deer Island (transfers) ....... 
‘Bell Tower Quincy School-house (reserved fund 
_ Broadway Extension (loans) ......++.- 
spurnt District (loans). .....+seerecee 
Canton Street Grading (loan) Dee? Sy 8S: Bae. © 
_ Cedar Grove Cemetery (reservedfund) .... 
"Church Street District (loans). .......6-. 
-Codman Street School-house Lot (reserved fund) 


o le eels. ote!) 6° 66 a see Te 


_ Engine House, Ward 14 (reserved fund and loan) 
- English High and Latin School-house Lot (loan) 
Grading Madison Square (transfer) ay ake: 
Grammar School House, Atherton District (loan) 
Grammar School House, Dudley District (loan). 


. 


New Building, House of Correction (transfer). . 
New Lunatic Hospital (loan and appropriation) 
New Water Pipes, East Boston (transfer) . . 


Police Station House, District Nine (loanan 


. 
° 
° 
. 
. 
° 
° 
° 
° 
. 
. 
° 
° 
° 
. 
° 
° 
. 
° 
° 
° 
° 
. 
. 
° 
. 
e 
° 


Additional Land, Primary School-house, Lexington 


ds @ 2-2 @ 046 8 16 -@ 0-5 A6)) @ 2 ts" 2) 0) 6” 2. 6) « CROP a is) os 2S oe 


d transfer) 


Police Station House, No, 11 (reserved fatid in. <i. te 
Police Station House, South Boston (loan) . 


Primary School House Lot, Prescott Dist.(reser 


Public Library Building (transfers) 


Public Square, East Boston (reserved fund) : i 


Quarantine Steamboat (transfer). . 
Rainsford Island Buildings (transfers). . 


Repairing House of Correction (transfer) . . . 


School-house Lot, Ward 15 (loan) 


Scollay’s Building(loan)..... 
 §hawmut Avenue Extension (loan). . 
Small-pox Hospital (loan). .....-. 
Soldiers’ Relief (revenue) ..... 


ef, @ a> 4. 


South Market Street Extension (loan) . 

Suffolk Street District (loans). . 

Summer Street Sewer (reserved fund) 

_ Ticknor Bequest (transfer) ...... 

Washington Street Extension (loan). 

_ Water Street Grade Damages (transfer) 
Water Tanks, City Hospital (transfer) 

Water to Deer Island (loans)... 

Water Works, Wards 13, 14, 15, and 

- Widening Congress Street (loan) 


. 
° 
° 
. 
oe 28 @ 
. 
. 
° 
. 
. 


Widening Eliot Street (loan and transfer) 
Widening Federal Street (loans)... 
Widening Federal Street Bridge (loan) 

Widening Hanover Street (loans). ... 
Widening Hanover Street, No. 2 (loans) . 
Widening Kingston Street (loan)... . 
Widening Kneeland Street (loan)... . 
Widening Tremont Street (loans)... . 
Widening Warren Street (loan). ...-. 


| Widening and Grading Dudley and other Street 
a 
| 


* Transferred from Widening Tremont Street to City Hospital, $5,500.00 


School-house Lot, Ward 16 (loan and transfe 


$8 LdatS 7 Os O28 2a ee” 6 


4 
_ Rebuilding Hose House No. 5, (reserved fund) 


16 (loans) 


r) 


20.8 Lin SO. 8 Cine...) Ce el eee. Ble. ce 


( 


"a fund) 
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Loan, Revenue, or 


from Transfers. 


$5,000 00 
70,000 00 
107,697 19 
100,000 00 
336,863 35 
151,070 00 
16,000 00 
1,500 00 
81,067 80 
5,000,000 00 
34,923 21 
6,000 00 
23,516 78 
7,500 00 
322,750 00 
8,000 00 
510,000 00 
58,702 96 
31.000 00 
30,000 00 
280,000 00 
290,432 84 
8,166 00 
50,000 00 
90,000 00 
90,000 
61,275 


11,289 15 
187,879 50 
16,152 60 
200,000 00 
235,055 93 
283,000 00 
489,021 93 
14,000 00 
2,060 51 
1,500,000 00 
41,835 18 
5,000 00 
3,289 31 
107,044 96 
47,000 00 
74.792 08 
23,712 72 
1,103 03 
85,000 00 
161,264 73 
89.504 76 
97,195 58 
150,000 00 
* 819 74 
115,000 00 


$12,410,554 63 


Avupitor’s MontHty EXuIBIT. 
SPECIAL APPROPRIATIONS. 


Expended. 


$4,500 00 
70,000 00 
61,278 83 
97,061 90 
79,798 13 
150,542 88 
15,947 95 
1,494 34 
387 59 
548,740 72 
1,597 76 
5,995 28 
1,101 46 
6,669 00 
7,532 00 
396,456 00 
56,477 37 
10,312 49 
7,101 05 
280,000 00 
174,015 07 
6,308 53 
24,138 90 
57,661 45 
2.305 06 
26,832 25 
13,817 89 
7,000 00 
18,215 84 
350 00 
566 58 
8,732 21 
9,312 84 
5,481 25 
5,046 00 
35,132 79 
4,198 32 


15,299 26. 


5,504 68 
41,150 22 
15,750 00 
11,289 15 

187,135 80 
15.496 76 
162,397 54 
17,940,45 
245,884 47 
427,671 40 
14,000 00 
474,672 00 
13,538 68 
5,000 00 
3,289 31 
107,044 10 
14,500 00 
62,431 13 
22 90 
63,425 84 
96.337 99 
27,357 95 
37,659 72 
145,435 33 
788 66 
46,304 50 


$4,518,387 57 


a ge ee ee eee ee Pe a ee 


Unexpended. 


$500 00 
46,418 36 
2,938 10 
257,065 22 
527 12 

52 05 

5 66 

80,680 21 
4,451,259 28 
33,325 45 


831 00 
322,750 00 
468 00 
113,544 00 
2,225 59 
20.687 51 
22,898 95 
116,417 77 
2,857 47 
25.861 10 
90,000 00 
32,338 55 
58,970 91 
3,167 75 
225,000 00 
6,182 11 
46,784 16 
75,000 00 
150 00 
103,655 62 
5T 


24 85 
7,500 00 
568 75 

154 00 

86 73 

301 68 

50 74 
10,000 00 
6,849 78 
250 00 

743 70 

655 84 
37,602 46 
157,115 48 
37,115 53 
61,350 53 
2.060 51 
1,025,328 00- 
28,296 50 


32,500 00 
12,360 95 
23.689 82 
1.103 03 
21,574 16 
64,926 74 
62.146 81 
69,535 81 
4,564 67 

31 08 
68,695 50 


$7,892,167 06 
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UNCOMPLETED PUBLIC BUILDINGS AND PUBLIC WORKS, 
MAY 1, 1872. 


TotaL APPROPRIATIONS AND EXPENDITURES FOR EACH. 


The following table shows the total amount of appropriations made 
from time to time by the City Council, and the objects for which they 
were made, —the amount expended, and balance unexpended, including 


the April draft : — 


OBJECT OF APPROPRIATIONS, 


Atlantic Avenue (loans) : 
Back Bay Bridges (loans) . ; 
Broadway Extension (loans) 
Canton Street Grading (loan) . 
Church Street District (loans) 
Columbus Avenue Extension (1’ns) 
Engine House No. 4, etc. (transfers) 
Fort Hill Improvement (loans) . 

’ Grading Madison Square (transfer) 
Harrison Avenue Extension (loan) 
New Building, House of Correction 

(transfer) . . : ; ; 
New Lunatic Hospital (loans and 
appropriation) . ; : ; 
New Water Pipes, E. Boston (trans. ) 

Oliver Street (revenue and loan) 
Police Station House, Dist. No. 9 
(loan and transfer) é : 
Public Library Building (transfer) 
Scollay’s Building (loan) . : 


Shawmut Avenue Extension (loan)| * 


Suffolk Street District (transfer and 
loans) : : . : : 
Water Street Grade Damages (tr’n) 

Water to Deer Island (loans) . 
Water W’ks, W’ds 13, 14, 15, 16 (’n) 
Widening and Grading Dudley and 
other Streets (loan) . : . 
Widening Eliot Street (I’n and tr’n) 
Widening Federal Street (loans) 
Widening Hanover Street (loans) 
Widening Hanover St., No. 2 (I’ns) 
Widening Kingston Street (loan) 
Widening Tremont Street (loans 
and transfer) . 


Advanced by Treasurer . 


‘Loan, Revenue, 


or from 
Transfers. 


191,600 00 
1,000,000 00 
150,000 00 
1,175,000 00 
475,000 00 
60,000 00 
1,575,000 00 
12,000 00 
220,000 00 


3,000 00 


148,000 00 
21,000 00 
187,114 05 


44,000 00 
62,500 00 
188,000 00 
225,000 00 


2,106,248 96 
100,000 00 
75,000 00 
300,000 00 


180,000 00 
390,000 00 
825,000 00 
725,000 00 
820,000 00 
225,000 00 


* 539,500 00 


165,781 12 


$13,838,144 13 


* Transferred from Widening Tremont Street to City Hospital, $5,500 00, 


— | — 


Expended, 


$1,650,000 00} $1,392,934 78 


190,472 88 
919,319 79 
116,674 55 
1,152,584 68 
152,250 00 
57,774 41 
1,458,582 23 
9,142 53 
161,029 09 


2,850 00 
} 


44,344 38 
20,999 43 
352,895 17 


43,975 15 
62,413 27 
187,256 30 
224,344 16 


2,044,898 43 
71,703 50 
75,000 00 

299,999 14 


167,639 05 
366,310 18 
323,896 97 
660,073 26 
757,853 19 
165,464 19 


539,468 92 


$13,172,363 01/$12,022,149 63 ($1,315,994 50 


Unexpended. 


$257,065 22 


527 12 
80,680 21 
33,325 45 
22,415 32 

822,750 00 
2,225 59 
116,417 77 
2,857 47 
58,970 91 


150 00 
103,655 62 
57 


[$165,781 12 adv. 


by Treasurer.] 


24 85 
86 73 
743 70 
655 84 


61,350 53 
28,296 50 


12,360 95 
23,689 82 

1,103 03 
64,926 74 
62,146 81 
59,535 81 


31 08 
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CITY OF BOSTON. 


WIDENING 


- OF 


BEDFORD STREET, 


BETWEEN 


SUMMER AND KINGSTON STREETS. 


1s 73. | 


oie 


x 
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FUE NO Aa OO ae id Oh ad OKO 


In Boarp OF STREET COMMISSIONERS, 
April 21, 1873. 


ReEsotveD, That the safety and convenience of the inhab- 
itants of the city require that Beprorp streET should be 
widened between Summer and Kingston streets ; and for that 
purpose it is necessary to take and lay out as a public street 
or way of the said city, a parcel of land belonging to HENRY 
Lee, bounded as follows, viz.: southwardly by the pro- 
posed line of widening of Bedford street, there measuring 
ety and 3, feet; westwardly by Columbia street, three 
and +9, feet; and Ra ATAY by the present line of Bed- 


00 
ford Bivsot 4 thirty and 57, feet; containing forty-eight square 
feet, more or less. 

A parcel of land belonging to the Heirs or James H. Fos- 
TER, bounded as follows, viz.: southwardly by the pro- 
posed line of widening of Bedford street, there measuring 
thirty-two and 71°, feet; westwardly by land hereinafter 
described as taken from Warren A. Rogers, eight and #4 
feet ; eearey by the present line of Bedtord street, 
eye and 6, feet; and eastwardly by Columbia street, 
five and 586, feet; containing two hundred and twenty-nine 
square feet, more or less. 

A parcel of land belonging to Warren A. Rogers, 
bounded as follows, viz. southwardly by the proposed 
line of widening of Bedford street, there measuring fifteen 
and °°, feet; westwardly by land hereinafter described as 
taken from the heirs of William H. Monroe, nine and pala 
feet ; eaienarey by the present line of Bedford street, tif- 


teen and °°; feet; and eastwardly by land before described 
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as taken from the heirs of James H. Foster, eight and #5 
feet ; containing one hundred and forty-two square feet, more 
or less. 

A parcel of land belonging to the Herrs or Wiittram H. 
Monrog, bounded as follows, viz.: southwardly by the 
proposed line of widening of Bedford street, there measuring 
fifteen and 77,9; feet ; westwardly by land hereinafter described 
as taken from Justin S. Ambrose, ten and 78, feet; north- 
wardly by the present line of Bedford street, fifteen and 92; 
feet; and eastwardly by land before described as taken from 
Warren A. Rogers, nine and ;),/; feet; containing one hun- 
dred and sixty-one square feet, more or less. 

A parcel of land belonging to Justin S. AmBrosx, bounded 
as follows, viz.: southwardly by the proposed line of wid- 
ening of Bedford street, there measuring twenty-four and 3°45 
feet; westwardly by land hereinafter described as taken from 
unknown owners, eleven and 43, feet ; ieee by the 
present line of Bedford street, twenty-four and 38, feet ; 
and eastwardly by land before described as taken from the 
heirs of William H. Monroe, ten and 78, feet; containing 
two hundred and seventy-one square feet, more or less. 

A pareel of land belonging to A PERSON, OR PERSONS, UN- 
KNOWN (a portion of a passage-way known as Bedford court), 
bounded as follows, viz.: southwardly by the proposed 
line of wideaing of Bedford street, there measuring five and 
7°; feet ; westwardly by land Hepat described as taken 
from Mary Chism, eleven and +5 feet; ea by the 
present line of Bedford street, five and 93, feet; and east- 
wardly by land before described as taken from Justin S. Am- 
brose, eleven and ;43, feet; containing sixty-eight square 
feet, more or less. 

A parcel of land belonging to Mary Cnism, bounded as 
follows, viz. : southwardly by the proposed line of widening 
of Bedford street, there measuring thirty-two and ;4% feet ; 
westwardly by land hereinafter described as taken from Eliz- 


i Se 
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abeth Child, twelve and -37. feet ; northwardly by the present 


100 
line of Bedford street, thirty-two and 53, feet; and east- 
wardly by Bedford court, eleven and ,57, feet; containing 


three hundred and eighty-nine square feet, more or less. 

A parcel of land belonging to EvizaBperH Carp, bounded 
as follows, viz. : southwardly by the proposed line of widen- 
ing of Bedford street, there measuring fourteen and $55 feet ; 
westwardly by land hereinafter described as taken from Gil- 
bert Evans, twelve and ;8,, feet ; northwardly by the present 
line of Bedford street, seventeen and 755 feet; and east- 
wardly by land before described as taken from Mary Chism, 
twelve and ;3, feet; containing one hundred and _ ninety- 
eight square feet, more or less. 

A parcel of land belonging to GimBert Evans, bounded as 
follows viz.: southwardly by the proposed line of widening 
of Bedford street, there measuring seventeen and 73, feet; 
westwardly by land formerly taken from the heirs of Ezra 
Walker, to widen Bedford street, twelve and 5, feet; 
northwardly by the present line of Bedford street, sixteen 
and °°; feet; and eastwardly by land before described as 
taken from Elizabeth Child, twelve and 84, feet; contain- 
ing two hundred and seven square feet, more or less. 

And WHEREAS due notice has been given of the intention 
of this Board to take the said parcels of land for the purpose 
aforesaid, as appears by the return hereunto annexed, Ir 1s 
THEREFORE ORDERED, that the parcels of land before de- 
scribed be, and the same hereby are, taken and laid out as 4 
public street or way of the said city, according to a plan of 
the said widening made by Thos. W. Davis, City Surveyor, da- 
ted April 15th, 1873, and deposited in theoffice of the said City 
Surveyor. And this Board doth adjudge that the expense 
of widening the said Bedford street, as aforesaid, will amount 
to thirty-one thousand nine hundred and seven dollars; and 
that the damages to the estates, parts of which are taken as 
above, are the sums set against them respectively on the 


schedule hereto annexed. 
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q REQUEST 


FOR AN 


ADDITIONAL» APPROPRIATION 


FOR THE 


SUFFOLK STREET DISTRICT. 
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CITY OF BOSTON. 


In Boarp oF ALDERMEN, 
April 28, 1873. 


The Joint Special Committee on the Suffolk Street Dis- 
trict beg leave to represent, that an appropriation of two 
hundred and seventy-five thousand dollars will be required to 
pay the executions issued by the Supreme Judicial Court 
upon the awards of the Commissioners appointed to assess 
damages on account of the taking of certain estates on the 
Suffolk Street District, under the provisions of Chapter 277 
of the acts of the year 1868. 


The appropriations heretofore made for the 

improvement of the Suffolk Street District 

amount to. : : : ; . $2,106,248 96 
The total amount expended to this date (in- 

cluding drafts remaining unpaid) . eZ Oto Groe 


Unexpended balance : : : $30,851 03 


This amount will be required to complete the unfinished 
work on the district. 

The executions remaining unpaid, with interest thereon to 
date, will amount to about $275,000. 

The committee would, therefore, respectfully recommend 
the passage of the accompanying order. 


For the Committee, 


L. R. CUTTER, Chairman. 


under the direction “i the Gone on. Fi 
two hundred and seventy-five thousand doll: 
to the appropriations heretofore made for the i in 


the Senn Street District. 
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FIRE-INSURANCE DISTRICTS. 
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CITY OF BOSTON. 


Executive Department, Ciry Hatt, 
Boston, March 24, 1873. 


To the Board of Aldermen of the City of Boston: — 


GENTLEMEN: The 375th Chapter of the Acts of the year 
1872, approved December 18 of that year, being * An Act to 
authorize the formation of Insurance Companies and for 
other purposes,” requires of the Mayor and Aldermen of all _ 
the cities, and the Selectmen of certain towns in the Com- 
monwealth, the performance of duties specified in the eigh- 
teenth section of the act. d 

I respectfully call your attention to the provisions of that 
section, and recommend such action by your body as will 


comply with the requirements of the law. 
HENRY L. PIERCE, Mayor. 


SLEY.OF BOS PON: 


In Boarp or ALDERMEN, May 12, 1873. 


The Committee on the Assessors Department on the part 
of the Board of Aldermen, to whom was referred the Com- 
munication from His Honor the Mayor in relation to the 
division of the city into fire-insurance districts, as required by 
the eighteenth section of chapter 375 of the acts of 1872, 
having carefully considered the subject, would respectfully 
recommend the passage of the accompanying order. 


For the Committee, 
. Joun Brown, Chairman. 


Ordered, That, with the approval of the Insurance Com- 
missioner of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, the City 
of Boston be divided into thirty-one fire-insurance districts, 
as shown on the plan prepared by the City Surveyor, 
dated May first, A. D. 1873, the specifications of said 
districts being as follows : — | 


District 1. All that part of Ward One lying within a line 
beginning at the Harbor Commissioners’ line, opposite to the 
wharf of the Eastern Railroad Company ; thence running north- 
erly by said harbor-line to Chelsea creek ; thence by the centre of 
the creek to the centre of the location of the said railroad ; thence 
by the centre line of said location extended over the wharf of said 
company to the point of beginning. 


District 2. All that part of Ward One lying within a line 
beginning at the Harbor Commissioners’ line, opposite to the 
5 
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wharf .of the Eastern Railroad Company ; thence running southerly 
by said harbor-line to the centre of Chelsea creek ; thence by the 
centre of said creek to the centre of the location of the said rail- 
road company; thence by the centre line of said location, ex- 
tended over the wharf of said company to the point of beginning. 


District 8. All that part of Ward Two lying within a line 
beginning at the Harbor Commissioners’ line, opposite the most 
southerly slip of the East Boston ferry ; thence through the centre 
of said slip and the avenue leading thereto, and through the centre 
of Eastern avenue, Fleet, North, Blackstone and Clinton streets, 
and by the centre line of Clinton street extended across Atlantic 
avenue to the southerly line of the Commercial Wharf Company ; 
thence by the said line to the Harbor Commissioners’ line; thence 
by the said harbor-line to the point of beginning. 


Disrricr 4. All that part of Ward Two lying within a line 
beginning at the Harbor Commissioners’ line, opposite the most 
southerly slip of the East Boston ferry ; thence through the centre 
of said slip and the avenue leading thereto, andthrough the centre’ _ 
of Eastern avenue and Commercial streets and the extension of 
the centre line of Hanover street, over the drops and slips of the 
Winnissimmet Ferry Company to the Harbor Commissioners’ line ; 
thence by said line to the point of beginning. 


District 5. All that part of Ward Two lying within a line 
beginning at a point where the centre line of Hanover street 
extended over the avenue, drops and slips of the Winnisimmet 
Ferry Company would intersect the Harbor Commissioners’ line ; 
thence by such extended street line and the centre of Commercial, 
North and Blackstone streets, Haymarket square, Haverhill 
street, the avenue leading to Warren bridge, and the said bridge 
to the Harbor Commissioners’ line; thence by said line to the 
point of beginning. 


District 6. All of Ward Three as at present defined. 


Disrricr 7. All that part of Ward Four lying within a line 
. beginning at the centre of Causeway street, at its intersection 


ai so ee 
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with Haverhill street ; thence by the centre of Causeway, Leverett, 
Green, Staniford, Temple, Mount Vernon, Park and Tremont 
streets, Scollay square, Sudbury street, Haymarket square and 
Haverhill street to the point of beginning. 


District 8. All that part of Ward Four lying within a line 
beginning at the junction of Tremont street, Tremont row and. 
Court street; thence through the centre of Court, Washington, 
Winter, and Tremont streets to the point of beginning. 


District 9. All that part of Ward Four lying within a line 
beginning at the centre of the crossing of North and Blackstone 
streets ; thence by the centre of North street, Dock square, Wash- 
ington and Court streets, Scollay square, Sudbury street, Hay- 
market square, and Blackstone street to the point of beginning. 


District 10. All that part of Ward Four lying within a line 
beginning at the centre of the crossing of North and Blackstone 
streets ; thence through the centre of North street, Dock square, 


Washington, State, Commercial, Clinton and Blackstone streets 


to the point of beginning. 


District 11. All that part of Ward_Four, lying within a line 
beginning at the centre of Washington street, opposite the north- 
westerly corner of the Old State House; thence by the centre of 
Washington, Milk, Commercial, and State streets, to the point of 
beginning. 


District 12. All that part of Ward Four lying within a line 
beginning at the junction of Commercial, Milk and India streets ; 
thence, by the centre of Commercial and Clinton streets and the 
line of Clinton street, extended by the southerly line of the Com- 
mercial Wharf Company, to the Harbor Commissioners’ line ; thence, 
by said line, to the line dividing the dock and property of the Cen- 
tral Wharf and Wet Dock Corporation, from the dock and proper- 
ty of the proprietors of India Wharf; thence, by the extension of 
said line, to the centre of India street, and, by the centre of said 
street, to the point of beginning. 


oC fe us ean ~~ F, 
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District 138. All that part of Ward Five lying within a line 
beginning at the Harbor Commissioners’ line, at the point where 
the, line dividing the dock of the Central Wharf and Wet Dock 
Corporation, from the dock of the proprietors of India Wharf, in- 
tersects the said Commissioners’ line ; thence, by the line dividing 
the property of the said corporations, to the centre of India street ; 
thence, by the centre of India, Milk and Oliver streets, and by the 
centre line of Oliver street, extended over Fort Hill wharf, to the 
Harbor Commissioners’ line; thence, by said line, to the point of 
beginning. , 


District 14. All that part of Ward Five lying within a line 
beginning at the Harbor Commissioners’ line, at a point oppo-. 
site to the end of Fort Hill Wharf; thence to the centre of the 
crossing of Broad and Oliver streets ; thence, by the centre of Oli- 
ver, Milk and Congress streets, and by the centre line of Congress 
street, extended over Russia wharf, to the Harbor Commissioners’ 
line; thence, by said line, to the point of beginning. 


District 15. All that part of Ward Five, lying within a line 
beginning at the Harbor Commissioners’ line, at the point of its 
intersection by the centre of the location of the New York and 
New England Railroad; thence by the centre of said location to 
the centre of Summer street, at its junction with Broad street ; 
thence by the centre of Summer, Devonshire, Milk, and Congress 
streets, and the centre line of Congress street, extended over Rus- 
sia wharf to the Harbor Commissioners’ line; thence by said line 
to the point of beginning. 


District 16. All that part of Ward Five, lying within a line 
beginning at the Harbor Commissioners’ line, at the point of its 
intersection by the centre of the location.of the New York and 
New England Railroad; thence by the centre of said location, 
and the centre of Summer, Bedford, Kingston, Beach, and Federal 
streets, and Mount Washington avenue, to the Harbor Commis- 
sioners’ line; thence by said line to the point of beginning. 


District 17. All that part of Ward Five, lying within a line 
beginning at the junction of Summer, Bedford, and Devon- 
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shire streets ; thence by the centre of Summer, Washington, Milk, 
and Devonshire streets to the point of beginning. 


District 18. All that part of Ward Five, lying within a line 
beginning at the junction of Summer, Bedford, and Devonshire 
streets ; thence by the centre of Bedford, West, Tremont, Winter, 
and Summer streets, to the point of beginning. 


District 19. All that part of Ward Five, lying within a line 
beginning at the centre of the crossing of Tremont and Boyl- — 
ston streets; thence by the centre of Tremont, West, Bedford, 
Kingston, Beach, Washington, and Boylston streets, to the point 
of beginning. 


District 20. All of Ward Six as at present defined. 
District 21. All of Ward Eight as at present defined. 


District 22. All that part of Ward Seven, lying within a line 
beginning at the Harbor Commissioners’ line, where it crosses 
the centre line of Mount Washington avenue: thence by the cen- 
tre of Mount Washington avenue, Federal, Beach, Albany and 
Curve streets, Harrison avenue, Dover street and Dover street 
bridge, to the Harbor Commissioners’ line; thence by said line, to 
the point of beginning. 


District 23. All that part of Ward Seven lying within a line 
beginning at the Harbor Commissioners’ line upon the easterly 
side of Fort Point Channel, at the point of its intersection with 
the centre of the location of the New York and New England 
Railroad ; thence by said Commissioners’ line to its junction with. 
the line dividing Wards Seven and Twelve near the crossing of 
Dorchester avenue by the Old Colony and Newport Railroad ; 
thence by said ward line, and the centre of the location of the Old 
Colony and Newport Railroad, to E street ; thence by the centre.of — 
E street, and by the centre line of said E street extended, to the 
Harbor Commissioners’ line; thence by said line to the point of 
beginning. | 


Districr 24. All of Ward Twelve as at present defined. © 


‘Disrrict 25, 


District 26. 


Disrrict 27. All of Ward Eleven as at present defied. 


a --- Disrrior 28. All of Ward Fifteen as at present defined. : 
a Disrrror 29.. All of Ward Fourteen as at present defined. ‘ 
a District 30. All of Ward Thirteen as at present defined. 
a -* Disrricr 31. All of Ward Sixteen as at present defined. 
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In Boarp oF STREET CoMMISSIONERS, 
May 5, 1873. 


Resolved, That the eye and convenience of the inhab- 
itants of the city require that Conaress strEET should be 
widened between Water and State streets ; and for that pur- 
pose it is necessary to take and lay out as a public street or 
way of the said city, a parcel of land belonging to GrorGE 
D. Howe, Samvuet W. Swett, and SAMUEL JOHNSON, trustees, 
bounded as follows, viz. : eastwardly by the proposed line of 
widening of Congress street, there measuring En AU and =* 
Tov feet; northwardly by Hawes street, fourteen and ,°, feet ; 
westwardly by the present line of Congress street, thirty-four 
and ;°.°, feet; and southwardly by Water street, twelve 
and °°; feet; containing four hundred and sixty-four square 
feet, more or less. 

, A parcel of land belonging to Francois M. Jonnson, 
bounded as follows, viz.: eastwardly by the proposed line of 
; widening of Congress street, there measuring sixty-two and 
| 75 feet ; northwardly by land hereinafter described as taken 
from Henry L. Hallett, trwstee, seventeen and ;',°; feet ; west- 
: | wardly by the present line of Congress street, sixty-three 


Oe ee ee 
’ 


and too feet; and southwardly by Hawes street, fourteen 


and 83, feet; containing ten hundred and nineteen square 
feet, more or less. 

A parcel of land belonging to Henry L. HAuuert, trustee, 
bounded as follows, viz. : eastwardly by the proposed line of 


. ' . a p gc +) iv 5 73% 
widening of Congress street, there measuring thirty and 3/5 
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feet; northwardly by Lindall street, eighteen and 3, feet ; 
ae itt by the present line of Congress street, thirty 
and =5,°; feet; and southwardly by land before described as 
taken from Francis M. Johnson, seventeen and 78; feet; 
containing five hundred and forty-seven square feet, more or 
less. 

A parcel of land belonging to the Herrs or WixtiaM S. 
Perry, bounded as follows, viz.: eastwardly by the pro- 
posed line of widening of Congress street, there measuring 
#5 feet; northwardly by land hereinafter de- 
scribed as taken from unknown owners, nineteen and 8% 
feet ; ee by the present line of Congress street, forty- 


forty-two and 


two and vo feet; and southwardly by Lindall street, eigh- 
teen and ;%°; feet; containing eight hundred and twenty-five 


square feet, more or less. 

A. parcel of land belonging to A PERSON, OR PERSONS, UN- 
KNOWN (a portion of a passage-way), bounded as follows, 
viz: eastwardly by the proposed line of widening of Con- 
gress street, there measuring three and ;,°; feet ; northwardly 
by land hereinafter described as taken from the heirs of Hin- 
man Meredith, nineteen and $8, feet; ro by the 
present line of Congress street, three and $o feet; and 
southwardly by land before described as taken from the heirs 
of William S. Perry, nineteen and $.% feet; containing sixty- 
nine square feet, more or less. 

A parcel of land belonging to the Hrerrs or Hinman 
MerepitTi, bounded as follows, viz. : eastwardly by the pro- 
posed line of widening of Congress street, there measuring 
twenty-five and ;2,% feet; northwardly by land hereinafter 
described as taken from John L. Gardner, twenty and 35 
feet; westwardly ey the present line of Congress street, 
twenty-five and 3°, feet; and southwardly by land before 
described as taken from unknown owners, nineteen and Toy 
feet; containing five hundred and eight square feet, more or 
less. 


eee eee 
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A parcel of land belonging to Jonw L. Garpner, bounded 
as follows, viz.: eastwardly by the proposed line of widen- 
ing of Congress steet, there measuring twenty and 38, feet ; 
northwardly by land hereinafter “described as taken from 
unknown owners, twenty and 69, feet; westw Bia, by the 
present line of Congress street, twenty and 33, feet; and 
southwardly by land before described as taken from the heirs 
of Hinman Meredith, twenty and 72, feet; containing four | 
hundred and seventeen square feet, more or less. 

A parcel of land belonging to A PERSON, OR PERSONS, UN- 
KNOWN (a portion of a passage-way), bounded as follows, 
viz.: eastwardly by the proposed line of widening of Con- 
gress street, there measuring ten feet; northwardly by land 
hereinafter described as taken from the New England Mutual 
Life Insurance Company, twenty-one feet; westwardly by 
the present line of Congress street, ten feet; and south- 
wardly by land before described as taken from John L. Gard- 
ner, twenty and ,°°, feet; containing two hundred and nine 
square feet, more or less. 

A parcel of land belonging to the New Eneuanp Murvuau 


Lire InsurANcE Company, bounded as follows, viz. : east- 


-wardly by the proposed line of widening of Congress street, 


there measuring one hundred thirty-six and },°; feet ; north- 


wardly by State street, twenty-five and 57), feet ; westwardly 
by the a line of Congress street, one hundred thirty- 
six and ;°,4, feet; and southwardly by land before described 
as taken from unknown owners, twenty-one feet ; containing 
thirty-one hundred and ninety-one square feet, more or less. 

AnD WueEreEAS due notice has been given of the intention 
of this Board to take the said parcels of land for the pur- 
pose aforesaid, as appears by the return hereunto annexed, 
Ir 1s THEREFORE ORDERED, that the parcels of land before 
described be and the same hereby are taken and laid out as 
a public street or way of the said city, according to a plan 
of the said widening made by Thos. W. Davis, City Sur- 


veyor, dated eats 24, 1873, and aa : 
And this Board doth adjudge that the expense 
the ae Congress street, as ea will a . 


mitch are Biiced as siBove. are the sums set against ae 
respectively on the schedule hereto annexed. 
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REPORT 


ON 


CLAIMS OF THE CONTRACTORS 


FOR ERECTION OF THE 


SMALL-POX HOSPITAL. 


In Boarp oF ALDERMEN, April 28, 1873. 


Laid on the table and ordered to be printed. 
Attest : 
S. F. McCLEARY, City Clerk. 
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In Boarp or ALpEeRMEN, April 28, 1873. 


The Committee on Claims, to whom were recommitted the 
report upon the petitions of Smith & McGaragle and Holo- 
han & Maguire, to be paid for labor performed and mate- 
rials furnished in the construction of the Small-pox Hospital 
on Swett street, which was destroyed by fire, December 26, 
1872, beg leave to report, that upon a statement of the facts 
in these cases, the City Solicitor has given the following 
opinion : — 


City Souicrtor’s OFFICE, 
Boston, April 21, 1873. 
To the Committee on Claims: — 


GENTLEMEN, — The claims of Messrs. Smith & McGar- 
agle, and of Messrs Holohan & Maguire, against the city of 
Boston, in regard to the validity of which you request my 
opinion, depend more upon questions of fact than upon 
questions of law. In each case the parties entered into an 
agreement to do a specified job for a specified price; and 
they are not entitled to receive the price, unless they have 
completed the job. 

In the case of Smith & McGaragle, it seems to be quite 
clear that they had not completed their work. They state, 
in effect, in their petition to the City Council, that the 
building at the time of the fire was in their possession, and 
that they then intended to deliver it to the city the following 
day. 
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The case of the plumbers, Holohan & Maguire, stands 
upon the same ground as that of Smith & McGaragle, with 
the exception that they had no formal delivery of their work 
to make, the premises upon which the work was done not 
being in their possession. The statement of facts submitted 
to me finds that the job was “substantially” done. If 
this means that it was completed, the contractors, having 
done all they stipulated to do, are entitled to be paid the 
contract price; if it means that it was not completed, but 
was in some stage of progress approaching completion, then, 
the job being unfinished, the contractors are not entitled to 
any payment on account of it. 

The fact that the plumbing materials saved from the con- 
flagration were appropriated to the use or benefit of the city 
is evidence tending to show that those who received them 
for the city supposed that the contractors had completed 
their job, and were entitled to payment for it; and if the 
persons so acting for the city had authority to accept the 
work when completed, their action, as described, would tend 
pretty strongly in favor of the contractors’ claim. 


I am, very respectfully, 


Your obedient servant, 


J. P. HEALY. 


In accordance with the views here presented, the com- 
mittee would respectfully recommend that Messrs. Smith & 
McGaragle have leave to withdraw their petition, and that 
the claim of Messrs. Holohau & Maguire be paid. 

For the majority of the committee, 


L. R. CUTTER, Chairman. 
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CITY OF BOsSTOe 


In Boarp oF ALDERMEN, April 28, 1873. 


The undersigned, a member of the Committee on Claims, 
respectfully dissents from so much of the foregoing report as 
relates to the claim of Messrs. Smith & McGaragle, and 
would respectfully recommend the passage of the accompa- 
nying order. 


WM. G. THACHER. 


Ordered, That all in excess of the sum of five thousand 
dollars, collected by the City Treasurer as insurance on the 
Small-pox Hospital destroyed by fire on the 26th of Decem- 
ber, 1872, be paid over to Messrs. Smith & McGaragle, 
contractors for the erection of said hospital; and that, in 
addition thereto, there be allowed and paid to said Smith & 
McGaragle, the sum of six thousand two hundred dollars ; 
said payments, with the payments already made on said 
contract, to be in full-compensation for labor performed and 
materials furnished by said Smith & McGaragle on account | 
of the erection of said building; said sum of six thousand 
two hundred dollars to be charged to the appropriation for 
the erection of a Small-pox Hospital. 
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Perry OF BOSTON. 


MAYOR'S MESSAGE, 


RETURNING WITHOUT HIS APPROVAL THE ORDER TO PRO- 
VIDE ACCOMMODATIONS IN THE 


APPLETON STREET SCHOOL-HOUSE 


FOR THE 


NORMAL SCHOOL ESTABLISHED BY THE »~SCHOOL 
COMMITTEE. 


In Common Councit, May 1, 1873. 
Laid on the table, and ordered to be printed. 


Attest : W. P. GREGG, 
Clerk of the Common Council. 
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In Scooot CoMMITTEE, | 
Bosion, March 11, 1878. 


Ordered, That the City Council be requested to furnish the 
rooms for the use of the Normal School. 
Attest, BARNARD CAPEN, 
Secretary. 


In Common Councit, March 138, 1873. 


Referred to the Committee on Public Instruction. 
Sent up for concurrence. 


E. O. SHEPARD, President. 


In Boarp oF ALDERMEN, March 17, 1873. 


Concurred. 
L. R. CUTTER, Chairman. 


In Common Covuncin, March 27, 1873. 


The Committee on Public Instruction, to whom was re- 
ferred the request of the School Committee that the City 
Council would furnish the unoccupied rooms in the Primary 
School-house on Appleton street for the use of the Normal 
School, having considered the subject, would respectfully 
recommend the passage of the accompanying order. 

For the Committee, 
THOS. GAFFIELD, 
Chairman. 
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Ordered, That the Committee on Public Buildings be 
authorized to furnish the unoccupied rooms in the Primary 
School-house on Appleton street, for the use of the Normal 
School; the expense to be charged to the appropriation for 
School-houses, Public Buildings. 


In Common Covuncit, April 4, 1873. 
Passed. 


Sent up for concurrence. \ 


EK. O. SHEPARD, 
President. 


In Boarp or ALDERMEN, April 7, 1873. 
Concurred. 


L. R. CUTTER, 
Chairman. 


_ In Boarp or ALpERMEN, April 14, 1873. 


The foregoing vote was reconsidered and the subject as- | 
Signed to Monday next. 


In Boarp oF ALDERMEN, April 21, 1873. 


The foregoing order was again read and passed in concur- 
rence. 
L. R. CUTTER, 
Chairman. 


Mayor’s MESSAGE. 5 


EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT, City HALL, 
Boston, May 1, 1873. 


To the Honorable the Common Council of the City of 
Boston : — 

GENTLEMEN, — I return herewith to the branch of the City 
Council in which it originated, an order to provide accom-— 
modation in the Primary school-house on Appleton street for 
the Normal School recently established by the School Com- 
mittee, and I beg leave to state briefly the reasons which have 
compelled me to withhold my approval. 

Previous to 1857 it was not legal for any city or town in 
this Commonwealth to establish public schools for the educa- 
tion of children over fifteen years of age. In that year an 
act was passed (since incorporated into the General Statutes, 
sec. 7, chap. 38), authorizing the establishment and support 
of such schools. Although the School Committee have the 
superintendence of these schools, when established, and are 
authorized to determine what branches of learning may be 
taught therein, the City Councils of cities, and the inhabitants 
of towns acting in town meeting, alone have authority to 
establish the schools, and “ may determine the term or terms 
of time in each year and the hours of day or evening during 
which said schools shall be kept, and appropriate such sums 
of. money as may be necessary for the support thereof.” 

The fact that a Normal School, as it was termed, was in 
existence, as a part of our school system, before the year 1857, 
does not alter the legal aspect of the case. It is sufficient 
that the City Council, after the authority was granted, estab- 
lished a “ Girls’ High and Normal School,” at which a course 
of instruction was adopted, not only to qualify the graduates 
to become teachers, if they chose to adopt that profession, 
but to give all the pupils, whether they desired to be teach- 
ers or not, a complete and thorough education. This school, 
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having outgrown the contracted quarters where it was first 
located, was established by the City Council in 1871 in a 
building specially erected for the purpose on Newton sreet, 
at an expense of $310,715. 

In 1870 the School Committee recommended a division of 
the school and the establishment of a “distinct Normal 
School,” devoted exclusively to the education of teachers, 
and on the 8th of January, 1872, a committee of seven was 
appointed by the School Committee to report upon a plan for 
a “distinct Normal School.” On the 12th of March, 1872, 
that committee submitted the following orders, which were 
adopted : — 

First; “ That the committee on the subject of a distinct 
Normal School be and hereby. are authorized to report to this 
Board a plan for the organization of a Normal School in the 
City of Boston, which school shall be established and go into 
operation at the beginning of the next school year. 
Second; “That the same committee be authorized to secure 
for the accommodation of said Normal School the rooms now 
unoccupied in the Appleton-street School-house.” 

On the 14th of May the same committee submitted a plan 
for a “distinct Normal School,” which was adopted by the 
School Committee. It is provided, among other things, that 
*the school shall be known as thé Boston Normal School, and 
its purpose shall be to furnish an opportunity for such young 
women as wish to become teachers, a course of distinct pro- 
fessional study. 

"The teachers shall be a head-master and such assistants 
as may be found necessary. 

“Candidates for admission must signify in writing their 
intention to teach. 

* A diploma from either of the High Schools shall be con- 
sidered evidence of qualification for admission.” 

On the 11th of June, 1872, the rules and regulations were 
amended by striking from the organization and management 
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Mayor’s MESssaGE. 7 


of the Girls’ High and Normal School all that pertained in 
any way to the Normal department. The training schools 
which had been located in this building were discontinued, 
and the pupils distributed into other schools. 

It will be observed, from this hasty review, that the new 
school is expressly stated to be a “distinct Normal School.’ 
It is a school above and beyond the High Schools already 
authorized by the City Council, and it appears in the Manual, 
published for 1873, as a distinct and independent organization. 

It is questionable whether such a school as this can be 
established at all at the public expense, and it is clear that it 
eannot be established without the previous consent of the 
City Council. That consent has not been given. If it be 
said that the school originally established by the City Council 
was denominated a Normal School, with aims and purposes 
similar to those possessed by the new organization, the legal 
objection to the action of the School Committee still remains, 
as that body has not the authority to establish another such 
school. , 

These are the objections which have made it my duty to 
return the order to your honorable body for further consider- 
ation; but I cannot forbear calling your attention to the 
expense involved in carrying out the policy inaugurated by 
the School Committee. It appears, from the last semi-annual 
report of the Superintendent of Schools, that the average 
number of pupils connected with the new Normal School is 
fifty- three, and the average daily attendance forty-eight. The 
head-master of the school receives a salary of $4,000 per 
annum, and the four assistants receive $4,500, making the sala- 
ries of the teachers to these forty-eight pupils, $8,500 per an- 
num. The building erected on Newton street was extended to 
accommodate 1,200 pupils. The High School for girls con- 
tained in March last 632 pupils. The new Normal School is 
accommodated at the present time in one room of. the building ; 
so that, making allowance for the accommodation required for 
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the botanical and other departments, there remain several 
_Yooms unoccupied by any teachers or scholars. 

If it is necessary to introduce primary classes for the prac- 
tice of the Normal pupils, there are, I believe suitable facili- 
ties for so doing. The estimated expense of providing 
separate accommodations for the new school is $2,000, but it 
is evident that the portion of the Primary-school building 
which it is proposed to occupy at this time will be needed in 
a very short time for its legitimate purposes, and the govern- 
ment will then be called upon to provide anew building for 
the Normal School. 

I submit herewith the opinion of the City Solicitor upon 
the legal aspect of the case. 

HENRY L. PIERCE, Mayor. 


City SouicrTor’s OFFicE, 2 PEMBERTON SQUARE, 
Boston, April 28, 1873. 


Sir : — To the question you proposed to me in regard to the 
legality of the action of the School Committee in establishing 
a Normal School, I reply, that I find no authority for the estab- 
lishment or maintenance of sucha school by them. The com- 
mittee can expend the moneys raised for the support of 
schools only for the support of schools of the descriptions 
which the statutes of the Commonwealth require or authorize 
to be maintained, and Normal Schools are not of that number. | 

I am, with great respect, 
Your obedient servant, . 


J. FP. Hai. 
Hon. Henry L. Prerce, Mayor, etc. 
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miry OF BOSTON. 


MAYOR'S MESSAGE, 


RETURNING WITHOUT HIS APPROVAL THE ORDER TO PRO- 
VIDE ACCOMMODATIONS IN ‘THE . 


APPLETON STREET SCHOOL-HOUSE 


FOR THE 


NORMAL SCHOOL ESTABLISHED BY THE SCHOOL 
COMMITTEE. 


In ComMMoN CounciL, May 1, 1873. 
Laid on the table, and ordered to be printed. 


- Attest: W. P. GREGG, 
Clerk of the Common Council. 
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In ScHooLt CoMMITTEE, 
Bosion, March 11, 1873. 


Ordered, 'That the City Council be requested to furnish the 
rooms for the use of the Normal School. 
Attest, BARNARD CAPEN, 
Secretary. 


In Common Councii, March 13, 1873. 


Referred to the Committee on Public Instruction. 
Sent up for concurrence. 


E. O. SHEPARD, President. 


In Boarp oF ALDERMEN, March 17, 1873. 


Concurred.. 
L. R. CUTTER, Chairman. 


In Common Councit, March 27, 1873. 


The Committee on Public Instruction, to whom was re- 
ferred the request of the School Committee that the City 
Council would furnish the unoccupied rooms in the Primary 
School-house on Appleton street for the use of the Normal 
School, having considered the subject, would respectfully « 
recommend the passage of the accompanying order. 

For the Committee, 
THOS. GAFFIELD, 
Chairman. 
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Ordered, That the Committee on Public Buildings be 
authorized to furnish the unoccupied rooms in the Primary 
School-house on Appleton strcet, for the use of the Normal 
School; the expense to be charged to the appropriation for 
School-houses, Public Buildings: 


In Common Covunctt, April 4, 1873. 


Yd 


Passed. 
Sent up for concurrence. 


E. O. SHEPARD, 
President. 


In Boarp oF ALDERMEN, April 7, 1873. 
Concurred. 


L. R. CUTTER, 
Chairman. 


In Boarp or ALpERMEN, April 14, 1878. 


The foregoing vote was reconsidered and the subject as- - 
Signed to Monday next. 


In Boarp oF ALDERMEN, April 21, 1873. 


The foregoing order was again read and passed in concur- 
rence. ¢ | 


L. R. CUTTER, 


Chairman. 
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ExercutivE Department, Crry Hatt, 
Boston, May 1, 1873. 


To the Honorable the Common Council of the City of 
Boston: — 

GENTLEMEN, — I return herewith to the branch of the City 
Council in which it originated, an order to provide accom- 
-modation in the Primary school-house on Appleton street for 
the Normal School recently established by the School Com- 
mittee, and I beg leave to state briefly the reasons which have 
compelled me to withhold my approval. 

Previous to 1857 it was not legal for any city or town in 
this Commonwealth to establish public schools for the educa- 
tion of children over fifteen years of age. In that year an 
act was passed (since incorporated into the General Statutes, 
sec. 7, chap. 38), authorizing the establishment and support 
of such schools. Although the School Committee have the 
superintendence of these schools, when established, and are 
authorized to determine what branches of learning may be 
taught therein, the City Councils of cities, and the inhabitants — 
of towns acting in town meeting, alone have authority to 
establish the schools, and “ may determine the term or terms 
of time in each year and the hours of day or evening during 
which said schools shall be kept, and appropriate such sums » 
of money as may be necessary for the support thereof.” 

The fact that a Normal ‘School, as it was termed, was in 
existence, as a part of our school system, before the year 1857, 
does not alter the legal aspect of the case. It is sufficient 
that the City Council, after the authority was granted, estab- 
lished a “ Girls’ High and Normal School,” at which a course 
of instruction was adopted, not only to qualify the graduates 
to become teachers, if they chose to adopt that profession, 
but to give all the pupils, whether they desired to be teach- 
ers or not, a complete and thorough education. This school, 
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- having outgrown the contracted quarters where it was first 
located, was established by the City Council in 1871 in a 
building specially erected for the purpose on Newton sreet, | 
at an expense of $310,715. 

In 1870 the School Committee recommended a Gisision of 
the school and the establishment of a “distinct Normal 
School,” devoted exclusively to the education of teachers, 
and on the 8th of January, 1872, a committee of seven was 
appointed by the School Committee to report upon a plan for 
a “distinct Normal School.” On the 12th of March, 1872, 
that committee submitted the following orders, which were 
adopted : — 

First; “ That the committee on the subject of a distinct 
Normal School be and hereby are authorized to report to this 
Board a plan for the ‘organization of a Normal School in’ the 
City of Boston, which school shall be established and go into 
operation at the beginning of the next school year. 

Second; “That the same committee be authorized to secure 
for the accommodation of said Normal School the rooms now 
unoccupied in the Appleton-street School-house.” 

On the 14th of May the same committee submitted a plan- 
for a “distinct Normal School,” which was adopted by the 
School Committee. It is provided, among other things, that 
“the school shall be known as the Boston Normal School, and 
its purpose shall be to furnish an opportunity for such young 
women as wish to become teachers, a course of distinct pro- 
fessional study. 

“The teachers shall be a head-master and such assistants 
as may be found necessary. 

“Candidates for admission must signify in writing their 
intention to teach. 

* A diploma from either of the High Schools shall be con- 
sidered evidence of qualification for admission.” 

On the 11th of June, 1872, the rules and regulations were 
amended by striking from the organization and management 
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of the Girls’ High and Normal School all that pertained in 

any way to the Normal department. The training schools 
which had been located in this building were discontinued, 
and the pupils distributed into other schools. 

It will be observed, from this hasty review, that the new 
school is expressly stated to be a “ distinct Normal School.” 
It isa school above and beyond the High Schools already 
authorized by the City Council, and it appears in the Manual, 
published for 1873, as a distinct and independent organization. 

It is questionable whether such a school as this can be 
established at all at the public expense, and it is clear that it 
cannot be established without the previous consent of the 
City Council. That consent has not been given. If it be 
said that the school originally established by the City Council 
was denominated a Normal School, with aims and purposes 
similar to those possessed by the new organization, the legal 


_ objection to the action of the School Committee still remains, 


as that body has not the authority to establish another such 
school. 

These are the objections which have made it my duty to 
return the order to your honorable body for further consider- 
ation; but I cannot forbear calling your attention to the 
expense involved in carrying out the policy inaugurated by 
the School Committee. It appears, from the last semi-annual 
report of the Superintendent of Schools, that the average 
number of pupils connected with the new Normal School is 
fifty-three, and the average daily attendance forty-eight. The 
head-master of the school receives a salary of $4,000 per 
annum, and the four assistants receive $4,500, making the sala- 
ries of the teachers to these forty-eight pupils, $8,500 per an- 
num. The building erected on Newton street was extended to 
accommodate 1,200 pupils. The High School for girls con- 
tained in March last 632 pupils. The new Normal School is 
accommodated at the present time in one room of the building ; , 
so that, making allowance for the accommodation required for 
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the botanical and other departments, there remain several 
rooms unoccupied by any teachers or scholars. 

If it is necessary to introduce primary classes for the prac- 
tice of the Normal pupils, there are, I believe suitable facili- 
ties for so doing. The estimated expense of providing 
separate accommodations for the new school is $2,000, but it 
is evident that the portion of the Primary-school building 
which it is proposed to occupy at this time will be needed in 
a very short time for its legitimate purposes, and the govern- 
ment will then be called upon to provide a new building for 
the Normal School. 

I submit herewith the opinion of the City Solicitor upon 
the legal aspect of the case. 

HENRY L. PIERCE, Mayor. 


Ciry Soxicrror’s OFrrice, 2 PEMBERTON SQUARE, 
Boston, April 28, 1873. 


Sir : — To the question you proposed to me in regard to the 
legality of the action of the School Committee in establishing 
a Normal School, I reply, that I find no authority for the estab- 
lishment or maintenance of sucha school by them. The com- 
mittee can expend the moneys raised for the support of 
schools only for the support of schools of the descriptions 
which the statutes of the Commonwealth require or authorize 
to be maintained, and Normal Schools are not of that number. 

I am, with great respect, 
Your obedient servant, 


J. P. HEALY. 
Hon. Henry L. Prerce, Mayor, etc. 
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CITY OF BOSTON. 


In BoarpD oF ALDERMEN, 
May 5, 1873. 


The Committee on Paving, to whom was recommitted the 
petition of Highland Street Railway Company for an exten- 
sion of location in Dudley street, report the accompanying 
order of location. 

For the committee, 
L. R.. COTTER, 
Chairman. 


Ordered, In addition to the rights heretofore granted to. 
the Highland Street Railway Company to lay down tracks in 
several of the streets of the City of Boston, said company 
shall have the right to lay down a double track on Dudley 
‘street, from the tracks of said company as now laid near 
Warren street to the westerly line of Mt. Pleasant avenue. 

The right to lay down the tracks located by this order is 
upon the condition, that the whole work of laying down the 
tracks, the precise location of the same, the form of rail to 
be used, and the kind and quality of pavement used in 
paving said tracks, shall be under the direction, and to the 
satisfaction of the Committee on Paving and the Superin- 
tendent of Streets, and shall be approved by them. 

Also upon the condition that the Highland Street Railway 
Company shall accept this location, and agree in writing to 
comply with the conditions therein contained, and file said 
acceptance and agreement with the City Clerk within thirty 
days of the date of its passage; otherwise it shall be null 
and void. 
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CITY OF BOSTON. 


_In Boarp oF STREET COMMISSIONERS, 
June 9, 1873. 


Resolved, That the safety and convenience of the inhab- 
itants of the city require that Broap strEET should be wid- 
ened to one hundred feet, from Atlantic avenue to Summer 
street ; and for that purpose it is necessary to take and lay 
out as a public street or way of the said city, a parcel of land © 
belonging to the Crry or Boston, bounded as follows, viz. : 
eastwardly by the proposed line of widening of Broad street, 
there measuring thirteen and i09 5 feet ; northwardly by Atlan- 
tic avenue, forty-nine and ;83, feet; westwardly by the pres- 
ent line of Broad street, thirteen feet; and southwardly by 
land hereinafter described as taken from the proprietors of 
Foster’s Wharf, forty-eight and 54%, feet; containing six 
hundred and thirty-seven square feet, more or less. 

_A parcel of land belonging to the Proprietors or FostEr’s 
Wuarr, bounded as follows, viz.: eastwardly by the pro- 
posed line of widening of Broad street, there measuring twen- 
ty and #,% feet ; pecan! by the same, two hundred 
thirty-one and 75 feet; southwestwardly by land hereinaf- 
ter described as taken from James and Patrick H. Power, 
fifty and ;%, feet; northwestwardly by the present line of 
Broad street, on three lines, seventy and j1%,, ninety-two and 
75, and seventy and ;%% feet, respectively; and north- 
wardly by land before described as taken from the City of 
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Boston, forty-eight and 4, feet ; containing eleven thousand 
four hundred and thirty-eight square feet, more or less. 

A parcel of land belonging to Jamus anp Parrick H. 
Power, bounded as follows, viz.: southeastwardly by the 
proposed line of widening of Broad street, there measuring 
fifty-four and 3 3/5 feet; southwestwardly by. land hereinafter 
described as taken from the heirs of John H. Pearson, fifty 
and ;7,, feet; northwestwardly by the present line of Broad 
street, fifly and 54, feet; and northeastwardly by land 
before described as taken from the proprietors of Foster’s 
Wharf, fifty and 3, feet; containing twenty-six hundred 
and twenty-five square feet, more or less. 

A parcel of land belonging to the Herrs or Jonn H. 
Prarson, bounded as follows, viz.: southeastwardly by the 
proposed line of widening of Broad street, there measuring 
fifty-three feet ; southwestwardly by land hereinafter described 
as taken from the heirs of James Otis, fifty and 25, feet ; 
northwestwardly by the present line of Broad street, forty- 
nine and 87, feet; and northeastwardly by land before de- 
scribed as taken from James and Patrick H. Power, fifty and 
ziy feet; containing twenty-five hundred and seventy-four 
square feet, more or less. 

A parcel of land belonging to the Herrs or Jamus OTIS, 
bounded as follows, viz.: southeastwardly by the proposed 
line of widening of Broad street, there measuring one hun- 
dred and 54%, feet; southwestwardly by land hereinafter de- 
scribed as taken from David Snow, fifty-one and 73, feet ; 
: eae a by the present ae of Broad street, fifty- 
two and 33;, and forty-six and -8,5 feet; and northeast- 
wardly by land before described as taken from the heirs of 
John H. Pearson, fifty and ;2.8, feet ; containing five thousand 
and fifty-six square feet, more or less. 

A parcel of land belonging to Davip Snow, bouafal as 
follows, viz.: southeastwardly by the proposed line of widen- 


ing of Broad street, there measuring one hundred and 545 
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feet ; southwestwardly by other land hereinafter described as 


taken from David Snow, fifty and ,8°, feet; northwestwardly 


by the present line of Broad street, ninety-four feet; and 


-northeastwardly by land before described as taken from the 


heirs of James Otis, fifty-one and 323, feet; containing forty- 
nine hundred and forty-six square feet, more or less. 

Another parcel of land belonging to Davin Snow, bounded 
as follows, viz.: southeastwardly by the proposed line of 
widening of Broad street, there measuring ninety-eight and 
qolp feet; southwestwardly by land hereinafter described as 
taken from William R. Clark, fifty-two and 37, feet; north- 
rely by the present line of Broad street, eighty-nine 
and =°4, feet; and northeastwardly by other land before de- 
scribed as taken from David Snow, fifty and 8° feet; con- 
taining forty-eight hundred and twenty-two square feet, 
more or less. 

A parcel of land belonging to Witu1am R. CrarK, bounded 
as follows, viz.: southeastwardly by the proposed line of 
widening of Broad street, there measuring one hundred four 
and ;°4, feet ; southwestwardly by land hereinafter described as 
taken from William Litchfield, fifty and ;9, feet ; northwest- 
wardly by the aa line of Broad street, on two lines, six- 
ty-nine and 74,, and twenty-eight and 3,9, feet; and north- 
eastwardly by land before described as taken from David 
Snow, fifty-two and #7, feet; containing forty-seven hun- 
dred and eighty-nine square feet, more or less. 

A parcel of land belonging to Wm. LircuFreLp, bounded 
as follows, viz.: southeastwardly by the proposed line 
of widening of Broad street, there measuring one hundred 
thirty and 73, feet; southwestwardly by land hereinafter de- 
scribed as taken from John L. Batchelder, fifty-one feet ; 
northwestwardly by the pepeen' line of Broad street, one 
hundred twenty-seven and 2, feet ; and northeastwardly by 
land before described as pe from William R. Clark, fifty 
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and 595, feet; containing sixty-four hundred and ninety-two 
square feet, more or less. 

A parcel of land belonging to Jonn L. BaTcHELDER, 
bounded as follows, viz.: southeastwardly by the proposed 
line of widening of Broad street, there measuring sixty-two 
and 8, feet ; southwestwardly by land hereinafter described 
as taken from the heirs of Edmund P. Dolbeare, fifty and 4°, 
feet ; ‘Rip theta by the present line of Broad street, 
sixty and ;8, feet; and northeastwardly by land before 
described as taken from William Litchfield, fifty-one feet ; 
containing three thousand and eighty-eight square feet, more 
or less. 

A parcel of land belonging to the Herrs or Epmunp P. 
DoLBEARE, bounded as follows, viz.: southeastwardly by 
the proposed line of widening of Broad street, there measur- 
ing fifty-nine and ;§°, feet; southwestwardly by land herein- 
after described as taken from David Chapin and others, fifty 
and 52, feet ; Oh ieee eAC Ek by the present line of Broad 
street, fifty-eight and 23, feet; and northeastwardly by land 
before described as taken from John L. Batchelder, fifty and 
zs, feet; containing twenty-nine hundred and fifty-nine 
square feet, more or less. 

A parcel of land belonging to Davin Cuarin,. W. L. Pres- 
COTT, AND OTHERS, bounded as follows, viz. : southeastwardly 
by the proposed line of widening of Broad street, there measur- 
ing one hundred seventy-seven and ;4,o, feet ; southwestwardly 
by land hereinafter described as taken from the Proprietors of 
Liverpool Wharf, fifty and -9, feet ; northwestwardly by the 
Seca line of Broad street, one hundred seventy-seven and 
joo feet; and northeastwardly by land before described as 
taken from the heirs of Edmund P. Dolbeare, fifty and >8, 
feet ; containing eighty-eight hundred and seventy square feet, 
more or less. 

A parcel of land belonging to the Proprietors oF LivER- 


PooL WuarF, bounded as follows, viz.: southeastwardly, 
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by the proposed line of widening of Broad street, there 
measuring one hundred six and {jy feet; southwestwardly 
by land hereinafter described as taken from Herman B. 
Inches and others, fifty and ;%, feet; northwestwardly a) 
the present line of Broad street, one hundred six and +8, 
feet ; and northeastwardly by land before described as taken 
from David Chapin and others, fifty and ;3, feet; containing 
fifty-three hundred and nine square feet, more or less. 

A parcel of land belonging to Herman B., Martin B., 
Euizasetra B., AND THE Heirs oF CHARLOTTE L. INCHES, 
bounded as follows, viz.: southeastwardly by the proposed 
line of widening of Broad street, there measuring two hun- 
dred sixteen and 2%, feet; southwestwardly by land herein- 
after described as taken from the heirsof William H. Pren- 
tice, fifty and #2, feet ;. northwestwardly by the present line 
of Broad street, two hundred sixteen and j5%, feet; and 
northeastwardly by land before described as taken from the 
Proprietors of Liverpool Wharf, fifty and alt feet ; contain- 
ing ten thousand eight hundred and twenty-seven square 
feet, more or less. 

A parcel of land belonging to the Heres or Wirutam H. 
PRENTICE, bounded as follows, viz.: southeastwardly by the 
proposed line of widening of Broad street, there measuring 
one hundred eighty-nine and #%,; feet; southwestwardly by 
land hereinafter described as taken from the heirs of Thomas 
Tileston, fifty-one and ;{, feet; northwestwardly by the 
present line of Broad street,one hundred ninety-six and 25, 
feet; and northeastwardly by land before described as taken 
from Herman B. Inches and others, fifty and (2, feet; con- 
taining ninety-six hundred and _ thirty-eight square feet, 
more or less. 

A parcel of land belonging to the Heres or TuHomas 
TitEston, bounded as follows, viz.: southeastwardly by the 
proposed line of widening of Broad street, there measuring 


one hundred forty-seven and 68, feet; southwestwardly by 


ee 
% 
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land hereinafter described as taken from the Trustees of the 
Boston, Hartford and Erie Railroad eighteen and 514, feet ; 
northwestwardly by the same, six feet ; again southwestwardly 
by the same, thirty-two feet; northwestwardly again by the 
present line of Broad street, one hundred and forty-eight feet 5 
and northeastwardly by land before described as taken from 
the heirs of William H. Prentice, fifty-one and -7, feet ; con- 


100 
taining seventy-three hundred and fifty-four square feet, more 


or less. 

A parcel of land belonging to Wu. T. Harr and CHARLES 
P. Cuark, TRUSTEES OF THE Boston, HARTFORD AND 
Erie Ratiroap (mortgagees in possession), bounded as fol- 
lows, viz. : southeastwardly by the proposed line of widening 
of Broad street, there measuring ninety-seven and 25, feet ; 
southwestwardly by land hereinafter described as taken from 
Thomas IF’. Richardson, fifty-three and 4, feet; northwest- 
wardly by the present line of Broad street, one hundred and 
six feet; northeastwardly by land before described as taken 
from the heirs of Thomas Tileston, thirty-two feet; again 
southeastwardly by the same, six pee and northeastwardly 
again by the same, eighteen and ;%, feet ; containing fifty-one 
hundred and twenty square feet, more or less. 

A parcel of land belonging to Tuomas F. Ricuarpson, 
bounded as follows, viz.: southeastwardly by the proposed 
line of widening of Broad sale there measuring, on two 
lines, one hundred nine and ;48,, and sixty-two feet, respect- 
‘ively ; southwestwardly by ibe hereinafter described as ta- 
ken from the heirs of Solomon Piper, twenty-seven and 338, 
feet ; westw andy by the easterly line of Federal street, forty- 
nine and ,4, feet; ssi get ashe? by the present line of 
Broad street, twenty-four and °°, and one hundred three and 
8, feet; and northeastwardly by land before described as 
taken from the Trustees of the Boston, Hartford and Erie 
Railroad, fifty-three and 4, feet ; containing eighty-one hun- 


100 
dred and forty square feet, more or less. 


ART er HE rn Maat geet Bee ey eee 
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A parcel of land belonging to the Hrrrs or SoLomon 
Piper, bounded as follows, viz.: southeastwardly by the 
proposed line of widening of Broad street, there measuring 
forty-eight and 56, feet ; br So by the easterly line of 
Federal street, fifty-five and 5°, feet; and northeastwardly 
by land before described as taken from Thomas F. Richard- 


son, twenty-seven and feet ; containing six hundred and 


00 
sixty-five square feet, - or less. 

Anp WuerEAs due notice has been given of the intention 

of this Board to take the said parcels of land for the purpose 
aforesaid, as appears by the return hereunto annexed, Ir 1s 
THEREFORE ORDERED, that the parcels of land before de- 
seribed be and the same hereby are taken and laid out as a 
public street or way of the said city, according to a plan of 
the said widening made by Thomas W. Davis, City Surveyor, 
dated February 28, 1873, and deposited in his office. 
And this Board doth adjudge that the expense of widening 
the said Broad street, as aforesaid, will amount to seven 
hundred eighty thousand eight hundred eighty-seven and 
7°) dollars; and that the damages to the estates, parts of 
which are taken as above, are the sums set against them 
respectively in the schedule hereto annexed. 
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CITY OF BOSTON. 


A “BOSTONIA 
CO CESS sy, 


AUDITOR'S MONTHLY EXHIBIT. 


NEA CYS LO we LSics: 


mow Ot BOSTON. 


GENERAL AND SPECIAL APPROPRIATIONS 
FOR 1873-74. | 


MONTHLY EXHIBIT. 


OFFICE OF THE AUDITOR OF ACCOUNTS, 
Cirry Hatz, May 10, 1878. 


To tHe HonoraBie Crry Councin: | 


GENTLEMEN, — The undersigned, in compliance with the 
third Section of the Ordinance on Finance, herewith presents 
an Exhibit of the General and Special Appropriations for the 
present financial year of 1873-74, as shown in the books in 
his office, May 1, 1873, including the May draft, being 
one month’s payments of the financial year, — exhibiting 
the original appropriations, the amount expended, and the 
balance of each unexpended at that date. 


Respectfully submitted, 


ALFRED T. TURNER, 
Auditor of Accounts. 


GENERAL APPROPRIATIONS. 
EEA 


OBJECT OF APPROPRIATIONS. 


Advertising P 
Annuities ‘ . 
Armories 
Board of Health 
Boston Harbor ‘ 
Bridges . 
Cedar Grove Cemetery 
Add Revenue ree’d, 
Cemeteries. 
Charles River and Warren Bridges 
Chestnut Hill Driveway . 
City Hospital . ; 
Common, Public Squares, ete. 
Contingent Funds, viz. 
Joint Com’i'tees of the City Council 
Mayor ; : ‘ 
Board of Aldermen 
Common Council 


County of Suffolk 

East Boston Ferries 

Engineer’s Department . 

Fire Alarms and Bells and Clocks . 
Fire Department 

Grammar School House, 'L, street . 
Health Department ; : 
Incidental Expenses. ; ° 
Inspection of Buildings . 

Interest and Premium 

Lamps . ‘ . , 

Markets . ; : ; 

Militia Bounty . 
Mount Hope Cemetery 
Add Revenue ree’d, 

Overseers of the Poor 
Old Claims 

Paving etc. 

Police ; 
Printing and Stationery . 
Public Baths . 

Public Buildings 
Public Institutions, viz. 
House of Industry 
House of Correction 

Lunatic Hospital : 
Pauper Expenses 

Steamboat ‘* Henry Morrison” 
Office Expenses . ; 


Public Lands . 

Public Library 

Quarantine Department. 

Registration of Voters and Election 
Expenses ; ; ; 


$3,520 50 ' 


$6,867 42 


Carried forward 


Amount of each 
Appropriation. 


$6,000 00 

512 00 
22,000 00 
86,274 00 
10,000 00 
*32,000 00 


~ 3,000 00 


15,700 00 
7,000 00 
5,000 00 

110,000 00 

80,000 00 


4,000 00 
1,500 00 
1,500 00 
3,000 00 


825,000 00 
290,000 00 
24,000 00 
50,940 00 
551,316 00 
$41,388 55 
383,550 00 
87,000 00 
16,800 00 


1,695,000 00 


390,000 00 
10,000 00 
45,000 00 


15,000 00 


73,400 00 
1,500 00 


1,000,000 00 


700,000 00 
85,000 00 
40,000 00 
92,000 00 


180,000 00 
90,500 00 
60,000 00 
31,500 00 
16,000 00 

8,000 00 


6,000 00 
$115,197 28 
19,250 00 


20,000 00 


——— 


Expended. 


“7,946 


300 
1,330 


1,035 
927 
428 


"9,959 


4,286 


113 


144 


1,134 


8,331 
11,923 
2,083 
2,706 


130,446 4 


178 
7,324 
1,063 


$110 51 


Bal. Unexpended. 


5,889 49 

512 00 
22,000 00 
79,027 88 
9,700 00 
30,669 19 


5,484 77 


14,772 48 
6,571 34 
5,000 00 

100,040 21 

75,713 21 


3,886 80 
1,500 00 
1,355 70 
1,866 00 


316,668 11 ° 


278,076 72 
21,916 41 
48,233 10 

420,869 52 
41,311 35 

344,922 27 
86,973 48 
14,975 50 


1,695,000 00 


358,622 25 
9,083 35 
45,000 00 


18,465 44 


73,069 72 

1,500 00 
960,776 97 
646,641 13 
33,178 35 
38,069 99 
83,557 27 


165,634 39 
82,530 97 
57,002 57 
26,806 90 
15,361 61 

7,507 70 


5,821 80 
107,872 55 
18,186 46 


20,000 00 


eS 


$6, 800,777 83 $408,540 80!1$6,407,624 95° 


* $4,000 of this amount brought from last year. 


+t $26,338 55 of this amount brought from last year. 
t $25,197 28 of this amount brought from last year. 


7 
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OBJECT OF APPROPRIATIONS. 


Brought forward 

Reserved Fund 

Salaries . 

Schools and School- -houses, viz. 
School Instructors 


School expenses, Schoo! Committee 
Salaries officers, School Committee 


School-houses, Public Buildings 


Sealers of Weights and Measures . 


Sewers 

Sinking Fund Commissioners 

State Tax : . ‘ 
Surveyor’s Department . 7 


Water Works. | 

Water Works, Interest and Pr emium 
West Boston and Cragie’s Bridges 
Widening Streets . 


Total Appropriations, $10,932,147 00 
Balances from 1872-3, 90,368 06 


Add Revenue, 


Amount of each 
Appropriation. 


$6,800,777 83 


300,000 00 
166,000 OU 


1,024,875 00 


86,750 00 
24,500 00 
255,000 00 


7,000 00 
200,000 00 
2,800 00 
736,480 00 
40,000 00 
336,500 00 


» 653,000 00 


*88,832 23 


300,000 00 


$11,022,515 06 


10,387 92 


$11,032,902 98 


Expended. 


$403,540 80) $6,407,624 95 


oo Se NU Oe 
9,024 18} 156,975 82 
80,240 66) 944,634 34 
11,015 60 75,734 40 
1,972 34 22,527 66 
15,302 27; 239,697 73 
518 18 6,481 82 
5,399 95} 194,600 05 
- 2,800 00 
«9 eet Oy RO 
2,992 69 37,007 31 
21,324 75} 315,175 25 
Le 653,000 00 
254 22 88,578 O1 
1,263 03} 298,736 97 


* $34,832 23 of this amount brought from last year. 


Bal. Unexpended, 


—_———— 


$552,848 67/$10,480,054 31 


Auprtor’s MontHiy Exuisit. 1 


SPECIAL APPROPRIATIONS. 


[ Under this head, the appropriations are the balances brought Jrom the last financial year, and appro- 
priations made the present financial year.] 


OBJECT OF APPROPRIATIONS. br toe ipa od Bo Expended. Unexpended. 
Additional Supply of Water (transfer and loans) ..| $546,418 36 $2,117 34 $544,301 02 
Appleton Street Extension (loan) .....-+-++e-s 2,938 10 arya rol 2,938 10 
imme avyenne (loans)... . 2 .s eee eee ee 203,516 22 aeecarera s 203,516 22 
Broadway Extension (loans) ...+s«+eeeeses 80,680 21 Se mck a/ORe yee 80,680 21° 
Burnt District (loans)... 0. ee ee ee eee we | 8,892,516 28 919 35 3,891,596 93 
Canton Street Grading (loan). ......-..see-% 33,225 20 $0 a) che 33,225 20 
Church Street District (loans). . new ach 21,415 82 COREE f 21,415 32 
Coal Sheds, Deer Island (appropriation) . AA LGA, Fe 05 15,000 00 ite naiteotial ite 15.000 00 
Columbus Avenue Extension (loan) ........-. 822,750 00 PU nur 322,750 00 
Devonshire Street Extension (loan) .....++.s- 118,544 00 362 38 118,181 62 
Meine tiouse No. 12 (loans) . . . . ..-. soe 0 19,687 51 Na sata 19,687 51 
Engine House, Ward 14 (transfer and loan) ....- 22,898 95 Fc AARC ean 22,898 95 
Fort Hill Improvement (loans) .......2.e-e-. 116,417 77 897 95 _ 116,019 82 
Grading Madison Square (transfers) .......-. 3,015 96 diate © 3,015 96 
Grammar School House, Atherton District (loan). « 22,861 10 aevuisinet es 22,861 10 
Grammar School House, Dudley District (loan). . - 90,000 00 ease aks Fey 90,000 00 
Harrison Avenué Extension (loan) .......--s 58,970 91 ME ae 58,970 91 
Home for Poor, Deer Island (transfer) ......- 225,000 00 Pry Cre 225,000 00 
Hose House, South Boston (transfer) ......6-6 4,182 11 Taliee chs 4,182 11 
Mather School House, Ward 16 (loan). ......-s 46,784 16 Yon or ear « 46,784 16 
Memorial Monument, Boston Common (transfer) . - 75,000 00 Chat ag sive 75,000 00 
New Lunatic Hospital (loan and appropriation) . . 108,655 62 spevstahes 103,655 62 
Police Station House No, 11 (transfer) ......- 7,500 00 Par err 7,500 00 
Rebuilding Hose House No. 5, (transfer) .....- 10,000 00 napaiialy ita? '> 10,000 00 
Small-pox Hos ital (loan) ey ee Ce Cs Fa Het O'R, 'O 37,512 46 284 50 87,227 96 
Baldiers’ Relief (revenue)... . TI] 151,115 48 388.18 | 150.727 30 
South Market Strect Extension (loan and transfer) . . 31,915 53 doa ee acy 31,915 53 
Suffolk Street District (loans). .....+-eeee. 51,983 79 2,162 68 49,771 11 
Ticknor Bequest (transfer) . ete Re alee 2,060 51 Perverts Va 2,060 51 
Washington Street Extension (loan). ...... | 1,025,328 00 Pe ee Fat tee 1,025,328 00 
Water Street Grade Damages (transfer). ..... 15,546 17 ve 15,546 17 
Widening and Grading Dudley and other Streets = (loan) 10,823 50 1,250 0 00 9,573 50 
Widening Eliot Street (loan and transfer) . eens 18,458 99 Fist ets 13,458 99 
Widening Federal Street (loans). .... Ate TP Py Pe 1,103 03 etait lop ans 1,103 03 
Widening Federal Street Bridge (loan) ....... 4,187 76 in a) heat KU 4,187 76 
Widening Hanover Street (loans). .......s+ee 41,127 92 af anise leita 41,127 92 
Widening Hanover Street, No.2 (loans). ...... 62,146 81 Dam py recAl Ce 62,146 81 
Widening Kingston Street (loan) .........6. 59,535 81 tae . 59,535 81 
Widening Kneeland Street (loan) . rae Maes 4,564 67 TT 48 4,487 19 
Widening Warren Street (loan). .......... 62,934 00 cee eee 62,934 00 
$7,613,272 21 $7,959 86 | $7,605,312 35 


ES ET TL LE TTT aE CNS 2S AN PRI AST OE TEE EE EGER OTE 5 
. > 


RECAPITULATION. 


Appropriations, 
Revenues, etc. 


Expended. . Unexpended. 


General M,s ‘ ; $11,032,902 98 $552,848 67 $10,480,054 31 
Special ° ; : 7,618,272 21 7,959 86 7,605,312 35 - 


$18,646,175 19 $560,808 53 $18,085,366 66 


UNCOMPLETED PUBLIC BUILDINGS AND PUBLIC WORKS, 


MAY 1, 1873. 
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TotaL APPROPRIATIONS AND EXPENDITURES FOR EACH. 


The following table shows the total amount of appropriations made 
from time to time by the City Council, and the objects for which they 
were made, — the amount expended, and balance unexpended, including 


the May draft : — 


OBJECT OF APPROPRIATIONS. 


Additional Supply of Water (trans- 
fer and loans) : 
Appleton Street Extension 
Atlantic Avenue (loans) 
Broadway Extension (loans) 
Burnt District (loan) . : 
Canton Street Grading (loan) 
Church Street District (loan) . 
Columbus Avenue Extension (1’n) 
Devonshire Street Extension (loan) 
Engine House No. 12 (loans) 
_ Engine House W’d 14 (tran. & In) 
- Fort Hill Improvement (loans) . 
Grading Madison Square (transfers) 
~ Grammar School House Atherton 
District (loan) . : ; < 
Harrison Avenue Extension (loan) 
_ Hose House, So. Boston (transfer) 
Mather School H., W’d. 16 (loan) 
New Lunatic Hospital (loan and 
appropriation) . 
Oliver Street ; : ; : 
South Market Street Extension (loan 
and transfer : ; 
Suffolk Street District (loans) 
Washington St. Extension (loan) 
Water Street Grade Damages(ti’n) 
Widening and Grading Dudley and 
other Streets (loans . : 
Widening Eliot Street (’n and tr’n) 
Widening Federal Street (loans) 
Widening Federal St. Bridge (1’n) 
Widening Hanover Street (loans) 
Widening Hanover St., No. 2 (I’ns) 
Widening ‘Kingston Street (loan) 
Widening Kneeland Street (loan) 
Widening Warren Street (loan) 


(loan) 


Advanced by Treasurer . 


Loan, Revenue, 


or from 
Transfers. 


Expended. 


Unexpended. 


eee | = 


$610,000 
100,000 
1,600,000 
1,000,000 
5,000,000 
150,000 
1,175,000 
475,000 
510,000 
31,000 
30,000 
1,575,000 
12,158 


50,000 
220,000 
20,000 
65,000 


148,000 
187,114 


333,000 
2,106,248 
1,500,000 

100,000 


180,000 
390,000 
325,000 

85,000 
725,000 
820,000 
225,000 
150,000 
115,000 


165,731 


00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
49 


00 
00 


00 
00 


00 
05 


00 
96 
00 
00 


OO 
00 
00 
00 
00 
O00 
00 
00 
00 


$20,012,521 50 


12 


* $20,178,302 62 


$65,698 98 
97,061 
1,396,483 
919,319 79 
1,108,403 07 
116,774 
1,153,584 68 
152,250 
396,818 38 
11,312 
7,101 
1,458,980 18 
9,142 


27,138 
161,029 09 
15,817 89 
18,215 


44,344 38 
352,895.17 


301,084 47 
2,056,477 
474,672 
84,453 83 


170,426 
376,541 O1 
323,896 97 
80,812 24 
683,872 
757,853 19 
165,464 19 
145,512 81 
52,066 


$544,301 02 
2,938 10 
203,516 22 


80,680 21. 


3,891,596 93 
33,225 20 
21,415 32 

322,750 00 
113,181 62 
19,687 51 
22,898 95 
116,019 82 


3,015 96 


22,861 10 
58,970 91 
4,182 11 
46,784 16 


103,655 62 
($165,781 12 advanced 
by Treasurer.) 


31,915 
49,771 11 
1,025,328 
15,546 17 


9,573 
137458 99 


1,103 03 © 


4,187 76 
41,127 92 
62,146 81 
59,535 81 
4,487 19 
62,934 00 


$13,185,506 04/$6,992,796 58 
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Maity OF BOSTON 


THIRTY-FOURTH LOCATION ©. 


OF THE 


RAILROAD. 


1873 


eS 


x 
a 


4 
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‘ 
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CITY OF BOSTON. 


In Boarp or ALDERMEN, May 12th, 1873. 


The Committee on Paving, to whom was recommitted 
the petition of the Metropolitan Railroad for extension of 


their location in this city, report the accompanying order 
of location. | 
For the Committee, 


L. R. CUTTER, Chairman. 


Ordered, In addition to the rights heretofore granted to 
the Metropolitan Railroad Conta to lay down tracks ‘in 
several of the streets of the City of Boston, said company 
‘shall have the right to lay down an additional track in Shaw- 
mut avenue, from Cliff street to Bartlett street ; also a single 
track in Bartlett street, from the tracks in Shawmut avenue 
to a point two hundred feet west of the westerly line of said 
Shawmut avenue, with a curved track from said single track 
into the estate owned by said Metropolitan Railroad Company, 
on said Bartlett street. Said company shall also have the 
right to construct a curved track from the present track in 
Shawmut avenue, opposite the foot of St. James street, into 
the estate owned by said company, on the westerly side of 
said Shawmut avenue. The right to lay down the tracks 
located by this order is upon the condition that the whole 
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work of laying down the tracks, the precise location of the 


same, the form of rail to be used, and the kind and quality 
of pavement used in paving said track, shall be under the 
direction and to the satisfaction of the Committee on Paving 
and the Superintendent of Streets, and shall be approved by 


them. Also, upon the condition that the position of the 


track now located in Shawmut avenue between Cliff and 
Bartlett streets shall be so changed, that when the two tracks 
are laid down, the outer rail of each shall be equally distant 
from the centre line of said Shawmut avenue. 


Also, upon the condition that the said Metropolitan Rail-_ 
road Company shall accept this order of location, and agree | 


in writing to comply with its several conditions and+file said 


acceptance and agreement with the City Clerk within thirty | 


days of the date of its passage; otherwise it shall be null 
and void. 
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